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I AM OLD AND GRAY. 
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sun is gooe, And her robe of stars the night puts on, To 

heart was bold. And my first young love was not grown cold. I 
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3. 

It wrung my heart, 0 it wrung my heart, 

To see them one by one depart, 

And it cost me full many a tear of woe, 

For my hopes then hung on the things below ; 
But the visions of earthly joy grow dim 
With the whitening hair and the failing limb. 


4. 

I am old and gray, I am old and gray, 

But I’ve strength enough left me to kneel and pray. 
And morning and evening I bless the power 
That woke me to light in the midnight hour 
That spared me to gaze with an aged eye 
On a hope that can never fade or die. 




















































































































LATEST STYLE. 



Dress of white grenadine, with bouquets of gay flowers thrown over it. A fluted flounce of 
green silk is on the edge of the skirt. The tablier and corsage trimmings are also of green silk. Vi 
straw hat, trimmed with a black lace scarf and a bunch of wild flowers. 
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INSERTION FOR MUSLIN. 




It will require two and a Half yards of clotH, or five yards of silk to make this paletot. Either 
mohair or silk braid can be used for the braiding. The two braids which form the cable should be 
worked at the same time, so that they may be turned over and under alternately each link. The out¬ 
line only of the anchors should be braided, the inner part being formed of velvet or cloth. 
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EMBROIDERY, 



MORNING ROBE. 



Trimmed down the front with a graduated piece, scalloped on each edge, and finished with a row 
of insertion and magic ruffling, neatly fluted. The sleeves and sash are trimmed in the same style. 
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COIFFURE FOR A YOUNG LADY 

{Front and Back view.) 

(See description, Fashion department.) 
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COIFFURE ALEXANDRA. 
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FANCY COIFFURES .—[See descTipHo7i, Fashion department.) 

Fig. 1. 
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THE ANLALTTSIAN. 

[From tho establishment of G. Bkodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of Costume.] 



Among the pardessua of the season we think none surpass the beauty of this charming variety ; 
tlie rjilet gives a dash of x^quancy that adds greatly to its attraction.' Tlie stuff of which it'is 
made is taffeta, with drop buttons falling from macarons, and adorned with the universally popular 
braid-wrought embroidery. 
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NETTED BOEDEE. 

(See description, Work Department.) 
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FANCY ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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Whether a garden be large or small, there 
are few instances in which it may not be im¬ 
proved by means of some sort of rustic-work, 
in the way of trellised arches or fences, either 
for the purpose of dividing one part of the gar¬ 
den from another, or simply as an ornament in 
some suitable spot. The simplest form of trellis 
is a low fence composed of hazel stakes, driven 
into the ground in a slanting direction, with 
others crossing them at right angles; and 
these may be joined together by tying them at 
the top with pieces of thin copper wire, • or 
slightly nailing them. This sort of fence an¬ 
swers admirably for training nasturtiums or 
sweet peas, which may be sown close to it, and 
allowed to trail over it. Such a fence will last 
several years ; but if it is desired to make it 
more durable, or carry it higher, it will be 
necessary to make it stronger with stout posts 
of the required height; these should be let into 


the ground about two feet at regular distances. 
The part that is let into the ground may be 
made even more durable by giving it a coat of 
pitch, or by holding it in a fire till the part is 
blackened or charred, but not burned away. 
This has a wonderful effect in adding durability 
to the wood in resisting damp, which is the 
first thing to be guarded against. When the 
posts are in their places, and firmly rammed 
down, it is advisable to tie them together with 
stakes cut to the required length, and then 
proceed to nail hazel rods crosswise, or in any 
ornamental style—and this is easily suggested 
on the spot; it may also be a means of testing 
the ingenuity of the operator, as it is never 
advisable to copy from others in such matters, 
since it ought not to be lost sight of that the 
surroundings, which may tally well with one 
style, may not suit another. 

, Wire trellises may be got ready made, and 
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also wire arches of neat and often elegant pat¬ 
terns, which have only to he fixed in their 
places ; and these are sometimes fixed over 
pathways, where climbing plants are trained 
over them ; indeed, the chief uses of trellises 
and rustic-work of this kind is for the purpose 
of supporting climbing plants—a most import¬ 
ant section, comprising some of the most orna¬ 
mental plants in cultivation, and will be sure 
to add an interesting feature to any garden 
where a little attention is given to them, and 
that of a suitable kind. 

Garden trellises may be made both durable 
and exceedingly ornamental, by using suitable 
material, and exercising a little taste in the 
arrangement of it; in doing this there may be 
an endless diversity of form and pattern in the 
disposition of the smaller pieces; and, if well 
done, nothing adds more to the general effect 
of a garden, however small; but it is a too 
common practice to have them of deal wood, 
both posts and laths cut straight and planed 
smooth, and generally painted green, which 
takes off all rusticity from their appearance, 
until they are completely covered with such 
plants as are allowed to trail over them. In 
these structures a certain air of rusticity should 
be a characteristic feature, and where a person 
is at all capable of doing the work, it is better 
to do so than to employ a carpenter who. does 
his work by line and rule. We do not think 
we can do better here than to copy the follow¬ 
ing from the “Gardeners’ Weekly Magazine 
and Floricultural Cabinet,” which applies very 
much to the point, and expresses most of what 
we would say :— 

“ The chief requisites for the structures here 
figured, are generally to be found growing upon 


the place ; and if a person can only spare the 
time necessary for building them, there is not 
otherwise any great expense incurred. When 
well done and judiciously placed, they add ex¬ 
ceedingly to the interesting features of a gar¬ 
den.. The accompanying designs are to be 
carried out in larch poles or oak saplings, 
always with the bark on; they are useful for 
throwing across a walk at any part where a 
semi-division of the ground is required—where 
the more highly dressed portion of the ground 
merges into the wilderness, the fernery, the 
rose-garden, etc. ; or may encircle any special 
nook set apart for any special purpose. These 
sorts of things will hardly look amiss anywhere, 
as they would be, of course, covered with 
climbers — as roses, honeysuckles, jasmines, 
pyracantha, cotoneaster, clematis, etc. ; or 
otherwise with ivy—a class of plants, generally 
speaking, too little grown. The distance from 
column to column may be regulated according 
to circumstances ; as also their height; but 
from seven to eight feet in the width of open¬ 
ings, and from seven to nine feet in the height 
of columns, will be about the best proportions ; 
of course using the greatest height where the 
columns are furthest apart, and vice versa. The 
principal posts should be about five to seven 
inches in diameter, and the filling-up stuff 
about two inches. The iron bows over Figs. 1 
and 3 are formed of round iron rods, five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. Collectors of climbing 
plants cannot adopt a better mode of display¬ 
ing them than these trellises ; when covered 
with species and varieties of clematis, they are 
most beautiful ornaments to a garden.” 

One of the best climbing plants for trellises 
is jasminum nudiflora—the yellow naked flow- 
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Fig. 3. 



ering jasmine; it flowers freely in the winter, 
and makes a fine dense foliage in the summer ; 
it will grow in any soil or situation, and requires 
no extra treatment beyoiid what is required by 
ordinary climbers, that is, to be neatly trained, 
and never allowed to make any extra growth 
before tying up. Clematis flamula, or the 
sweet-scented virgin’s flower, is another climber 
exceedingly well adapted to cover a trellised 
archway ; it gives out a delicious perfume when 
in flower, in July and August. Cotoneaster 
macrophylla will also give satisfaction on ac¬ 
count of its red berries. Many sorts of roses 
will also be found highly ornamental when 
allowed to trail over arches and trellis-work ; 
but although, as before mentioned, climbing 
plants ought never to be allowed to wear any 
appearance of neglect, and should .be fastened 
up in time to prevent that unsightly appearance 
that always accompanies tying up, after allow¬ 
ing them to grow as they please for too long a 
time, still they look none the better for being 
trained in too closely or with any degree of 
formality; a certain natural and easy look 
about these trellis plants \^ill always have a 
most pleasing effect. It would be impossible 
to enumerate all the various plants suitable for 
the purpose of clothing garden trellises with a 
verdant covering; they are very numerous, 
comprising both annuals and perennials. Of 
the former, tropeolums, convolvulus, cobea 
scandens, etc., may be taken as examples, 
they being the most common. Others die down 
every year, as everlasting peas, and some sort 
of clematis ; but the best are those that live on, 
as the honeysuckle, the jasmine, the glycine, 
or wistaria; and not the least worthy of note 
is ivy, which makes a fine evergreen wall or 
fence for hiding one part of the ground from 
another, or covering in an unsightly corner. 
Speaking of this, we have seen some beautiful 
arches built of burrs and shells, having both 
variegated and plain leaved ivy trailing about 
them, but not enough to hide the burrs and 
shells, yet presenting a due proportion of each, 
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filling up in a most effective style what would 
otherwise be a most unsightly corner. 


The Lover’s Pride. —I believe there is no 
period of life so happy as that in which a thriv¬ 
ing lover leaves his mistress after his first 
success. His joy is more perfect then than at 
the absolute moment of his own eager vow, and 
her half-assenting blushes. Then he is thinking 
mostly of her, and is to a certain degree embar¬ 
rassed by the effort necessary for success. But 
when the promise has once been given to him, 
and he is able to escape into the domain of his 
own heart, he is as a conqueror who has 
mastered half a continent by his own strategy. 
It never occurs to him, he hardly believes that 
his success is no more than that which is the 
ordinary lot of mortal man. He never reflects 
that all the old married fogies whom he knows 
and despises, have just as much ground for 
pride, if such pride were enduring; that every 
fat, silent, dull, somnolent old lady whom he 
sees and quizzes, has at some period been 
deemed as worthy a prize as his priceless gal¬ 
leon ; and so deemed by as bold a captor as 
himself. Some one has said that every young 
mother, when her first child is born, regards 
the babe as the most wonderful production of 
that description which the world has yet seen. 
And this, too, is true. But I doubt even 
whether that conviction is so etrong as the 
conviction of the young successful lover, that 
he has achieved a triumph which should enno¬ 
ble him down to late generations. As he goes 
along he has a contempt for other men ; for 
they know nothing of such glory as his. As he 
pores over his Blacksione, he remembers that 
he does so, not so much that he may acquire 
law, as that he may acquire Fanny ; and then 
all other porers over Blackstone are low and 
mean in his sight—are mercenary in their 
views, and unfortunate in their ideas, for they 
have no Fanny in view. 
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“What are you studying so earnestly, 
Carrie 

“French verbs, mother. Miss Delattre said 
I was backward in my verbs ; and, as she is so 
kind as to teach me her language for nothing, 
the least I can do is to try to be a credit to my 
teacher.” 

“Right! you are right, Carrie. Learn all 
you can now, it will come of use some time, 
be sure of that.” And the widow sighed as 
her eye rested on the intelligent face raised to 
hers, regretting the limited advantages accorded 
to the child. 

True, she went to the public school, but there 
were many times when Mrs. Harding’s illness 
kept the uncomplaining little girl in her room 
for weeks at a time. 

Mrs. Harding was the widow of a sea-cap¬ 
tain ; and of seven children, Carrie was the 
only one who had survived her infancy. Carrie 
was, at the time my story opens, in her thir¬ 
teenth year, tall, but very slender, with a pale, 
thin face, lighted by large brown eyes, of won¬ 
derful intelligence. Accustomed from her earli¬ 
est childhood to be her mother’s ^comfort and 
support, her willing little hands were fitted for 
many a task suited to older years. To cook 
their simple meals, to take care of the room, 
and help her mother to sew were her daily 
tasks; and when illness came, Carrie’s busy 
hands finished the work her mother was un¬ 
able to complete, and took it home. In the 
same house, where Mrs. Harding rented a room, 
there lived an old French lady, who earned an 
humble livelihood by making artificial flowers. 
She had lived for years in this little house, 
and none suspected her of being born to a 
higher station than the one she filled; but her 
history was one quite common, but not less 
mournful on that account. She had been a 
lady of rank and fortune, driven from her home 
by the Revolution, and obliged to turn the 
pretty art she had learned to decorate her own 
rooms and vases, into a means of gaining her 
daily bread. From their first meeting, there 
had been a cordial feeling between Mrs. Harding 
and Miss Delattre; and the old French lady 
especially loved the active, handy little Carrie. 
She had taught her to cut and form the many- 
colored muslins into flowers, and was repaid 
by many an hour of active assistance when a 
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large, hurried order required constant work. 
Then, seeing the child’s love for books and 
study, she began to teach her her own musical 
language, and felt a real pleasure in hearing 
the well-loved accents from the fresh girlish 
voice. 

“There I I know it!” and Carrie laid aside 
her book and came close to her mother’s side. 
“ Mother, do you feel sick to-night? You are 
so pale, and your lips look dry and parched.” 

“ My head aches,” and Mrs. Harding leaned 
wearily back in her chair, letting the sewing 
fall from her listless fingers. 

Carrie placed a soft, cool hand on her mother’s 
forehead, whispering, in low, loving accents: 
“ Poor mamma! dear mamma ! Lie down and 
rest!” 

“ No, no I this must be done to night,” said 
her mother, taking up the sewing. 

“I will finish it! Oh dear, I can’t—it is 
embroidery ! I must learn to embroider. Oh, 
mamma, how I wish I could help you !” 

“You do help me, Carrie. Think how little 
I should get done if I had to stop to run home 
with work, to make the bed, dust, sweep, or 
do all the labor my little girl does so handily.” 

“ I will make you a cup of tea now, and see 
if it will not take the pain from that poor head. ” 
And, pleased with the idea of relieving her 
mother, Carrie hummed a merry little tune as 
she proceeded witli her labor of love. 

The tea did not prove a sufficiently powerful 
remedy, and Mrs. Harding was forced to lay 
aside the work, and resign herself to Carrie’s 
nursing. The next morning, rising softly and 
dressing herself, Carrie was preparing to get 
breakfast, when a moan from the bed startled 
her. She went towards it. Mrs. Harding lay 
with her eyes staring wide open, a bright color 
in her cheeks, her lips parted, breathing heavily. 

“Mamma!” said Carrie, uneasily, for she 
had never seen her mother look so before. 

“Go away,” said her mother, turning her 
eyes towards her daughter, without one ray of 
recognition in them. “ Go away !” 

“Go away, mamma? Will you send away 
your own little Carrie ?” And the child bent 
over her, and kissed the hot cheeks. 

“ I tell you go aw'ay!” cried Mrs. Harding. 
“ I know what you want. You want to persuade 
Harry to go to sea again without me I Harry, 
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don’t leave me I It is so lonely when you are 
away ! Our babies are all dead, Harry ; don’t 
leave me all alone !” 

The tears started into Carrie’s eyes at the 
mournful pathos of her mother’s voice, and 
then she drew in her breath quickly with 
terror, for it was the first time she had ever 
seen delirium. What could ail her mother! 

“Mamma, dear mother, don’t you know me ?” 
she said pleadingly. 

“ Hush !” said her mother, “ don’t you hear 
the waves f Under the waves! far away at 
sea ! Dead ! dead ! and he could not bid me 
good-bye. I couldn’t go 1 They wouldn’t let 
him take me and the baby I Carrie ! Where 
is my baby ? Did she die too ?” 

“lam here, mother. Your own little Car¬ 
rie !” sobbed the child. 

“Don’t cry,” said Mrs. Harding, looking 
earnestly at her; “don’t cry. We must all die. 
It’s only that some are called earlier than 
others.” 

Frightened now beyond her powers of control, 
the child left her mother’s side to seek assist¬ 
ance. Miss Delattre answering her loud, ter¬ 
rified knock, accompanied her back to the room. 
One glance showed her how the case was, and 
she calmed Carrie effectually by telling her 
that her mother’s life perhaps depended upon 
careful, quiet nursing. Loving, as she did, the 
only parent she had ever known, Cariie con¬ 
trolled her grief by an effort, marvellous in one 
so young, and started to go for a doctor. 

Miss Delattre, seeing the impropriety of leav¬ 
ing her friend entirely in the charge of a mere 
child, brought the table with her articles of 
toil upon it, and set down to await the arrival 
of Carrie with the doctor. 

A few days of violent illness—bitter days, 
during which the poor child obtained not one 
glance of recognition and love, and then Carrie 
Harding was motherless. 

“ She shall come into ray room. I teach her 
ray trade. She shall live with me !” said Miss 
Delattre, when the question how to dispose of 
the child came up. 

These were days and nights of bitter, mourn¬ 
ful sorrow ; but, young as she was, Carrie had 
been taught by a pious parent where to look 
for comfort, and Miss Delattre, a sincere, ear¬ 
nest Christian herself, enforced the early les¬ 
sons ; and, as the elasticity of a child’s mind 
gradually awakened to new impressions, she 
became cheerful, happy once more. Not that 
she forgot, but she let present duties fill her 
time, and drew her thoughts from unavailing 


sorrow. Many tears were shed as she and her 
kind old friend talked over the loved one who 
was gone ; but they were quiet tears, and she 
became resigned to the will of Providence, and 
calm in proportion as she felt willing to submit. 

Her days passed quietly, but were not with¬ 
out their pleasures. Miss Delattre, who loved 
her intensely, took her from school, to super¬ 
intend, herself, her studies. It was a pleasant 
sight to see the old lady, with busy fingers, 
shaping the leaves which the child cut and 
handed to her, and all the while listening to 
the recitations the little one was giving. As 
French from constant intercourse with heiiin- 
structor became easier, Carrie gradually lell 
into the habit of using it instead of her own 
tongue, and reciting her lessons in history or 
geography in her teacher’s own language. 

Her mother had been dead some months,^ 
when her room was taken by a gentleman, a 
middle aged man, with light hair and a heavy 
beard, whose violin and piano preceded him, 
and who met the child in the entry with a 
grunt and a nod of approval. 

She gave him a sly, but graceful salutation, 
her eye wandering curiously to the open piano, 
visible through the door. 

“ You knows him, ha?” said the gentleman, 
following the glance. 

“Sir?” 

“You plays him ?” 

“ No, sir!” 

“ You have hear him ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Come in, come in ! I plays him for you.” 

Carrie followed him into the room full of 
curiosity, wondering what the queer looking 
instrument could be. 

The first chord made her eyes open wide with 
delighted surprise. A hand organ and the hu¬ 
man voice were the only mediums through 
which the child had ever heard music, and this 
was like opening a new world. The'musician, 
amused and pleased by the unaffected delight 
betokened in the eager face and large dark 
eyes, played one simple air after another; when 
he ceased, Carrie, drawing a deep breath, and 
unconsciously using one of her old friend’s ex¬ 
clamations, whispered: “ C’est magnifique !” 

Her own delight in the music was equalled 
by the expression of the musician’s face. 
“Vous parlez Francais?” he cried. 

“Oui, monsieur!” said Carrie, blus\jiing as 
she spoke. 

The gentleman, or, we may as well give him 
his name, Mr. Beauvais, began eagerly to ques¬ 
tion her about her love of music, and while he 
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appeared amazed at her ignorance of diflferent 
instruments, he was delighted by the intelligence 
of her answers, and, above all, by her pure 
Parisian accent and correct use of the language. 
Questions, delicately put, elicited from the 
little girl a simple but touching account of her 
mother’s death and her dear friend and instruc¬ 
tress Miss Delattre. At this point of the conver¬ 
sation, finding he had a countrywoman in the 
building, the musician, discarding all ceremony, 
took the hand of his little friend and started to 
pay his respects to Miss Delattre. The rooms 
being directly opposite to each other, separated 
only by an entry. Miss Delattre had heard 
much of the conversation, and rose to meet her 
guest as he came into the room. 

He introduced himself I Mons. Beauvais, first 

violinist of the-theatre orchestra, and her 

countryman. 

The three neighbors were soon fast friends. 
Many a meal Carrie’s active little fingers pre¬ 
pared for Mr. Beauvais, amply repaid by the 
uninterrupted flow of music from his violin or 
piano, and through the open doors the sounds 
of his practising made little fingers fly speedier 
in the pretty task of flower making, and the 
little old maid’s heart beat with new life and 
energy. 

One morning Mr. Beauvais had gone to re- 
liearsal. Miss Delattre was out purchasing the 
materials to fill a large order for flowers, and 
Carrie, halving put both rooms in perfect order, 
was wandering listlessly up and down, weaiy 
with the, to her, novel weariness of nothing to 
do. Her eye rested on the open piano, and, 
crossing the entry, slie sat down before it, 
wishing intensely that she could draw from it 
the sweet sounds which Mr. Beauvais’ fingers 
called forth. With a timid hand she touched 
one of the keys, then another, and having run 
the scale with light frightened fingers, she began 
slowly and laboriously to pick out note by note 
one of her favorite airs. Finding the task 
rather a hopeless one, she abandoned the effort 
and began to hum the air. Before the arrival 
of the wondrous instruments of music she had 
often sung softly as she moved about her work, 
but her wonderful reverence for them had 
lately kept her musical efforts silent. Now, 
alone, and full of earnestness to hear the air 
she loved, she gradually allowed her voice to 
rise and swell, sometimes touching one of the 
keys, flushing with delight if it accorded with 
the tones of her voice. A new idea now struck 
her. She could not play the air, but she could 
sing it, and some of her notes accorded with 
these white and black keys. After several 


trials she found she could sing and play occa¬ 
sionally a note without interrupting the air, and 
with this simple, one note accompaniment, she 
poured forth her pure clear voice fearlessly. 
No miser, over a new-found treasure, ever felt 
his heart beat with more rapture than this 
child felt at her newly discovered power. Her 
pale cheeks flushed crimson, her eyes were 
raised, and her whole figure seemed expanded 
with rapture, as the clear notes swelled higher 
and higher, filling the little room with waves of 
melody. At last, excited, trembling with xfiea- 
sure, she bent her head over the piano, and 
burst into tears. An exclamation behind her 
made her start and spring to her feet. 

Mons. Beauvais stood there, and not alone. 
With him was a gentleman, whom she had 
never seen before, whose large blue eyes l ested 
full upon her trembling figure and flushed face, 
as she stood silent before him. 

“Is this one of your pupils, Beauvais ?” he 
said, putting his fingers under the child’s chin, 
and gently raising her tearful face. 

“ No, sare ! I never heard her sing before.” 

“Who taught you?” said the gentleman 
kindly, to Carrie. 

“ No one, sir. They were all out, and I tried 
a little. I was very careful not to strike hard, 
and I did not wear it out much, I hope !” 

Both gentlemen laughed, and glad not to be 
scolded for meddling, the child glided past them 
into her own little room. 

“ Beauvais, that child’s a genius I” said the 
stranger. 

“ Eh, sare ! I never hears her sing before !” 
repeated the musician, who was in truth over¬ 
whelmed with surprise at Carrie’s performance. 

The conversation turned upon other topics, 
and having settled the business which had 
brought him there, the arrangements for a ser¬ 
enade to be given to one of his fashionable . 
friends, Mr. Clarence Latimer went away, and 
wondered who that child was with such a mag¬ 
nificent voice, and then forgot the whole inci¬ 
dent. 

Not so Mons. Beauvais. The idea that he 
had lived for six months within reach of such 
a voice, and never heard it, confounded him. 
He had liked Carrie, was pleased with her 
attentions to himself, and her frankly expressed 
delight at his music, but he had never thought 
of taking the same place as Miss Delattre 
towards their little friend. Now the case 
seemed entirely altered, and he at once con¬ 
ceived the design of instructing the child, and 
cultivating the musical talent with Which she 
was evidently endowed. 
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Words cannot describe Carrie’s ecstasy when 
this plan was imparted to her. Her eyes filled 
with tears, and throwing herself on her friend’s 
bosom, she fairly sobbed out her thanks. 
From that time regular hours were set apart 
for music. 

Six years had passed since Mrs. Harding 
died, when it became necessary for Carrie to 
leave the quiet, happy seclusion in which she 
had heretofore lived, and go out into the great 
city to earn her living. Miss Delattre had 
taken early in the winter a severe cold, neglect 
of its symptoms had increased it, rheumatism 
came after, and finally terminated in the loss of 
the use of the right hand. Now was the time for 
Carrie to repay the years of care which the old 
lady had lavished upon her, and she cheerfully 
took up the burden. 

Making flowers she soon found would not be 
sufficient; it was very well while there were two 
persons to work at it, but, alone, she found her 
labors would not be sufficient to support them. 

She applied at the millinery establishment 
for which her old friend had worked for so many 
years, and they readily agreed to take her as 
a hand. 

A perfect French scholar and a fine musician, 
it may seem strange that she did not think of 
these accomplishments as a means of support; 
but Carrie never thought of this. For every 
difficulty that she conquered in music, her in¬ 
structor supplied another to be surmounted, and 
the young girl really felt that her progressVas 
slow, and would have urged her own incompe¬ 
tency, had any one suggested to her to teach 
the art in which she was so promising a pupil; 
and, as for French, so natural was it now for 
her to use it, that she did not think of it as an 
accomplishment. She would as soon have 
thought of priding herself upon sjJeaking Eng¬ 
lish correctly. 

Mrs. Manners, the principal of the milliner’s 
store in which Carrie now worked, placed her 
as saleswoman in the show room. Her childish 
leanness of contour had vanished with her 
growth, the thin face was now a beautiful oval, 
the pale complexion, still white and smooth, 
was tinged with a healthful color, and a profu¬ 
sion of rich brown hair shaded the broad white 
forehead. Tall, graceful, and beautiful, with 
a natural refinement, improved by her inter¬ 
course with her old French friend, Carrie was 
a most valuable acquisition in the show room, 
especially as a native modesty, fostered by her 
secluded life, made her unobtrusive and re¬ 
spectful. Her evenings were devoted to music 
and the society of her friend. 


“Carrie, can you spare time to alter the 
arrangement of these flowers ?” said Mrs. Man¬ 
ners, coming into the show room with an ex¬ 
quisite crape hat in her hand. “ Mrs. Latimer 
wishes to have them higher up, and the girls 
are so hurried just now.” 

“Certainly; give it to me. How stiff they 
are !” And with quick, skilful fingers, Carrie 
took off the flowers, and began to reshape 
them. 

“Don’t! you will tear them to pieces!” 
cried Mrs. Manners. 

“ Tear them to pieces !” said Carrie, smiling, 
“Why, I have spent nearly all my life making 
flowers I There 1 Is not that better?” 

“ Beautiful I There, put them in. Here 
comes Mrs. Latimer, and—why, bless me, she 
has got our new neighbor, the rich French lady 
who lives around the corner. If I can secure 
her custom I’m a made milliner; for, I think, 
she wears a new bonnet every time she goes 
out.” 

Mrs. Latimer, a tall, elderly lady, entered the 
salesroom, accompanied by another lady about 
her own age, dressed with exquisite taste, and 
with a mild, benevolent face once seen never 
to be forgotten. 

After duly admiring the change in her new 
hat, wrought by Carrie’s skilful fingers, Mrs. 
Latimer introduced Madame de Villa, and, 
pleading an engagement, hurried away^leaving 
her friend to make her own selections. A dif¬ 
ficulty now arose, which Carrie, occupied in 
another part of the room, did not at first per¬ 
ceive. Mrs. Manners could speak nothing but 
English ; Madame de Villa, nothing but French. 
Weary at last with the fruitless effort to un¬ 
derstand her customer, Mrs. Manners turned 
away, saying :— 

“ Dear me 1 how provoking to lose such a rich 
customer, just because I can’t speak French 1” 

Carrie caught the words, and coming to Ma¬ 
dame de Villa, requested her order in French. 
Mrs. Manners was surprised, but gratified ; and 
through the medium of this willing interpreter, 
the orders were clearly delivered. 

“ Call at my house this afternoon, and I will 
give you the flowers for the bonnet,” said Ma¬ 
dame de Villa to Carrie, as she left. 

“Will you go?” said Mrs. Manners. “I 
know it is not exactly your place, but the er¬ 
rand-girl would never understand her.” 

“ Certainly, I will go,” said Carrie. 

When she made the promised call, Madame 
de Villa sent for her to come up into her dress¬ 
ing-room. The young girl’s eyes would rove 
with a natural curiosity over furniture, dresses, 
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and bijouterie, such as she had never seen be¬ 
fore ; but she listened attentively to the direc¬ 
tions for the disposal of the flowers. 

Hearing her own tongue from such a musical 
voice, and with such a pure accent from a beau¬ 
tiful girl, who, simply attired, acted as sales¬ 
woman in a store, naturally roused Madame 
de Villa’s curiosity ; and, courteously request¬ 
ing Carrie to be seated, she began to question 
her, and in a short time drew from her her 
simple history. 

Why do you not teach French ?” she asked. 
“ You say you have studied the grammar tho¬ 
roughly ; your accent is pure and your idioms 
correct.” 

“ I should not know where to apply for scho¬ 
lars,” said Carrie. “I have no friends except¬ 
ing Mons. Beauvais and Miss Helattre, and 
they have lived very secluded.” 

“ Well, well, we will see I” said Madame de 
Villa, and Carrie, understanding that the inter¬ 
view was over, took her leave. 

The next morning she was standing in the 
show-room alone, when Mrs. Latimer came in. 

“Miss Harding,” she said, coming abruptly 
to the point, “I have been talking to Madame 
de Villa about you, and she says you are com¬ 
petent to teach French. I have been looking 
out for a French teacher for my daughter, and 
having ascertained from Mrs. Manners that the 
story ycm told yesterday was true—there, don’t 
blush, "^e never doubted it—I have come to 
engage your services. As I linow that one 
scholar alone will not support you, I propose 
to get more. Come to my house on Wednesday 
evening next; I am going to have a party, and 
I will introduce you to some of my friends who 
have children, and we will try to make you a 
class. There, not a word. You are a good 
girl, or Mrs. Manners would never speak of 
you as she does. 'Be sure you come on Wed¬ 
nesday. Stay I I will send for you. What is 
your address ?” 

Carrie gave it, and Mrs. Latimer left her. 
Invited to a party at one of the largest houses 
in the city, and by one of its most elegant 
leaders of fashion, Carrie was half afraid she 
was dreaming. 

As soon as she reached home, she spoke of 
her new opening in life to Miss Delattre, or 
Aunt Elise, as she always called her. 

“You must go, my dear! you must go!” 
said the old lady, decidedly. “ Open the lower 
drawer in that bureau, and bring me a large 
roll you will find there.” 

Carrie obeyed. When opened, the roll con¬ 
tained many rich dresses, relics of the little old 


maid’s former state, but one and another was 
rejected. One was too dark, another faded, 
and all were too small, while the difference 
between the stature of the tall graceful girl,- 
and her little old friend, made any alteration a 
hopeless task. With a sigh, the roll was placed 
again in the drawer. 

“ Oh,” said Carrie, suddenly, “ I know what 
will do. I remember a roll of white muslin 
father sent to mother before I was born, which 
she always persisted was too rich for her to 
wear. It is in her trunk ; I will get it. I 
have often seen it,” and Carrie turned eagerly 
to the trunk. 

The muslin proved to be a rich India muslin 
heavily wrought, yellow, but otherwise in per¬ 
fect order. ISoap, water, and a hot sun soon 
bleached it white, and Carrie made it up. 

The anxiously expected evening came, and, 
when dressed, Carrie looked like some bright 
spirit in the little room. For the first time in 
her life she wore a dress which, fitting her form 
perfectly, left her arms and shoulders unco¬ 
vered. It fell, this snowy drapery, in full soft 
folds round her, and was untrimmed, save by 
a lace hunted up from Miss Delattre’s stock, 
which partially shaded the round white anus. 
Wreathed in with her dark chestnut curls, were 
clusters of jessamine, made by her own skilful 
fingers, and her beautiful face needed no orna¬ 
ment of jewels to set it off. The carriage sent 
by Mrs. Latimer came early, and, with many 
good wishes from her two friends, Carrie started 
for the party. 

The dressing room, filled with gay laughing 
girls, gave her an uneasy sensation ; she felt so 
lost and lonely in this crowd of strangers, but, 
throwing aside her shawl, and smoothing her 
hair with her hands, she descended the broad 
staircase to find her hostess. 

Many admiring eyes followed her graceful 
figure as she threaded her way among the 
crowd, but she did not know it. Mrs. Latimer 
received her kindly, herself astonished at the 
wondrous beauty of the young girl in her be¬ 
coming dress, and Madame de Villa took her 
yovLTig protegee under her own especial charge. 
The blaze of light, rich dresses, and splendid 
apartment were like dream land to the young 
girl, but native ease took the place of custom, 
and no awkward stare or gesture marked the no 
vice. She was still chatting with Madame de 
Villa, not hearing the inquiries made to Mrs. 
Latimer about the beautiful French girl, when 
the hostess came up with a face full of vexation. 

“ Is it not too provoking ?” she said; “ Mr. B. 
has brought his violin to play for us, and all 
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his music is in duets. His friend Mr. L., who 
was to play second violin, has sent a regret, 
and so we lose our music.” 

Carrie listened, and then said timidly: ‘‘ If 
it is not very difficult, I can play it for you.” 

“ Play the violin ! ” cried the astonished lady. 

“I can play a little !” 

The music was brought to her, and one glance 
showed it to be within her power. An instru¬ 
ment lay upon the piano, and Carrie, taking it 
up, pronounced herself ready to assist Mr. B. 
The celebrated musician cast one half con¬ 
temptuous glance at his proposed assistant, 
but took his violin, and, nodding to her, began 
to play. The contemptuous expression changed 
to one of quiet satisfaction as they jn’oceeded. 
Perfect time, accuracy and expression character¬ 
ized Carrie’s performance. Unconscious that 
she was doing anything extraordinary, only 
anxious to give her hostess the pleasure of 
hearing the great violinist, she played her part, 
as it should be played, secondary to her com¬ 
panion. As the last note died on the air, mur¬ 
murs of applause greeted them, but Carrie 
never dreamed that any of these were intended 
for her. 

Mr. B., turning to her, complimented her 
highly upon her performance, and, taking an¬ 
other piece from his pile, asked her if she could 
play the accompaniment. It was for piano and 
violin, and Carrie gave a ready assent. She 
was even more at home here than with the 
violin, and the performance went off with great 
success. 

“You sing?” said Mr. B., as she finished. 
He seemed to wish to engross the young girl 
entirely. 

“Yes.” 

“Sing !” he said, abruptly, and Carrie com¬ 
plied. 

There was no wish for display in all this. 
Remembering the intense delight she herself 
felt in hearing music, she hoped that, in a less 
degree, she was imparting the same pleasure. 
Her instrumental performances had been purely 
mechanical, but now the genius in her own 
soul shone forth. As she sang, the murmurs 
of conversation through the room were hushed, 
and all crowded to the piano. Clear, pure, 
and true came the notes, and full of power 
and richness rose the fresh young voice. How, 
as the song required, dying away in trills, grow¬ 
ing fainter and fainter, then coming back in 
prolonged full notes, filling the whole room 
with music. As she finished, a deep hush was 
over all that crowded room, for it seemed more 
than human, that glorious young voice. Mr. 


B.’s eyes were full of tears, so powerfully had 
this affected him ; and, still perfectly ignorant 
that she had done anything worthy of especial 
notice, the young girl glided back to her seat 
beside Madame de Villa. 

Gentlemen were introduced to her, but after 
a few moments’ chat, shrugged their shoulders, 
voted her a mere musical machine, and left her. 
Why ? She had never been to the opera, knew 
none of the celebrities, and had no small talk. 
One only exception there was to this rule'. 
One gentleman, Mrs. Latimer’s only son, kept 
his place beside her. He knew her history, and 
instead of talking on the chit-chat of society, he 
began to discuss books and music. Here Carrie 
was in her element. Mr. Beauvais had a good 
library of French literature, and knowing as he 
did many men of letters, he had from time to 
time borrowed standard works in her own lan¬ 
guage for the young girl’s perusal, and also to 
improve his own knowledge of English. 

Modest and quiet, Carrie still chatted with 
ease and grace, and Clarence was amazed at 
the information her remarks displayed. 

“Do you remember,” he said, suddenly, 
“the first time you ever tried to play?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Carrie, smiling; “I was 
caught in the act by Mr. Beauvais and another 
gentleman. I do not remember his face, for I 
was too much frightened to look up; but he 
had a gentle touch and a sweet voice. 

“ Thank you,” said Clarence, laughing. “ I 
prophesied then that you had genius, and my 
predictions are fulfilled.” 

“ You ! was it you ?” 

“I, myself,” was the gay answer. “Tell 
me, now, how you enjoy this evening ?” 

“Oh, so much,” said Carrie, “particularly 
the piano”—and she glanced at the grand piano 
on which her fingers had lingered with such a 
loving touch. “It don’t jingle like ours, and 
the pedal does not creak.” 

“Rather important advantages,” said Clar¬ 
ence. “ So you enjoy the piano ?” 

“Indeed I do. And I like to talk to you, 
too,” she added, frankly. “You know so 
much. How I should like to travel as you 
have done, and see all you have seen.” 

Clarence had too much tact to embarrass her 
by noticing the compliment, but he fully ap¬ 
preciated it. 

All pleasant things must have an end, and 
at midnight, according to promise, Carrie went 
home. She bade Mrs. Latimer and Madame 
de Villa good-night, and glided away, leaving 
the gayety in full bloom. Clarence accompanied- 
her; and asking permission to call, left her at 
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her own door. Think how odd it seemed for 
such a girl as that, to live in a little room in 
the third story of a small house in a narrow 
court. 

The next day Carrie took a grateful leave of 
her kind friend, Mrs. Manners, and entered upon 
her duties as a teacher. The eclat of her intro¬ 
duction, and the announcement of the fact that 
Mrs. Latimer intended to place her daughter 
under her instruction for both French and 
music, gave her a start in this line, and in a 
few weeks her time was entirely filled up at 
good prices. 

She was glad to change her former life for 
the present one, as it gave her more time to be 
at home, and her Aunt Elise seemed every day 
to need her care more. The old lady, in her 
little room, watched for the bright young face, 
and hungered for the cheerful voice that made 
the music of her home. No invitation to dine 
or sup in the houses where she taught, could 
keep Carrie away at the hours when she knew 
Miss Delattre was waiting for her to prepare 
her simple meals, and no daughter’s hand could 
have more gently and kindly fed the cripple. 
Her first party was the only indulgence of this 
kind she permitted herself to take. Many in¬ 
vitations were extended ; but she remembered 
her old friend’s words when she returned— 

*‘Oh, I am so glad to see you ! I have been 
so lone^ all the evening. Mr. Beauvais was 
at the Oieatre, and it was very dull.” 

And Carrie, thinking only of the immense 
debt of gratitude she owed her old friend, re¬ 
solved never to call forth the same complaint 
of loneliness again. 

Madame de Villa was the young girl’s con¬ 
stant friend. Books, music, paintings, all were 
placed within her reach, and the French lady 
delighted in her young 'proUgde. One morning, 
calling to get a book to read in the evenings 
to Miss Delattre, Carrie was surprised to find 
Madame de Villa making preparations for a 
journey. 

“Ah, Carrie!” she said, looking up as the 
young girl entered. “ I was going to send for 
you. Sit down, and listen to me. I am going 
to France, going to live there, and I want you 
to^o with me. Not,” she continued, mistak¬ 
ing the young girl’s expression of dismay, 
“not as a companion or a subordinate, but as 
;my child, my adopted daughter, to whom at my 
death I shall will all my property. I love you, 
Carrie ! ” and she drew her into a close embrace. 
“I am widowed and childless; you shall be 
my child.” 

For a few moments surprise kept Carrie silent; 


then she said: “Oh, you are too kind, too 
good, but I cannot 1” 

“Cannot! why?” 

“I cannot leave Aunt Elise. She depends 
upon my labors for her daily bread. Could I 
leave her to starve ?” 

“ My dear child, do not accuse me of such an 
inhuman idea ! I will leave an ample income 
for Miss Delattre.” 

“ But she is a cripple ; she cannot live alone.” 

“I will pay some one to attend to her; so 
make your mind easy about that.” 

“ Pay some one 1 Oh, Madame de Villa, can 
hired hands be to her what mine are ? Can 
paid services take the place of those dictated 
by love alone ? She loves me, and the separa¬ 
tion would kill her. You are kind, and I am 
very, very grateful; but I cannot leave Aunt 
Elise!” 

“But, my child, I will make you rich, and 
you can send her superb presents. She is no 
relation to you—has no real claim upon you.” 

“No real claim upon me! She has been 
more than a mother to me since my own died. 
Parent, teacher, friend. All I am I owe to her. 
Could you expect me to be a grateful, dutiful 
child to you, if I repaid her by deserting her in 
her lonely, crippled old age ?” 

“You are right! Go back to her. I will 
write to you often ; and remember if her death 
releases you, you are to be mine, my child.” 

A long loving conversation followed, and then 
Carrie returned home. 

Miss Delattre was seated in her arm-chair 
near the window when Carrie entered, and a 
gush of emotion flooded the young girl’s eyes 
as she pictured her waiting thus for one who 
would never come. Crossing the room softly, 
she knelt down beside her old friend, and 
looked up lovingly into her face. 

“ Carrie, Carrie,” softly sighed Miss Delattre, 
stroking back the rich dark hair from the fair 
forehead. “ I think you have been gone a 
great while.” 

“ I was detained at Madame de Villa’s.” 

“ Did you get a new book ?” 

“ No, auntie, I forgot it. Madame de Villa is 
going home to France. She starts for Ne w York 
this afternoon.” 

“ Going home ! France, dear France I’’and the 
invalid’s fingers fluttered. “ Home to France !” 
and then a deep silence fell on the two. Carrie, 
leaning her head against the arm-chair, thought 
over her long conversation with Madame de 
Villa, and the invalid went in fancy across the 
water to “ dear France.” 

The next aftenaoon, when Miss Julia Latimer 
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-viras taking her singing lesson, her brother 
Clarence strolled into the parlor. It was the 
first time Carrie had seen him since the event¬ 
ful party, and she returned his graceful bow, 
with smiling pleasure. 

“Do go away, Claire, while I take my les¬ 
son,” said his sister. 

“ I shall not disturb you,” was the reply, and 
he sat down near the window. 

The lesson was over, but Sophie, Carrie’s other 
scholar, was out, though expected home every 
minute. Julie, glad to run away, left the room, 
and Clarence joined Carrie at the piano. No 
idea of impropriety disturbed the young girl. 
She was waiting for a pupil. Mr. Latimer surely 
had a right to remain in his own parlor, and 
the time would be less tedious in company 
than alone. 

“ Do you still retain your love for this piano ?” 
said Clarence. 

“As the first really fine instrument I ever 
touched, I certainly love it,” was Carrie’s re- 

piy* 

“I never heard you play except to accom¬ 
pany a duet or the voice j will you favor me 
now 

“ Certainly ! I must wait till Sophie comes. 
Give me a subject !^’ 

“ A subject ?” 

“ I had rather improvise than play from 
memory. Mons. Beauvais always gave me a 
subject at every lesson.” 

“ She does not seem aware that there is any 
genius required for that,” thought Clarence, 
amused at her simple business-like tone ; aloud 
he said : “ Take memory, Miss Harding.” 

“Memory, whose ? mine ?” 

“Yes.” 

For an instant she was silent, then she said 
in a low tone: ‘‘My first recollection is my 
mother’s lament over my father’s death at sea. 

Low, quivering notes softly glided, into a 
murmuring like rippling water, growing deeper 
and stronger as, forgetting her listener, the 
young girl 3 imagination pictured a storm at 
sea. Gradually the deep sonorous chords, and 
rapid sweeping, like wind, among the keys, 
died away, and joining her voice, a wailing 
dirge for the lost sailor filled the room ; then 
more slowly, solemnly rose a hymn for her 
mother. Gliding softly from sad strains, little 
scraps of the negro airs she had first learned 
from the hand organs followed, and then her 
face flushed and her eyes shone as she recalled 
Mons. Beauvais’first meeting with her. Look¬ 
ing earnestly forward, her fingers gradually 
drawing out sounds of unparalleled sweetness 
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and melody, she burst suddenly into a song of 
praise. There were no words, yet Clarence 
knew she was recalling the day when she first 
tested her own musical powers. The rich’ glo¬ 
rious voice filled the air around him, and the 
joyousness of the song made him almost long 
to join his voice with hers, when she was re¬ 
called from her dreams, he from his ecstasy, 
by— 

“lam ready for my lesson. Miss Harding I” 

Little Sophie, Mrs. Latimer’s youngest child, 
had, all unperceived by Carrie or Clarence, 
come in, taken off shawl and bonnet, and now 
stood ready for her lesson. 

Thoughtfully, his heart full of that glorious 
music, Clarence left them, feeling that his 
sister’s childish strumming would be unendu¬ 
rable after Carrie’s performance. 

That same evening, wdiile Carrie sat at her 
aunt’s feet reading aloud, there came a tap at 
the door. She opened it, to find Mr. Latimer 
standing there. 

“ May I hope I am not intruding?” he said ; 
“ you gave me permission to call, on the even¬ 
ing when I escorted you home from my mother’s. 

I have been out of town, or I should have 
availed myself of it sooner. 

“ Walk in,” said Carrie. “ Aunt Elise, this 
is Mr. Latimer, the gentleman I spoke to you 
about.” 

Clarence spoke to the old lady in her own 
tongue, and accepted Carrie’s offered feat. His 
call was a long one. Having lately visited 
France, he could give Miss Delattre intelligence 
of scenes and people, from whom she never ex¬ 
pected to hear again, yet although attentive to 
her, his eye took in the neat arrangement of 
the simple furniture and the graceful figure 
sewing near the table. 

“You will come again, come often,” said 
Miss Delattre as he rose to go. 

“ Thank you for permission to do so,” he said. 
There were few tete a tete's after this for Carrie 
and her old friend. Some time in the evening, 
if only to stay long enough to bring some 
flowers or a book, Clarence came in, often re¬ 
maining for hours, reading aloud while Carrie 
sewed, or chatting with Miss Delattre of the 
never wearying subject—France. Coming home 
from long walks and patience tasking lessons, 
Carrie learned to listen for the well-known 
knock, and cheerful voice at the door, welcom¬ 
ing both with frank pleasure. 

Coming home one day at dinnertime, she was 
surprised at having no answer to her cheery 
good-day, from her aunt, and looking up saw 
that the old lady’s head was thrown back, her 
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mouth partly open, her eyes fixed and glassy. 
A loud cry of terror brought Mons. Beauvais to 
her side, but all help now was useless. Miss 
Delattre was dead. 

With this grief still weighing bitterly upon 
her, a new trial came. Mrs. Latimer visited 
her, paid her bill for her daughter’s tuition, 
withdrew them from Carrie’s care, and then 
heaped upon the young girl’s head the bitterest 
reproaches for her “shameless conduct with 
regard to Clarence.” 

“ My conduct I My brain is confused with 
sorrow and surprise ! What have I done ?” 

“ It is too late to feign ignorance, Miss Hard¬ 
ing,” said Mrs. Latimer, severely. “I little 
thought my kindness to you would meet with 
such base ingratitude. Have not you and your 
aunt tried to inveigle my son, one of the first 
young men in the city, into marrying you—a 
music teacher?” 

Carrie stood erect, with flashing eye and 
flushed cheek. “ You mistake, madam. That 
your son has sought me, loves me, is true. 
That I return his love is also true ; for, unac¬ 
customed to let worldly calculations influence 
my heart, I gave him my love freely, as he 
offered his. He has asked me to be his bride ; 
but”—and she drew a ring from her finger, 
and placed it in Mrs. Latimer’s hand—“you 
will return this, telling him why I send it. I” 
—and she drew herself up proudly—“I enter 
no family where I am unwelcome.” And she 
bent her head with queenly grace, and left the- 
room, crossing the entry to remain with Mons. 
Beauvais till Mrs. Latimer saw fit to depart, 
which she did soon, glad to have got through 
her errand without the ©xpected fit of tears and 
hysterics. 

Furious with generous indignation, Clarence 
flew to Carrie that evening, after hearing his 
mother’s story. She was gone. Mons. Beau¬ 
vais could not or would not give any clue to 
her whereabouts ; and, after weeks spent in 
fruitless search, Clarence finally relinquished 
the pursuit in despair. 

Three years passed away. Clarence was on 
a visit to New York when an invitation was 
sent to him to join a large fancy party; the 
note concluded thus :— 

“ Amongst our other guests, my mother has 
invited a new belle, a French lady, heiress to 
an immense fortune, who is on a visit to Ame¬ 
rica with her guardian. Be sure to come. 

“Henry.” 

The rooms were crowded when Clarence came 


in, and the usual mixture of costumes belong¬ 
ing to such a scene prevailed. His own dress 
of a friar was too modest to attract much notice, 
and he mingled in the crowd. 

“ Have you seen the fortune-teller ?” said a 
pretty blonde, who accepted his arm for a pro¬ 
menade. “ All the gentlemen are crazy about 
her, and she will not unmask. Ah! thei-e 
she is !” 

Clarence looked in the direction indicated. 

A tall, graceful girl was leaning against a marble 
pedestal, toying with some flowers upon it, 
and conversing with two gentlemen. She was 
dressed in black velvet, richly embroidered in 
gold. The dress, open in front, left exposed a vest 
of white satin buttoned with large pearl buttons, 
and rich lace closed with a diamond pin at the 
throat. Upon her head was a long, rich, black 
lace veil, and her mask covered all her face 
save her mouth, which could be seen through 
its lace edge, while two large dark eyes shone 
through the holes in the mask. 

“Ah,” said one of the gentlemen, looking 
up, “there comes Clarence Latimer. Now, 
Lady Sorceress, for a new’trait of skill.” 

The lady did not answer, her graceful head 
being bent low over the flowers. 

“ Come, Claire, and have your fortune told,” 
said both gentlemen, in gay tones. 

Clarence bowed to the stately lady, who 
turned her eyes full upon his face. 

“You have known trouble,” she said, in a 
deep voice ; “the lines on your face tell that.” 

“ Trouble !” said one of the gentlemen, gayly. 
“ I think your skill is failing you. Why, Clar¬ 
ence Latimer is the envy of half his friends.” 

“ Yet he has known trouble through poverty 
and obscuifity.” 

“ It is clear yon have mistaken the person,” 
continued the young man, son of the hostess 
for the evening. 

“No, I do not mistake I” was the answer. 
“ It was not his own poverty, but that of one—” 

“ Hush I hush!” said Clarence, in a low 
tone ; “ do not name her here.” 

“Then you have not forgotten her?” said 
the lady, in the same low voice. The rest of 
the group left the two together. 

“Forgotten! Never!” 

“I can give you tidings of her.” 

“You can?” said the young man, eagerly. 
“Where is she? Is she near, or far away? 
Alas ! I fear poor and friendless now !” * 

“Not so. Through the death and liberal 
will of one who adopted her after her aged 
friend’s death, she is now in the highest society 
. in Paris, and rich enough to”—and her voice 
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took a tone of bitter irony—“ satisfy even your 
mother.” 

“Lost I lost!” said Clarence, in a low, sad 
tone. “Had she been in trouble, seas could 
not have divided us ; but now she might justly 
despise me if I sought her.” 

“ Not so I I know her well: she cannot for¬ 
get, cannot cease to love one who won her 
heart when her friends were few, and who 
would have married her despite her station. 
But she is proud ; she cannot seek one whose 
family cast her off.” » 

“ Gently,” said Clarence, “ gently 1 My mo¬ 
ther is dead. ” 

“ Are you confessing to this reverend friar ?” 
said a gay voice behind the two. 

“Not yet,” said the sorceress, taking Clar¬ 
ence’s arm. “Will you promenade with me, 
Mr. Latimer?” She gently led him to the 
conservatory. Then, when they were alone, 
Clarence said in an agitated voice :— 

“Tell me, who are you ?” 

“ Mademoiselle de Villa, the adopted child 
and heiress of your mother’s old friend, but”— 
and she took off her mask—“ better known to 
you as Carrie Harding.” 

So Clarence, of all the suitors to the French 
heiress was the successful one, though all the 
disappointed ones declared they could not make 
it out “ why he was introduced at Mrs. Mason’s 
fancy ball just one week before he was mar¬ 
ried.” 


THE MARVELS AND MYSTERIES OF A 
SEED. 

Have you ever considered how wonderful a 
thing the seed of a plant is ? It is the miracle 
of miracles. God said, “ Let there be ‘ plants 
yielding seed,’” and it is further added, each 
one “after his kind.” 

The great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that 
the germs of all past, present, and future gene¬ 
rations of seeds were contained one within the 
other, as if packed in a succession of boxes. 
Other learned men have explained this mys¬ 
tery in a different way. But what signify all 
tlieir explanations ? Let them explain it as 
they will, the wonder remains the same, and 
we must still look upon the reproduction of 
the seed as a continual miracle. 

Is there upon earth a machine, is there a 
palace, is there even a city, which contains so 
much that is wonderful as is inclosed in a 
single seed—one grain of corn, one little brown 
apple-seed, one small seed of a tree—picked 


up, perhaps, by a bird for her little ones—the 
smallest seed of a poppy or a bluebell, or even 
one of the seeds that float about in the air in¬ 
visible to our eyes I There is a world of mar¬ 
vels and brilliant beauties hidden in each of 
these tiny seeds. Consider their immense 
number, the perfect separation of the diflerent 
kinds, their power of life and resurrection, and 
their wonderful fruitfulness I 

Consider, first, their number. About a hun¬ 
dred and fifty years ago, the celebrated Linnseus, 
“ the father of Botany,” reckoned about 8,000 
different kinds of plants ; and he then thought 
that the whole number existing could not 
much exceed 10,000. But, a hundred years 
after him, M. de Candolle, of Geneva, described 
40,000 kinds of plants ; and at a later period 
he counted 60,000, then 80,000, and he sup¬ 
posed it possible that the number might even 
amount to 100,000. 

Well, let us ask, have these 100,000 kinds of 
plants ever failed to bear the right seed ? Have 
they ever deceived us ? Has a seed of wheat 
ever yielded barley, or a seed of a poppy grown 
up into a sunflower? Has a sycamore-tree 
ever sprung from an acorn, or a beech-tree 
from a chestnut? A little bird may carry 
away the small seed of a sycamore in its beak 
to feed its nestlings, and, on the way, may 
drop it on the ground. The tiny seed may 
spring up and grow where it fell, unnoticed, 
and sixty years after it may become a magnifi¬ 
cent tree, under the shade of which the flocks 
of the valleys and their shepherds may rest. 

Consider next the wonderful power of life 
and resurrection bestowed on the seeds of 
plants, so that they may be preserved from 
year to year, and even from century to century. 

Let a child put a few seeds in a drawer, and 
shut them up, and sixty years afterward, when 
his hair is white and his step tottering, let him 
take one of these seeds and sow it in the ground, 
and, soon after, he will see it spring up into 
new life, and become a young, fresh, and beau¬ 
tiful plant. 

M. Jouannet relates that in the year 1835 sev¬ 
eral old Celtic tombs were discovered near Ber- 
gorac. Under the head of each of the dead 
bodies there was found a small square stone or 
brick, with a hole in it, containing a few seeds, 
which had been placed there beside the dead 
by the heathen friends who had buried them, 
perhaps 1,500 or 1,700 years before. These 
seeds were carefully sowed by those who found 
them—and what, think you, was seen to spring 
up from this dust of the dead ?—beautiful sun¬ 
flowers, blue corn-flowers, and clover, bearing 
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blossoms as bright and sweet as those woven 
into wreaths by merry children playing in the 
fields. 

Some years ago a vase, hermetically sealed, 
was found in a mummy-pit in Egypt, by Wil¬ 
kinson, who sent it to the British Museum. 
The librarian there having unfortunately bro¬ 
ken it, discovered in it a few grains of wheat 
and one or two peas, old, wrinkled, and as 
hard as stone. The peas were planted carefully 
under glass on the 4th of June, 1844, and, at the 
end of thirty days, these old seeds were seen to 
spring up into new life. They had been buried 
probably about 3,000 years ago (perhaps in the 
time of Moses), and had slept all that long 
time, apparently dead, yet still living, in the 
dust of the tomb. 

Is not the springing of the seed an emblem 
of the resurrection of the dead ? Accordingly it 
is mentioned by the Apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. xv., 
where, from the springing of the seed, he ex¬ 
plains the doctrine of the resurrection unto 
life. 


THE RAIN. 

BY EARNEST BEALLE. 

Merrily, mournfully, pattering still, 

Falling like dew on the flowers. 

Singing, and sighing, and moaning at will, 

Falleth the rain all the hours ; 

Dancing so merrily over the eaves, 

Falling like music’s refrain, 

Hiding its gems in the heart of the leaves, 

Merrily falleth the rain. 

Falling and falling cheerily still, 

It kisses the lilies’ white breast; 

Over the meadows it wanders at will. 

Lulling the blue-hells to rest. 

Merrily, cheerily falleth the rain 
Over the country and town. 

Like the soft murmur of music’s refrain, 

The fairy-like rain cometh down. 

The rain, the rain, the beautiful rain. 

Sadly and sweetly it falls. 

To the souls of the dead, where the grass groweth green. 
In sweet spirit voices it calls; 

It makes, with its murmurs of beautiful grief, 

The flowers to blow o’er each head. 

And by its sweet treasures of rose-bud and leaf 
Makes lovely the homes of the dead. 

The rain, the rain, the beautiful rain. 

The merrily, mournfully falling. 

The echo of footsteps that fall not again, 

Strange voices to earth ever calling; 

The whisper of magic that maketh the buds 
In beauty and frailty to glow, 

The message of mercy to man from his God, 
Proclaiming “All peace be below.’’ 


THE CHILD’S DREAM. 

BY S. E. H. 

“Mamma, I’ve had a sweet, sweet dream : - 
I thought the spring was come, 

And, standing by a cool bright stream, 

I heard the brown bees hum. 

“The countless sands beneath my feet 
Seemed drops of yellow gold. 

And the wind that toss’d my hair was sweet 
With odors manifold. 

“ And oh, mamma, you cannot think 
* How gay the blossoms grew ! 

A host upon the river’s brink 
Were clad in white and blue. 

“While others stretched across the wood, 

And up the hillside wound. 

As if a bunch of rainbows had 
Been flung upon the ground. 

“And as I watched in ecstacy 

Their bright heads toss and flare, 

A stream of sweetest melody 
Came surging through the air. 

“And oh, mamma, it soared and rang. 

And seemed the sky to fill; 

An Eden seraph must have sang 
Above that flowery hill. 

“ And while I knelt with strange sweet awe 
I ne’er had felt before. 

These words came mingling with the song, 
Aud echoed down the shore: 

“ ‘ Sweet child ! no strife, nor fear, nor care, 
Hath aught to do with thee— 

Thou art too pure to see or share 
The false world’s falsity ! 

“ ‘And, bright-haired darling! ere the sun 
Another round shall take. 

Thou ’It stand where sorrows never come. 
Where pure hearts never break!’ 

“ And then the music, soft and low, 

Died oat along the stream ; 

The landscape faint and fainter grew, 

I woke—and ’twas a dream 1 

“ But deep within my heart I know 
The angel’s words were true; 

And, mother, I would joy to go 
If you were going too. 

“ And you come ere many years; 

This world is fleeing fast— 

Oh, mother, why those bitter tears? 

We ’ll meet above at last!’’ 

******* 

When twilight’s clouds of purple hue 
Sailed o’er the far off sky. 

That child with dreamy eyes of blue. 

Lay sweetly down to die. 

And ere with morn’s first gush of song 
The eastern hills were rife, 

He stood amid that shining throng 
Beside the stream of life I 
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It was something .very unusual, hut that 
morning Mary Humphreys had a headache ; 
not one of that kind which throbs with its 
fierce heats through the temples, and fires the 
brain, and tortures every nerve with its sharp 
baptismal of pain—nothing of that sort had ever 
seized on the pretty head of Mary Humphreys, 
but it ached, nevertheless, with a dull, slow, 
heavy ache, that made her long-lashed eyelids 
droop over a pair of eyes like amethyst, and 
quenched somewhat the half blossomed roses 
that always seemed on the point of opening 
wide and bright in the cheeks of this girl of 
whom I am to tell you. 

She was an only daughter, and her father, 
Doctor Samuel Humphreys, was the oldest phy¬ 
sician in Woodleaf, and belonged to one of the 
oldest families in the fine old town. Indeed, 
the Humphreys have always prided themselves 
on their fine old stock, and the doctor seemed 
to combine all the best qualities of his race. 
He was a man of high cultivation, of warm, 
broad, generous nature, of instincts and sympa¬ 
thies fine as a woman’s ; a Christian gentle- 
,man; and this Christianity, which was, with 
the old doctor, a living, abiding principle, 
permeated his whole life, and softened the 
haughtiness and exclusiveness which mani¬ 
fested itself in the other members of his family. 
Mary was like her father. Her mother was a 
woman gentle, sweet, lovable, a true home 
wife and mother; whose rare and delicate 
beauty, faded now, was a type of her character. 
Mary inherited her father’s force, his warm, 
quick, impulsive nature, which her twenty-three 
years had not yet controlled and disciplined. 

The holidays were just over, and the doctor’s 
daughter had taken an active part in the Christ¬ 
mas festivals, in the dressing of the Christmas 
tree in the old gray stone church ; and the late 
nights and the exciting work had at last proved 
too much for even Mary’s elastic youth and 
nerves. 

You want rest, my dear, for a day—that is 
all; you ’ll be right to-morrow,” said the doctor, 
as he looked at the drooping face of his darling, 
and handed her a sedative he had just mixed. 

“ Take that instead of the sleigh-ride I intend¬ 
ed to give you to-day.” 

“ Oh, father, you ’re not going down to the 
Run this dreadful morning !” said Mrs. Hum¬ 
phreys with a deprecatory tone and face, as 
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she came into the sitting-room, and saw her 
husband drawing on his gloves. 

‘‘ This dreadful morning! This glorious 
morning, you mean, my dear, with the pines 
drooping, heavy with the white lilies of snow 
they ’ve gathered overnight; and the branches 
of every tree thick with crystals, that remind 
one of Aaron’s rod which blossomed all over.” 

“0, Samuel, you have your old way of 
putting things !”• said Mrs. Humphreys, with a 
smile which retained somewhat of the beauty 
of her youth. 

“It’s the right way, mamma,” said Mary, 
with eyes cast, brimful of pride and tenderness, 
on her father, who was a man that any wife and 
child might be proud of. 

The doctor kissed the two women, then went 
out, and his sleigh cut the first line in the 
white flannel of snow which clothed the prin¬ 
cipal street of Woodleaf that winter morning. 
The ride to the Run was a long one, but the 
doctor’s patients there were a family poor 
and sick. That was enough. Mary Humphreys 
walked up and down the room awhile, looking 
out of the window, and marvelled at the mir¬ 
acle which had clothed the earth—the earth, 
which had waited bare and patient for it, 
through the slow December ; and now, in the 
sunlight, the branches were glorified with clus¬ 
ters of pearl and opal, and the grove of pines 
on the left crowned its green plumes with 
snow that looked like a surf of lilies. 

Mary was in a softened, susceptible mood 
that morning, for pain has likewise its mission, ^ 
and her sweet eyes searched in the snow, *and 
found in its whiteness and purity, wrapping 
up the blank, sodden, uncomely winter earth, 
a type of the Eternal love, and wisdom, and 
power from whence it came. At last the sed¬ 
ative soothed the pain in her head ; she turned 
from the window, and sat down before the 
grate fire, and watched the bright jets of flame, 
and compared them to glowing leaves bursting 
suddenly out of the dark soil of coal beneath. 

And as she sat there, in her dreamy, conva¬ 
lescing state of mind and body, the door opened 
suddenly, without even a preliminary knock, 
and a young man entered the room. He was 
dark, tall, with a fine, not handsome face, 
which had some subtle likeness to Mary’s, a 
good manly face, a rapid, nervous figure ; and 
always the bearing of a gentleman. But his 
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face was wliite, now, and agitated. No one 
could doubt that he was laboring under deep, 
but well-disciplined emotion ; there was some¬ 
thing that bordered on desperation in his eyes, 
but a purpose, deliberately made, one that 
would be followed to the death, had concen¬ 
trated itself about his lips. 

“George, what is the matter?” stammered 
Mary, as she rose up, for she felt at once that 
her cousin brought her evil tidings. 

He was the son of Judge Humphreys, her 
father’s brother, a gentleman of the old school, 
with all the pride and obstinacy of the old, 
dead Humphreys. With a deep-seated pride 
in his good name and position, a man with 
many good qualities, but one whose purposes 
and convictions it was not pleasant to encounter. 

The young man sat down, and looked at her' 
a moment without answering a word. There 
was something in his eyes which drew out 
Mary’s heart, and George had always been to 
lier in place of the elder brother God took in 
his boyhood; for the cousin and the brother 
were both of one age, just four years Mary’s 
seniors. At last the young man spoke. 

“What is the matter, did you say, Mary? 
Perhaps I had better leave it for others to 
tell as I first intended. You will know soon 
enough.” 

She put her little hand on his arm in the 
pretty sisterly way that was like her. “ It is 
something that concerns you—that troubles 
you, George; and so I had rather hear it from 
^our lips.” 

He looked at her again, and she saw the des¬ 
perate gleam banish from the eyes ; and they 
filmed with something that at another time 
George Humphreys would have turned away 
- his head that she should not see. “ It is the 
same sweet, bright, pitiful face that it always 
was, Mary,” he said ; “ the face that I always 
believed in, trusted, and loved, too, better than 
all faces in the world—all but one. It will be 
very hard, very strange to see it grow cold, and 
darken down on me ; but it will not shake ray 
purpose, not for a moment.” And now the 
old gleam drank up the tears in the eyes of 
George Humphreys, and he ground his teeth 
together. 

“ George, George, what is the matter ?” some 
vague fear taking hold of the doctor’s daughter 
and chilling her from head to foot. 

He did not delay his answer now. “ This is 
the matter, Mary : My father has this morning 
turned me from his house forever, and forbade 
me to look upon his face, because I have dis¬ 
graced him, and dishonored his name I” He 


fairly hurled out the words at her, in a stern, 
defiant way, that for the moment took no 
thought of their efiect. 

But the shock for the moment was too much. 
She leaned her head back, faint and sick. Her 
cousin was at her side in a moment, chafing 
her hands. 

“Forgive me, Mary I I didn’t think you 
would take it so.” 

• “Wait a moment—I am better no#. What 
have you done, George?” She asked the ques¬ 
tion without faltering, looking him steadily in 
the face, and yet the heart of Mary Humphreys 
stood still as she awaited the answer, for a 
terrible fear had taken possession of her. 

It came prompt and fearless. “ Nothing, 
Mary, that I am ashamed of before God or 
man.” 

“ Thank God !” said Mary Humphreys, and 
she burst into tears. Her worst fears were 
relieved now. Nothing would seem very ter¬ 
rible after that. 

“You do not fear t/iat, Mary ?” 

“ I did, George, for a minute ; forgive me.” 

She saw what was coming next cost him a 
terrible struggle. “ But there has harm, dis¬ 
grace come to Elizabeth. Oh, Mary, you used 
to love her—you were schoolmates together— 
you will not forsake her now, now that the 
world will 1 ” 

“ W^hat has happened to Elizabeth, George ?” 
And again there was bewilderment and terror 
in the sweet eyes of Mary Humphreys. In the 
next hour she had learned the whole truth. It 
was fearful enough ; and yet Mary thanked God 
in her heart that the sin was not on the souls of 
those she loved. George Humphreys had been 
for a year betrothed to Elizabeth Seaton. She 
was the daughter of a wealthy banker in New 
York, a schoolmate and friend of Mary’s, whom 
the young lawyer had first met on a visit to the 
doctor’s. 

Elizabeth Seaton was a girl-woman, fit to be 
the elect and dearest friend of Mary Hum¬ 
phreys ; a sweet, generous, noble woman, with 
a face, not handsome, but at times beautiful, 
always delicate, sweet, intelligent. 

The families on both sides had been gratified 
with the engagement. The Seatons occupied 
a high social position in the city, and were 
wealthy and honorable. And Judge Humphrej’-s 
was a man who valued these things ; and George 
was liis only son, of whom any parent might 
be proud. 

The matter was all settled ; the wedding was 
to transpire the following May, when lol Mr. 
Seaton, the president of the old saving bank, was 
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found to have embezzled large sums from the 
bank, where he had occupied for more than 
two years a position of the highest trust. The 
disco very was made suddenly, and fairly stunned 
those who had known the man longest and 
most intimately. But, alas ! no man can sin 
to himself. With what bewilderment and an¬ 
guish, bitterer than death, the blow fell upon 
Gerald Seaton’s wife and daughter cannot be 
imagined, much less told. The defaulter ma- 
aged to make his escape from the country, just 
in time to avoid apprehension. 

The first knowledge of these appalling facts 
reached George Humphreys through the letter 
of his betrothed. It fell like a thunderbolt on 
the heart of the young man. Elizabeth Seaton, 
in the midst of her humility and anguish was 
too honorable to conceal anything. She dis¬ 
closed the whole truth, holding back nothing 
for her own sake or her father’s, and offering 
no extenuation for his crime beyond that which 
all his friends did, that he had been beguiled 
into h^avy and ruinous speculations ; and that 
he had hoped, as many a man so vainly does, 
to save himself from failure, by employing the 
bank funds, and restoring what he had taken 
before the embezzlement should be detected. 
He did not mean that it should be robbery. 

And then Elizabeth Seaton did just what any 
one, knowing the real essence of this girl’s 
character, would be certain she would have 
done. She absolutely released her betrothed 
from his engagement. She and her mother 
were about to hide their sorrow and shame in 
some obscure village, where the small fortune 
which Mrs. Seaton held in her own right would 
support them. 

George Humphreys was a man of the finest 
honor; moreover, he loved Elizabeth Seaton 
with that love which neither misfortune nor 
disgrace could shake ; and the idea of forsaking 
her, in this hour of her great affliction, was 
one that his honor would have spurned as it 
would the suggestion of a crime, had not his 
heart, too, wrung with pity and tenderness, for 
he longed to bear all the storm which had 
fallen so suddenly into her sweet young life. 

George Humphreys held long counsel with 
himself after reading the letter of his betrothed, 
and his resolution was taken. He would at 
once seek Elizabeth, and prevail upon her to 
become his wife, overruling any obstacles which 
her pride and delicacy might interpose at this 
juncture to their union. He, at least, would 
show to the world that he was as proud and 
glad to do her that greatest honor which man can 
bestow on woman, now that the shadow of her 


father’s disgrace had fallen upon her, as he was 
when it stood fair as his own before all men. 
And, like a true man, George Humphreys re¬ 
joiced that his strong arm and his loving heart 
should shelter Elizabeth Seaton in the time of 
amazement and anguish. 

And with this purpose deliberately settled, 
George Humphreys sought his father. It cost 
him a strong pang to tell the story to the stern, 
proud old man, who listened silently and with 
his head hidden in his hands, after the first few 
brief, sharp questions he had asked at the com¬ 
mencement. So George Humphreys was not 
interrupted until he had disclosed all that 
Elizabeth had written, and added thereto his 
intention of going to her at once, and having 
their union consummated. 

There was a little silence when the ardent 
voice of the young man ceased; and then old 
Judge Humphreys lifted liis face, a pale, proud 
face, beneath its crown of shining gray hai^. 
“You shall not do this thing, George. You 
shall not bring-dishonor upon the old name of 
Humphreys by uniting it to the daughter of 
a criminal.” 

The young man winced under the words ; 
for a moment his eyes blazed—it was well that 
no man but his father dared speak that name 
in his presence; but remembering whom he 
was addressing, he choked down the pain and 
the anger, enough to say in a pleading voice : 

But Elizabeth is not to blame for her father’s 
sin?” 

“I grant it. I am sorry for you both from 
my heart. But she mus^, bear her shame 
alone ; no son of mine must take it on him.” 

So the old Judge was inexorable. Pride was 
the strongest, hardest part of his nature ; pride 
in the old honorable name of his fathers, which 
had come down to him through many genera¬ 
tions without stain or blemish, and this pride 
hardened and blinded the old man to all pity 
or compassion ; for George was his only son, 
and tlie thought that he would marry the daugh¬ 
ter of one whose name was now a by-word and 
a disgrace, was more than the old Judge could 
bear. Argument and entreaty availed nothing. 
The strong will set itself as a rock against 
them ; and at last high words, terrible words, 
passed between the father and the sou. George 
would not be moved from his purpose of at 
once taking to wife Elizabeth Seaton, and it 
ended at last in the old Judge's solemnly lift¬ 
ing up his liand, and declaring that the hour 
in which he married the daughter of “that 
outlaw from justice,” he was no longer a son 
of his, and forbidding him even, as the hus- 
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band of Elizabeth Seaton, to cross his father’s 
threshold again. 

So G-eorge Humphreys bowed his head and 
went out from his father’s presence, with a face 
white as the dead, and a step that faltered 
as a little child’s ; but his purpose was not 
shaken. 

An hour later, he was leaving Woodleaf, re¬ 
solving to confide nothing of all which had 
transpired to any mortal, when the thought of 
his cousin Mary came over him. The shock 
which the young lawyer had received during 
this interview with his father made him feel 
for the time that all men were against him ; 
but as Mary’s sweet face rose before him, 
and the memory of the quick, tender heart be¬ 
neath it, which all his boyhood intimacy with 
her had furnished him such proof, the soul of 
George Humphreys softened ; and, half against 
his own will, he turned back, and sought his 
uncle’s dwelling. 

Mary Humphreys had listened to her cousin’s 
story, with a face out of which all the roses 
were blanched. Amazement, horror, and pity 
shook her by turns; but the thought of all 
Elizabeth Seaton’s anguish mastered all the 
others at last; for the girls had been to each 
other almost what sisters are, and she was 
sobbing like a child when her cousin finally 
paused. 

“What are you going to do, George?” she 
stammered out at last. 

“ Mary, how can you ask ? There is but one 
thing which it is right that I should do. It is 
that which I told my father.” 

W^hat could Mary say ? Surely in this case 
the higher law abrogated the lower : “A man 
iihall leave father and mother and cleave to his 
wife.’^ 

George searched her white, agitated face, and 
read there his answer. “Mary, if you were in 
my place, y-ou would do as I am doing,” he 
said. 

“ I should do it,” answered, solemnly, Mary 
Humphreys, and she thought of Elizabeth. 
“ God bless you, you and Elizabeth both.” 

George Humphreys smiled for the first time, 
and the tears were in his proud eyes, as he 
bent down and kissed the girl. “Ah, Mary, I 
was not wrong in trusting you. And I shall 
«arry that blessing in ray heart, and it will 
keep it from growing cold when I remember 
tny father. I must go now, or I shall miss the 
train.” 

“ Wait for the^ next one—wait and see 
father!” pleaded his cousin. 

“Wait, Mary, when Elizabeth sits alone in 


her anguish and desolation, and there is none 
but me to comfort her?” 

And after that Mary could not say “ wait.” 
She followed her cousin to the door, and they 
parted here with a mute caress which said 
what their lips could not. 

When Doctor Humphreys returned from the 
“ Run,” that noon, he heard from his daughter 
all that she had learned from her cousin. The 
doctor’s sympathies and his wife’s were with 
their nephew. “ Elizabeth is not to blame for 
her father’s sin, neither does it absolve George 
from his duty,” was the old physician’s ver¬ 
dict. 

“But, father, she did just what I should do, 
if I were in her place 1” exclaimed Mary ; and 
then, as that terrible “if” flashed across her, 
she sprang to her father’s side, gathered her 
arras about his neck, and was sobbing on his 
breast. 

The old doctor divined her thought. “My 
precious child 1” trying to soothe her, and 
feeling a still keener sympathy for her suffer¬ 
ing schoolmate. “Truly, we should thank 
God for every day that we are kept from temp¬ 
tation, and delivered from evil.” 

“Samuel, you always had more influence 
with Joseph than anybody,” said his wife, 
wiping away her tears. “ Won’t you see now 
what you can do with him for poor George’s 
sake ?” 

“I shall see him this very evening ; but I 
see, Lucy, that it will be no light thing to move 
him. In most matters, I might; but here his 
pride will be stronger than his affection, and 
the more so, because George is his idol ; and 
the thought of any disgrace falling on him will 
steel his heart. But for the sake of the living 
and the dead, I will do what I can.” 

Doctor Humphreys was faithful to his pro¬ 
mise. That evening Mary and her mother 
waited until the long hours gathered themselves 
into midnight for the doctor’s return. 

He came at last ; and when they looked hi 
his face, they knew that his mission liad failed. 
“We must wait God’s will, now,” he said, in 
a weary way, as he drew off his overcoat. 

“ Didn’t he melt once, father?” asked Mary, 
as she assisted him to put on his dressing- 
gown. 

“ Not once, daughter. I tried every appeal, 
I urged every motive which would be likely to 
reach his sense of justice, or his love ; but it 
all availed nothing. He walked the room, 
white as a sheet; he told me that to save George 
this sorrow, he would gladly lay down his life ; 

I but when, despite his commands and entreaties, 
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he made himself the son of a criminal flying 
from justice, he could he his child no longer.” 

^‘Oli, father, such pride is sin I” 

I know it; I told him so.” 

A little silence, and then the doctor said, 
looking from his wife to his daughter“ There, 
Lucy, Mary, go to bed at once. You both look 
as though you’d been ill a week.” 

Mary’s pillow was a sleepless one that night. 
She tliought of Elizabeth and of her father’s 
sin, of her inexorable uncle, and of the face of 
her Cousiu George, and these all drove slum¬ 
ber from her eyes. She longed to be able to 
serve them in some way ; she sometimes half 
resolved to go and plead with her uncle, with 
whom she was a great favorite, standing to him 
in place of the daughter that was not, and tlien 
remembering how her father had failed to in¬ 
fluence him, she relinquished the iflan as hope¬ 
less. At last the gray day began to break slowly 
the long darkness of the night, and with it a 
new purpose suddenly flashed among Mary’s 
thoughts, as she lay with her face turned to 
the east, watching the first faint prophesy of 
the day, written in gray blurred lines upon 
the distant horizon. 

In one of the drawers of the pretty dressing 
cabinet in Mary’s chamber, was a box contain¬ 
ing a miniature, of whose existence no one in 
the world but herself was now aware. The 
miniature was set in a case of costly veined 
agate, and the face was that of a little girl, 
which could hardly have passed out of its tenth 
summer—a beautiful child’s face I a face that 
once seen could hardly be forgotten. The deep 
sea-blue eyes, the brown hair, touched with 
gold, the wide warm roses in the small oval 
cheeks, and the smile on the lips, red as swamp- 
berries in the low marshes in December, all 
made the sweet, wonderful child beauty of that 
face like a vision that is sometimes seen in 
dreams of the night, like some face haunting, 
and shining, and baffling an artist at his work 
of love. 

This face was the face of George Humphreys’ 
mother. It was taken just after her tenth 
birthday, and just too after her future husband, 
then a young sophomore, happening on a brief 
visit at her father’s house, had met her for the 
first time, for the parents of the young student 
and the little girl were old friends. 

Mrs. Humphreys had never discovered this 
picture to her husband, intending to surprise 
and gladden him with it some day, and then, 
after the birth of her daughter Mary, preserv¬ 
ing it for the child whom it singularly resem¬ 
bled. But the little girl never saw as many 


years as her mother had, when the picture was 
painted; and so Mary, the doctor’s daughter, 
was christened after her dead cousiu and living 
aunt. And those who loved them best, always 
detected some subtle likeness betwixt tjie face 
that lay still and cold, under the dark plush of 
the summer grasses, and the face w^arm and 
bright above it. 

So Mary became to her uncle and aunt almost 
in place of the daughter that to them was not; 
and one day, a little while before her aunt’s 
sudden death, she entered her chamber in her 
privileged fashion, and found her busy. in 
arranging her drawers. The child was a pet 
with every one in the Judge’s house ; and after 
standing and watching her aunt for awhile, 
she suddenly laid her hand on a small box in 
a corner of the drawer, and asked with the 
curiosity of childhood : “ What is it, 

Mary ?” 

Mrs. Humphreys opened the box, and dis¬ 
closed the miniature inside. “ Do you know 
who it is, my dear?” smiled the lady, as the 
breathless, wondering child lifted her bewild¬ 
ered eyes to her face. 

“ It looks like the portrait of Cousin Mary in 
the parlor.” 

“ So it does ; but it’s not she. It is your 
Aunt Mary as she was at your age; and looks 
more like you now than it does like anybody 
else in the world,” glancing from the miniature 
to her niece. “ Nobody, not even your uncle, 
knows of the existence of this picture, and you 
must not reveal the secret, Mary. Some time 
I intend to show it to him.” 

Mary promised, and she was a conscientious 
child ; she kept her word faithfully. 

Several years after this, when Mrs. Humph¬ 
reys was gradually sinking into that decline 
which ended her life, she said one day to her 
niece, who was now blossoming into her girlhood: 
“ Mary, I want you to take and keep sacredly, 
for my sake, that miniature which you have 
seen of me in my early childhood. It is the 
most precious gift which I could olfer you, and 
you must take it in place of the Mary who went 
home before the rest of us, and whom it some¬ 
times seems of late that I shall see in a little 
while. Some time, when I am gone, you must 
show it to your uncle; it will comfort him ; 
and, Mary, if the time should ever come, when 
you have som^petition to make of him—some 
especial favor which only he can grant, take 
this, and tell him in the name of his dear wife 
and child not to refuse you.” And Mary had 
taken the gift with many tears, and locked it 
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awaj from all human gaze until the time ap¬ 
pointed. 

And as she watched the gray dawn with its 
white fingers silently breaking down the black 
walls of the darkness, she felt that the time 
had come for her to present the gift, to make 
known her petition. She knew that her uncle 
had loved his wife with a love which bordered 
on idolatry, a love whose great tides of tender¬ 
ness had risen high, and overflowed his proud, 
strong, reticent character, as the rivers swell 
in the spring, and overflow the banks and 
cover the fields. 

“ I will go to him this very day, and God be 
with me !” murmured Mary Humphreys ; and 
she turned upon her pillow and slept, and the 
dawn grew into day. 

Uncle Joseph !” 

The voice, sweet, soft, with a little timid 
plea in it, stole to the old Judge’s ear, as he 
sat, just as the day was closing, in his office 
study, with his piles of papers before him; and 
lie looked what he was, the straight, inexora¬ 
ble, stately, masterful old man. No matter 
what anguish he might suffer, what loneliness, 
what desolation of spirit, whatsoever he had 
said, that thing he would do to the death ; 
you read this in the face, in the forehead, and 
in the eyes, and read it anew in the firm con¬ 
centrated lips; there was no weakness, no flexi¬ 
bility there. But the voice, the sweet woman’s 
voice stole softly to the old Judge sitting among 
his books and his papers, as another voice 
used to steal in at that very door, and wind 
itself in silvery flowing sounds through the ten- 
derest and softest places of his heart. 

“ Come in, Mary,” said the Judge ; and his 
tones now were like those with which he used 
to answer that other voice, that he would never, 
never hear again, speaking at the door. She 
came in, with her swift step and her young 
bright face, in which some thought at her 
heart made the roses wider than usual. 

Uncle Joseph, are you glad to see me?” 
she said ; and she put her arms about his neck. 

His heart, his lonely heart, that would ache 
beneath the iron will that held and ruled it, 
was touched and comforted. 

“ Was I ever otherwise than glad to see you, 
Mary, my child ?” answered the old Judge, and 
took the girl on his knee, and held her there, 
as though she had been his very own. 

And Mary Humphreys smiled, and brushed 
with her soft, warm hand the white hair from 
her uncle’s forehead, and then, as she looked 
to find courage in that face whereon the un¬ 


flinching will had graven itself, her heart failed 
her, and her uncle felt the shiver which shook 
her as she sat on his knee. 

What is the matter, ray child?” 

“ I came here. Uncle Joseph, to ask you a 
question,* but my heart has failed me. 1 can’t 
do it,” stammered the girl, looking at him in 
fear and bewilderment. 

He divined in a moment what she meant; 
the face settled away from its sudden tender¬ 
ness into stern rigidness. Every feature and 
lineament was like a rock. 

“Mary, it will be useless to ask thatP^ said 
Judge Humphreys. 

“ Then, I will not, Uncle Joseph, but some¬ 
body else will instead. See here, it is she 
speaks to you,'^ And with her swift, shaking 
fingers, she drew out the case of dark veined 
agate, opened it, and there, before Joseph 
Humphreys, was the face of the wife of his 
youth, just as he had seen it the first time in 
his life ! The sweet, breathing, living picture 
of the dead wife and child. The blue eyes 
looked out, the lips like berries smiled upon 
him, just as they had done those long, long 
gone years, over which his thoughts went 
swiftly as lightning now, and he saw the old 
avenue of chestnuts, and the great lawn, and the 
wide old-fashioned house, and he was chasing 
that face of wondrous beauty through them all, 
and the sweet laughter was tossed back to him 
on the summer winds, and then again, a little 
graver, the child’s face had come to his side 
and was nestled longingly down close to his 
knee, and he was stroking it softly, and watch¬ 
ing the great wonder and eagerness which 
filled it, and he was telling stories, strange, 
marvellous stories of foreign lands, as he told 
them in his youth, to the child who was one 
day to be his wife. 

The old man gave a low cry as his eyes first 
caught the picture. He lifted it up, and gazed 
with that long, greedy gaze that could never 
have enough of it, and the tears fell like rain 
down his cheeks. 

“Where did you get it, Mary ?” he said at 
last, looking up, with a face that was not the 
face of Judge Humphreys. 

“/SAe gave it to me, Uncle Joseph, a little 
while before she left us. And she charged you 
solemnly, through me, that if on the time when 
I should show you that picture, I should bring 
to you any petition, you should listen to it, and 
should grant it in her name, for her sake, and 
for the dead child’s, as though she asked it 
standing by your side.” 

“Mary, Mary, what have you come to ask * 
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me ?” There was a great paiu and pathos in 
the Judge’s voice. 

Then Mary Humphreys stood up, very white, 
and her words were slow and calm, although 
lier loud heart seemed almost to shake her 
where she stood. “I came. Uncle Joseph, to 
ask you, in the name of your dead wife, and 
your boy’s mother, and in the name of your 
love for her, not to cast him out from your 
heart and home forever, because he cannot do 
the wrong you would have him to the woman 
whom he loves as you loved his mother. And 
I ask you, and not I, but those silent lips speak¬ 
ing through me—‘ Take back our boy, Joseph, 
take him back with your new daughter, for my 
sake, to the heart and home from which you 
have driven him with your curses !’ ” 

The old Judge bowed his head on the table. 
The night had fallen now, and drowned the 
room with its darkness. Mary heard the long, 
heavy sobs which filled the silence, and the 
large frame of the old man shook with them, 
and Mary sat down at his feet, and wept, too. 
At last, through the darkness she felt a hand 
steal and rest softly upon her head. 

“ Mary,” said a voice which was not like the 
voice of Judge Humphreys—so tender and 
solemn was it, “I have answered the prayer 
which the dead has spoken through you. ” 

That night Judge Humphreys wrote a letter. 
It was very brief, but few letters have ever 
contained so much in so few words. 

Come back to your home, my son, and bring 
your wife Elizabeth, my daughter. You shall 
both be welcome, my children. 

Your father, Joseph Humphreys. 

And if you had seen the face of Mary Humph¬ 
reys, as she went home through the darkness, 
you would have wondered if you had seen the 
face of an angel. 

The next week George and Elizabeth Humph¬ 
reys returned to Woodleaf. Judge Humphreys 
gave the newly-wedded pair a father’s welcome, 
and the young bride little suspected that a few 
days before her husband had, for her sake, 
been driven from that very home forever I 

In less than a year, her father sank into his 
dishonored grave in a strange land ; but it was 
years later, until she was a wife, happy and 
well beloved herself, that Mr. and Mrs. George 
Humphreys knew all that Mary, the niece of 
Judge Humphreys, had done for them. 


Difficulties dissolve before a cheerful spirit 
like snow-drifts before the sun. 


TRIFLES. 

What is a trifle ? We search the dictionary, 
and find, “A thing of no moment, no value.” 
We look abroad to the heavens, where stars 
“Numerous as glitt’ring gems of morning do\r, 

Or sparks from populous cities in a blaze,” 

each in their sphere of use—no trifle there. 
Look we to nature ; ’tis but a drop that wears 
the hardest rock, and opes the way for foaming 
cataracts and gushing rivers, which sweep re¬ 
lentlessly o’er lands and homes, bringing de¬ 
vastation. A grain of sand is but a small 
thing, yet what agony it can cause either 
singly, or as the dangerous bar whereon so 
many mariners’ hopes are wrecked. The care¬ 
less gardener passes the down which blows 
hither and thither, and only wakes to liis mis¬ 
take when on the following year, he tries in 
vain to eradicate deeply-rooted weeds, which 
choke his blooming flowers, and thus is it, 
“For there is nothing on the earth so small 
that it may not produce great things.” And, 
as in nature, so with humanity, for to us “ Each 
breath is burdened with a bidding, and every 
minute has its mission.” We cannot say to 
the passing event, ’tis but a trifle, like the 
stone thrown in the water, causing a circle far 
beyond the beholder’s eye. So the word which 
escapes the thoughtless lips may go forth winged 
with a power to change a life—nay, perhaps, 
tipped with a poison as deadly as the Indian’s 
arrow, which the speaker forgets as soon as 
said, or only remembered it when too late, in a 
time of distress or despair; and thus the heed¬ 
less ones of the earth daily repeat in society 
words and deeds, and calm their consciences 
with the thought, “ ’Tis but a trifle !” Half 
our faults arise from thoughtlessness, forget¬ 
ting that 

“So our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the paths of virtue, 

Oft in sin to stray.” 

Happy the man who goeth forth knowing n<y 
trifles, “sowing the good seed beside alt 
waters, ” waiting in patience for its fruits ; real¬ 
izing that the acorn may become the pride of 
the forest, and that no action is too small to 
influence others for good or evil; and particu¬ 
larly remembers, at this joyous season, that 

“Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of love, 

Make our earth an Eden, 

Like the heaven above.” 


One might as well be out of the world as be¬ 
loved by nobody in it. 











A SLIGHT SKETCH OF MISS JUMBLE’S OAEEEE. 


BY HERSELF. 


Fanny said to me tlie other day : “I wish I 
could write such sweet, interesting pieces as you 
do for Q’s Magazine. I’d publish, too, and get 
a reputation for being literary, as you have.” 

“ Which is not at all desirable.” 

‘‘Dear me ! why not ?” And Fanny stared 
at me, her great blue eyes opening wider than 
ever with wonder. 

“Let me tell you some of my woes, and 
trials, and annoyances, and then you will see 
for yourself that it is not so very fine to be the 
literary star of a small village firmament.” 

“ Pray do ; but you will be unable to change 
my wish. When I was a litle girl, I used to 
think you the most wonderful person in the 
world, because I read your stories in print. 
And I’d like to be such a marvel to others.” 

“ That is the worst part of the whole matter. 
Hear me. I began to write when a child of 
nine years, because I couldn’t help it, stories, 
school compositions, and endless letters to all 
my young cousins. When I was older, and 
went to boarding-school, the girls would beg 
me to write their compositions. I did so at 
first, partly because it gave me a sense of 
superiority, and partly because I liked the 
work. But I not only soon grew weary of 
laboring in this way for others, but began to 
see that it was wrong, and then refused. They 
called me a very selfish, disobliging person. 
After leaving school, and when the stern re¬ 
alities of life looked me in the face, I kept on 
scribbling, and at length saw myself in print. 
This I took quietly, but was glad to profit by— 
thanks to a publisher as kind as he was liberal 
—to the amount of sundry convenient sums of 
pocket-money, not large, but very welcome. 
And then to hear the remarks of friends and 
acquaintances—‘Jane Jumble was so literary 
they were afraid of her.’ It is very queer that 
some people will persist in calling a woman 
literary who has only written a few light, very 
light articles for the magazines. It was not 
long, however, before their awe subsided, and 
then such an ordeal as some of these same 
friends would subject me to, would have been 
funny if it had not been so vexatious. 

“ They started a ‘ literary association,’ a sort 
of ‘ mutual admiration’ affair, meeting once a 
week at each others’ houses to read ‘ original 
pieces,’ talk over the last romance, and have 
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a ‘little music and fiirtation.’ A very good 
thing they made of it, too, as they did not 
happen all of them to be geese. But it so fell 
out that time, and again on the very morning 
of the day on the evening whereof a meeting 
was to be held, Molly Jones, or Tilly Smith, or 
somebody else would rush to my house, saying : 

‘ Oh, look here, please I The Athenians meet 
to-night, and there isn’t a single original article. 
Do now. Miss Jumble, write one of your funny 
essays, or a poem, or a little story, or some¬ 
thing—now do. You write so easy— it’s no¬ 
thing for you to throw off an article. And 
they are going to meet at my house, and I want 
a real nice lot of pieces, you know, wheivthey 
coine there.’ It was of no avail to tell Tilly or 
Molly that I could write nothing good in such 
haste. They believed my brain was a sort of 
mill, and that I had only to grind with a few 
strokes of the pen, and a story or essay would 
come forth. If I went to the gathering, with¬ 
out a peace-offering of this description, some 
would look cross at me, and others bemoan 
and lament my dereliction in a manner that 
was meant to be flattering, but that proved 
greatly tiresome. So I would hunt up some 
old thing that I was ashamed of, or scratch off 
a few pages in such a hurry that nobody but 
myself could make sense of them, and read 
aloud to an admiring auditory. No matter 
what it was, it was always praised. My favorite 
style then was serio-comic, and I mention it as 
one of the trials of my ‘ career, ’ that often after 
an article had been read, some matter-of-fact 
young man in the company would ask his 
neighbor—‘ Do you suppose that’s written in 
earnest ?’ 

“ Once I went out West to visit some relatives 
whom I had never seen. They received me 
kindly, but very constrainedly, and for several 
days were shy and embarrassed. I could not 
understand their manner till after a week had 
brought about some signs of confidence ; and 
Cousin Peggy said to me one morning, with the 
first genial expression of face that she had 
worn: ‘Well, I don’t see but what you can 
make up a bed jest as well as my girls, and 
wait on yerself, too. I was dretfully afraid to 
have you come here, for I thought ye ’c? he stuck 
upf because ye wrote for the papers,^ Shade of 
my grandmother I Wasn’t that a poser I” 
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Fanny thought these very trifling troubles 
when compared with the dclat of being such a 
“lovely writer” as myself. 

“ But I have not told you all yet. One sum¬ 
mer I went to- Spa with my brother, to 

drink the sulphurous nectar for both our 
healths. I had not the least idea that any¬ 
body there knew me for the same ‘Jane Jumble’ 
that wrote for Q’s Magazine, for I put my real 
name to my articles. But fate had decreed 
that I should be famous, and my identity was 
soon discovered. The second day after my 
arrival, our private parlor was unceremoniously 
e>ntered by two tall young gentlemen, evidently 
country youths, who introduced each other, 
and then asked if ‘ this was Miss Jumble ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, that is my name, gentlemen,’ said I, 
rather bewildered by their abrupt entrance, and 
thinking them farmers’ sons W’ith butter and 
cheese to sell. 

“ ‘ Well, ’ said the foremost, sitting down in 
a gawky way, ‘ we heard you was the one that 
wrote for Q’s Magazine, and we had a curiosity 
to see you, and so we ’ve called.’ 

“ That was coming to the point with refresh¬ 
ing frankness. They believed that no kind of 
talk except about ‘ literatoor’ would be agree¬ 
able to me, and at it they went, asking my 
opinion of all the authors with whose names or 
works they happened to be acquainted, and 
especially of lady writers. Much amused, I 
turned the subject as soon as possible, by in¬ 
quiring into the peculiarities of the soil in that 
region, and the properties of their very fragrant 
spa. They stared and soon went away, evi¬ 
dently disappointed because I looked and acted 
like other women.” 

Fanny thought it must be delightful to have 
strange youths hunt you up in a strange place 
by reason of your literary reputation having 
gone there in advance. I did not agree with 
her. 

“But, Fanny, my next experience was rather 
more startling. In a certain large inland town 
where I went to rub off the rust of country life, 
and visit a married schoolmate, it was soon 
made known to me that the general impression 
of the reading folks there was—that I was 
actually the original Mrs. Partington. That 
was too much for me—me, who never concocted 
a single Partingtonian saying in my life, and 
who secretly prided myself on the growing dig¬ 
nified character of my magazine articles ; and 
homewards in disgust I went. 

“Yet this was nothing to what happened not 
long after, when I was staying at the famous 
watea-iug-place of S-, where a lady, whose 
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acquaintance I made in a quiet way, introduced 
me to all her friends in my literary character. 
One day, after dinner, I sat with my own party 
on the piazza, when this person joined us, and 
asked me if I would like to be introduced to a 
New York lady, who held a high and influen¬ 
tial position in society. ‘A very remarkable 
woman,’ she proceeded to say; ‘ very fond ot^ 
literary people, and she has literary soirees at 
her house every week. Encourages all the 
young writers, and does a great deal to elevate 
the tone of society.’ Hardly waiting for an 
answer, she dragged me through the nearest 
window to a sofa just within, where sat an 
elderly lady of a very serene and elegant aspect, 
richly, but quietly dressed, diamonds on her 
fingers, and diamonds in the superb lace of her 
coiffure. 

“ ‘ Mrs. Van Derbunt, my dear madam, I 
am glad to have found you here. This is the 
lady I spoke of. Miss Jumble, that writes for 
Q’s magazine. Allow me to introduce you to 
each other.’ 

“Mrs. Van Derbunt eyed me kindly and 
patronizingly. She must have'^ad the names- 
of all the writing women mixed up in a queer 
heap inside her dear, old, honest head. For 
she said to me : ‘ Oh! then, you ’re Fanny 

Fern, ain’t you V 

“ ‘No, madam, I beg your pardon—I never 
saw that authoress, but am quite familiar with 
her writings.’ 

“ ‘ Excuse the mistake,’ said my lady patron¬ 
ess ; *I meant to ask if you were not the- 
author of “ Say and Seal.” Or her sister— 
I have heard there are two of them.’ 

“ Another disclaimer from myself:—and then 
Mrs. Van Derbunt, being determined to settle 
in her mind who I could be, launched forth 
once more. 

“‘I remember now all about you. I am 
sure I have seen your name to that long story 
inihe Weekly Budget j ‘ the Red plumed Bandit,’ 
that is just finished. I have not read it. I get 
no time to read though I admire talent very 
much. But my son and daughter are delighted, 
with it. You must come to the city and attend, 
my literary reunions,’ 

“What do you think of that, Fanny, to be- 
pronounced a contributor to the Weekly Budget 
—a writer of sensation stories ? I withdrew 
from my officious new friend after this adven¬ 
ture. Such scares are rather more than human 
nature can bear and maintain gravity.” 

“ There is nothing terrible in what yon have 
told me,” said Fanny. “ And in the end you 
found a husband too, notwithstanding the men 
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are said to be afraid of writing women. My 
associates tell me the gentlemen will all be 
afraid of me if I cultivate my faste for compo¬ 
sition, and that I shall be an old maid. Surely 
they were not all afraid of you.” 

“Wait a moment, and hear that part of my 
experience. You know that, about the time 

pf my visit at S-, that lucky man who 

was to be my husband came to our village to 
reside, a man weary of business cares, and 
seeking retirement. My literary fame had be¬ 
come an old story, and nobody thought of 
telling him that I was a writing woman. What¬ 
ever may have led him to become interested in 
me, it certainly was not my reputation as a 
writer. But we were engaged—when, ten days 
before the wedding, my cousin lent him a bound 
volume of Q’s Magazine with some of my effu¬ 
sions in it. He handed me the book a few 
days after, saying, rather gravely: * I like those 
stories of yours. They are very good. Some 
of the. love scenes are very touching—but if I 
had read them before I made your acquaint¬ 
ance, you may be sure that I should never 
have had the courage to approach you.* 

“ It was too late to back out, therefore back 
out he did not. And what do you suppose he 
really did ? In a retired farming village, a 
pleasant day’s drive from us, live some of his 
kinsfolk and many warm friends. So he must 
e’en freight tlie invitations to our marriage 
feast with some odd numbers of Q’s Magazine 
containing what he, in his newly found pride in 
my so-called talents, thought my best produc¬ 
tions. Mark this instance of masculine vanity. 
The gifted author of these * interesting articles* 
was to be his wife. He had secured this intel¬ 
lectual prize—no matter whether he knew it 
or not when he proposed to me. On reading 
these writings, they would know how to appreci¬ 
ate his choice. Well—and what was the result ? 
Not one of those good people came to the wed¬ 
ding—a circumstance that caused in us regret 
and wonder. They afterwards confessed that 
they were afraid to come. I was ‘ so literary,* 
that the party would be of the bluest, primmest 
kind, they were sure, and being used to the 
freedom and joyousness of country gather¬ 
ings, they ‘ couldn’t stand it, they knew they 
couldn’t. * We went among them on a round of 
honeymoon visits, and you would have laughed 
to see the astonished fiices of the women, and 
to hear the admiring remarks of the men, 
when they found that I ate, and talked, and 
joked like other folks, knew how to keep house, 
could prescribe for a sick child, and give a re¬ 
ceipt for a new kind of cake. And before I tell 


you any more of my experiences, let me say 
that they have proved congenial friends, and 
are as conversant with the best authors as 
they are skilful in farming and housekeeping. 
The only difficulty had been, that they had not 
a live author among them, and could not de¬ 
tach the creator of books from his works.” 

“ It all turned out nicely, then,” said Fanny ; 
“and you have just as good a husband as if 
you were not literary. I am still determined 
to write if I can.” 

“ But Fame, my dear Fanny, has other draw¬ 
backs, and many humiliations that I have not 
mentioned yet. There are people living on the 
same street with me who do not dream that I 
write, and to them I am only ‘ one of the neigh¬ 
bors.* A few days ago, my washerwoman’s 
daughter came to me, and said: ‘ Noaw, 
mother’s been out West to Uncle Smith’s, and 
she heard how’t you wrote a story ’twas printed 
in a book, and she wants to borrow it.’ 

“Alas ! thought I, and you have lived near 
me these six years, and never before knew that 
I wrote. And again, your acquaintances are 
always making you out to be your own heroine, 
and saying such absurd things to you, that it 
is out of the question to frame a reply. Not 
long ago, a sketch of mine appeared in the 
Trumpet, our weekly paper. Most of my neigh¬ 
bors take it. The object of the sketch was to 
depict a certain social foible, and turned on the 
incident of the writer having been visiting a 
distant town. . 

“‘That piece sounds just like you,’ said 
Molly Jones of the olden time, now a quiet 
matron. ‘ And the other day, at the sewing 
society, we all said the same. But then we 
knew you couldn’t have written it, because 
you hav’n’t been away anywhere in more than 
a year.’ 

“ Such a misconstruction is by no means dis¬ 
tressing ; but too intensely foolish not to make 
one feel a little wiser than one’s neighbors, 
which is not good for me.” 

“ And you are just as good a wife and house¬ 
keeper,” said Fanny, “ as if you never wrote. 
And I know all your household look up to 
you.” 

“Alas I no. Do you not believe that saying 
about no man being a hero to his vaJet-de^ 
chambre ? Now, there is my cook, who duly 
buys and reads each number of the Ladies' 
Parlor Friend. She holds me in no more awe 
for knowing that I write for its pages. In fact, 
I think she would respect me more if I was not 
a writing woman. She doesn’t hesitate at all 
to dispute my ways of doing things. And the 
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onlj fact that has made me of late rise in her 
estimation is this: Last summer I insisted 
that the green corn should be boiled before 
drying. She insisted just as strongly that it 
should be scraped from the cob and dried raw; 
and so she did it. The consequence is that our 
winter dish of * succotash’ is not fit to eat. 
And she has been glad to have left some corn 
of my own preparing the previous season. I 
heard her say to your mother’s maid the other 
day that I did know something after all.” 

‘ ‘ And, after all, ’ ’ said Fanny, with a laugh, 

j ist give me your receipt for making a maga¬ 
zine article, and I will set about concocting one 
without delay.” 

‘‘Well, Fanny, laugh if you please; but 
your jesting request reminds me of another of 
my experiences. Many a one has come to me 
and begged it as an especial favor that I would 
tell her or him even how to go to work to write 
an article. What hour in the day to begin, 
and what to begin with; what to do with the 
personages of a story, if a story it was to be, or 
how to evolve from their misty brains a sub¬ 
ject for an essay. There was something me¬ 
chanical about the process that they could 
not just hit upon, unless I would be so kind as 
to give them a hint. Rules for composition 
are very proper; but where there is nothing in 
one’s noddle to apply them to, they can be left 
unknown.” 

“So I am not to have your receipt,” said 
Fanny. “ You put me among the'empty nod¬ 
dles.” 

“No, far from it. But go home and read 
‘Addison’s Spectator,’ and Washington Irving, 
and those delicious old tales of the days of 
King Arthur, and the Knights of the Round 
Table. Then, if you are determined on being 
a writing woman, stick to good, old-fashioned 
English. And be sure of my deepest sympathy 
with you in your ‘ career.’ ” 


' THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 

Pearl the Seventh. — Jidy. 

Now the long, fervid summer days 
OppreSs the heart; the sultry rays 
Of solar heat make weak the nerve, 

And men from all their purpose swerve, 

Aud only ask some quiet spot 
Where, all forgetting and forgot, 

They may in indolence and ease. 

Beneath the cool, umbrageous trees, 

Or by the limpid streamlet, lie. 

And watch the white clouds in the sky, 


And call them angels, on their way 
To far off realms of endless day, 

With messages of love and bliss 
To brighter, fairer worlds than this; 

Or, listening to singing birds 
Repeating tender, wooing words 
In bowers hard by, they fall asleep. 

And in their dreams Time’s barriers leap 
And reach that fair, Utopian clime. 

Where—like a song of perfect rhyme 
To sweetest music wedded—life. 

Forever separate from strife. 

From agony of hope or fear. 

From bursting sigh, from falling tear, 

From disappointed plans, and from 
The wo that makes its victims dumb— 

Moves onward in the grooves of joy 
Without the taint of Time’s alloy ; 

Where perfect happiness resides, 

Where Summer as a queen abides 
In a perpetual reign, and where 
All beatific things and rare 
Present their pleasures to the soul, 

As from an overflowing bowl. 

So, ’neath the fervor of July, 

Its sultry heats, its torrid sky, 

Man languishes with time and sense. 

And lapses into indolence, 

While Nature from her treasure pours 
Upon the world her myriad stores 
Of fruits and flowers, and strews the road 
With gifts that leads to her abode. 

The droning bee, amid the hay, 

Fears not the reaper in its play ; 

The butterfly, amid the flowers. 

Heeds not the child that roams the bowers; 
The humming-bird upon the rose 
Sits idly, careless of all foes; 

And all the children of the air 
The confidence of nature share. 

The days go by, we scarce know why, 

We scarce know how; they ’re born, they die. 
And others come, and still we turn 
And in the sky aud air discern 
A sense of heaviness and gloom. 

Though freighted with Cathay’s perfume. 
Turning aside from written books, 

We find our lessons in the brooks ; 

The leaf of the witch-hazel gleams 
With the bright alphabet of dreams; 

In the lake lilies’ bosom lie 
Stars with twin-sisters in the sky; 

And the sweet violet offers up. 

Within the azure of her cup. 

The heavy freighted odorous hour, 

And bids us prize the precious dower. 


Excellence. —Excellence is never granted to 
man, but as the reward of labor. It argues, 
indeed, no small strength of mind to persevere 
in habits of industry, without the pleasure of 
perceiving those advantages which, like the 
hands of a clock, whilst they make their hourly 
approaches to their point, yet proceed so slowly 
as to escape observation. 











“HUSKS.” 

“ And he 'w^ould fain have filled himself with the hnsks that the swine did eat; and no man gave nnto him.” 

BT MARION HARLAND. 

[Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Louis A. Godet, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Lewis Hammond had thrown the whole weight 
of his influence in the family conclave, into the 
Newport scale ; and to this popular resort Sarah 
went, in July, in company with the Bensons, 
her mother, and Jeannie, who was made one of 
the ])arty at Lewis’s request and expense. The 
generous fellow acted in conformity with con¬ 
science and judgment in this temporary exile 
of his treasures ; and, consistent in his purpose 
of rendering it a pleasure excursion to his 
wife, he made very light of his prospects of 
lonely widowerhood, representing, instead, the 
benefit she and the babe would draw from the 
sea-breezes, and his enhanced enjoyment of his 
weekly visits, because they wei'e so far apart. 
He went with them to the shore, at their general 
flitting, and spent two days ; saw for himself 
that those whose comfort was nearest his heart 
were properly accommodated; privately feed 
chambermaid and waiter, with hints of future 
emolument to accrue to them from special 
regard to the wants of Mrs. Hammond and her 
infant, and returned to town with the unenvi¬ 
able consciousness of having left at least three- 
fourths of himself behind him. 

A brisk rush of business beguiled him of the 
aching, hollow void for a few hours after he 
got back. Not even Baby Belle’s accents could 
be heard' amid that roar and whir. But at 
luncheon-time, while waiting for his order to 
be filled at a restaurant, the dreary, solitary 
void overtook him—a fit of unmistakable hojne- 
sickness, that yet caused him to recoil at the 
idea of entering the deserted house up-town, 
when evening should oblige him to seek a 
lodging. How were Sarah and baby getting 
along without him ? He was afraid that Lucy 
was not, in all respects, as congenial a com¬ 
panion as he could have wished his wife to 
have, and that Mrs. Hunt’s undisguised world¬ 
liness, her foolish love of fashion and display, 
would often annoy and mortify her sensible, 
right-judging daughter. Benson was capital 
company;, though—a gentleman, every inch of 
him I and very friendly to Sarah. But for her 
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reserved manners he would act the part of a 
real brother to her ; in any case, he would be 
kind, and see that she wanted for nothing. 

Then—shot into his head by some unseen 
and unaccountable machinery—there darted 
across his mind a fragment of a conversation 
he had overheard, at entering his parlor, the 
day before the Bensons left. Philip and Lucy 
were standing before a miniature painting of 
Sarah and her child, completed and brought 
home a short time previous. Although seem¬ 
ingly intent upon the picture, their conversa¬ 
tion must have strayed far from the starting- 
point, for the first sentence that reached the 
unintentional listener was a tart, scornful 
speech from Lucy, that could by no stretch of 
the imagination be made to apply to her sister. 

‘‘If you admire her so much, why did you 
not marry her when you had the opportunity ? 
She was willing enough I ’ ’ 

“ Take care you do not make me regret that 
I did not do so I” was Philip’s stern rejoinder 
as he turned from her. 

The change of position showed him that 
Lewis was present, and for a second his in¬ 
imitable self-possession wavered. Recovering 
himself, he reverted to the picture, and called 
upon his host to decide some disputed point in 
its artistic execution which he and Lucy were 
discussing. 

“ Poor fellow ! he has learned that all is not 
gold that glitters !” mused Lewis to the news¬ 
paper he was pretending to read. “Lucy had 
a high reputation for amiability before she was 
Mrs. Benson. There is no touchstone like the 
wedding-ring to bring out one’s true qualities.” 

He sat with his back to the entrance of the 
saloon, and the table directly behind him was 
now taken possession of by three or four new 
arrivals—all gentlemen, and apparently on 
familiar terms with one another. •They called 
for a bountiful lunch, including wine, and 
plunged into a lively, rather noisy talk. Lewis 
closed his ears, and applied himself in earnest 
to his paper. He started presently at a word 
he could have declared was his name. Re- 
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straining the impulse to look around and see 
who of the group was known to him, he yet 
could not help trying to determine this point 
by their voices. One, a thin falsetto, he fan¬ 
cied belonged to George Bond, who was no 
more of a favorite with him than was his better 
half with Sarah. Lewis regarded him as a 
conceited rattle-pate, whose sole talent lay in 
the art of making money—whose glory was his 
purse. Why should he be talking about me 
here ? Nonsense ; I was mistaken !’’ and an¬ 
other page of the newspaper was turned. 

“ When I leave my wife at Newport, or any¬ 
where else, in the particular and brotherly care 
of one of her former flames, publish me as a 
crazy fool!” said the wiry voice again, almost 
in the reader’s ear. 

He doesn’t know old stories as well as you 
do, perhaps,” replied some one. 

“ I should think not I When my wife pulls 
the wool over my eyes in that style, horsewhip 
me around town, and*I won’t cry ‘Quarter!’ 
Sister’s husband or not, I ’ll be hanged if I 
would have him in my house for two weeks, 
and he such a good-looking dog, too!” 

He stopped, as if his neighbor had jogged 
him, as Lewis looked over his shoulder in the 
direction of the gossip. A dead and awkward 
silence ensued, ended at last by the pertinent 
observation that the “waiter was a longtime 
bringing their lunch.” 

In a maze of angry doubt and incredulity as 
to the evidence of his senses and suspicions, 
Lewis finished his meal, and stalked out past 
the subdued and now voracious quartette, favor¬ 
ing them with a searching look as he went by, 
which they sustained with great meekness. 
All the afternoon a heavy load lay upon his 
heart—an indefinable dread he dared not ana¬ 
lyze ; a foreboding he would not face, yet could 
not dismiss. 

“You are blue, Lewis!” said Mr. Marlow, 
kindly, as tliey started up town together. 
“ This is the worst of having a wife and chil¬ 
dren ; you miss them so terribly when they are 
away. But you will get used to it. Make up 
your mind at the eleventh hour to cross the 
water, and stay abroad three months. You 
will be surprised to find how easy your mind 
will become after a couple of weeks.” 

“ I am satisfied, sir, without making personal 
trial of the matter, that men do become inured 
to misery, which seemed in the beginning to 
be insupportable.” 

Mr. Marlow laughed, and they separated. 

Lewis sighed as he looked up at the blinds 
of his house, shut fast and grim, and still more 
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deeply as he admitted himself to the front hall, 
that echoed dismally the sound of the closing 
door. His next movement was to walk into 
the parlor, throw open a shutter, and let in the 
evening light upon the portraits of the dear 
absent ones. There he stood, scanning their 
faces—eyes and soul full of love and longing— 
until the mellow glow passed away and left 
them in darkness. 

The comfortless evening repast was over, 
and he betook himself to the library, Sarah’s 
favorite room, as it was also his. Her low 
easy-chair stgod in its usual place opposite his, 
at the centrertable, but her work-basket was 
missing; likewise the book, with its silver 
marker, that he was wont to see lying side by 
side with some volume he had selected for his 
own reading. But one lay there now, and 
there was an odd choking in his throat as he 
read the title on the back. He had expressed 
a wish for it in Sarah’s hearing some days be¬ 
fore, and her delicate forethought had left it 
here as a solace and keepsake, one that should, 
while reminding him of her, yet charm away 
sad feelings in her absence. Even in the ex¬ 
terior of the gift, she had been regardful of his 
taste. The binding was solid and rich; no 
gaudy coloring or tawdry gilt; the thick smooth 
paper and clear type were a luxury to touch 
and sight. Lewis was no sentimentalist, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, yet he 
kissed the name his wife had traced upon the 
fly-leaf ere he sat down to employ the evening 
as she by her gift tacitly requested him to do. 
But it was a useless attempt. The book was 
not in fault, and he should have read it in¬ 
tently, if only because she had bestowed it; 
still the hand that held it sank lower and 
lower, until it rested upon his knee, and the 
reader was the thinker instead. The most 
prosaic of human beings have their seasons of 
reverie—pleasing or mournful, which are, un¬ 
known often to themselves, the poetry of their 
lives. Such was the drama Lewis Hammond 
was now rehearsing in his retrospective dreams. 

The wan and weary mother, whom he re¬ 
membered as always clothed in widow’s weeds, 
and toiling in painful drudgery to maintain 
herself and her only boy ; who had smiled 
and wept, rendered thanksgivings and uttered 
prayers for strength, alternately, as she heard 
Mr. Marlow’s proposal to protect and help the 
lad through the world that had bortie so hardly 
upon her; who had strained him to her bosom, 
and shed fast, hot tears of speechless anguish 
at their parting—a farewell that was never to 
be forgotten in any meeting on this side of 
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eternity ; this was the vision, hers the palla¬ 
dium of love, that had nerved him for the close 
wrestle with fortune, guarded him amid the 
burning ploughshares of temptation, carried 
liim unscathed past the hundred mouths of 
hell, that gape upon the innocent and unwary 
in all large cities. Cold and unsusceptible as 
lie was deemed in society, he kept unpolluted 
in his breast a fresh, living stream of genuine 
romantic feeling, such as we are apt to think 
went out of fashion—aye, and out of being— 
with the belted knights of yore ; wealth he had 
vowed never to squander, never, reveal, until 
he should pour it, without one thought of self¬ 
ish reserve, upon his wife ! He never hinted 
this to a living creature before the moment 
came for revealing it to the object of his choice. 
He was a “ predestined old bachelor !” an “in¬ 
fidel to love and the sex,” said and believed 
the gay and frivolous, and he let them talk. 
His ideal woman, his mother’s representative 
and successor—the beauty and crown of his 
existence—was too sacred for the gaze and 
comment of indifferent worldlings. For her he 
labored, and studied, and lived ; confident in 
a fatalistic belief that, at the right moment, 
tlie dream would become a reality—the phan¬ 
tasm leave her cloudy height for his arms. 
'Love so beautiful and intense as this, like snow 
in its purity, like fire in its fervor, cannot be 
won to full and eloquent utterance but by 
answering love—a sentiment identical in kind, 
if not equal in degree ; and Sarah Hammond’s 
estimate of her husband’s affection was, in 
consequence of this want in herself, cruelly 
unjust in its coldness and poverty. His patience 
with her transient fits of gloom or waywardness 
in the early months of their married life ; his 
noble forgetfulness of her faults, and grateful 
acknowledgment of her most trifling effort to 
please him; his unceasing care; his lavish 
bounty—all these she attributed too much to 
natural amiability and conscientious views of 
duty; too little to his warm regard for her, 
personally. In this persuasion she had copied 
his conduct in externals so far as she could; 
nnd applauding observers adjudged the mock 
gem to be a fair and equitable equivalent for 
the rare pearl she had received. 

Lest this digression, into which I have been 
inadvertently betrayed, should mislead any 
with the idea that I have some design of digni¬ 
fying into a hero this respectable, but very 
<;ommonplace personage, return we to him as 
he hears eleven o’clock rung out by the moni¬ 
tor on the mantel, and says to himself, “ Baby 
Belle has been asleep the.se three hcHirs, and 


mamma, caring nothing for beaux and ball¬ 
room, is preparing to follow her.’^ 

Beaux and ball-room ! Pshaw ! why should 
the nonsensical talk of that jackanapes, George 
Bond, come to his mind just then ? The whole 
tenor of the remarks that succeeded the name 
he imagined was his disproved that imagina¬ 
tion. But who had left his wife at Newport 
in the care of a “good-looking” brother-in- 
law ? who had been domesticated in the family 
of the deluded husband for a fortnight ? 

Pshaw again! What concern had he with 
their scandalous, doubtless slanderous tattle ? 

“Why did you not marry her when you had 
the opportunity? She was willing enough !” 

Could Lucy have spoken thus of her sister ? 
Sarah was barely acquainted with Philip Ben¬ 
son when Lucy wedded him, having met him 
but once prior to the wedding-day at the house 
df her aunt in the country, from which place 
his own letter penned by her father’s sick bed 
recalled her. How far from his thoughts then 
was the rapid train of consequences that fol¬ 
lowed upon this preliminary act of their inter¬ 
course ! 

Did that scoundrel Bond say “Hammond?” 
It was not a common name, and came quite 
distinctly to his ears in the high, unpleasant 
key he so disliked. A flush of honest shame 
arose to his forehead at this uncontrollable 
straying of his ideas to a topic so disagreeable, 
and so often rejected by his mind. 

“ As if—even had I been the person insulted 
by his pity—I would believe one syllable he 
said of a woman as far above him in virtue 
and intellect, in everything good and lovable, 
as the heavens are lifted above the earth ! I 
would despise myself as much as I do him, if 
I could lend my ear for an instant to so de¬ 
grading a whisper ! I wish I had faced him and 
demanded the whole tale ; yet no ! that would 
have been rash and absurd. Better as it is I 
By to-morrow, I shall laugh at my ridiculous 
fancies !” 

“Scratch! scratch! scratch!” The house 
was so still in the approaching midnight that 
the slight noise caused him a shock and qui¬ 
ver in the excited state of his nerves. The 
interruption was something between a scrape 
and a rap, three times repeated, and proceed¬ 
ing, apparently, from the bookcase at his right. 
What could it be ? He had never seen or 
lieard of a mouse on the premises, nor did the 
sound much resemble the nibbling of that 
animal. Ashamed of the momentary thrill he 
had experienced, he remained still and collect¬ 
ed, awaiting its repetition. 
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“ Scratch I scratch! rap!” It ivas in the 
bookcase—in tlie lower part where were drawers 
shut in by solid doors. These he had never 
explored, but knew that his wife kept pam¬ 
phlets and papers in them. He opened the 
outer doors cautiously, and listened again, 
until assured by the scratching that his search 
was in the right direction. There were three 
drawers, two deep, the third and upper shallow. 
This he drew out and examined. It contained 
writing-paper and envelopes, all in good order. 
Nor was there any sign of the intruder amongst 
the loose music and periodicals in the second. 
The lower one was locked—no doubt accident¬ 
ally, for he had never seen Sarah lock up any¬ 
thing except jewels and money. Their servants 
were honest, and she had no cause to fear 
investigation on his part. 

Feeling, rather than arguing thus, he re¬ 
moved the drawer above, leaving exposed the 
locked one, and thrust his hand down into it. 
It encountered the polished surface of a small 
box or case, which he was in the act of drawing 
through the aperture left by the second drawer, 
when something dark and swift ran over his 
hand and up his sleeve. With a violent start, 
he dashed the casket to the floor, and another 
energetic fling of his arm dislodged the mouse. 
His first care was to pursue and kill it; his 
next to examine into the damage it had indi¬ 
rectly produced. The box—ebony, lined with 
sandal-wood—had fallen with such force as to 
loosen the spring, and lay on its side wide open ; 
its treasures strewed over the carpet. They 
were neither numerous, nor in themselves valu¬ 
able. A bouquet of dried flowers, enveloped 
in silver paper, lay nearest Lewis’s hand, as he 
knelt to pick up the scattered articles. The 
paper was tied about the stalks of the flowers 
with blach ribbon, and to this was attached a 
card: “Will Miss Sarah accept this trifling 
token of regard from one who is her stanch 
friend, and hopes, in time, to have a nearer 
claim upon her esteem ?” 

The hand was familiar to the reader as Philip 
Benson’s. Why should Sarah preserve this, 
while the many floral tokens of his love which 
she had received were flung away when with¬ 
ered like worthless weeds ? The pang of jeal¬ 
ousy was new—sharp as the death-wrench to 
the heart-strings, cruel as the grave! The 
card was without date, or he would have read, 
with a difiereut apprehension of its meaning, 
the harmless clause —‘^And hopes in time to 
have a nearer claim upon her esteem.,’’^ There 
was a time, then, when, as Lucy had taunted 
her husband, he might have married her sister I 


when Sarah loved him, and had reason to think 
herself beloved in return ! What was this 
sable badge but the insignia of a bereaved 
heart, that mourned still in secret the faithless¬ 
ness of her early love, or the adverse fate that 
had sundered him from her, and given him to 
another ? 

Crushing the frail, dead stems in his hand, 
he threw them back into the box, and took up 
a bit of dark gray wood, rough on one side— 
smoothed on the other into a rude tablet. 

Philip Benson^ Deal Beach. July 2*lih, 18—. 
Pensez cL moi /” But ten days before he met 
her at the wharf in New York to take her to 
her sick father! but three months before she 
plighted her troth to him, promised to wed 
him, while in spirit she was still weeping 
tears of blood over the inconstant! for he did 
not forget that Philip’s engagement to Lucy 
preceded his own to Sarah by eight or nine 
weeks. There were other relics in the box, a 
half-worn glove, retaining the shape of the 
manly hand it had inclosed—which, he learned 
afterwards, Philip had left in his chamber at 
the farm-house when he departed to seek 
gayer scenes ; a white shell, upon whose rosy 
lining were scratched with the point of a knife 
the ominous initials “P. B.,” and beneath them 
“ S. B. H.,” a faded rose-bud, and several 
printed slips, cut from the columns of newspa¬ 
pers. He unfolded but two of these^ 

One was an extract from Tennyson’s “Maud” 
—the invitation to the garden. Breathlessly, 
by reason of the terrible stricture tightening 
around his heart, Lewis ran his eyes over the 
charming whimsical morceau. They rested 
upon and reviewed the last verse : 

“She is coming—my own, my sweet! 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat; . 

Were it earth in an earthy bed, 

My dust would hear her and beat; 

Had I lain for a century deaB, 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red.” 

He did not discriminate now between printed 
and written verses. These were love stanzas 
sent by another man to his wife, received and 
cherished by her, hidden away with a care 
that, in itself, bordered on crirninalUy, for was 
not its object the deception of the; injured hus¬ 
band? The most passionate autograph love- 
letter could hardly have stabbed him more 
keenly. 

The other was Mrs. Browning’s exquisite 
“ Portrait.” 

And here the reader can have an explanation 
the tortured man could not obtain. With the 
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acumen for which Cupid’s votaries are prover¬ 
bial, Philip Benson, then at the “summer 
heat” degree of his flame for the Saratoga belle, 
had recognized in this poem the most correct 
and beautiful description of his lady-love. Cu¬ 
riosity to see if the resemblance were apparent 
to other eyes, and a desire for sympathy tempted 
him to forwai’d it to Sarah. She must perceive 
the likeness to her divine sister, and surmise 
the sentiment that had induced him to send it, 
A little alteration in the opening stanza was 
requisite to make it “a perfect fit.’^ Thus it 
ran when the change was made :— 

** I will paint her as I see her: 

— times have the lilies blown 
Since she looked upon the sun.” 

The poetess, guiltless of any intention to cater 
for the wants of grown-up lovers, had written 
“Ten” in the space made blank by Philip’s 
gallantry and real ignorance of his charmer’s 
age. For the rest, the “lily-clear face,” the 
“forehead fair and saintly,” the “trail of 
golden hair, ’’ the blue eyes, “like meek prayers 
before a shrinethe voice that 

“ Murmurs lowly, 

As a silver stream may run, 

Which yet feels you feel the sun” 

were, we may safely assert, quite as much like 
poor Sarah, when he sent the poem, as they 
were now like the portrait he would—if put 
upon his oath—sketch of his unidealized Lucy. 

It was not unnatural then, in Lewis Ham¬ 
mond, to overlook, in his present state, these 
glaring discrepancies in the picture as applied 
by him. With a blanched and rigid counte¬ 
nance he put all the things back into the box, 
shut it, and restored it to its place. Then he 
knelt on the floor and hid his face in her chair; 
and there struggled out into the still air of the 
desecrated home-temple, made sacred by his 
love and her abiding, deep sobs from the strong 
man’s strickei^ heart—a grief as much more 
fearful than that of widowerhood, as the deser¬ 
tion and dishonor of the loved one are worse 
than death. 


CHAPTER XV. 

It was the “grand hop” night at the head¬ 
quarters of I^ewport fashion. Sarah, charac¬ 
teristically indifferent to gayeties “made to 
order,” had determined not to appear below. 
The air of her room was fresh and pure, and a 
book, yet unread, lay under the lamp upon her 
table. Her sister and mother had withdrawn 
to dress, when Jeannie’s curly head peeped in 


at Mrs. Hammond’s door. Her features wore a 
most woe-begoue expression. 

“ What has gone wrong, Jeannie ?” inquired 
Sarah. 

“Why, mamma says that I will be in her 
way if I go into the ball-room; and it will be 
so stupid to stay out the whole evening, while 
all the other girls can see the dancing and 
dresses, and hear the music. And sister Lucy 
says that children are ‘bores’ in company.” 

“A sad state of things, certainly ! Perhaps 
I may persuade mother to let you go.” 

“Yes; but if she does, she will sit close 
against the wall with a lot of other fat old 
ladies, and they will talk over my head, and 
squeeze me almost to death, besides rumpling 
my dress ; and I so want to wear my tucked 
pink grenadine, sister!” 

“ And you would like to have me go down 
with you ; is that it ?” 

Jeannie’s eyes beamed delightedly. “Oh, 
if you only would I” 

Sarah looked down into the eager face and 
saw, in anticipation, her own little Belle im¬ 
ploring some boon, as important to her, as easy 
to be granted by another as this, and consented 
with a kiss. 

“Run away and bring your finery here! 
Mother is too busy to attend to you. Mary 
can dress you.” 

The order was obeyed with lightning speed ; 
and Sarah, still beholding in the excited child 
the foreshadowing of her darling’s girlhood, 
superintended the toilet, while she made her¬ 
self ready. 

“What shall I wear, Jeannie?” she asked, 
carelessly, holding open the door of her ward¬ 
robe. 

“0 that lovely fawn-colored silk, please I 
the one with the black.lace flounces I It is the 
prettiest color I ever saw; and I heard Mrs. 
Greyling tell another lady the night you wore 
it, when brother Lewis was here, you know, 
that it was one of the richest dresses in the 
room, modest as it looked, and that the flounces 
must have cost a penny I” 

“ Probably more!” 

Sarah proceeded to array herself in the for¬ 
tunate robe that had won the praise of the 
fashionably distinguished Mrs. Greyling. Her 
abundant dark hair was lighted by two coral 
sprigs, which formed the heads of her hair¬ 
pins, and handkerchief and gloves in hand, she 
was taking a last survey of Jeannie’s more 
brilliant costume when there came a knock at 
the door. 

“ Mr. Benson !” said Mary, unclosing it. 
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“ May I come in f” he asked. 

The tidy Mary had removed all traces of the 
recent tiring operations from the apartment, 
which was a compound of parlor and dressing- 
room, a necessary adjunct to the small chamber 
and smaller nursery, leading out of it, at the 
side and rear. 

“You may!” replied Sarah. “Here is an 
aspirant for ball-room honors, who awaits your 
approval.” 

“ Mademoiselle, que vous 6tes charmante! 
I am penetrated with profound admiration!” 
exclaimed the teasing brother-in-law, raising 
his hands in true melodramatic style. 

Jeannie laughed and blushed until her cheeks 
matched the grenadine. 

“Mrs. Hunt told me that you had changed 
your mind, and intended to grace the festive 
scene with your presence,” continued Philip, 
addressing Sarah. “ She and Lucy are there, 
and the dancing has begun. I came to escort 
you and our fair debutante here—that is, unless 
some one else has offered his services and been 
accepted.” 

“ That is not likely, since Mr. Hammond left 
us in your care. Do not your fourfold duties 
oppress you ?” 

“Not in the least. If all of my charges were 
as chary of their calls upon me as you are, my 
time would hang heavily upon iny hands. No 
one would imagine, frouj your reluctance to be 
waited upon, that you had been spoiled at 
home. If Mr. Hammond were here now, he 
would tell you to draw that shawl—” 

“It is an opera-cloak !” interrupted Jeannie. 

“A ball-cloak to-night, then, is it not ? I 
was saying that, although the night is not cool 
for sea* air, you had better wrap that mantle 
about your chest and throat as we go out.” 

Just outside the door, a waiter passed them 
with a note in his hand. He stopped, on seeing 
Philip. 

“Mr. Benson! I was on my way to your 
rooms with this, sir.” 

Philip stepped back within the parlor to read 
it by the light. It was a line from a friend who 
had just arrived at another hotel, notifying him 
of this fact. It required no reply, and leaving 
it upon the table, he rejoined his companions. 

“See mamma! Isn’t it just as I said?” 
whispered Jeannie, as she established herself 
beside her sister in a comfortable corner that 
commanded a view of the spacious hall and its 
gay, restless sea of figures. 

Sarah smiled at discovering her mother sand¬ 
wiched between two portly dowagers; one in 
purple, the other in lavender silk ; all three 


bobbing and waiving in their earnest confabu¬ 
lations, in a style that presented a ludicrously 
marked resemblance to the gesticulations of a 
group of Muscovy ducks, on the margin of a 
mud-puddle, held by them in their capacity of 
a joint stock company. 

“I see that Lucy has taken the floor,” ob¬ 
served Philip. “She will not thank me for 
any devoirs I could render her for the next 
three hours. If they get up anything so hum¬ 
drum as quadrilles, may I ask the pleasure of 
your company for the set ?” 

“If you wish it—and my dress is not too 
grave in hue—” 

“And too decorous in its make, you were 
about to add, I presume,” he finished the sen¬ 
tence bluntly. “ It forms a refreshing contrast 
to the prevailing style around us.” 

Lucy here flitted into sight, and her very 
bare arms and shoulders pointed her husband’s 
strictures. A stool, brought into the room for 
the use of some child or invalid looker-on of 
the festivities, now stood empty under Sarah’s 
chair, and Philip, espying it, seized upon and 
drew it forth. When seated, his mouth was 
nearly on a level with Sarah’s ear. 

“ This is pleasant! ” he said. “We are quite 
as much isolated from the rest of mankind as 
if we were sitting among the heathery hillocks 
on Deal Beach. You do not love the visions 
of those tranquil, sunny days as I do. You 
never allude to them voluntarily. Yet you 
have had less to convert your dreams into 
every day actualities, tedious and prosaic, than 
I have. I stand in direful need of one of the 
old lectures, inculcating more charity, and less 
study of complex motives and biassed tenden¬ 
cies in the machine we call Man. Begin ! I am 
at your mercy.” 

‘ ‘ I have forgotten how to deliver them. I 
am out of practice.” 

“That is not surprising. Your husband is 
behind the age he lives in—and so are you. 
You two would make Barnum’s fortune, could 
he ever persuade the public of your idiosyn¬ 
crasies.” 

“ What are you talking about ?” 

“Look around and through this room, amd 
you will understand one part of my meaning. 
Do you remark the preponderance of married 
over single belles ? and that the most tenderly 
deferential cavaliers are husbands, and not 
dancing with their wives ? I could point out 
to you three men, leaders of the ion in this ex¬ 
tremely reputable, eminently moral assembly, 
who, it is whispered among the knovs^ing ones, 
are married, and, having left their domestic 
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associations for a season of recreation, boldly 
attach themselves to certain stylish young 
ladies here, and challenge observation, defy 
public censure, by their marked and increasing 
devotion. I meet them strolling along the beach 
in the morning; riding together in the after¬ 
noon ; and when not engaged in this evening 
exhibition of toilet and muscle, you will find 
tUem pacing the moon or star-lit piazza, or, 
i3erchance, again sentimentalizing on the shore 
until the witching hour draws near.’* 

“You surprise me I” 

“ You have no right to be surprised. You 
have the same thing continually before you in 
your city. Every fashionable hotel or boarding¬ 
house can supply you with such fiirtations by 
the dozen. A married woman who dteclines 
the polite services of any gentleman, except 
her husband and near relatives, is a prude, 
with false scruples of propriety and delicacy. 
Let her legal partner complain—he is cried out 
upon as a despot, and you can trust the sweet 
angel of an abused wife to elude his vigilance 
—violence, she terms it—for the future, with¬ 
out altering her conduct in aught else. Do 
you see that pretty woman in blue—the one 
with the Madonna-like face ? Her tyrant is 
here but once a week—from Saturday until 
Monday—then hies back to the business he 
loves as well as she does her pleasure. Mon¬ 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and the forenoon of Saturday, any moustach¬ 
ioed puppy may walk, talk, drive, and flirt 
with her—bask in the rays of those liquid 
<M’bs. When the rightful lord appears, she is 
demure as a nun, patient as a saint, dutiful as 
Griselda, to him and him alone. Do you begin 
to understand >vhy I congratulated you upon 
liaving a husband of the olden stamp ? why I 
do from my heart felicitate my friend Hammond 
upon having gained, as a helpmeet, one of 
that nearly obsolete species—Woman !” 

Sarah’s embarrassment was painful, and but 
indifierently concealed. She felt that it was 
barely excusable, in consideration of his frater¬ 
nal relation to her, for Philip to speak so plainly 
of this social blemish ; and altogether unpar¬ 
donable, while he did not or could not prevent 
his wife’s participation in the questionable 
gayeties he assailed so unsparingly. Reply 
she could not, without implicating Lucy in her 
reprobation, and he must perceive her difficulty. 
This was the trouble that lay uppermost. At 
her heart’s core, the uneasy feeling she ever 
experienced in conversation with him; the 
stirring of the entombed love, of whose actual 
death she had horrible misgivings ; the incon¬ 


gruous blending of past emotion with present 
duty, were now aggravated by the enforced 
acceptance of unmerited praise. Her woman’s 
instinct, her experience as a wife, told her that 
the cause of the sinful recklessness, the con¬ 
tempt of the true spirit of the marriage tie was 
not the fruit merely of the vanity and thirst for 
adulation, to which it was properly attributed. 
With the recollection of her own life, the edu¬ 
cation she had received at home, the hateful, 
yet even to her independent spirit resistless 
decrees of society, there swelled up within her 
bosom something akin to Philip’s bitter cyni¬ 
cism. Under this spur, she spoke. 

“And from these signs of the times, you 
would argue an inherent degeneracy of woman- 
liood—a radical change in its composition, 
such as some anatomists tell us has taken 
place in the structure of our bodies—our blood 
—our very teeth. A dentist, who filled a tooth 
for me the other day, imparted divers scien¬ 
tific items of information to me that may illus¬ 
trate your position. * Enamel, madam, is not 
what enamel was in the days of our ancestors I’ 
he affirmed, pathetically. ‘ The color, the very 
ingredients of the bone, the calcareous base of 
the teeth dilfer sadly from the indestructible 
molars of fifty years ago.’ At this passage of 
his jeremiade, he chanced to touch the nerve 
in the unhappy ‘molar’ he was excavating, 
and I am persuaded that I suffered as really as 
my grandmother would have done, had she sat 
in my place.” 

She paused, and beat time with her fingers 
on Jeannie’s shoulder to the wild, varying 
waltz that swept the giddy crowd around the 
room in fast and flying circles. 

“Your analogy asserts, then, that at heart 
women are alike in all ages ?” 

“ Why not, as well as men ?” 

“ Then why does not action remain the same, 
if that be true ?” 

“Because custom—fashion, if you prefer this 
name—an unaccountable, irresponsible power— 
owing its birth oftenest to accident or caprice, 
says, ‘Do this !’ and it is done I be it to per¬ 
petrate a cravat-bow, a marriage, or a murder !” 

Another pause—in which music and dancers 
seemed sweeping on to sweet intoxication—so 
joyous in their abandon were the gushing 
strains ; so swift the whirl of the living ring. 
The fingers played lightly and rapidly on Jean¬ 
nie’s plump shoulder—then rested on a halt- 
beat. 

“Yes I” She was looking towards the crowd, 
but her eye was fixed, and her accents slow 
and grave. “Hearts live and hearts love, 
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while time endures. The heart selects its mate 
in life’s spring-time, with judgment as un¬ 
taught as that of the silly bird that asks no 
companiou but the one the God of Nature has 
bestowed upon it. But see you not, my good 
brother”—she faced him, a smile wreathing 
her lip—a strange glitter in her eye—“see 
you not to what woeful disorders these un¬ 
trained desires, this unsophisticated following 
out of unregulated affections would give rise ? 
It would sap the foundations of caste ; level 
all wholesome distinctions of society; consign 
the accomplished daughters of palatial halls— 
hoary with a semi-decade of years—to one- 
story cottages and a maid-of-all work; doom 
nice young men to the drudgery of business, 
for the remainder of their wretched lives, to 
maintain wives whose dowries would not keep 
their lily-handed lords in French kids for a 
year ; cover managing mammas with ignominy, 
and hasten ambitious papas to their costly 
vaults in—as Dickens has it—‘ some genteel 
place of interment. ^ Come what may of blasted 
hopes and wrecked hearts, the decencies of 
life must be observed. Every heart has its 
nerve—genuine; sensitive, sometimes vulgarly 
tenacious of life—but there are corrosives that 
will eat it out; fine, deadly wires, that can 
probe and torture and extract it. And when 
the troublesome thing is finally gotten rid of, 
there is an end to all obstacles to judicious 
courtships and eligible alliances 1” She laugh¬ 
ed scornfully, and Philip recoiled, without 
knowing why he did so, as he heard her. 

“That is all very well, when the nature of 
tlie contract is understood on both sides,” he 
said, gloomily. “ I doubt, however, whether 
the beautiful economy of your system will be 
appreciated by those whose living hearts are 
bound to the bloodless plaster-casts you do 
describe.” • 

“These accidents will occur in spite of cau¬ 
tion on the part of the best managers of suita¬ 
ble marriages. By far the larger proportion of 
the shocks inflicted upon polite circles arise 
from this very cause. Pygmalion grows weary 
of wooing his statue, and wants sympathy in 
his disappointment and loneliness.” 

The dance was ended. The fantastic varia¬ 
tions of the waltz were exchanged for a noble 
march—pealing through the heated rooms like 
a rush of the healthful sea-breeze. The spark 
died in Sarah’s eye. Her voice took its habit¬ 
ual pitch. 

“ I have permitted myself to become excited, 
and, I am afraid, have said many things that I 


had no right to think—much less to utter. If 
my freedom has displeased you, I am sorry.” 

“ The error—if error there were—was mine,” 
rejoined Philip. “ I led the conversation into 
the channel; 3 "OU, after awhile, followed. I 
believe there is no danger of our misunder¬ 
standing each other.” 

“ Darby and Joan ! good children in the cor¬ 
ner!” cried Lucy, flushed with exercise and 
radiant with good-humor, as she promenaded 
past them leaning on the arm of a young West 
Pointer, a native Southerner and an acquaint¬ 
ance of Philip’s. If his wife must flirt and 
frolic, he was watchful that she did not compro¬ 
mise him by association with doubtful charac¬ 
ters. On several occasions, the advances of 
gay gentlemen, whose toilets were more nearly 
irreproachable than their reputations, had been 
checked by his cool and significant resumption of 
the husband’s post beside the belle, and if need 
existed, by the prompt withdrawal of the unwil¬ 
ling lady from the scene. The cadet laughed, 
and, convinced that she had said a witty thing, 
Lucy swam by. 

“ The common sense of our tropes and rhodo- 
montades and allegories is this 1” said Philip, 
biting his lip, and speaking in a hard tone. 
“ The only safe ground in marriage is mutual, 
permanent affection. You meant to convey the 
idea that if each of these dressy matrons, 
humming around our ears, had a sincere, abid¬ 
ing love for her husband—and each of these 
gallant Benedicks the right kind of regayd for 
his wedded Beatrice, the vocation of us corner 
censors would be gone ?” 

“ Well said, Mr. Interpreter!” she responded 
in affected jest. 

“This point settled, will you take my arm 
for a turn through the room before the next set 
is formed ? They are talking of quadrilles. I 
shall claim your promi.se if a set is made up, 
unless you are not courageous enough to have 
the public sneer by dancing with your brother. 
Come, Jeannie, and walk with us.” 

Two sets of quadrilles were arranged at dif¬ 
ferent ends of the saloon. Philip led Sarah 
through one, with Lucy—who considered it a 
capital joke—and the partner vis h-vis to them, 
Jeannie, meanwhile, remaining by her mother. 

The summer nights were short; and, when 
the dance was over, Sarah intimated to her 
younger sister the propriety of retiring. Mrs. 
Hunt’s head ached, and she esteemed the 
* sacrifice comparatively light, therefore, that 
she, too, had to leave the revels and accompany 
the child to her chamber. Sarah’s apartments 
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were on the same floor, several doors further on. 
Having said “Good-night” to the others, she 
and Philip walked slowly along the piazza, 
light as day in the moonbeams, until they 
reached her outer room, the parlor. 

“I hope you will experience no ill effects 
from your dissipation,” said Philip, in playful 
irony. “ In a lady of your staid habits, this 
disposition to gayety is alarming. Absolutely 
eleven o’clock! What will Hammond say 
when he hears the story ? Good-night I Don’t 
let your conscience keep you awake !” 

Sarah opened the door softly, that she might 
not startle the baby-sleeper in the inner room. 
The lamp was shining brightly, and by it sat— 
her husband I 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Lewis had entered his wife’s room within 
fifteen minutes after she left it. He looked so 
ill and weary that the girl, Mary, gave a stifled 
scream of fright and surprise. 

“Are you sick, sir?” she asked, hastily, as 
he threw off his hat, and wiped his pale fore¬ 
head. “Shall I tell Mrs. Hammond that you 
are here ? She went down to the ball-room 
awhile ago.” 

“What did you say? No!” replied he, 
shortly. 

His frown rather than his tone silenced her. 
He had picked up the envelope Philip had 
dropped on the table, and his face darkened 
still more. Too proud to question a servant of 
her mistress’ actions and associates, he believed 
that he had gathered from this mute witness 
all that it was needful to know. As a privileged 
hahitui of the cozy boudoir he had been at such 
pains to procure and make fit for his wife’s 
occupancy, another had sat here and read his 
evening mail, while awaiting her leisure ; care¬ 
less of appearances, since the deceived one 
would not be there to notice them, had tossed 
this note down with as much freedom as he 
would have done in his own apartment. 

Through the open windows poured the dis¬ 
tant strains of the baud ; and, seized by a 
sudden thought, he caught up his hat and 
strode out, along piazzas and through halls, to 
the entrance-door of the ball saloon. As Sarah’s 
ill-fortune ordained it, the piercing glance that 
ran over and beyond the crowd of spectators 
and dancers detected her at the instant of 
Philip’s taking hia lowly seat at her side. 
Jeannie’s pink attire was concealed by the dra¬ 
pery of a lady, whose place in the set then 


forming was directly in front of her. Lewis 
saw but the two, virtually tete-d~tHe ; and, as 
he obtained fleeting glimpses of them through 
the shifting throng, marked Philip’s energetic, 
yet confidential discourse, and the intentness 
with which she listened, until, warmed or ex¬ 
cited by his theme, Sarah lifted her downcast 
eyes and spoke, with what feeling and eflect 
her auditor’s varying expression showed. 

The gazer stood there like a statue, unheed¬ 
ing the surprised and questioning looks cast by 
passers-by upon his travelling-dress, streaked 
with dust—his sad and settled visage, so un¬ 
befitting the scene within—while Philip made 
the tour of the room, with Sarah upon his arm, 
until they took their stations for the dance ; 
he, courteous and attentive—she, smiling and 
happy, more beautiful in her husband’s eyes 
than her blonde sister opposite ; and he could 
stay no longer. If Mary had thought him sick 
and cross at his former entrance, she considered 
him savage now, for one who was ordinarily a 
kind and gentle master. 

“You can go to your room!” he ordered, 
not advised. “I will sit up for Mrs. Ham¬ 
mond I” 

“ I have slept in the nursery, sir, while you 
were away.” 

“ That cannot be to-night. I will find you 
some other place.” 

He had no intention that the anticipated 
conversation with his wife should be overheard. 

“I can stay with a friend of mine, sir, only 
a few doors off.” 

“Very well.” 

Quickly and quietly the nurse arranged the 
night-lamp and the child’s food, that her mis¬ 
tress might have no trouble during her absence, 
and went out. 

Baby Belle slumbered on, happHy wandering 
through the guileless mazes %f baby dream¬ 
land ; one little arm, bared from the sleeve of 
her gown, thrown above her head—the hand 
of the other cradling her cheek. The father 
ventured to press a light kiss upon the red lips. 
In his desolation, he craved this trifling solace. 
The child’s face was contorted by an expression 
of discomfort, and, still dreaming, she mur¬ 
mured, in her inarticulate language, some pet¬ 
tish expression of disgust. 

“My very child shrinks from me ! It is in 
the blood !” said the unhappy man. drawing 
back from the crib. 

If his resolution had waned at sight of the 
sleeper, it was fixed again when he returned 
to his chair in the outer room. He raised his 
head from his folded arms when he heard Philip 
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and Sarah approaching, hut did not otherwise 
alter his position. The low tone of their part¬ 
ing words—one soon learned by the sojourners 
in hotels and watering-places, where thin par¬ 
titions and ventilators abound—was, to him, 
the cautiously repressed voice of affectionate 
good-nights. But one clause was distinct— 
“ What will Hammond say, when he hears the 
Story?” They jested thus of him, then. One 
of them, at least, should learn ere long what he 
ivould say. 

“ Lewis I you here !” 

Sarah changed color with amazement and 
vague alarms—emotion that paralyzed her mo¬ 
mentarily. Then, as she discerned the tokens 
of disorder in his dress and countenance, she 
hurried forward. 

“What has brought you so unexpectedly? 
Are you sick ? Has anything happened ?” 

He did not rise; and, resting her hand on 
his shoulder, she stooped for a kiss. But his 
stern gaze never moved from hers—anxious 
and inquiring—and his lips were like stone. 

“ Lewis, speak to me ! If you have dread¬ 
ful news to tell me, for pity’s sake, do not keep 
me in suspense !” 

“ I have nothing to say that will be new to 
you,” he said, without relaxing his hard, cold 
manner, “ and not a great deal that ought to 
have been kept back from me when I wished 
to marry you, believing that you had a heart 
to give me with your hand.” 

As if struck in the face, Sarah sank back into 
a chair, speechless and trembling. 

“ Yes I had you been sincere with me then, 
grieved and disappointed as I would have felt, 

I would have respected you the more, and 
loved you none the less for the disclosure. 
But when, after a year and a half of married 
life, I learn that the woman I have loved and 
trusted with my whole soul—from whom I 
have never concealed a thought that it could 
interest her to know—has all the while been 
playing a false part—vowing at the altar to 
love me and me alone, when she secretly 
idolized another; bearing my name, living 
beneath my roof, sleeping in my bosom—yet 
thinking of and caring for him, treasuring his 
keepsakes as the most precious of her pos¬ 
sessions—is it strange that, when the tongue of 
a vulgar gossip proclaims my shame in my hear- 
iug, and other evidence proves what I thought 
was his vile slander, to be true as gospel—is it 
strange, I say, that I am incensed at the decep¬ 
tion practised upon me—at the infamous out¬ 
rage of my dearest hopes—my most holy feel¬ 
ings ?” 
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She threw herself at his feet, clasped his 
knees, and implored him, chokingly, to “for¬ 
give” her. “Oh! if you knew what I have 
suffered!” 

“ What you have suffered 1” He folded his 
arms and looked sorrowfully down at her 
crouching figure. “ Yes ! you were not by na¬ 
ture coarse and unfeeling ! The violence you 
have committed upon your heart and every 
principle of delicacy and truth must have cost 
you pain. Then, you loved him 1” 

“Once! a long while ago!” said Sarah, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

“Take care !” There was no softness now 
in his tone. “ Remember that I have seen you 
together day by day, and that glances and 
actions, unnoticed at the time in my stupid 
blindness, recur to me now with terrible mean¬ 
ing. For once, speak the true voice of feeling, 
and own what I know already, that all the 
love you ever had to give belongs still to 
your sister’s husband!” 

“ I will speak the truth !” Sarah arose and 
stood before him—face livid and eyes burning. 
“ I did love this man ! I married you, partly 
to please my parents, partly because I found 
out that by some means my secret had fallen 
into unscrupulous hands, and I was mad with 
dread of its exposure ! It seemed to me that 
no worse shame could come upon me than to 
have it trumpeted abroad that I had bestowed 
my love unsought, and was ready to die because 
it was slighted. I have learned since that it 
is far, far worse to live a lie—to despise myself! 
Oh ! that I had died then !” She battled with 
the emotion that threatened to overwhelm her, 
and went on. “ Once bound to you, it has 
been my hourly endeavor to feel and act as 
became the faithful wife of a kind, noble man. 
If, sometimes, I have erred in thought—if my 
feelings have failed me in the moment of trial— 
yet, in word and deed, in look and gesture, I 
have been true to you. No one have I de¬ 
ceived more thoroughly than Philip Benson. 
He never suspected my unfortunate partiality 
for himself; he believes me still, what I would 
give worlds to become in truth, your loyal, 
loving wife ! It is well that you know the 
truth at last. I do not ask you how you have 
obtained the outlines of a disgraceful story, 
that I have tried a thousand times to tell you, 
but was prevented by the fear of losing your 
favor forever. This is my poor defence—not 
against your charges, but in palliation of the 
sin of which they justly accuse me. I can say 
nothing more. Do with me as you will!” 

“It is but just to myself that you should 
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hear the circumstances which accidentally re¬ 
vealed this matter to me.” 

He narrated the scene at the restaurant, and 
the discovery of the evening. He evinced 
neither relenting nor sympathy in the recital. 
Her confession had extinguished the last ray 
of hope, cherished, though unacknowledged by 
himself, that she might extenuate her error or 
give a more favorable construction to the evi¬ 
dence against her. It was not singular that, 
in the reaction of disappointment, he was ready 
to believe that he had not heard all; to imag¬ 
ine that he could perceive throughout her 
statement a disposition to screen Philip, that 
was, in itself, a proof of disingenuousness, if 
not deliberate falsehood. She denied that he 
had ever been aware of her attachment or had 
reciprocated it. What meant then those words 
—“hopes in time to have a nearer claim?” 
what those impassioned verses ? what the 
linking of their initials within the shell ? the 
motto on the wooden tablet ? While these sub¬ 
tle queries were insinuated into his soul by 
some mocking spirit, he concluded the history 
of the discovery of the casket. 

“I have never opened it since the night 
before I was married,” said Sarah, with no 
haste of self-justification. “ I put it into the 
drawer the day after we went jto house. 
It has not been unlocked from that day to this. ” 

“ Why keep it at all, unless as a memento of 
one still dear to you ?” 

“ I felt as if I had buried it. I said to my¬ 
self: ‘If the time ever comes when I can dis¬ 
inter these relics and show them to my husband, 
without a pang or fear, as mementoes of a 
dead and almost forgotten folly, he shall de¬ 
stroy them, and I shall have gained a victory 
that will insure my lifelong happiness.’ ” 

“ And that time has never arrived.” 

She would have spoken, but her tongue 
proved traitorous. She crimsoned and was 
silent. 

Lewis smiled drearily. “ You ^ see that I 
know you better than you do yourself. It is 
well, as you have said, that I know all at last. 
I pity you ! If I could, I would release you 
from your bondage. As it is, I will do all that 
I can for this end.” 

“ Never !” cried Sarah, shuddering. “ Have 
you forgotten our child ?” 

“ I have not!” His voice shook for a second. 
“ She is all that unites us now. For the sake 
of her future—her good name—an open separa¬ 
tion ought to be avoided, if possible. If it be 
inevitable, conduct must not be the osten¬ 
sible cause. To quiet malicious tongues, you 


must remain here awhile longer under your 
mother’s care. To accomplish the same end, 

I must appear once more in public, and on 
apparently friendly terms with—your brother- 
in-law. When your mother returns to the 
city, you had best go, too, and to your own 
house. Your brother Robert is now sixteen 
years old—steady and manly enough to act as 
your protector. Invite him to stay with you, 
and also Jeannie, if you find it lonely.” 

“What are you saying? Where will you 
be that you speak of my choosing another pro¬ 
tector ?” 

“A very incompetent one I have proved 
myself to be !” he returned, with the same sad 
smile. “ I have not been able to shield you 
from invidious reports ; still less to save you 
from yourself. I sail for Europe day after to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Lewis, you will not! If you ever loved 
me, do not desert me and our child now! I 
will submit to any punishment but this ! ” She 
clung anew to his knees as she poured out her 
prayer. 

Not a month ago she had turned pale with 
fright at the suggestion of this voyage. It was 
sheer acting then ! why not now ? 

“Objections are useless!” he said. “My 
arrangements are made. I have passed my 
word.” 

“ But you will not leave me in anger! Say 
that you forgive me! that you will return 
soon, and this miserable night be forgotten !” 

“ Shall I tell you when I will return ?” He 
raised her head, and looked straight into her 
eyes. “When you write to me, and tell me 
that you have destroyed the love-tokens in that 
box; when you bid me come back for your 
sake— not for our child’s ! Until then, I shall 
believe tiiat my presence would be irksome to 
you. It is necessary for our house to have a 
resident partner in England. It is my expec¬ 
tation to fill that place for some time to come ; 
it shall be for you to say how long.” 

Bowed as Sarah’s spirit was beneath the 
burst of the long dreaded storm and her accus¬ 
ing conscience, her womanly pride revolted at 
this speech. She had humbled herself in the 
dust at the feet of a man whom she did not 
love ; had borne meekly his reproaches ; sub¬ 
mitted dumbly to the degrading suspicions that 
far transcended her actual sin : but as the idea 
of her suing servilely for the love she had 
never yet valued ; of him, indifferent and in¬ 
dependent, awaiting afar off for her petition— 
hers, whom he had abandoned to the scornful 
sneers of the keen-witted hyenas of society ; to 
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the cross-examination of her distrustful rela¬ 
tives ; the stings of remorse ; left in one word 
to herself! —as this picture grew up clearly be¬ 
fore her mind, the tide of feeling turned. 

“You reject my prayers and despise my 
tears!” she said, proudly. “You refuse to 
accept of my humiliation. Yet you do not 
doubt me, as you would have me believe that 
you do ! Else you would not dare to trust me 
—the keeper of your honor and your child’s 
fair name—out of your sight! I throw back 
the charge in your teeth, and tell you that 
your conduct gives it the lie I I have asked 
you—shame on me that I did 1—to continue to 
me the shelter of your name and presence, to 
shield me, a helpless woman, more unhappy 
than guilty, from the ban of the world, and 
you deny me everything but a contemptible 
shadow of respectability, which the veriest 
fool can penetrate. I would not have you sup¬ 
pose that your generous confidence in my in¬ 
tegrity”— she brought out the words with 
scathing contempt—“ will deter me from sink¬ 
ing to the level you are pleased to assign me. 
If the native dignity of my womanhood, the 
principles I inherit from my father, my love for 
my innocent babe do not hold me back from 
ruin, be assured that the hope of winning your 
approval will not. To you I make no pledges 
of reformation; I offer but one promise. If 
you choose to remain abroad until I, in spirit, 
kiss your feet, and pray you to receive a love 
such as most men are glad to win by assiduity 
of attention, and every pleasing art—which you 
would force into being by wilful and revengeful 
absence—you will never see your native land 
again until the grass grows upon my grave I” 
She paused for breath, and continued more 
slowly. “ While your child lives, and I remain 
her guardian, I will use your means for her 
maintenance—will reside.in your house. If 
she dies, or you take her from me, I will not 
owe you my support for a single day more !” 

Lewis grew pallid to his lips; but he, too, 
was proud, and his stubborn will was called 
into bold exercise. 

“ Very well! It is in your choice to accede 
to my propositions, or not. A share in all that 
I have is yours; not only during the child’s 
life, but as long as you live. Before I leave 
America, I shall deposit for you in your father’s 
bank a sum, which, I hope, you will find suffi¬ 
cient to maintain you in comfort. Your father 
will be my executor in this matter. I shall not 
confide to him the peculiar circumstances of 
my departure, leaving you at liberty to act in 


this respect, as in everything else, according to 
the dictates of your will and pleasure. At the 
end of a certain term of years specified by law, 
you can, if you wish, procure a divorce on the 
ground of my wilful and continued desertion of 
you; in which case, the provision for your 
support will remain unchanged. As to the 
child—the mother’s is the strongest claim. I 
shall never take her from you. Do not let me 
keep you up longer. It is late I” 

With a silent inclination of the head, she 
withdrew, and he cast himself upon the sofa, 
there to lie during the few hours of the night 
that were yet unspent. 

He had arisen, and was standing at the win¬ 
dow when Sarah entered in the morning. But 
for the dark shadows under the eyes, and the 
tight-drawn look about the mouth, she appeared 
as usual; and her “Good-morning,” if cold, 
was yet polite. 

“ I imagine,” she said, as the gong clashed 
out its second call, “that you wish me to ac¬ 
company you to breakfast, and to preserve my 
ordinary manner towards you when others are 
by. Am I right?” 

“ You are. This is all I ask. The effort will 
not be a tedious one. I leave here at noon.” 

Arm in arm they directed^ their steps to¬ 
wards the great dining-hall—to the view of the 
spectator as comfortable and happy a pair as 
any that pursued that route on that summer 
morning. Together they sat down at table, 
and Mr. Hammond ordered “his lady’s” break¬ 
fast with his own. Mrs. Hunt bustled in 
shortly after they were seated, full of wonder¬ 
ment at having heard from Sarah’s maid of 
her master’s unexpected arrival; while Jeannie 
gave his hand a squeeze as hearty as was the 
welcome in her smiling face. The Bensons 
were always late. So much the better. There 
were more people present to observe the cordial 
meeting between the brothers-in-law, made the 
more conspicuous by Philip’s surprise. The 
genuineness of his good spirits, his easy, un¬ 
embarrassed manner was the best veil that 
could have been devised for Sarah’s constraint 
and Lewis’s counterfeit composure. 

It did not escape Philip’s eye that Sarah ate 
nothing, and spoke only to avoid the appear¬ 
ance of singularity, and he believed that he 
had discovered the origin of her trouble when 
Lewis communicated his purpose of foreign 
travel. When the burst of surprise subsided, 
the latter tried successfully to represent his 
plan as a business necessity. Lucy, who never 
saw an inch beyond her nose—morally and 
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mentally speaking—except when her intuitions 
were quickened by self-love, was the questioner 
most to be dreaded. 

“ Why don’t you go with him ?” she inquired 
of her sister. “ He should not stir one step 
without me, if I were in your place. Only 
think I you might spend six months in Paris !” 

‘ ‘ How would Baby Belle relish a sea voyage I ’ ’ 
returned Sarah. 

“ Nonsense ! How supremely silly ! One 
would suppose that she was the only member 
of the family whose comfort was to be consulted. 
Rather than expose her to the possibility of 
inconvenience, you will deprive yourself of 
profit and pleasure, and be separated from 
your husband for nobody knows how long. 
This shows how much these model married 
people really care for one another. When put 
to the test they are no better than we poor 
sinners, whom everybody calls flirts. Phil, 
are those muffins warm ? This one of mine has 
grown cold while I was talking.” 

“How are the horses, Benson?” inquired 
Lewis. ‘ ‘ Have they been exercised regularly ? ’ ’ 

“ Yes, and are in capital order. You could 
have left us no more acceptable reminder of 
yourself than those same fine bays.” 

“ If you have^o other engagement, suppose 
we have them up before the light carriage after 
breakfast, and take a short drive.” 

“Agreed, with all my heart I unless Mrs. 
Hammond quarrels with me for robbing her of 
a portion of your last morning with her.” 

“She will forgive you I” Lewis rejoined, to 
spare her the effort of reply. 

From her window Sarah saw them whirl 
off along the beach in sight of the hundreds of 
spectators on the sands and about the hotels, 
and recognized the ingenuity of this scheme 
for proclaiming the amicable feeling between 
the two. 

“ But one more scene, and the hateful mock¬ 
ery is over!” thought the wife, as she heard 
her husband’s step outside the door on his 
return. 

She snatched a paper from the table, and 
seemed absorbed in its contents, not looking up 
at his entrance. Lewis made several turns 
through the room, sighed heavily, and once 
paused, as if about to address her, but changed 
his mind. 

Then sounded from without the fresh, gur¬ 
gling laugh of a child, and the nurse came in 
with the baby—^fosy and bright — from her 
morning walk on the shore. She almost sprang 
from Mary’s hold at sight of her father, and 


dismissing the woman with a word, he took 
his darling into his arms, and sat down behind 
his wife. Inflexibly sullen, Sarah tried not to 
listen, as she would not see them ; but she 
heard every sound: the child’s soft coo of 
satisfaction as she nestled in the father’s 
bosom ; the many kisses he imprinted upon her 
pure face and mouth—what agony Sarah well 
knew—the irregular respiration, sometimes 
repressed, until its breaking forth was like 
sobs ; and the proud, miserable heart confessed 
reluctantly that, in one respect, his share of 
their divided lot was heavier than hers. She 
was not to witness his final resignation of his 
idol. Under color of summoning Mary, he 
carried the infant from the room, and came 
back without her. 

“ It is time for me to go now, Sarah I” 

His voice was calm, and its firmness destroyed 
what slender encouragement she might have 
drawn from the scene with his child, to hope 
for some modification of his resolution. 

“ Will you write to me, at regular intervals, 
to give me news of Belle ?” 

“Certainly, if such is your wish.” 

“And yourself? you will be careful of your 
health, will you not ? And, if I can ever serve 
you in any way, you will let me know ?” 

“ It is not likely that you can ; thank you.” 

There was a silence of some moments. Sarah 
stood playing with the tassel of her morning- 
robe, pale and composed. 

“ Sarah 1” Lewis took her hand. “We have 3 
both been hasty, both violent! Unfeeling as ■ 
you think me, and as I may have seemed in 
this affair, believe me that it almost kills me 
to part from you so coldly. It is not like me to 
retract a determination, but if you will say now 
what you did last night—‘Do not go !’ I will 
stay and be as good a husband to you as I can. 
Shall we not forgive.- and try to forget?” 

The demon of resentful pride was not so 
easily exorcised. At a breath of repentance— 
a suggestion of compromise, the fell legion 
rallied an impregnable phalanx. She was frozen, 
relentless; her eyes, black and haughty, met 
his with an answer her tongue could not have 
framed in words.. 

“ I have nothing to say !” 

“ ‘ Nothing!’ The ocean must then separate 
us for years—it may be forever 1” 

“ It was your choice. I will not reverse it.” 

“ Not if you knew that if you let me go I 
would never return ?” 

“Not if I knew that you would never re¬ 
turn !” 
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Without another word, without a farewell 
look, or the hand-grasp mere strangers ex¬ 
change, he left her there—the stony monument 


of her ill-directed life and affections; the victim 
of a worldly mother and a backbiting tongue I 
(Conclusion next moncli.) 


THE COMEDY OF AH EVENING-. 

BT MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Dramatis PersoncB, 

Mr. Leroy, a middle-aged gentleman of fortune. 
Dr. Sampson, hrother-in-law to Mr. Leroy, and 
living in his family. 

Dr. HEMMiNGWAY,/newd ^0 Dr. Sampson. 

Mr. Harvey Lawrence, cousin of Medford. 
Mrs. Medford. 

Miss Theresa Leroy, 

Miss Emily Leroy, \ daughters of^lB. Leroy. 
Miss Luzetta Leroy, ) 

Scene I.— Mrs. Medford’s sitting-room. Mrs. 
Medford and Mr. Harvey Lawrence. 

Mrs. Medford. Thirty-five, and not engaged I 
What keeps you, Harvey, from marrying ? 
You are handsome, wealthy, and attractive. 

Mr. Lawrence {ironically'). You are no flat¬ 
terer, Mrs. Medford, ah ? 

Mrs. Medford. No, I am no flatterer. I only 
say what you already believe to be true. A 
bachelor’s life is, at best, a heartless life. 

Mr. Lawrence. And what do I want of a 
heart, pray? Don’t I have aches enough al¬ 
ready ? My heart throbbed all last week, and 
my teeth have troubled me for a fortnight. 
You, no doubt, would be pleased to see me 
pouring out tears, and reciting verses, like a 
lover in the Arabian Nights ; but, really, unless 
1 can meet with your counterpart— 

Mrs. Medford. Either talk sensibly, Harvey, 
or. give up talking entirely. 

Mr. Lavyrence. And leave all the time to you, 
Mrs. Medford, in which to deliver your homi¬ 
lies on marriage. Were all husbands as happy 
as Mr. Medford, I might change my views on 
the subject; as it is, St. Paul, Hannah More, 
and myself, form an excellent trio in favor of 
celibacy. 

Mrs. Medford. Hannah More herself came 
within an ace of marrying; and if you were 
more like St. Paul, I should have less objec¬ 
tions to your remaining single. But, placed 
as you are, you are leading a heartless, selfish, 
dangerous life— {Mr. T^awi'ence smiles) ; for it 
is dangerous, Harvey. If you were poor, it 
would be different; but with wealth enough, 
and time enough, and Satan to find work for 
your idle hands—I tremble for you, Harvey ! 
il/r. T^awrence. I can’t perceive it. You ap- 

6 * 


pear perfectly calm, and I assure you it is en¬ 
tirely unnecessary. 

Mrs. Medford. Just think of it, Harvey! 
Your mornings are all dogs and horses, your 
afternoons all smoke and billiards, your eve¬ 
nings all waltzes and wine. 

Mr. Lawrence. How unjust! All yesterday 
I devoted to your charming self; and, to-night, 
I intend to spend the evening with the three 
Miss Leroys, when I certainly shall not waltz, 
and wine is highly improbable. 

Mrs. Medford. The Miss Leroys ! For once. 
Fortune favors me ! If you ever intend to re¬ 
linquish your obduracy, you will never have a 
better opportunity than the present. They 
are, at once, fascinating and intelligent. They 
sing like syrens. 

Mr. Lawrence. And are as amiable as angels, 
and as beautiful as Peris—the only trouble 
being, there are too many of them. I ’m not 
prepared to take three at once ; and, besides, 
I am not sure you would better my morals by 
making me turn Mormon. 

Mrs. Medford. But I am in earnest, Harvey. 
They are, really, very uncommon girls, and so 
different from each other that you have the 
widest liberty of choice. Do you know them, 
already ? 

Mr. Lawrence, Very slightly. I have met 
them at parties, and admire them all. They 
are, as you say, very unlike each other. 

Mrs. Medford. Theresa now; she is exactly 
the person I would wish you to marry. She 
converses with the dignity of a queen, and 
would preside at your table— 

Mr. Lawrence. 0 yes I I shall certainly marry 
Theresa. But Emily—what of her? 

Mrs. Medford. Oh, she is as amiable as the 
day is long. She doesn’t read much, it is true ; 
but you have a horror of learned ladies, and 
perhaps you will prefer her to Theresa; but, 
for my part— 

Mr. I^awrence. 0 delightful! I admire one 
of these waxy women, that will take your 
stamp, whatever it is. As for the youngest 
one ? 

Mrs. Medford. Lnzette, you mean. She is a 
bright little butterfly, pretty and pleasant 
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enougli; but then I hadn’t thought of her. 
Theresa seems to me more fitted than either of 
the others to render you happy. I hope— 

Sewant {at the door), Mrs. Pendleton is in 
the parlor. 

Mrs, Medford, Don’t forget my injunctions, 
Harvey ; I am really in earnest. 

Mr, Lawrence, You must give me leave to 
cast lots, Mrs. Medford. 

\_Exit Mrs. Medford. 

Mr, Lawrence {solus). It is as she says. I 
am leading a heartless, selfish, dangerous life. 
I am sick of it 1 tired to death of cigars and 
billiards, and balls and parties, and dancing 
and flirtations ! Bah ! those girls at Saratoga I 
I want to do something serious and sensible ; I 
wish I were anything—a student of theology— 
a missionary to the Tulus—anything but what 
I am—a poor, miserable, pleasure-seeking fool! 
I have half a mind to follow her directions and 
marry Theresa Leroy. It, at least, would be 
what people call a sensible proceeding; she 
has property, she has family, she has intellect, 
she has good looks ; she has also two sisters, 
possessing equal advantages with herself. One 
of the family must certainly furnish the future 
Mrs. Lawrence. Adieu to hotels and billiards ! 
I mean to live a nobler and a better life. It 
will certainly be easier to do right with some 
good angel to point out the way. 

Scene II.— Mr. Leroy’s parlor. Dr. Hem- 

MiNGWAY seated. 

Enter Dr. Sampson. 

Dr, Sampson. What? Hemmingway? You 
are a sight to do my eyes good. I’ve been 
down to your office every day, for a fortnight, 
and always found the door shut. How is Miss 
What-’s-her-name—the case of fits ? Does the 
medicine suit her ? 

Dr, Hemmingway. I can scarcely say. She 
had a spasm yesterday, though not so violent 
as the day before. 

Dr. Sampson. What a splendid opportunity 
for your investigation I I quite envy you to 
have her among your patients. You seem to 
have all the remarkable cases. Are you going 
to amputate young Nicholson’s leg ? 

Dr. Hemmingway. We are hoping to avoid an 
operation. If we are compelled to use the 
knife, you must certainly be present. 

Dr. Sampson. I am expecting, to-morrow, to 
remove the tumor, of which I told you, from 
the neck of an old lady sixty-nine years old. 
Let me call for you, may I, at nine o’clock ? 
Most of the fraternity at our end will be there. 


It will be a difficult and somewhat painful 
operation, though, of course, I shall use chlo¬ 
roform. {He holds up a bottle.) 

Dr. Hemmingway. That chloroform ? I thought 
it was a cologne bottle when I saw it in your 
hands. By the way, have you read Jessup’s 
Essay on the Uses and Abuses of Chloroform ? 

Dr. Sampson. Yes ; and the answer to it. 

Dr. Hemmingivay. Answer? I hav’n’t seen 
it. My four boys must be my excuse; but you 
have all your spare moments ; unless, indeed, 
they are given to your nieces, who are, I hear, 
the belles of.the town, and the sweetest singers 
in the county. 

Dr. Sampson. My nieces ! Pshaw ! They are 
pleasant enough in their way, but they are no 
society for a man of science. 

Dr. Hemmingway. You are censorious. I have 
heard them all well spoken of; but Theresa, 
especially, I have always regarded as a young 
lady of superior mind. 

Dr. Sampson. I never intimated that she had 
no mind. I said she had no science, and she 
has none. Her desire for knowledge is limited 
by the acquirements of those around her. If 
her companions knew nothing but their letters, 
she would never get beyond the abs in the 
spelling-book. She was the best scholar in the 
school she attended. She desired to excel, and 
she excelled. She is now in society ; she is 
ambitious to please, and she pleases. 

Dr. Hemmingway. A little artful, perhaps ? 
It seems to be the special temptation of young 
ladies. 

Dr. Sampson. A little artful ? I am positively 
afraid of her. She is like a checker-man that 
has been in the king-row ; she can move both 
ways and jump on either side. She is, how¬ 
ever, I suppose, a good girl, and I am very 
much attached to her ; I am to all my nieces. 

Dr. Hemmingway. And Emily; does she re¬ 
semble her ? 

Dr. Sampson, Emily ? No ; she is one of the 
yielding sort, and takes her form, like a jelly, 
from the mould she is put in.. She has not 
strength enough to oppose ; she would yield 
alike to Satan or an angel. 

Dr. Hemmingway. And Luzetta ? 

Dr. Sampson, Oh, Letta? Bless her little 
heart ! She is the sunshine of the house I She 
is truthful, and good-tempered, and conscien¬ 
tious ; but she has about as much science as a 
kitten, and is as noisy as a Guinea-hen. I 
spent all one evening explaining to her the 
circulation of the bl»od, and the next morning 
she had forgotten it all, and refused to hear it 
over. 
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Dr, Hemmingioay, Poor fellow ! what man 
ever endured such afflictions ? But I must not 
delay ; I have stayed too long already. Can 
you not call witli me now on Miss Clark, the 
young lady who has spasms ? 

Dr, Sampson, Certainly, there is nothing to 
detain me, but this bottle of chloroform. I was 
intending to take it up to the office, but as you 
are in haste, I will leave it here. It is a neat 
looking bottle, and the girls, silly butterflies, 
never meddle with anything pertaining to 
science. 

Scene III.— Mrs. Leroy’s /xir/or. Miss Theresa 
seated in fall dress by the table. 

Miss Theresa (so/o). Three of us, and all at 
home ; it is so provoking I Two young ladies 
at once in a family, are only just passable; 
but three is beyond all endurance. In. such a 
family, a tUe-d-tete is quite out of the question, 
and a flirtation is simply impossible. Among 
so many sisters, one attracts no more attention 
than a single blossom of a compound flower. 
You are never viewed individually but collect¬ 
ively. I always get my invitations in this 
way: “ Please come. Miss Theresa, or send one 
of your sisters.” I am always known by the 
town’s people as “ one of the Leroys.” And, 
to-night, instead of having a clear field, in 
which case I should feel sure of a conquest, I 
must meet Mr. Lawrence in company with my 
two rival sisters. But Emily and Luzetta can¬ 
not have equal chances with myself. I can play 
a better game than both of them together ; and 
I shall do it. Emily I will throw into the back¬ 
ground. Luzetta is too talkative by far, when 
she is excited. I will humor her bent; she 
shall appear like a noisy child ; I will be dig¬ 
nified, yet affable ; but above ail things I will 
be observant. 

Enter EariLY and Luzetta. 

Emily, Theresa, how do I lock ? 

Theresa. Very nicely. If I were you I would 
have worn that corn-colored bow. 

Luzetta. That bow ? It makes her look like 
a fright. Do I look well ? I ’ve spent time 
enough ; I hope I do. I can’t help it, Theresa; 
you always seem so calm, and dewy, and in¬ 
different, as if it made no difference whether 
you pleased or not; but I never can be satis¬ 
fied without I know that people are pleased 
with me, and I with them. Should you care 
because you talked so much when I met Mr. 
Lawrence before at the Gibson party ? I can’t 
help it; I’ve been troubled about it ever since. 

Theresa, Nonsense ! He liked you all the 


better for it. He enjoys a gay girl, I have no 
doubt. You must talk to-night, for I feel as 
though I could scarcely say a word. There is 
no danger of being too lively. Say what you 
like, and enjoy it. 

Emily (languidly seating herself). What is that 
bottle on the table ? I never saw it before. 

Theresa. It is a cologne-bottle I should think. 
Do you wish for some ? (^She passes the bottle 
towards Emily.) 

Luzetta (who is standing by her and takes the 
bottle). Here; give it tome. I’ve a penknife 
in my pocket to take out the cork. (She tries 
to remove the cork.) I never saw a cork in so 
tightly. (She tries again.) Oh, here it comes. 
Do you want some, Emily ? (She takes out her 
own handkerchief and perfumes it.) If you do, 
hand me your handkerchief. I’ve drenched 
mine. (They hand their handkerchiefs^ which 
she moistens from the bottle.) Here, Emily, let 
me pour some on your hair. (She pours some 
on Emily's hair.) And Theresa, I will anoint 
you with oil. (Shepours some on Theresa's hair.) 

Theresa (pettishly), I wish, Luzetta, you 
would bQ quiet. You are wetting my collar, 
and spilling it on my neck. If you want the 
cologne, use it yourself; and besides, I never 
saw any perfumery like it; it is very strange 
and unpleasant. 

Luzetta. Well; it is not much like cologne I 
must confess. I hope Bridget hears the bell; 
it must be he. I didn’t mean to vex you, 
Theresa. (Aside). 0 dear! I wish I hadn’t 
touched that bottle ; I never saw anything like 
it before, and hope I never shall again. (She 
mnells of her handkerchief and places the bottle on 
a mantle in another part of the room.) 

Emily. It is a gentleman’s step in the entry. 
It must be he. 

Theresa, Don’t talk so loud. 

Enter Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr, Lawrence. Good evening. Miss Leroy. 
(He shakes hands with Theresa.) Good evening, 
Miss Emily (he shakes hands) ; and Miss Lu¬ 
zetta (shakes hands). 

Theresa. We are happy to meet you again. 
Pray, be seated. 

Mr. Lawrence. And I to renew the acquaint¬ 
ances I formed at Miss Gibson’s party. I re¬ 
member your repart^e^ Miss Luzetta; and the 
sprig of honeysuckle you gave me. Miss Leroy, 
I shall keep among my treasures. (Miss The¬ 
resa hows.) Have you been well since we last 
met ? all of you ? 

Luzetta (rather drowsily). Quite well—thank 
you ; quite—well—thank—you. 
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Mr. Lawrence. I am happy to hear it. Mrs. 
Medford was speaking of you this afternoon, 
and said you had been devoting yourselves to 
music of late. It is a divine accomplishment I 
One can enjoy it either in society or in soli¬ 
tude. It seems to me far superior, as an art, 
to painting ; does it not to you, Miss Leroy ? 

Theresa (very drowsily). It is very pretty— 
thank you—sir—very—pretty—indeed. 

Mr. Lawrence. Mrs. Medford assures me I 
must imitate Ulysses; but I prefer to try and 
make friends with the syrens than to seek to 
avoid them. (Daring these remarks^ the young 
ladies are becoming more and more unconscious^ 
and are now lost to all around them .) 

Mr. Lawrence. I hope I shall be able to prac¬ 
tise now and then with you, before I leave. I 
play a little upon the flute—very little to be 
sure, but I am passionately fond of it. Are 
there many singers in the place. Miss Luzetta ? 
(Mr. Lawrence, who has been observing them be- 
fore, here perceives that they are all apparently 
asleep. He supposes it to be a joke.) I appre¬ 
ciate the wit of your idea, young ladies; and, 
though I am the subject of your jest, I can 
enjoy it with you—provided, of course, it is 
not continued too long. (He waits a moment.) 
Ah, you are unrelenting I I shall be obliged to 
wait for your returning smiles, and solace my¬ 
self with books. What have you here ? (He 
takes up the books on the table.) Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, Great Expectations, Bryant’s Poems. 
(He opens the latter, and turns over the leaves.) 
Oh, here we have something to the point I 
(He reads aloud.) 

“ If slumber, sweet Lisena, 

Hath stolen o’er thine eyes, 

As night steals o’er the glory 
Of Spring’s transparent skies; 

Wake, in thy scorn and beauty, 

And listen to the strain 
That murmurs my devotion. 

And mourns for thy disdain.” 

(He pauses and looks around him.) 
Indeed, Miss Luzetta, since I find you so obdu¬ 
rate, I must take my own way of awaking you. 
(He rises, and taking the hand of Luzetta, who is 
next him, presses it to his lips, ivhen he perceives 
that her stupor is unaffected .) Can it be possible 
that you really are asleep ? I must entreat 
you, young ladies, if you are in jest, to please, 
for my sake, discontinue it. It bears too much 
the semblance of reality. (He takes the lamp 
and holds it close to the faces ^ Emily and The¬ 
resa. He puts down the lamp.) Where am I ? 
Tell me, are you awake, or is it I who sleep ? 
It seems as if I were wandering around in a 
strange dream, from which it is impossible to 


awaken. Have I gone really mad ? Is not 
this the vision of a distempered brain? It is 
too terrible—too terrible a thought I (He walks 
back and forth.) 

Theresa speaks. One thing is certain. If I 
cannot succeed in winning Mr. Lawrence, 
neither of my sisters ever shall. That thing is 
certain—that thing is certain—that thing is 
certain. 

Mr. Lawrence. It is past comprehension. 
Surely, they cannot be subject to such turns. 
Luzetta, there, I like the best; she’s laughing 
in her sleep. 

Luzetta speaks. I want to please him of course, 
but I won’t try; I hate trying. He shall either 
like me for what I am, or he sha’n’t like me at 
all. I won’t be a hypocrite. 

Mr. Lawrence. That’s right, Luzetta. I’ll 
remember that when I come to choose the 
future MVs. Lawrence. But, really, I must do 
something to get away from this absurd situa¬ 
tion. Perhaps, however, I am mad, and yet 
my head seems clear. If I am mad, I may as 
well do one thing as another. (He 'seizes Miss 
Theresa, and begins to shake her with considerable 
force.) Wake, wake, for mercy’s sake ! wake ! 
wake I ( While he is thus engaged, Mr. Leroy 
rushes in.) 

Mr. Leroy (very angrily). Sir, what does this 
mean ? I demand an explanation. Is this the 
part of a gentleman to startle us with the cries 
of a madman ? 

Mr. Lawrence (pointing around him). My only 
explanation, sir,*is the state of these young 
ladies. I found them— 

Mr. Leroy. Found them ? You villain I Found 
them ? Out, out of my house, before you can 
tell what infernal arts you have practised upon 
them. 

Mr. Lawrence. But certainly, Mr. Leroy, I 
am as unable as yourself to account for their 
situation. 

Mr. Leroy. My daughters are not idiots. Out 
of my house 1 out of my house! and thank 
Heaven that I have not a pistol with me. To 
have done this injury you must have been a 
fiend, and not a man. 

Mr. Lawrence. But, sir— 

Mr. Leroy. Leave my house. 


Scene IV.— Mr. Leroy’s library. Misses The¬ 
resa and Luzetta seated in rocking-chairs, par¬ 
tially recovered, but looking very weary. Mr. 
Leroy walking up and down the floor. 

Mr. Leroy. I wish (he clutches his hands) I 
wish— 
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Enter Dr. Sampson. 

Dr, Sampson (Jiurriedly'). What, yoa sick? 
Not much, I hope, for I can’t possibly stay. 
Hemmingway took me off with him to see one 
af his patients; fits—remarkable fits. But I 
can’t stop a moment; I only came in to ask 
about a bottle, that I left upon the parlor table. 
Mr, Leroy. What kind of a bottle ? 

Dr, Sampson, A bottle of chloroform. 

Luzetta (^starting up), Theresa, Theresa, the 
mystery is explained. That bottle of cologne— 
Theresa. Was a bottle of chloroform. What 
will Mr. Lawrence think of us ? What will Mr. 
Lawrence say ? What lunatics we must have 
seemed I (^She covers her face with her handker¬ 
chief, ) 

Dr, Sampson {impatiently). What was it ? 
What is it ? 

Luzetta. I can’t help it. It was a splendid 
joke. 

Scene Y.—Mr. Leroy’s pur/or. Mr. Lawrence 
seated in an easy chair, singing, or, if preferred, 
reciting to himself, 

Mr, Lawrence, 

“ I have placed a golden 
King upon the hand, 

Of the sweetest little 
Lady in the land. 

“When the royal roses 
Scent the summer air, 

I shall gather white ones 
For my darling’s hair. 

“ Hasten, happy roses, 

Come to me by May ; 

In your folded petals 
Lies my wedding-day!” 

Enter Luzetta, luho steals up behind him and lays 
her hand upon his forehead, 

Luzetta. Harvey I 

Mr, Lawrence, My better angel! 

Luzetta. Positive good, comparative better, 
superlative best. I only possess the second 
degree of excellence. 

Mr. Lawrence, You desire promotion ? my 
best, best angel! Then do you know how much 
you have done for me ? 

Luzetta. Certainly. I made your lounging- 
cap and two pairs of slippers. 

Mr, I^awrence, But seriously. 

Luzetta. I did not speak of the watch-case, 
and of the red pin-flat. 

Mr. Lawrence. But truly, Luzetta, do you 
realize how often your shadow has come be¬ 
tween me and temptation ? how the memory 


of your truthful face has kept me back from 
many a sin, and that, to-day, I am a nobler 
and, I trust, a better man, for having known 
and loved you J 

Luzetta {with mock gravity). No, I did not re¬ 
alize it. I had no idea my goodness was so 
remarkable. 

Mr, Lawrence {affecting a frown). You pro¬ 
voking image I You are, I believe, only charm¬ 
ing when you are unconscious of your charms. 
Did you know that I might never have loved 
you had I not seen you fast asleep on the 
night of my memorable call? Through the 
dull haze of that chloroform stupor, I saw your 
soul gleam out like a star from a cloud, and 
you have been dear to me ever since. 

I^uzetta. What a wonderful call! 

Mr, I^awrence. Yes; the idea of drawing one’s 
happiness from absurdity ; of finding the elixir 
of life in a chloroform bottle I 


Infants. —This is a hard world for babies. 
We have had experience enough of the dear 
little creatures to feel keenly the hardships of 
their state, and to rejoice greatly in anything 
that promises to make it easier for them, or 
that may help in any measure to carry their 
tender and precious life safe through the perils 
which threaten it. For what were this world, 
what could it be, to us, without the purity, the 
innocence, the frolicsome happiness, the moral 
sunshine of little children ? They are indeed 
the very best fragrance that has survived the 
wrecks of Paradise. And we can but pity the 
man who does not so regard them ; nay, we 
more than pity him ; we fear him too, even as 
we would 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d by concord of sweet sound. 


ACROSTIC. —TO MRS. -. 

BY LEWIS TORSON VOIGT. 

As some cool fount, amid the desert sands, 

Makes a green Eden in its crystal play ; 

And fills with rapture the faint pilgrim bands 
Noon’s torrid heats have parch’d ; so o’er our way, 
Do thy sweet charms, fair lady, winsome throw, 

A spell enchanting as that streamlet’s flow. 

Brightly may gentle thoughts and deeds of love 
Enwreath, like fragrant flowers, thy path beside; 
And home-born joys around thee sweetly prove 
That still on earth an Eden may abide. 

Enshrined within the heart: as that glad stream 
Smiles with the rainbow blooms which o’er it gleam. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


** Arthur !’* 

Well, Maria ?’» 

“You hav’n’t said a word about what we 
talked of last evening.” 

This sentence was spoken a little querulously, 
and a shade of dissatisfaction rested on the 
forehead of the pretty, stylish-looking little 
lady who sat behind the coffee-urn. Her hus¬ 
band—the tall, handsome man, who had risen, 
and was drawing on his gloves preparatory 
to going down town—-turned toward her with 
a half-annoyed, half-wearied expression, and 
dropped into his chair again. The nursery girl 
at that moment appeared, and took away the 
two children. Master Charlie and Miss Katy, 
who had shared the breakfast of hot rolls and 
fragrant coffee, and the parents were alone. 

“You mean about taking the cottage out of 
town this summer, I suppose, Mrs. Woodner?” 
He always said “Mrs. Woodner” when dis¬ 
pleased or grave. , 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, too eager in secur¬ 
ing her point to seem to notice his evident 
dissatisfaction. “We must take it I I can’t 
tolerate the idea of staying cooped up in town, 
when everybody is to leave. And it’s such an 
opportunity I Mrs. Harrison says her husband 
has made a purchase of the one adjoining it. 
Oh, Arthur, I wish you’d buy this one I” 

“ That isn’t to be thought of in these times,” 
•said Mr. Woodner, decidedly. “You ought to 
know as well as I, that, with my income and 
our expenses, it is impossible for me to keep 
up two establishments ; and, if we even lease 
this house at Belmont for the summer, it will 
be a hard drain on my purse.” 

“ Why, Mr. Woodner, you talk as though it 
would ruin us!” said the lady, with a little 
red spot on each cheek. “I’m sure your busi¬ 
ness is as profitable as Mr. Harrison’s, every¬ 
body says ; and we never have lived half so 
extravagantly. Her wardrobe is far more ex¬ 
pensive than mine, and they have been to the 
seaside every summer since they were married, 
besides that trip to the Mountains last season. 
If we cannot take the cottage, say so at once ; 
and I’ll go poking off into the country, and 
bury myself at Wheaton!” And the little 
lady grew decidedly unpleasant-looking as the 
crimson spread from cheeks to brow. 

“ Maria, listen a minute,” said Mr. Woodner 
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in a calm voice. “ Let us talk this matter over 
dispassionately. We will set aside the question 
of our neighbors, who should be no guides for 
us in our domestic affairs. I always thought 
it was a pleasure to you to visit your girlhood 
home at Wheaton, and that you enjoyed your 
summer stay there.” 

“And so I do,” interrupted the lady, a 
little ashamed of her hastiness, “and of course 
I don’t intend to give up my yearly visit home, 
only I shouldn’t stop so long there if we took a 
house out of town. I could be a fortnight at 
the homestead, and then bring sisters Annie 
and Kate back with me to Belmont. And don't 
you see that it would be far better for me to be 
in my own house with the children; father is 
growing old, and they must disturb him.” 

“ I thought your father was never weary of 
Charlie and Kate,” said Mr. Woodner, in an 
astonished tone. 

“Oh, children always disturb old people!” 
was the reply. 

Mr. Woodner smiled a little incredulously at 
her ingenuity in presenting reasons for the 
carrying of her point. Only a year before, she 
had anticipated the pleasure the advent of the 
children would give Grrandnaa and Grandpapa 
French at the old homestead; but that was 
before a band of building speculators had erected 
a dozen showy “ Gothic” cottages, in the 
much-advertised, much-newspaper-puffed new 
town of Belmont, said cottages being set forth 
as “elegant, desirable suburban residences, 
airy, roomy, with all the modern improvements, 
and presenting rare inducements for genteel 
families going out of town for the summer.” 

“ And then another reason, and the best of 
all !” continued Mrs. Woodner. “You know 
that when I have been at father’s, you always 
had to ^sleep in town, and was lonesome ; but 
now you can come out every night. Mr. Har¬ 
rison is going to !” and she clinched the sen¬ 
tence triumphantly. 

“ Twenty miles out, and twenty in—and I 
don’t love the steam cars well enough to spend 
nearly two hours everyday in them,” said 
Mr. Woodner. “ Harrison must find greater 
comfort in the puff of a locomotive than I 
do.” 

“ Why, they ’re all coming out every night; 
not only Mr. Harrison, but Mr. Davenport and 
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Mr. Blake, and others. You wouldn’t be aloncy 
Arthur!” 

‘‘Misery loves company to be sure!” he 
replied, shrugging his shoulders at her sugges¬ 
tion. 

“ What bugbears you do conjure up, Arthur I ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Woodner, testily. “ How many 
times I’ve heard you say you’d give anything 
for a little rural home of your own, after the 
day’s bustle in the city 1” 

“ And so I should, Maria, if it were really a 
home^^^ he replied. “ But a man may sigh for 
what is neither expedient nor practicable. We 
are comfortable here ; the house is large, high, 
and airy, and on a good street; and so long as I 
am in business we must make our home in the 
city. If I ever am rich enough to retire, then 
we will own a house in some fine old country 
town, where we may have society, and build 
up new interests around us. We cannot serve 
two masters—nor keep up two houses,” he 
added. 

Mrs. Woodner’s face fell. This sentence 
seemed to dash to earth the darling project 
of .her heart. “ Then I am to be disappointed, 
I suppose I” she said in a voice that quivered 
a little. 

But, talk as he might, Mr. Woodner had 
only been making a decision. Although he 
doubted the wisdom of the step his wife was 
so intent upon taking, he had determined to 
permit her to proceed. He was neither an 
unkind nor captious husband. 

“ Maria, I am not going to disappoint you,” 
he said. “ We will take this cottage for the 
summer ; lease it, for as I said, I am not able 
to buy ; and, if I were, I don’t think any of 
these cheap-built affairs would suit me. So 
you may make your arrangements as soon as 
you like. You can probably send out some of 
the furniture from here, enough to make . us 
comfortable ; it would be needless to furnish it 
new for one season.” 

“Oh, that’s a kind, good Arthur!” ex¬ 
claimed the little wife, now all smiles and sun¬ 
shine, springing to his side and hastily bestow¬ 
ing a shower of kisses on his cheeks. “ I knew 
you would let me have the cottage ! I told 
Mrs, Harrison we ought to afford it as well as 
they. You ’re a dear, good soul, if you do get 
such queer notions into your head sometimes 
about living within our income and economy ! 
And now I shall go to work with a will to get 
away from this horrid, dusty old Boston ! And 
of course I shall be very economical, and send 
out lots of things from here—mattresses, crock¬ 
ery, and furniture. But there ’ll be ^me things 


we shall need, only a few, you know ; you ’U 
let me get those, won’t you, Arthur ?” 

“ Certainly, anything reasonable; only re¬ 
member, Maria, that we shan’t require our 
menage very elaborately furnished for three 
months,” was the answer. “And don’t get 
what we can dispense with,” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Harrison will tell me just what I 
want ! I will send Bridget right in to ask if 
she can go down town with me this very day. 
It’s best to commence early.” 

“Better trust to your own good sense, and 
go alone P' said Mr. Woodner, quite vexed at 
this lady’s influence over his wife. 

“Why, how you do dislike Mrs. Harrison, 
Arthur ! You are so prejudiced ! I’m sure 
her husband always admires to have me accom¬ 
pany her out shopping !” 

“ I suppose because he is in hopes you some¬ 
times prove a check upon her extravagance 
and thoughtlessness,” was Mr. Woodner’s com¬ 
ment. 

“I’m sure I don’t think her extravagant. 
People ought to live up to the times if they 
can afford to, and they can, if anybody. But 
I shall be very economical about furnishing the 
cottage,- I assitre you, Arthur. I shall send 
out everything available from here, as I said ; 
only getting a few light things that we can’t 
do without—such as straw mattings, for you 
know we shouldn’t want to take out our heavy 
Brussels carpets, one or two of those pretty 
garden chairs, and a bamboo lounge for the 
piazza—and, oh, Arthur! why can’t you hire 
a good cottage piano, for ours is too large to be 
moved easily, and you will enjoy music so 
after coming from the noisy, dusty city.” 

Mr. Woodner smiled. A vision of the daily 
twenty miles ride by steam cars rose before him, 
leaving little leisure for anything afterwards 
but rest and sleep ; but he only replied : “I ’ll 
see I But I must be at the store, it is late !” 
And, after the customary parting kiss, he again 
drew on his gloves, took his hat, and left the 
house for down town. 

After Mr. Woodner emerged from his dwell¬ 
ing and gained the brick pave, a shade of de¬ 
pression deepened over his face, and his eye 
grew moody. Many thoughts were at work in 
his brain. 

“ It isn’t the expense of this house for the 
summer,” he mentally murmured, “but it’s 
Maria’s growing love of display and restlessness 
—never satisfied, never calculating in her expen¬ 
ditures—that troubles me; and that woman’s 
influence over her.” (By “that woman,’’ he 
meant Mrs. Harrison.) “ How changed she is 
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since the early years of our marriage I Then, 
our house here was the height of her desires ; 
now, though I refurnished last year, by another 
I suppose there ’ll be more new things, to keep 
up with the times. Then, two or three months 
of the hot weather at the pleasant old country- 
house at home was enjoyment ; now, it’s one 
of these sham-built martin’s nests Slab & 
Lathe have put up, with ‘ Grothic’ fixings round 
the roof and portico. I ’ll wager that the first 
July thunder-shower will make a sieve of it I 
But ‘ Mrs. Harrison takes a cottage at Belmont,’ 
it sounds well; and so Maria must. Well, I ’ll 
leave her have her ‘ bent’ this time; see if she 
don’t see the folly of it!” 

Mr. Woodner walked the length of a block 
after closing up his mental argument with this 
peroration ; then, turning the corner of the 
street that brought him into one of the city’s 
great thoroughfares, he held up his hand as 
tlie customary signal to the horse-car that now 
came in sight. The harsh tinkle of its cease¬ 
less bell did not disturb the tenor of his brain 
wanderings ; for, as he stepped from the side¬ 
walk to take his seat in the vehicle, he set out 
anew in this wise : 

“ I suppose they ’ll be ‘ bamboo-lounge’ hunt¬ 
ing all day together ! I wish I’d limited Maria; 
that woman ’ll lead her into every conceivable 
piece of extravagance and folly I” 

His train of meditation was here again inter¬ 
rupted by the dissonant tintinabulation of the 
car-bell; and then, with the passenger who 
entered next, came the stereotyped barefooted, 
ragged, old-faced, small newsboy, who, a mo¬ 
ment before, had been exercising his little 
lungs along the pave^ by informing all within 
sound of his shrill voice that the damp sheet 
on his arm contained “the latest strategies of 
(xeneral M’Clellan, and news from the Army 
of the Potomac.” 

A moment more, and two bright nickel cents 
had found their way to the newsboy’s dingy 
palm ; and our down town merchant was plunged 
deep into the “Latest by Telegraph” of the 
morning journal, forgetful, for the time being, 
of rural cottages, breakfast conversation, or 
his little wife’s ambitious plans. 

Meantime, that little lady had received, via 
Bridget, her neighbor’s message that “Mrs. 
Harrison would indade be plazed to go out with 
IMrs. Woodner.” And, after bestowing a hasty 
visit to Master Charlie and little Katy, she left 
the nursery to expedite her toilet for the day’s 
shopping. An hour and a half later saw the 
two ladies seated in the horse-car, animated 


and pleased with the thought of the agreeable 
duties before them. 

The last of June came; and the Woodners 
were fairly established at “Hyacinth Cottage,” 
for so the rural home at Belmont had been 
christened, patterning after Mrs. Harrison, who 
had bestowed upon her own summer retreat 
the poetical cognomen of “Lilac Hill,” from 
the fact that several young specimens of that 
rare (?) shrub had been disposed along the 
gradually ascending avenue that led to the 
house. 

From the last week in May, when Mr. Wood¬ 
ner had taken the lease of the cottage, and his 
busy wife had commenced her “arrangements,” 
there had been no quiet in the formerly well- 

kept, orderly city home on H-Street. As 

the first act in the programme, Mrs. Woodner 
had dispatched Charlie and Katy, with the nur¬ 
sery-maid, to the Wheaton farm-house, quite 
forgetful of the fact that “ old people are always 
disturbed by children,” sending word to her 
young sisters to hold themselves in readiness 
to spend half the summer with her at Belmont 
“ after she was settled then followed such a 
dismantling of chambers, sitting-room, dining¬ 
room, and closets, that the husband who re¬ 
turned at evening from the store found a literal 
reign of “chaos and old nightand one day 
imparted to his wife his decision to “go to 
Parker’s till aifairs were regulated.” 

“And I didn’t oppose Arthur one bit,” said 
Mrs. Woodner to her confidential friend, Mrs. 
Harrison. “It is such a trouble to get up 
dinners now, when we want half the crockery 
packed to take out to Belmont, that I did feel 
relieved when he proposed it. I wouldn’t have 
believed that I should have so much to do ! If 
I could have done just as I pleased, I’d have 
had the cottage entirely new furnished, and not 
sent out a thing; but Arthur never’d have 
consented to that; and, as it is, I don’t know 
but he ’ll think I’ve been rather extravagant. 
Dear me ! you’ve no idea liow he talks ‘ eco¬ 
nomy’ and ‘ war times !’ Wliat a relief it must 
be not to hear that word ‘ economy’ for a month ! 
Your husband doesn’t preach like Arthur, I do 
believe, Mrs. Harrison !” 

“Oh, la, my dear, there’s nothing like get¬ 
ting used to it I Harrison, if you will believe 
it, actually said he couldn’t afford a single 
additional item of expense this year, and talked 
of ‘ retrenchment’ instead; but I was deter¬ 
mined to carry my point, and wouldn’t listen 
to ‘a lease,’ but made him buy the house at 
Belmont. ^ These men—it’s a habit they have 
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of denying us any little thing we may ask. I 
tell Harrison it’s as natural for him to say 
‘ Can’t afford it’ to me as ’tis to eat his break¬ 
fast ; but I ’m pretty well used to it now ; and 
so I made him buy the cottage.” 

Mrs. Harrison did not know that the genteel 
little place at Belmont was not, in reality, her 
husband’s ‘‘possession,” since the conditions 
of the purchase were saddled by a “ mortgage 
back,” which nearly covered the property. 
But her injudicious, unwifely system of “ teaz- 
ing,” to “gain her point,” had wrought its 
legitimate effect; her husband—a kind-hearted, 
but weak-minded man—had not the courage to 
stand out against her; and so acts of folly and 
extravagance followed upon each other, and 
they drifted on. 

The last day of June came ; Mrs. Woodner 
had paid a flying visit of a week to the old 
homestead; brought back the children and 
nurse Ann to Belmont, where she had given 
orders for the cook, and Bridget the chamber 
girl, to proceed before her ; and now all was in 
readiness to receive the pater faniilias, Mrs. 
Harrison was established at “Lilac Hill,” the 
Davenports at “Laburnum Villa,” the Blakes 
at “Sycamore Lodge,” and one or two other 
city families at their “ Country residence,” the 
“genteel,” desirable cottages erected hy the 
firm of Slab & Lathe, Archite(^ts, aforemen¬ 
tioned. This little community at Belmont was 
quite an affair of city neighbors come to their 
“country seats” for the summer; and Mrs. 
Harrison and Mrs. Woodner congratulated 
themselves upon the “ select society” Belmont 
would afford them. 

It was at the close of a pleasant day that Mr. 
Woodner left the Belmont station and walked 
over to his cottage. It had been intensely hot 
in town, one of those scorching days when all 
the heats of summer seem concentrated in the 
air and reflected back from the tall brick walls ; 
and he wore his thinnest linen duster and 
lightest straw hat. 

“ A full half mile, if it’s a step, to the house !’^ 
he soliloquized, as he walked along with a 
somewhat lagging pace. “ I declare, I did not 
think it half so far I A pretty walk this, every 
night after being all fagged out in town, and 
in this new road, too, where the soil shifts like 
quicksand under your feet! ‘Hyacinth Cottage* 
is a humbug !” and he trudged along wearily 
through the shifting, red, sandy soil of “Oak 
Avenue,” the new road from the depot. 

It was quite sunset when he turned up to 
Hyacinth Cottage, lifted the latch of the rus¬ 
tic wicker-gate, and set foot on the fancifully- 
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paved walk bordered by box which he had 
“ ordered, ” at so much per foot, from a nursery. 
Mrs. .Woodner was awaiting her husband on 
the piazza; and she made a pretty picture— 
tastefully dressed in a flowing, airy muslin, 
which became her still girlish figure, and 
standing under a jessamine trained over the 
trellis at the door. Mr. Woodner cast a brief 
glance over the cottage, the peaked roof, dor¬ 
mer windows, with their abundant Gothic 
adornments of pendent carved wood, the vari¬ 
ous lattices, and the polumns that supported 
the piazza, then called out—“ Well, I suppose 
this is ‘home’ till next October, Maria ?” 

“Yes; and don’t you think it’s delightful, 
Arthur ?” replied his wife, animatedly. Mrs. 
Harrison has run over to-day, and says they ’ve 
got settled nicely, too.” 

“That woman Jirst here!” muttered the 
husband soito voce^ as he sank wearily on the 
light bamboo lounge on the piazza under the 
low parlor window, fanning his heated forehead 
with the brim of his hat. 

“But come—you are tired, Arthur ; and tea 
is waiting! ’’ said his wife. ‘‘ The children have 
just gone up stairs—such a cunning little room 
as they have ! You must go up after tea, and 
over the house,” and she led the way to the 
dining-room along the hall. 

“A country tea ! Plenty of sweet milk, 
strawberries and cream, golden butter, and so 
forth, I suppose, Maria?’’ said Mr. Woodner, 
entering the ap|irtment which seemed strangely 
small and cramped after that of their large and 
comfortable city house, and he seated himself 
at table. 

“Well, I’m sorry that we’ve been quite 
unfortunate for a few days, Arthur,” replied 
Mrs. Woodner with some embarrassment. “The 
butter isn’t so good as we ought to have had ; 
I engaged to take it of a farmer who called, 
but it isn’t sweet; and milk, I fear, we shall 
find it difficult to get regularly; they send it 
into the city, they say. I always thought 
everybody could get plenty of everything in the 
country. I ’m sure I must have milk for the 
children I” 

“ Tea without milk, and rancid butter I This 
is one of the conveniences of being in the 
country !” said Mr. Woodner. “ Well, I shall 
send out a firken of prime butter to-morrow, 
and hunt up a man who will supply us with 
plenty of milk and eggs. Why, what ails the 
biscuits, Maria? Jane never baked these!” 
and he broke one hard, clammy edible which 
he took from the plate before him. 

“ Yes, they are Jane’s, but the blame isn’t 
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liers. It is the range ; it don’t draw well or 
hake at all. Jane has been scolding about it 
for three days, and says she had rather, lose 
her place than her reputation as a cook. She 
ruins everything.” 

“A defect in the chimney, I suppose, is the 
reason it don’t draw. The chimneys in these 
modern cottages are n’t much bigger than a 
stove-pipe. I ’ll have a mason sent out to¬ 
morrow. A glass of ice water, my dear ! I am 
very thirsty to-night.” 

“We have no ice; they don’t bring it to 
Belmont, but you will find the water i^retty 
cold, I think,” and Mrs. Woodner filled a gob¬ 
let, which she passed him. 

“ About the temperature of our Cochitnate, 
I should say,” he replied after one sip, when 
he quickly sat down the glass; “ but what a 
peculiar taste, Maria I” and he wiped his lips 
with his napkin. 

“I know it. Disagreeable, I thought; but 
Mrs. Harrison says it’s just like the Congress 
water at Saratoga Springs, and it’s because it 
comes through a ledge or mineral soil, or 
something. We sha’n’t taste it when it’s 
been boiled.''' 

“ Possibly ! But boiling or boiled water is 
not very palatable, my dear!” replied Mr. 
Woodner, with a wry face and a queer smile, 
returning to his milkless tea again. “Mrs. 
Harrison may drink her Congress water. It 
isn’t quite to my taste.” 

After the tea was over, Mrs. Woodner took 
a kerosene lamp and preceded her husband 
“over the house.” First, they visited the 
parlors, two small square rooms, communi¬ 
cating by an arched doorway ; showily papered, 
and poorly painted. Low, “ French” windows 
opened on the piazza ; in stepping through one 
of which Mr. Woodner’s head came in contact 
with the sash with some violence. 

“An imitation of city parlors in the tenth 
degree I” he said, rubbing his head. “ Why, a 
man can’t stand upright in this little box 1 ” 

“You’re very tall, you know,” said his 
wife, excusingly. 

“ So I am. I never realized the fact before I” 
was the rueful reply, saturating his handker¬ 
chief from a cologne stand on the table, and 
bathing the abrasion on his forehead. “ You’ve 
got the cottage piano, I see, Maria. But these 
chairs, and this table, and iete-d-tUe, where ’d 
they come from ? Not from home, surely 1 ” 

“ No ; the truth was, Arthur, after I’d been 
out here to see the cottage with Mrs. Harrison, 
we came to the conclusion that very little of 
our heavy parlor furniture at home would be 


adapted to a house so much smaller; so we 
purchased these cheap at Veneer & Co’s. You 
hav’n’t had the bill sent in yet, I suppose. He 
said we should not deface them at all this sum¬ 
mer ; and, if we didn’t want the house another 
season, thej^ ’d sell for almost as much as we 
paid at the auction-rooms. But perhaps it is 
possible we may come here again, you know,- 
Arthur?” 

Mrs. Woodner’s tone was a little hurried and 
embarrassed as she said this; she began to 
realize that she had exceeded her warrant, led 
on by Mrs. Harrison. ‘ ‘ The curtains, tabourets, 
pictures—everything else, came from home, 
you see, Arthur.” 

“What else did you buy at Veneer’s, Mrs. 
Woodner?” asked her husband, as he followed 
her into the hall and up stairs. His tone was 
full of displeasure. 

“ Only a couple of chamber sets. Ours were 
too large to put into these smaller rooms, you 
know, husband. We really needed these.” 

^‘And the straw mattings throughout the 
house—those are all new ?” he asked. “ And 
the rustic furniture for the piazza and gar¬ 
den ?” 

“ 0 yes, I forgot that I Three garden chairs 
and two bamboo-lounges ; and then—then—I 
got a smaller extension-table than ours. That 
was too large for this dining-room, you must see, 
Arthur I” And her voice grew a little sharp 
through its embarrassment, as though she was 
determined not to acknowledge her folly in her 
“bargains.” 

Mr. Woodner made no reply. He was dis¬ 
pleased that she had not consulted him. ‘ ‘ That 
woman” had been the means of this ; and he 
inly anathematized Mrs. Harrison none too 
mildly. 

“Which is your nursery, Mrs. Woodner?” 
he asked, after turning from the little seven- 
by-nine box, crowded with a staring, new, 
painted chamber set, which apartment his 
wife had informed him was their chamber. 

“Here it is,” and she paused at an open 
door, between which and the one window sat 
poor perspiring Ann, vainly endeavoring to 
catch a breath of air as she essayed to rock 
Miss Katy to sleep. 

“ Oh, but isn’t it i?issec?hot weather, Misther 
Woodner!” Ann exclaimed, looking up as he 
paused in the doorway and scanned the little 
room, crowded with the bed. Master Charlie’s 
crib, and a >/ew toilet conveniences. “And 
wasn’t ye afther being scorched to death in the 
city to day ?” 

“ No, Ann ; a hot day, to be sure ; but ’twas 
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cooler there than here!” he answered, as he 
turned awtiy from the stifling prison. 

“ Sure an’ how can the masther say so ?” soli¬ 
loquized Ann, after he had departed. “When 
it’s hot as the breath ov Purgatory here, in 
the green and blissed country, I thought they 
must be dead intirely in the town. Now hush, 
Miss Katy! Will ye niver be afther shuttin’ 
yer swate blue eyes the whole livelong eve¬ 
nin’ ?” And, with a fresh lurch of the low 
rocker and another copious start of perspira¬ 
tion, honest Ann swayed the poor heated, 
fretted child in her stout red arms, and started 
anew upon the seventh verse of a love-ditty in 
her native Celtic tongue. 

“ And now your bath-room, Maria ?” was the 
next query, as Mr. Woodner left the nursery. 

There was a little hesitancy of manner, and 
then she said in a vexed tone: “That is a 
luxury I miss, Arthur I I quite forgot to notice 
the want of it when I looked at the house : it 
is a shame that a new house should be built 
without one; but Mrs. Harrison says we can 
have a tub set in that unoccupied chamber 
over the wood-shed. They ’re going to at thei^ 
cottage.” 

“I thought the advertisements stated ‘all 
the modern improvements,’ ” said Mr. Wood¬ 
ner, sarcastically, as he led the way down stairs. 
“ But I hope we have a cellar; else, in the 
absence of ice, we shall be in a nice quandary 
where to keep our food and stores.” 

“0 yes ; there is a cellar!” was the trium¬ 
phant reply; but as yet, Mrs. Woodner was quite 
ignorant that said cellar—whose regions Jane 
only had explored—was scarcely larger than a 
coal-bin, and damp and mouldy; and that 
“ Hyacinth Cottage” was built over a stagnant, 
marshy soil, redolent of miasmas and typhus. 

“ And this is the back yard ?” continued the 
lessee of the summer residence, emerging into 
those precincts from the passage beyond the 
kitchen and wood-shed. ‘ ‘ These water cisterns 
may be convenient for Bridget on wash-days, 
but, to my fancy, they are strongly suggestive 
of mosquitos. I must have bars at all the 
windows. What are those—old willows down 
yonder ?” and he pointed away across a lonely, 
desolate, low marsh to a sickly row of pale- 
green, gnarled bushes bordering a brook that 
flowed sluggishly onward. 

“ Yes, I suppose so, ” Mrs. Woodner answered. 

“Hum! the ‘fine belts of woodland and 
open country views’ the advertisements of Bel¬ 
mont property speak of, I suppose,” was the 
somewhat satirical comment. “Come, let us 
go in, now; it seems uncommonly damp here 


after so hot a day. I hope it’s a healthy loca¬ 
tion, Maria ?” 

“ Oh, it must be ; so delightfully cool!” was 
her quick answer. 

“ Outside the house, you mean; it’s stifling 
enough within,^' muttered Mr. Woodner, as 
they re-entered the parlors. “ But let us have 
a little music—‘ Old Hundred,’ anything, only 
one tune, and then I ’ll go to bed, for I feel 
wretchedly tired after such a tedious day;” 
and he lifted the lid of the cottage piano. 

Mrs. Woodner played one or two pieces with 
much grace, for she possessed considerable 
musical talent; and her husband listened from 
his position on a lounge he had drawn up close 
by the window to get a breath of the evening 
air. Presently, in the midst of a strain from 
Norma, slap, slap together came’ his hands, 
creating a little discord and much commotion 
as he jumped from the lounge. 

“ Confound it, Maria, not only mosquitos, 
but beetle-bugs !” he exclaimed, as one flying 
visitor settled on his head, whence he brushed 
it with frantic eagerness. “It’s the light 
that brings them. We shall have no peace to¬ 
night, I see, unless we close the windows ; and, 
in that case, we run the risk of stifling. What 
is it Willis says about going to sleep in the 
country, and waking with a bug in your ear ? 
But hark ! there’s Katy! How feverish and 
restless she looked to-night!” and the child’s 
voice sounded out in a loud, fretful cry. 

“I do hope Katy isn’t going to be sick!” 
said Mrs. Woodner, anxiously, dropping the 
lid of the piano, preparatory to going up stairs. 

“ It must be that she’s played too hard to¬ 
day.” 

“More likely it’s the heat, and that stifling 
little chamber!” was Mr. Woodner’s ejacula¬ 
tion to himself, as he lowered the “French” 
windows, to the exclusion of the great, brown, 
shining insects that now bumped and whizzed 
vainly against the panes. “The children will 
miss their nice airy nursery at home, and the 
bath-room, and a hundred conveniences it’s 
impossible to get here, in this little coop yclept 
‘Hyacinth Cottage.’ But no matter; we’ll 
sweat the summer through because it’s ‘ gen¬ 
teel,’ and Mrs. Harrison has laid down her 
dictum. That woman I I only hope she’s en¬ 
joying a hot-air bath in her little, pent-up 
‘Lilac Hill Cottage’ to-night.” 

“ Sure, ma’am, it’s the bloody murtherin’ 
musTcatoes that plague the childer so !” ex¬ 
claimed poor Ann as her mistress made her 
appearance, and found that worthy daughter 
of Erin battling a whole army of those winged 
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pests with a large feather-duster, while the 
window stood wide open, and a glaring kero¬ 
sene lamp burned brightly on the table between 
the bed and Master Charley’s crib. “Ah, but 
wasn’t I prayin’ this blissid ininnit for Saint 
Patrick to fly into the winder, and then fly out 
agin wid ivery singin’ divil ov ’em !” 

“ Put out the light, Ann, after you have 
driven out all you can; and then drop your 
window curtain. Mr. Woodner is going to send 
out some mosquito-bars to-morrow. I never 
imagined we should be so infested by these tor¬ 
ments,” said the lady ; and, after soothing little 
restless, heated Katy, she left the chamber. 

“There, now! Kape whist, and out wid ye, 
ye murtherin divils!” said Ann, after several 
wide brushings and plungings with her weapon 
of clearance. “ Sure, an’ the misthress called 
ye right ‘pe.sierm’ torments.,’ cornin’ here to bite 
the swate, slapin’ childer 1 There ! Saint Pat¬ 
rick be off wid ye now, while honest folks are 
afther gettin’ a wink ov sleep ; for it’s clane 
tire’d out I am intirely !” and the poor girl be¬ 
gan to make i)reparations for sharing her little 
charge’s slumbers. Scarcely three minutes 
after, she lifted her head from the pillow to 
cry out, “ Arrah now I is it hack agin’ ye are, 
ye murtherin’ thieves ? Sure, but it’s aisier 
slapin’ in ould Ireland 1 An’ it’s there I wish 
I was this blissid minit, and not in this buggy 
Ameriky 1” 

An hour later, silence had spread her mantle 
over Hyacinth Cottage ; silence, save the shrill, 
small “winding horn” of the insects that 
roamed the “ stilly nightbut sleep had not 
yet brought her blessed dew to seal the eyelids 
of all beneath that roof. 

“Maria,” said Mr. Woodner, turning rest¬ 
lessly on his pillow, “I advise that you cage 
and train one of the biggest of these mosquitos, 
in case you want a carrier dove to bear any little 
neighborly dispatches to Mrs. Harrison.” 

Three months had passed at Belmont; and 
the little community had perspired, fretted, 
and pined away the heated term in their “ gen¬ 
teel,” “desirable,” country residences. Iso¬ 
lated as they were, yet the roar of the breakers 
of the fashionable world came dimly to their 
ears. Perhaps all had not enjoyed their re¬ 
tirement as much as they had anticipated; 
perhaps Mrs. Harrison had felt a longing to 
join the party of friends who whirled off to 
Niagara or to the White Mountains; she con¬ 
fessed as much, in imparting to Mrs. Woodner 
her resolution to “ stay it out at Lilac Hill, 
though she did believe Harrison never came 


home unless he brought news of somebody's 
going somewhere and perhaps the latter lady 
had not found her summer retreat that beau 
ideal of rural felicity which she had conjured. 

Hyacinth Cottage had held numerous guests 
during those three months from the last of 
June to the close of September. Mrs. Wood- 
ner’s two young sisters had spent some weeks 
with her at her urgent solicitation, though it 
must be confessed that they had left a far 
pleasanter country home behind, in the pleasant 
old town of Wheaton ; and then many city ac¬ 
quaintances, to whom the lady had spoken 
patronizingly of “our house out town,” had 
not hesitated to test her hospitality. Once, 
Mr. Woodner had expressed the wish that “ the 
dining-room was bigger than a band box,” in 
order that he might invite half-a-dozen gentle¬ 
men cronies out to dinner; but he contented 
himself with transferring the locale of his good 
intentions to Parker’s, at whose “mahogany” 
they enjoyed a feast of good things, while Hya¬ 
cinth Cottage was left to the undisputed pos¬ 
session of lady and children visitors. 

“ It seems to me that you are wearing 3 rour- 
self out with so much company, Maria,” said 
Mr. Woodner, one evening, after the last re¬ 
treating ebb of a tide of visitors which had set 
in a fortnight before from the city—the last 
having that day departed. 

“ I have had considerable lately, though not 
half as much as Mrs. Harrison. Mrs. Law¬ 
rence and Mrs. Oakley, with their five children 
and two servants, have just left her. But she 
enjoys it; and tells me that I feel too much 
care when people are here, that I don’t know 
how to take things easy.” 

“I sincerely hope you never will learn to 
take some things as ‘easy’ as that woman 
does 1 And perhaps her mood of repose won’t 
last always 1 ” he impetuously returned. ‘ ‘ Poor 
Harrison 1” 

“Why, what can you mean, Arthur ?” asked 
Mrs. Woodner. “ Is anything going to happen ? 
You speak strangely. Is Mr. Harrison involved 
in any unfortunate business speculations ?” 

“Time will tell!” was the evasive answer; 
then, hastily changing the subject, he began 
imparting some bit of news he had heard that 
day in town, and finally drew forth the evening 
paper, from which he commenced reading aloud 
the latest war-tidings, while Mrs. Woodner 
listened between the intricacies of her crochet- 
work. 

The last of September arrived ; and the Da¬ 
venports and the Blakes had given up their 
cottages, and returned to town. Mrs. Woodner 
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began to revolve the same subject in her own 
mind ; and when, one day, Mrs. Harrison came 
over to make known her decision to “break 
up” within the next fortnight, she immediately 
resolved to follow. That evening she commu¬ 
nicated this resolve to her .husband. 

“ Well, for my part, I shall be glad to get 
home again,” was his pleased reply. “It’s 
getting to be too much like work, to be at the 
station for the first train, now the days are 
growing shorter. But you look anxious to¬ 
night. How is Katy ? The child isn’t well— 
I’m convinced of that; she’s been pining all 
summer.” 

“ That’s what worries me, Arthur,” replied 
his wife, nervously. “ Katy’s beeu fretting 
and moaning all day; and to-night she’s hot 
and fiushed. I’m afraid she’s going to have 
some of the diseases children are subject to— 
scarlatina, perhaps.” * 

Mr. Woodner started up from the tea-table 
where this conversation had taken place, and 
went up stairs hastily. Charlie slept in his crib; 
he, too, had not gained either in size or plump¬ 
ness, as he always had during his previous 
summer visits at his grandfather’s in the 
healthy country mansion at Wheaton; but in 
little Katy, always a delicate child, the change 
was most apparent. She moaned and tossed 
on the pillow, beside which faithful Ann sat, 
soothing her; her little face was pallid, save 
two bright red spots that burned on her cheeks ; 
and her skin was dry and hot to the touch. 

“ I have had her in my arms all day,” said 
Mrs. Woodner, who had followed her husband. 
“ Have hardly given her up to Ann a minute. 
Isn’t she really sick, Arthur ?” And she nerv¬ 
ously watched his anxious face as he leaned 
over the pillow. “Oh, I wish I had sent into 
town this morning for Doctor Sibley; he un¬ 
derstands the children so well—and there isn’t 
a good physician anywhere round here.” 

“ Katy certainly is feverish, and I wish Doc¬ 
tor Sibley was here,” was the father’s reply as 
he felt the hot, dry skin of the child, and the 
hard, bounding pulse. “ I shall not leave her 
to-night; but you look quite worn out, and 
must go to bed immediately, Maria. To-mor¬ 
row I will have the doctor out by the early 
afternoon train. ” 

“Oh, if it should be scarlatina, Arthur! I 
always dread that so 1” was the anxious excla¬ 
mation. “ And Katy is such a delicate child, 
it would go hard with her I” 

“ Do not be unnecessarily alarmed, Maria!” 
her husband replied, soothingly. “ It may be 
nothing more than a cold, which renders lier 

7 * 


feverish. But you must get some sleep ; and, 
Ann, you look tired, too; you had better go 
out and get a breath of the evening air, and 
then sleep up stairs to-night. I will take care 
of Katy.” 

The night passed ; and Mr. Woodner did not 
close his eyes beside the sick child. With the 
early morning train, he sought the city ; and 
returned in the afternoon with the family phy¬ 
sician, in whom both himself and wife reposed 
implicit confidence. When Doctor Sibley turned 
from the little crib, which had been removed to 
Mrs. Woodner’s room, and beside which the 
mother had anxiously watched all day, a grave 
look was on his face. 

“Is she very sick, doctor?” asked the 
mother. “ And oh, don’t tell me that it’s 
scarlatina ! I dread that so !” 

“ No, it’s not that; but a fever as much to be 
feared— typhus was the physician’s thought¬ 
ful reply. “ I will not deceive you ; your child 
is very sick; but we will hope for the best.” 

“ Oh, my darling Katy I do not let her die, 
doctor !” pleaded Mrs. Woodner, in great agita¬ 
tion. “‘Typhus!’ how do you think she 
took it, doctor ? I have been so careful of her. 
No one has been here to give it. If we were 
in town, now, I shouldn’t wonder so much ; but 
Ann has taken her out every day, and she has 
had the country air all summer.” 

“Fevers of this class are often the result of 
our surroundings. Are you quite sure you 
have selected a healthy summer residence, 
Mrs. Woodner ? I could not help observing a 
heavy mist that hung over the low grounds in 
the rear of your cottage, as I came up from the 
station. And you are not looking as well 
yourself as when I saw you last in town, Mrs. 
Woodner.” 

‘ ‘ Hyacinth Cottage is built over a bog-hole ; 
and the water we have been drinking all sum¬ 
mer, doctor, would nauseate your stomach!” 
bluntly replied Mr. Woodner. “And we have 
been stifled in these little chambers. No won¬ 
der Katy is sick ! I’m surprised that we all 
are not. We were talking of going back to 
town next week ; but how, I suppose poor little 
Katy must stay here, and take her chance of 
recovery. What a pity we hadn’t got away, 
doctor!” 

“Yes, it is a pity ; but the child is too sick 
to be removed at present. I have no doubt 
but this location is very unhealthy; hav’n’tj 
much faith in these modern cottages for sum¬ 
mer retreats ; you really would have had much 
purer air in your large house near the Park, it 
seems to me, Mr. Woodner. But do not be 
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over alarmed about your child; I will do my 
best for her; aud that is all auy of us can do, 
you know,” be said, sympathizingly. 

‘‘But Katy is so frail—so delicate, doctor I” 
said the mother. 

“That very circumstance may be in her 
favor, Mrs. Woodner; for often a fever goes 
harder with a very vigorous person than a less 
healthy one. Now, your boy is more robust: 
I should fear more for him, with typhus. Aud, 
by the way, you had better send him away at 
once from this region of danger.” 

“ Ann shall take him to Wheaton to-morrow. 
I wish I had gone there this summer. The 
children were never healthier than when there. 
Oh, doctor, if I were well out of Belmont, I 
never would desire to set foot in it again. If 
Katy lives, I shall only be too happy to leave it. ’ ’ 

As this confession fell from the sorrow-strick¬ 
en mother’s lips, Mr. Woodner could not help 
wishing that Mrs. Harrison were present; and, 
looking upon his darling child, tossing to and 
fro upon her little pillow, his feelings toward 
“ that woman, ” who had been the prime cause 
of their coming to this unhealthy region, were 
none too pleasant. 

“Doctor, what do you think of Katy?” he 
asked, as he followed the physician to the gate, 
when he was leaving to take the train back to 
the city. “If we should lose her, I never 
should forgive myself for letting Maria come 
here.” 

“As I said, she is very sick ; but I hope to 
be the instrument of saving her for you. Keep 
calm, Mr. Woodner ; I will be out again in a day 
or two : meantime, follow my directions. Grood- 
night!” And Doctor Sibley left him. “ There 
is miasma in every breath. I would as soon 
bring a family to the midst of the Dismal 
Swamp as to this marshy spot,” said the phy¬ 
sician, as he walked rapidly along. “I see 
how it is—hot and burning at mid-day, and 
damp and chilly at night; and the vapors curl¬ 
ing up from that sluggish creek that cuts the 
lowlands. These building speculators—they 
ought to be hung, every one of them, to put 
up a line of showy cottages in this region, and 
then dupe the people from comfortable city 
homes where the air is a hundred times purer. 
I am surprised that a man of Arthur Woodner’s 
sense should have fallen into the trap. But 
the illness of his child will be a lesson to him.” 

As Doctor Sibley indulged in these reflec- 
'tions until he gained the Belmont station, some 
friendly voice ought to have whispered into 
his ear that Mr, Woodner should not have 
borne the blame which ought, by right, to have 


settled heavily on the heads of his wife and 
Mrs. Harrison. 

Three weeks dragged by, on leaden wings to 
the afflicted parents; and then, to their great 
joy, little Katy was pronounced convalescent. 
Pale, weak, and emaciated, she lay in her little 
crib, over which the mother had hung ten¬ 
derly, and beside which the father had passed 
many days, feeling too anxious to be away in 
town. Doctor Sibley, meanwhile, had been 
faithful and unremitting; and it was with 
genuine pleasure that he received the grateful 
thanks of the parents when he spoke confidently 
of his little patient’s recovery. 

“And, now, my last piece of advice is, that 
you break up here and return to town just 
as soon as possible ; taking care that little 
Katy gets no cold to bring on a relapse. Your 
own health demands it, Mrs. Woodner ; for the 
sake of your husband and children, I don’t 
want to have you on my hands next,” said the 
kind physician, as he paid his last visit to the 
cottage. 

Mrs. Woodner drew a long breath of relief, 
and the tears stood in her eyes. “To think 
dear Katy is spared to us, Arthur!” she said, 
thankfully, to her husband. “ I cannot get 
away from here soon enough. I shall tell Jane 
and Bridget to commence packing up to-mor¬ 
row. We will have the new furniture sent off 
to the auction-rooms : I never want to see any¬ 
thing that shall remind me of this summer at 
Belmont. To-morrow, when you are in town, 
you had better go up to the house, and see that 
it is properly aired for our coming. And oh, 
how glad I shall be to have Charlie at home 
again ! Sister Annie writes that the little fel¬ 
low is plump and rosy, and has had such 
splendid times at ‘grandpapa’s,’ now they are 
gathering the fruit in. How happy we shall 
all be when we get home again ! If ever I again 
leave our nice house in Boston during the sum¬ 
mer season, it shall only be to spend the hottest 
Weather at father’s.” 

“Then you’ve had enough of ‘Hyacinth 
Cottage,’ Maria?” said her husband, quizzi¬ 
cally, though inly delighted as much as her¬ 
self at their proposed speedy flitting. 

“Don’t mention it to me again, Arthur!” 
she answered, quickly, with a vexed tone, but 
a little laugh. “ ‘.Hyacinths!’ I never saw a 
single specimen of that flower here. I’d better 
named it ‘Dandelion Cottage,’ for they were 
plenty. Mrs. Harrison’s ‘ lilacs’ did bloom ; 
but that shrub grows everywhere ; but the 
Blakes were as foolish as I, for there was only 
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one old, dying sycamore—‘buttonwood’ they 
call it out here—that grew within half a mile 
of their house.” 

“ I pity Harrison^ with his cottage on his 
hands; but probably she won’t want to come 
here next summer, now some of her neighbors, 
over whom she used to have such influence, 
have decided not to accompany her!” Mr. 
Woodner did not hesitate to say ‘ ‘ used to have, ” 
for he felt quite sure, now, that the influence 
“that woman” had formerly wielded over his 
wife was lessened. And, if this result had 
been accomplished, “Hyacinth Cottage” had 
not been such a costly lesson after all. 

The following day, Mr. Woodner went into 
town, transacted his business at the counting- 
room, dined at Parker’s—then, with elate heart 
and eager step, turned his way to the old 

familiar house on H- Street. Opening 

its doors, and walking through lonely halls and 
apartments that would soon ring again with 
the sound of welcome household voices, he 
felt a keen thrill of pleasure at his heart. But, 
as he left the house and walked down the 
street the length of a few blocks, he suddenly 
cast his eye up at the handsome stone front on 
whose silver door-plate was engraved “George 
Harrison.” Mrs. Harrison had left “Lilac 
Hill,” full three weeks before, for her town 

home ; but to-day the house on H-Street 

was strangely dull-looking—the curtains down, 
and no callers had left their cards for forty- 
eight hours at the door. 

‘ ‘ Poor Harrison ! I thought it would come to 
this, with that woman’s extravagances and 
want of sympathy with his business cares and 
perplexities!” sighed Mr. Woodner as he walked 
past. 

When he crossed the threshold of the cottage 
at Belmont that evening, his wife’s first excla¬ 
mation was : ‘ ‘ Why, Arthur, how sober you 

look I Has anything happened ?” 

“Yes, Maria—what I have feared for some 
time, though it shocked me when I heard of it 
to-day on ’Change—the firm of Harrison & Co. 
has gone down.” 

“ Failed, Arthur ? You don’t mean it I What 
will poor Mrs. Harrison do ?” 

“ Do what she ought to have done years ago 
—learn to think; to see the folly of her idle, 
fashionable, extravagant life ; to adapt herself, 
in future, if poor Harrison should ever rise 
above it, to her limited income ; to do what 
she seemed bent on not doing for the past few 
years, though she must have known the need 
of retrenchment—to live economically. I can’t 


pity that woman so much as I ought to, perhaps, 
Maria!” 

“ ‘ Retrenchment!’ ‘ Economy I’ the very 

words her husband used to say to her,” re¬ 
peated Mrs. Woodner, in a low tone, when she 
was alone. “ Poor soul I I’m so sorry for her 1 
But how thankful I ought to be that Arthur’s 
business stands so firm, when many others are 
broken up these dreadful war times I Let him 
talk ‘economy’ as much as he pleases in the 
future, I shall be convinced that he is the best 
judge I” And, with a blush of shame, she re¬ 
membered the many occasions when she had 
contested his better judgment, and, like Mrs. 
Harrison, “ gained her point” through “much 
importunity.” And, as she turned away from 
little Katy, whorh she resigned to Bridget white 
she went down to take her place at the tea- 
table, Mrs. Woodner gave another deep and 
heartfelt sigh for poor Mrs. Harrison. 

A week more saw the Woodners comfortably 
established in their city home again ; white 
the deserted “summer residence” at Belmont 
was resigned to silence, and the cottage-furni¬ 
ture turned over to an auction-room. The still 
pale, but fast-recovering little Katy was as¬ 
signed the coziest corner in the large, cheerful, 
well-ventilated nursery; and when Charlie, 
accompanied by nurse Ann and Aunt Annie, 
made his appearance from Wheaton, the little 
convalescent’s delight knew no bounds. ‘ ‘ Brud- 
der Charlie” was ever ready to play with her 
and amuse her; she pined no longer, but 
gained rapidly day by day. “ Sure, but it’s 
blissid good to say Miss Kathy gettin’ so well 
an’ strong, afther the dreadful faiver 1” said 
Ann—“an’ it’s good, too, to be back agin in 
ould Bostin, away from the singin’ bugs and 
'skaters ! Ah ! and wouldn’t Saint Patrick be 
afther havin’ plenty ov worruk to do, if he 
lived in Ameriky ?” 

Another summer has passed since Mrs. 
Woodner learned her lesson, that a “ genteel, 
desirable summer, residence” may not always 
be a comfortable or healthy one ; and she was 
well content to spend its months in the large, 
airy mansion whose roof had sheltered her 
girlhood, and where blossoming clover roses, 
new-mown hay, plenty of sweet milk, and 
“good country fare” deepened the bloom of 
health upon her own cheeks and her children’s. 

As for her husband, whenever that gentle¬ 
man wishes, to satirize any plan whereby gen¬ 
uine comfort is likely to be sacrificed to out¬ 
ward show, he gently refers to “Hyacinth 
Cottage.” 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING. 

THIRD LESSON. 

You must now turn your attention to the 
drawing of curved lines. Unless you can draw 
a curved line accurately in any direction, you 
can never hope to delineate the human figure 
or animals in a proper manner; for the out¬ 
lines of both the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are made up of curved lines of every variety. 
It is needless to give a long list of examples ; 
the student will easily observe them in the ob¬ 
jects around him, from the horse to the cat or 
diminutive mouse; or from the gay butterfly 
that soars above him, to the caterpillar from 
which it has been transformed; or from the 
lofty oak to the humble acorn. 

Commence practising the formation of curved 
lines by drawing several like a, Fig. 10, and 
then, when you are able to do so accurately 
and easily, draw parallel lines with greater 
curve, as 6, Fig. 10. When you can enlarge 
these copies upon a blackboard, with a piece 
of chalk, or reduce them with a pencil upon 
paper, then you may venture to draw a circle 
like c. Fig. 10. 

To draw a circle .—Commence by making a 
faint dot upon the paper to mark the centre ; 
then place another dot on either side of it, and 
at equal distances, and continue placing dots 
at equal distances all round the central one, 
until a circle of dots is formed; you must then 
join all the dots with a steady and slow sweep 
of the hand, beginning at the top of the circle, 
and drawing from left to right, and right round 
fi’om the point at which you started. Practise 
this several times, as it will give you precision, 
and enable you to observe the relative distance 
of the outer part of the circle from the centre. 
Do not attempt to use compasses to draw a 
circle. 

When you have drawn a few dozen circles by 
the aid of the dots, draw some without making 
any marks upon the paper or board; some¬ 
times drawing from left to right, and at other 
times from right to left. 

Draw one circle within another, so that their 
margins shall be parallel, as in the portion of 
the one shown in 6, Fig. 10. 

Draw a semicircle (as /, in Fig. 10), and 
then practise forming d and e in the same 
figure, until you can join lines neatly, some¬ 
times commencing from the lower part of the 
figures, and at other times from the upper part. 

Divide circles into sections, so as to exhibit 
the half, a quarter, a third, or other divisions 
of a circle. 


Draw squares, polygons, and triangles within 
circles, and then construct a circle within a 
square. 

Copy the following figure (11), and then pro- 
Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 




ceedto draw the three following outlines, which 
you will no doubt do correctly and readily, 
from the practice you have already had in the 
curved lines. Be careful, in copying a and c, 
to make the left-hand lines darker than those 
to the right, while h has lines of each breadth. 
It is well to use the pencil marked HB for this 
purpose, the different thicknesses of the line 
being produced by the degrees of pressure em¬ 
ployed. 

In drawing lines, the hand should rest upon 
the last two fingers. If the lines are short the 
motion of the hand should not extend beyond 
the wrist joint; but if the lines are long, then 
the hand will glide over the paper easily, if it 
is carefully balanced and rests upon these fin¬ 
gers, while the motion of the hand proceeds 
from the elbow or from the shoulder. 

As you have already practised curved lines 
and circles, you will no doubt be able to copy 
this example, which is the outline of the volute 


Fig. 13. 



of an Ionic capital from the Erictheum, at 
Athens. It is needless to describe how it 
should be drawn, because, if you have attended 
to the rules already given, you will be able to 
know how to proceed at once. Copy this ex¬ 
ample over and over again, enlarging and di¬ 
minishing the copy, until your eye has become 
familiar with the figure ; then endeavor to form 
its outline without having the example before 
you. When you have accomplished your task, 
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you will be better prepared to copy the next 
example. 

This drawing is a combination of curved and 

Fig. 14, 



straight lines, so arranged that they form the 
outline of the base of a column ; and by copy¬ 
ing this example frequently, you will acquire a 
very good idea of proportion. If you had not 
exercised yourself in drawing straight and 
curved lines, you could not have drawn this 
figure. You may, therefore, look upon straight 
and curved lines as the letters or alphabet of 
drawing. 


Plato.— Several anecdotes of Plato are pre¬ 
served, which reflect honor on his moral prin¬ 
ciples and character. Having raised his hand 
to correct a servant when in anger, he kept 
his arm fixed in that posture for a considerable 
time. To a friend coming in, and inquiring 
the reason of his singular conduct, he replied, 
“ I am punishing a passionate man !” At an¬ 
other time, he said to one of his servants, “ I 
would chastise you if I were not angry.’’ 
When told that his enemies were circulating 
reports to his disadvantage, he remarked, “I 
will so live that no one will believe them.” A 
friend observing his studious habits, even in 
extreme years, inquired how long he intended 
to be a scholar.—“As long,” said he, “as I 
have need to grow wiser and better.” 

A LITTLE explained, a little endured, a little 
passed over as a foible, and lo, the rugged 
atoms will fit like smooth mosaic. 


MY SISTER-IN-LAW. 

BY C. J. M. 

I KNOW not how to paint her, so good and fair was she: 

Her eyes were like the ring-dove’s, so pure their bril¬ 
liancy ; 

Her voice was low and liquid, her hair was soft and 
brown, 

And her cheeks were like the roses that bloom in Sum¬ 
mer’s crown. 

But not for all her beauty my sister did I prize— 

’Twas for the love that looked on me from out her gen¬ 
tle eyes; 

’Twas for the soul’s sweet graces that beamed upon her 
face, 

And all the truth and goodness that in her heart found 
place. 

’Twas not in days of childhood we learned to love so 
well; 

Her horlle a city’s crowded mart, mine in a northern 
dell; 

And not until a husband’s love my happy life Iwid 
crowned, 

Bid I find the name of sister so very dear a sound. 

For years our skies were cloudless, our paths were 
strewn with flowers, * 

But at length wo saw the shadows from out the coming 
hours; 

Ah, thou life’s thorns so pierced our hearts beside owr 
mother’s tomb, 

We felt no more the sunshine, we saw no more the 
bloom. 

Time laid his hand upon our grief—once more the skies 
grew bright, 

When o’er my sister’s home there fell the darkness of 
the night; 

In the midst of anxious watchings the angel Death 
came down 

And bore away her fairest to beautify his crown. 

And though I loved her dearly when sorrow was un¬ 
known, 

For all her days of anguish she had far dearer grown, 

I said, “ If prayers can shield her from aught of grief or 
ill, 

Can bring her any gladness, God knows mine surely 
will.” 

Alas, ’twas not in power of love to save her life from 
care, 

God lays on each the burdens he wishes them to bear; 

She had her joys and sorrows as those of mortal birth. 

But bore them all so meekly she seemed not of earth. 

And now that God hath called her unto her heavenly 
rest. 

Why should we mourn and murmur? He knoweth 
what is best; 

Oh give us, God, the eye of faith, that henceforth we 
may see 

The one whom thou hast torn from us, forever, Lord, 
with thee. 


Whoever is honorable and candid, honest 
and courteous, is a true gentleman, whether 
learned or unlearned, rich or poor. 
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NOVELTIES EOE JULY. 


LATEST STYLE Oi H^EADLEESSES, MANTLE, CAPS, ETC. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



Fig. 6. 



Figs. 1 and 2 are the back and front views of 
the same coiffure. The hair is crepi^ rolled, 
and dressed with feathers and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Marie Antoinette coiffure. 

Fig. 4.—Very simple coiffure for a young lady. 

Fig. 5.—Coiffure arranged in looped bands in 
front and a waterfall at the back. 
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Fig. 7. 



Fig. 6.—Hair dressed in front with a succes¬ 
sion of puffs and a ringlet behind each ear. A 
coronet tuft of flowers is placed between the 
puffs, and the hair is dressed in a double bow 
at the back. 

Fig. 7.—The hair is in a double roll in front, 
with a curl falling behind each ear. The back 
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Fig. S. 




back hair is tightly rolled and formed in a Fig. 9.—Fancy dinner-cap, made of figured 
scroll, and kept in place by two fancy pins. illusion, point apphqni lace, and violet ribbons. 


Fig. 8.—Summer mantle, made of white 
harege, and trimmed with bands of very nar¬ 
row black velvet. 

Fig. 10. 
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Fig. 10.—Apron for a little girl from, five to 
seven years of age. 


Fig. 11. 



Fig. 11.—Night-dress for a young child. 


Fig. 12. 



Fig. 12.—White muslin how, trimmed with 
fluted ruflles. 


LITTLE GIEL’S CEOCHET UNDEE PETTICOAT. 



3Taferials .—Half pound of white double Berlin wool *, 
half ounce of scarlet ditto ; a long crochet needle. 

A NICE warm petticoat of this description is 
indeed a comfortable garment for little girls to 
wear under their crinolines, over the usual 
flannel petticoat, and mothers will do well to 
employ their leisure time in making a little 
article like this for their children, to protect, 
in a slight degree, their little legs from expo¬ 
sure to cold. The stitch that it may he done 


in may he left, to a certain extent, to the taste 
of the worker; hut we will give the full descrip¬ 
tion of the petticoat from which our illf^stration 
was made, which was very pretty and comforta¬ 
ble-looking. For a child from six to seven years 
of age, the garment should he one and a half 
yards wide and thirteen inches long. The 
ground-work is in Gobelin stitch, and the bor¬ 
ders, of which there are three, are in Wave 
stitch. Descriptions of these two stitches have 
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been given in previous numbers. In white 
wool, a chain of two hundred and ten stitches 
should be made, and on this a row of ordinary- 
double crochet worked. Then commence the 
Wave stitch and work seven double rows, then 
three double rows of Gobelin stitch, five double 
rows in Wave stitch, three in Gobelin stitch, 
three in Wave stitch, thirty-seven in Gobelin 
stitch—so finishing the petticoat. Care must 
be taken to keep the work straight at the 
edges by always inserting the needle through 
the last loop in each row. The garment is 
joined behind, leaving an opening for the 
placket-hole, which should be worked round 
with double crochet. The small border at the 
edge in scarlet wool is done in the following 
manner: one double crochet, * three long, one 


double in the first of these long, one treble in 
the same long, one double in the two following 
stitches of foundation ; now repeat from *. A 
treble needleful of red wool should be run in 
the first row of Wave stitch, just below the 
Gobelin stitch, to give the three stripes seen in 
the illustration. The top of the petticoat is pleat¬ 
ed and put into a band, which should be done 
in tightly-worked double crochet. The garment 
is pleated up to the desired size, and secured 
by a row of tightly-worked double crochet, 
always inserting the needle through the double 
or treble portions of the pleats at the same 
time. Eight rows have then to be worked 
very closely, leaving a space in the working to 
form the button-hole. A button is sewed on the 
other side, so that the band fastens neatly. 


BRAIDI^^G PATTERN FOR A LADY’S CRAVAT. 
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sent, to work one of these pretty little articles. 
Cut out four pieces of blue and four pieces of 
scarlet merino, and allow enough for trim¬ 
mings, and be particular that one side of 
each piece is cut the salvage way of the ma¬ 
terial. Then embroider the blue 
pieces in the following manner: 
Centre of pine white silk, pine am¬ 
ber silk, coral border round^ine, 
scarlet silk. In the scarlet merino 
the same arrangement of color, with 
the exception of the coral border, 
which should be done in black silk. 
Some of the embroidery is executed 
in buttonhole-stitch, some in her¬ 
ringbone-stitch, and some in varied 
dots. The making up, which is 
always a difficulty and an expense 
with articles of fancy work, may be 
accomplished by the worker. The 
eight pieces of merino must be 
stitched together, placing one sel¬ 
vage and a crossway piece so as to 
prevent the merino from stretching. 
The bottom must then be cut out; 
this consists of a simple round the 
size of the top when all the pieces 
are stitched together. A calico case, 
made exactly the same shape as the 
merino, should be stuffed with wool, 
the merino laid over, and the open¬ 
ing sewn up. A ruching of ribbon 
forms a pretty finish to the edge, 
and the cushion is stabbed through 
the centre to the wrong side, and 
ornamented with a rosette. Some¬ 
times the backs of these cushions 
are made of leather, as being strong¬ 
er and more durable than merino. 


We have given a certain arrangement for 
color, as by so doing the descriptidh of the 
work is rendered more comprehensible. But 
there are many more contrasts which would be 
equally pretty: such as scarlet and white, blue 
and white, black and scarlet, etc. etc. As 
many ladies will have by them some odd pieces 
of merino which might be advantageously used 
for a cushion of this description, we would re¬ 
commend them, if they may wish to make a 
showy, and at the same time inexpensive pre¬ 


SOFA OR ELBOW CUSHION. 

Materials.—^our pieces of blue French merino ; four 
pieces of scarlet ditto; one skein of white purse silk; 
one skein of black ditto ; one skein of bright amber ditto; 
one skein of scarlet ditto. 


BEAD BRACELET AND CHAIN. 


This little bracelet may be com¬ 
posed of as many rows as the taste 
of the worker may prefer. If made 
in jet or imitation pearl, a chain to 
match is a great improvement. The following 
are the instructions for threading the beads. 
Commence with three strings, keeping one for 
the centre, on which thread one bead, which 
ought to be a little larger than the others. On 
the right hand, thread two beads ; on the left, 
four, passing the needle of the right hand 
through two beads on the left, leaving the 
centre thread under. Thread two more beads 
on the left-hand side ; pass the needle from the 
right through them, bringing the centre thread 
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over. By passing the centre thread alternately 
under and over, the middle bead and thread 
are firmly fixed in their place. Repeat to the 
required length. Three rows make a pretty 
bracelet. Finish with a jet or fancy snap. 


NETTED BORDER. 

(See engraving^ “page 25.) 

This border may be made any width, and is 
suitable for trimming bed-furniture, dimity 
window curtains, etc. Knitting Cotton No. 8, 
3-threads, and 2 different sized meshes are re¬ 
quired. After making a foundation, net 2 plain 
rows. 2d row: Net 4 plain, wind the cotton 
3 times round the mesh, putting the needle 
each time into the stitch, hut not netting it ; then, 
to knot the stitch firmly, pass the needle round 
the 3 loops without putting the thread over the 


mesh, and secure it in the same manner as a 
buttonhole stitch would be made at the edge of 
embroidery. This, we think, will explain the 
mode of fastening the stitch. The arrange¬ 
ment of the little feathers in the netting can 
be easily worked from the illustration, and the 
pattern can be varied as taste dictates, making 
the diamonds larger, so decreasing the quantity 
of plain netting. When the top of the border 
is finished, the fringe is commenced with the 
largest mesh. Isi row: Net 4 stitches into 
every alternate loop, and secure in the same 
manner as the smaller feathers or fancy stitches. 
The 2d row is netted plain with the smaller 
mesh. The 3d row the same with the large 
mesh. Ath row: With the large mesh take 4 
loops of preceding row, and make 1 stitch of 
them. Repeat, bth roiv: Same as 1st. ^th 
row: Same as 2d. 


NAME FOH MARKING. 




INSERTION IN EMBROIDERY. 
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CROCHET SOCK. 



' It is pleasant to combine utility and orna¬ 
ment together, and thus render the occupations 
of the work-table conducive to a double interest. 
Crochet is now so universally practised, that 
few ladies could be found who do not excel in 
this branch of fancy-work. We have therefore 
given a little article in it, which is so generally 
useful, that we feel sure it will be .acceptable to 
many of our subscribers. Children’s socks in 
this pattern are both easy of execution, and 
extremely durable ; they are also adapted for 
summer wear from their openness, which ren¬ 
ders them cool for the hot weather. The pat¬ 


tern will be perfectly understood by the illus¬ 
tration ; the manner of forming the sock is the 
same as that of knitting, namely, to begin at 
the top. In the one we are now giving, it must 
be commenced under the fancy pattern which 
forms the welt, as this is worked the contrary 
way after the sock is formed. After the upper 
part is worked, half the width is continued for 
the heel, which, when long enough, is folded 
and joined together, the foot being worked 
from it. The best way is to take a woven sock 
for a guide for the size, and form it exactly in 
the same manner. The pattern for the welt is 
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then worked from the top upwards, and must 
he in tighter crochet than the sock. If it were 
commenced at this part, the little pattern would 
be the wrong way upwards, which would spoil 
the effect. Tliese socks are extremely pretty 
when completed. They must of course be 
worked in fine crochet cotton. The ornamental 
border at the top can be varied according to 
taste, as it can be made much more elaborate 
than the one given by those who are proficients 
in this branch of fancy-work. 


RUFF FOR A YOUNO GIRL. 

—Seven skeins of white wool, and seven of 
pretty rose color. Knitting needles, No. 15. 

With the white wool cast on 130 stitches, and 


knit a row. Purl the next; and knit and purl 
alternately six rows. Join on the colored wool. 
Purl the first row and knit the next. Repeat 
these alternately until six colored rows are 
done. Do the two stripes alternately three 
times more, then cast off loosely, dropping 
every fourth stitch, and subsequently undoing 
it to the foundation. Sew the edges together, 
and draw up the ends. 

The Tassels. —Take some white wool, and 
also colored, and wind together round a strong 
cord about twenty-four times. Tie the strands 
tightly at even distances of three-quarters of an 
inch. Cut them between every two ties, and 
string the balls thus formed on wool, with a 
rug needle, to form the tassels. Chenille tas¬ 
sels also look very pretty. 


EMBKOIDERY. 
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INSERTION FOR MUSLIN. 



FANCY TRIMMING, 

MADE OP RIBBON, AND VERT 
SUITABLE FOR SUMMER 
DRESSES. 



NECK-TIE AND CUFF, 

MADE OF BLUE AND BLACK RIBBON, WORKED WITH JET BEADS, AND 
EDGED WITH BLACK LACE. 
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EMBROIDERED INITIALS FOR A PILLOW-CASE. 



INSERTION ARRANGED FOR COLORED RIBBON OR VELVET. 



There are niimerous purposes for which these insertions may he applied. Collars, sleeves, and 
chemisettes are much improved by the ornamentation of tasteful insertions like this we have 
illustrated. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 

To Preserve GREENaAOES.— The following receipt 
appears to be a good one: Pick and prick all the plums, 
put them into a preserving-pan, with cold water enough 
to cover them ; let them remain on the fire until the water 
simmers well; then take off, and allow them to stand 
until half cold, putting the plums to drain. To every 
pound of plums allow one pound of sugar, w'hich must 
be boiled in the water from which the plums nave been 
taken; let it boil very fast until the syrup drops short 
from the spoon, skimming carefully all the time. When 
the su^ar is sulliciently boiled, put in the plums and 
allow them to boil until the sugar covers the pan with 
large bubbles; then pour the whole into a pan, and let 
them remain until the following day ; drain the syrup 
from the plums as dry as possible, boil it up quickly, 
and pour it over the plums ; then set them by ; do this 
a third and a fourth time. On the fifth day, when the 
syrup is boiled, put the plums into it, and let them boil 
for a few minutes ; then put them into jars. Should the 
greengages be over-ripe, it will be better to make jam 
of them, using three-fourths of a pound of sugar to one 
pound of fruit. Warm the jars before putting the 
sweetmeats in, and be careful not to boil the sugar to a 
candy. 

Greengage Jam. —When the plums are thoroughly 
ripe, take off the skins, stone, weigh, and boil them 
quickly without sugar for fifty minutes, keeping them 
well stirred then to every four pounds of fruit add 
three of loaf sugar reduced quite to powder, boil the 
preserve from five to eight minutes longer, and clear off 
the scum perfectly before it is poured into the jars. 
When the flesh of the fruit will not separate easily from 
the stones, weigh, and throw the plums whole into the 
preserving-pan, boil them to a pulp, pass them through 
a sieve, and deduct the weight of the stones from them 
when apportioning the sugar to the jam. 

PiiUMS.—There are several varieties of plums. The 
richest purple plum for preserving is the damson. There 
are of these large and small; the large are called sweet 
damsons; the small ones are very rich flavored. The 
great difficulty in preserving plums is that the skins crack 
and the fruit comes to pieces. The rule here laid down 
for preserving them obviates that difficulty. ■ Purple 
gages, unless properly preserved, will turn to juice 
and skins ; and the large horse-plum (as it is generally 
known) comes completely to pieces in ordinary modes 
of pre.serving. The one recommended herein will keep 
them whole, full, and rich. 

To Presekve Purple Plums. —Make a syrup of clean 
brown sugar ; clarify it; when perfectly clear and boil¬ 
ing hot, pour it over the plums, having picked'out all 
unsound ones and stems; let them remain in the syrup 
two days, then drain it off, make it boiling hot, skim it, 
and pour it over again ; let them remain another day 
or two, then put them in a preserving-kettle over the 
fire, and simmer gently until the syrup is reduced, and 
thick or rich. One pound of sugar for each pound of 
plums. 

To Keep Damsons. —Put them in small stone jars, or 
wide-mouthed glass bottles, and set them up to their 
necks in a kettle of cold water; set it over the* fire to 


become boiling hot; then take it off, and let the bottles 
remain until the water is cold; the next day fill the 
bottles with cold water, and cork and seal them. These 
may be used the same as fresh fruit. Greengages may 
be done in this way. 

Damson .Telly. —Put any number of fine ripe damsons 
into a stone jar, and one-lhird the quantity of bullaces 
iuto another, and either bake them in a slow oven, or 
boil them in a pan of water, till the juice is extracted. 
Pour off the juice clear from the fruit, strain and weigh 
it; boil it quickly without sugar for twenty-five min¬ 
utes, draw it from the fire, stir into it ten ounces of good 
sugar for each pound of juice, and boil it quickly for 
six to ten minutes longer, carefully clearing off all the 
scum. The jelly must be often stirred before the sugar 
is added, and constantly afterwards. 

To Preserve Apricots.— Choose fine apricots, pare 
them thinly and cleanly, and when done, take their 
weight, cut them in halves and remove the kernel, lay 
them with the inside upwards, take the same weight of 
pounded loaf-sugar and strew over them; break the 
stones of the apricots and blanch the kernels; let the 
fruit lie in the sugar for twelve hours, then put fruit, 
sugar, juice, and kernels into a preserving-pan, simmer 
gently until clear; as the scum rises, remove it; remove 
the halves of the apricots; as they become cold, lay 
them in jars, and when the whole of the fruit has been 
potted, pour equally over them the syrup and the ker¬ 
nels. Cover the fruit with brandy paper, and tie tightly 
down. 

Gooseberry Jam. —Stalk and crop as many as you re¬ 
quire of ripe, red, rough gooseberries ; put them into the 
preserving-pan, and as they warm, stir and bruise them 
to bring out the juice. Let them boil for ten minutes, 
then add sugar in the proportion of three-quarters of a 
pound to every pound of fruit, and place it on the fire 
again ; let it boil slowly, and continue boiling for two 
hours longer, stirring it all the time to prevent its burn¬ 
ing. When it thickens, and is jelly-like on a plate when 
cold, it is done enough. Put it into pots, and allow it 
to remain a day before it is covered. 

To Preserve Apples, Golden Pippins.— Take the rind 
of an orange, and boil it very tender, then lay it in cold 
water for three days; take two dozen golden pippins, 
pare, core and quarter them, boil them to a strong jelly, 
and run it through a jelly-bag till it is clear. Take the 
same quantity of pippins, pare and core them, and put 
three pounds of loaf sugar in a preserving-pan with a 
pint and a half of spring water, let it boil, skim it well, 
and put in your pippins with the orange rind cut into 
long thin slips, then let them boil fast till the sugar 
becomes thick and will almost candy ; then put in a pint 
and a half of pippin jelly, and boil fast till the jelly is 
clear, then squeeze in the juice of a fine lemon, give the 
whole another boil, and put the pippins in pots or glasses 
with the orange peel. Lemon peel may be used instead 
of orange, but then it must only be boiled, and not soaked. 

Quince Marmalade. —Gather the fruit when quite 
ripe; pare, quarter, and core it; boil the skins in the 
water, measuring a teacupful to a pound of fruit; when 
they are soft, mash and strain them, and put back the 
water into the preserving kettle ; add the quinces, and 
boil them until they are soft enough to mash fine; rub 
through a sieve, and put three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit; stir them well together, and 
boil them over a slow fire until it will fall like jelly 
from the spoon. Put it in pots or tumblers, and secure 
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it, when cold, with paper sealed to the edge of the jar 
with the white of au egg. 

To PiiKSKRVK Pears. —Take small, rich, fair fruit, as 
soon as the pips are black; set them over the fire in a 
kettle, with water to cover them ; let them simmer until 
they will yield to the pressure of the finger, then, with a 
skimmer, take them into cold water; pare them neatly, 
leaving on a little of the stem and the blossom end ; pierce 
them at the blossom end to the core; then make a syrup 
of a pound of sugar for each pound oi fruit; when it is 
boiling hot, pour it over the pears, and let it stand until 
the next day, when drain it off, make it boiling hot, and 
again pour it over ; after a day or two, put the fruit in 
the syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it is clear; 
then take it into the jars or spread it on dishes ; boil the 
syrup thick, then put it and the fruit in jars. 

To Preserve Apples. —Take equal quantities of good 
moist sugar and apples. Peel, core, and mince them 
small. Boil the sugar, allowing to every three pounds a 
pint of water. Skim well, and boil pretty thick. Then 
add the apples, the grated peel of one or two lemons, 
and two or three pieces of white ginger. Boil till the 
apples fall, and look clear and yellow. Apples pre¬ 
pared in this way will keep for years. 

To Preserve Crab-Apples.— Take off the stem and 
core them with a penknife, without cutting them open; 
weigh a pound of white sugar for each pound of pre¬ 
pared fruit; put a teacup of water to each pound of sugar; 
put it over a moderate fire. When the sugar is all dis¬ 
solved and hot, put the apples in ; let them-boil gently 
until they are clear, then skim them out, and spread 
them on flat dishes. Boil the syrup until it is thick ; put 
the fruit in whatever it is to be kept, and, when the syrup 
is cooled and settled, pour it carefully over the fruit. 
Slices of lemon boiled with the fruit may be considered 
an improvement. One lemon is enough for several 
pounds of fruit. Crab-apples may be preserved whole, 
with only half an inch of the stem on; three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit. 

Apple Jelly.— Pare quickly some highly-flavored 
juicy apples of any kind, or of various kinds together ; 
slice, without dividing them; but fii'st free them from 
the stalks and eyes ; shake out some of the pips and lay 
the apples evenly into very clean large stone jars, just 
dipping an occasional layer into cold water as this is 
done, the better to preserve the color of the whole. Set 
the jars into pans of water and boil the fruit slowly 
until it is quite soft, then turn it into a jelly-bag or 
cloth, and let the juice all drop from it. Weigh, and 
boil it for ten minutes, then draw it from the fire, and 
stir into it, until it is entirely dissolved, twelve ounces 
of sugar to the pound and quarter (or pint) of juice. 
Place the preserve again over the fire, and stir it without 
intermission, except to clear off the scum, until it has 
boiled from eight to ten minutes longer, for otherwise 
it will jelly on the surface with the scum upon it, which 
it will then be difficult to remove, as when touched it 
will break and fall into the preserve. The strained j uice 
of one small lemon to the pint of jelly should be added 
two or three minutes before it is poured out, and the 
rind of one or two, cut very thin, may be simmered in 
the j uice before the sugar is added ; but the pale, delicate 
color of the jelly will be injured by too much of it, and 
many persons would altogether prefer the pure flavor 
of the fruit. 

Red Grape Jelly.-S trip from their stalks some fine 
ripe black cluster grapes, and stir them with a wooden 


spoon over a gentle fire until all have burst, and the 
juice flows freely from them ; strain it off without pres¬ 
sure, and pass it through a jelly-bag, weigh, and then 
boil it rapidly for twenty minutes; draw it from the 
fire, stir in it until dissolved fourteen ounces of loaf- 
sugar, roughly powdered, to each pound of juice, and 
boil quickly for fifteen minutes longer, keeping it con¬ 
stantly stirred and perfectly well skimmed. It will be 
very clear, and of a beautiful pale-rose color. 

Green Grapes. —Take the largest and best grapes 
before they are ripe ; stone and scald them, let them lie 
two days in the water they were scalded in, then drain 
them and put them into a thin syrup, and heat them 
over a slow fire: the next day turn the grapes into a 
pan and heat them, then drain them, put them into 
clarified sugar, give them a good boil, skim them, and 
set them by. The next day boil more sugar, put it to 
the grapes, give them all a good boil, skim them, and 
set them in a warm stove all night; the day after drain 
the grapes and lay them out to dry, first dusting them. 

Greengages. —Weigh a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit; the largest when they begin to get soft are the 
best; split them, and take out the kernels and stew 
them in part of the sugar, take out the kernels from the 
shells and blanch them; the next day strain off the 
syrup and boil it with the remaining sugar about ten 
minutes; skim it and add the fruit and kernels, skim it 
until clear, then put it into small pots with syrup and 
kernels. 

To Preserve Oranges. —Rasp or cut the oranges in 
scallops with a pen-knife and throw them into water; 
change it once a day for three days, then boil them till 
tender enough to run a wheat-straw through, then put 
them into cold water until next day; pulp and wipe 
them very dry, have the syrup ready, boil them two or 
three times till very clear, observing to put the syrup 
to them ; when cold, make it the same as for cucumbers. 

To Preserve Orange Peel. —Cut the orange in half, 
take out the pulp, put the peel in strong salt and water 
to soak for three days; repeat this three times, then put 
them on a sieve to dry; take one pound of loaf sugar, 
add to it a quart of spring water, boil it, skim it until 
quite clear, let the peels simmer until they are quite 
transparent, and dry them before the fire. Take loaf 
sugar with just sufficient water to dissolve it; whilst 
the sugar is boiling put in the peels, stirring continually 
until all the sugar is candied round them, then put them 
to dry, either before the fire or in the oven, and when 
perfectly dried, put them by for use. 

To Keep Pears. —Choose the soundest pears, peel and 
cut them into quarters, take out the pips, and put the 
pieces into bottles. If the pears are intended for dessert, 
one boiling is sufficient, but if for cooking, they must 
boil five or six times ; should the fruit thus bottled have 
fallen from the tree, instead of being gathered, they will 
require a quarter of an hour boiling. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

In a recent number of the Book we inquired for a re¬ 
ceipt for making “Old-fashioned Connecticut Wedding- 
Cake.” We have received the two following, and we 
return our thanks to Miss H. N. C., of Boston, and Mrs. 
A. H. C., of Forrestville, N. Y., for them. 

Old Connecticut Bridecake.—E ighteen pounds of 
flour, ten pounds of sugar, good brown, nine pounds 
butter, eighteen eggs, eleven nutmegs, five quarts of 
new milk, one quart distillery, or good homemade 
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yeast (brewers’ yeast is too bitter), ten pounds of fruit, 
raisins, currants, and citron, if liked, one ounce mace, 
one quart wine, one pint brandy. 

Or.D Connecticut Election Cake.— Eighteen pounds 
flour, nine pounds good brown sugar (it makes this 
kind of cakes more moist), nine pounds butter, ten eggs, 
three pints fresh yeast (distillery or homemade), nine 
pints new milk, two ounces nutmegs, two ounces mace, 
some cinnamon, if liked (cinnamon is not in the origi¬ 
nal receipt—it can be added in any; I usually put it 
in), nine pounds of raisins. Currants and citron may 
be added, if one please; but usually currants are not 
used in this. Eight wineglasses each of sherry or Ma¬ 
deira wine and brandy. Currant wine will not do in 
cake. It makes it heavy. 

These quantities will make eighteen or twenty loaves, 
and as it is too much for an ordinary family, I liave re¬ 
duced the quantity of Election Cake, which will make 
four large-sized loaves. 

A Small Quantity op Election Cake.—Two and a 
quarter pounds of flour, eighteen ounces butter, eighteen 
ounces sugar, a gill and half of good fresh yeast (as 
directed in the foregoing receipts), four and a half gills 
of new milk, two nutmegs, two eggs, half an ounce 
mace, two pounds raisins (stoned and chopped a little), 
one wineglass of sherry or Madeira wine, one ditto of 
brandy. In every kind of cake as much fruit can bo. 
used as one chooses. 

Directions for Making these Cakes .—The night previous 
to baking, take all the flour, and all the yea.st, and all tho 
milk (if warm from the cow it is sufficient, if not, must 
be warmed some), part of the sugar and part of the 
butter. Work it well together, and turn a pan over it, 
and let it rise. In the morning it will be light. Then 
take the remainder of the sugar, butter, spices, liquor, 
and eggs, and work well together as for some other 
cake, then put it all into the cake; put together the 
night before, and beat it well together for some time. 
Cover it, and let it rise again. After it is light, work in 
the fruit lightly, and put it in the tins, and let it stand 
a.short time, then put it in the oven, and bake. After 
it is baked, it is to be frosted, if one please. I have 
given the full directions, as those that are not acquainted 
with making cannot have good luck unless it is made 
right. These are valuable receipts, and the best in 
existence. 

Judgment must be used in all cake making, and these 
cakes must not be kept too warm or too cold. They are 
often kept too warm; that makes the butter oily, and 
scalds the whole, and makes it sour, and the fault is in 
the receipt. There is no fault in these. Mrs. A. H. C. 

Forrostville, Chautauque County, N. Y. 

Old-fashioned Connecticut Wedding-Cake. —Four 
pounds of sifted flour, two pounds of butter, two and 
three-quarter pounds of sugar, two cents’ worth of yeast, 
eight eggs, glass of white brandy, raisins, citron, mace, 
nutmeg, and any other spice to the taste. 

Directions for JfiVrinpr.—Take all the flour, half the 
butter, half the sugar, a little milk, and all the yeast, 
and mix like biscuit dough. When perfectly light, add 
the rest of the butter, and sugar, with eight eggs, and 
set it to rise again. When light the second time, add 
the spice and brandy, and half a teaspoonful of soda 
mixed well. Paper and butter the tins, and let it stand 
in them half an hour. Bake in a quick oven. This 
will make six loaves. It is much improved by frosting. 

Miss II. N. C., Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Cheap and Philosophical Ornament.— Fill a clear 
glass bottle with distilled water, in which dissolve some 
sugar of lead, about a penny-worth to half a pint of 
water. Insert a scrap of sheet zinc into the cork, long 
enough to reach half way do\^n the bottle when the 
cork is in; the lower part of the zinc may be cut into 
two or three forks and twisted like the branches of a 
tree. The strip of metal is no sooner immersed in the 
solution than the latter begins to act chemically upon it, 
and delicate feathery crystals of lead will cover the 
whole of the submerged portion. The deposit and 
growth of the lead may be watched with a magnifying 
glass, and will continue to inci’ease for some hours, and 
can only be stopped by carefully pouring out the solu¬ 
tion and replacing it with distilled water; it will, how¬ 
ever, cease of itself when all the lead is deposited. The 
result looks like an inverted tree or bush, with thick 
metallic foliage, glistening as the light happens to fall 
upon it. It need scarcely be remarked that sugar of lead 
is poisonous to swallow. 

How TO Know a Double From a Single Flower, 
BEFORE THE Blossom Opens. —The usual vf-Aj of ascer. 
taining this is by comparing the buds, those of the dou¬ 
ble flowers being more globular and larger than the 
single ones. But the most simple and unerring test is 
to cut the bud through the middle, when the single 
flower will be seen folding around the stamens; the 
double will be all folds and no stamens. 

How to Stop Blood. —Take the fine dust of tea, or the 
scrapings of the inside of tanned leather ; bind it upon 
the wound closely, and blood will soon cease to flow. 
After the blood has ceased to flow, laudanum may be 
applied to the wound. Due regard to these in.‘:tructions 
will save agitation of mind and running for a surgeon, 
who, probably, will make no better prescription if 
present. 

Pomatum. —Take one ounce of spermaceti, one ounce 
of castor oil, four ounces of olive oil, and two penny¬ 
worth of bergamot, and melt them together in a pot, 
placed in boiling water, stirring the mixture all the 
while ; when thoroughly mixed, pour the mixture into 
pots while hot. 

Permanent Ink for marking Linen. —Take of lunar 
caustic (now called nitrate of silver), one drachm ; 
weak solution of tincture of galls, two drachms. The 
cloth must be wetted first with the following liquid, 
viz., salt of tartar, one ounce; water, one ounce and a 
half, and it must be made perfectly dry before it is writ¬ 
ten upon. 

To Wash Black or Colored Silks of a Fast Color.— 
Make a lye of soft soap by warming it in a pipkin with 
sufficient water to dissolve it, but do not let it boil; then 
add about half-a-pint of whiskey (to half-a-pound of the 
soap), and let it cool. Have a tub of cold water, and 
take each breadth separately, and rinse well in the water 
but do not rub it, and then spread it evenly upon a 
board ’or table, dip a piece of flannel in the mixture of 
soap and whiskey, and rub thoroughly over both sides 
of the silk; rinse again in clean cold water (but great 
care must be taken to cleanse it from the soap), then 
throw it over a line in the open air to drain, hvt not to 
dry, and, by the time you have completed the washing, 
the first piece will be ready to iron, which must be done 
with a hot iron—as hot as would be required to iron a 
piece of linen. The result will be that the silk will 
look equal to new. 








WOMAN: 

IX HER PERFECTIOX. 

Blessed art thou, among women.— St. Luke, i. 28. 

Moral character decides the destiny of mankind. Good¬ 
ness, resulting from obedience to God’s laws, is the test 
of all moral virtue. No individual perfectness can he 
reached without this obedience, and no progress in 
what is called civilization” can be permanent or really 
improve humanity, which is not founded on and sus¬ 
tained by moral goodness. 

When the world has lost the sense of God’s holiness,* 
and of HiJs requirement of holiness (or goodness in men), 
it is fast ripening for destruction. Nor can any human 
device long stay its downward progress. The reinti-o- 
duction of this moral element of character must be the 
influence of Divine Power in qualifying His chosen 
agents for the work. Thus Noah was saved to begin 
anew God’s plan of salvation; Abraham was chosen; 
Moses raised up; and Cyrus, the Gentile, called when 
the Hebrew people had too nearly lost the idea of 
moral goodness to strive for their own deliverance from 
captivity. 

At the time when Mary of Nazareth was born, the 
whole world lay beneath the darkest shadows of evil. 
Sins, crimes, and wretchedness filled the earth. The 
moral power of woman was nearly destroyed by the 
general licentiousness; all reverence aud fear of the 
true God, and all faith in his promises were lost or 
derided, even among his chosen people. The selfish 
passions predominated everywhere; and the universal 
corruptions of society seemed like a pall over the face of 
the dead—to shut out even the hope of reviving life. 

Man’s power to sustain the Good and the True being 
thus overborne, woman was called to help in the min¬ 
istry of redemption. 

When the Angel Gabriel was sent from Heaven to an¬ 
nounce that Divine message of mercy, the rekindling of 
the pure light of goodness before that sinful and miser¬ 
able generation, did the holy watchers on the crystal 
walls of Paradise wonder as they marked the swift 
messenger of grace, and saw him pass by the abodes of 
the rich, the learned, the great, the mighty men of 
renown, aud never stoop his wing till he entered the 
humble home of a young and lowly-born maiden ? And 
yet, has it not ever seemed to men, from that age to this, 
an astonishing wonder, if not a wrong, that they had no 
part nor lot in Christ’s “ manifestation in the flesh ?” 

“Hail, highly favored, the Lord is with thee: blessed 
art thou among women!” Such was the salutation of 
the Angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary. 

To be the mother of “ Shiloh” had, doubtless, been the 
hope and fervent prayer of many a pious mother in 
Israel from the time of Jacob’s prediction. Isaiah had 
prophesied that “a Virgin shall conceive and bear a 
Son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which is, 
being interpreted, God with us ;” yet it is not probable 
that any Jewish maiden had ever hoped to be thus mir¬ 
aculously endowed with the privilege of motherhood. 
Aud Mary of Nazareth could never, in her lowly estate, 

* See St. Paul’s Epistlo to the Romans, Chapters 1st 
and 2d particularly. 


betrothed as she was to a poor carpenter, with a life of 
humble toil and obscurity befoi’e them, have dreamed 
of the glory awaiting her. She had, in perfect truth 
aud humility, been ready to do all the good that offered, 
performing from her heart every duty of her lot in the 
fear and Ipve of the Lord God of Israel; thus it was that 
she “found favor” in His sight. Yet when the angel 
had assured her she should be the blessed mother of the 
promised Messiah, and had answered her simple, child¬ 
like question—“How shall this be?”—she instantly 
believed, and accepted the high mission. 

Zacharias did not believe the announcement, made to 
him by Gabriel, of the birth of John. The priest was 
righteous—as a man is righteous ; but the difi’erenco be¬ 
tween the masculine and the feminine nature is strik¬ 
ingly illustrated in these two examples. Zdcharias 
was earthward in his doitbts, his reason: Mary was 
heavenward in her faith, her filings. Ho believed not 
the angel, and was struck dumb: she believed, and 
“the Holy Ghost overshadowed her!” 

Great indeed must have been her faith, when it wholly 
overcame all fear of man, all selfish considerations. 
She was betrothed ; therefore not only her reputation, 
but her life would be placed in jeopardy, if she were 
proven to have been unfaithful to her plighted husband. 
When assured that she should “ bear a Son, ” who would 
not be Joseph’s son, it might seem natural that some 
fears for her own safety would have clouded her faith. 
But no ; her humble, trusting reply was:— 

“Behol(J the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word !” 

Worthy was Mary the Virgin to be the mother of our 
Saviour; that the human nature He, who was very God, 
took on Himself, should be derived from her, the obedient 
woman. Thus is the high and holy duty of her own 
sex indicated—by Mary’s example--to receive the pro¬ 
mises of God in trusting faith, and transmute these, as 
it were, like living principles into the souls of their 
sons. 

The next event in Mary’s life is her meeting with 
her cousin Elizabeth; this scene, as described in the 
simple style of divine narrative, is one of the mo.st beau¬ 
tiful and sublime exhibitions'of piety and inspiration to 
be found in the world’s history. And Mary’s song of 
triumphant faith, love, and thanksgiving is the sweet¬ 
est, purest, and most perfect lyrical production of the 
human mind. (See Luke i. 46.) 

The mental endowments of woman will never atone 
for any lack of moral excellence; yet we are glad to 
know that the mother of our Saviour possessed the 
highest order of genius— that which can comprehend the 
beautiful in the true and the good, and givejitiing expres¬ 
sions to these sublime ideas and pious aspirations. 

From the birth of her first-born, her holy Son, Mary 
seems to have been absorbed in His high destiny. We 
only see her wheu ministering to Him. His nature 
and His offices were made known to her by the angel; 
that she applied the term “my Saviour” to God, in her 
song of thanksgiving, indicates that she was the first 
disciple of Jesus Christ. And she kept “ all these say¬ 
ings in her heart.” A woman’s heart held the mighty 
secret of Divine Wisdom—that the Mkssiah had come ! 
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Mary was “ highly favored” in her home life as well 
as in her heavenly destiny. Her husband was “a just 
man.” What a volume of happy days for the wife is 
contained in those two words! When, obedient to the 
angel of the Lord, Joseph took Mary to be his wife, with 
what careful tenderness he seems to have watched over 
her and her precious Son! The offices of provider, pro¬ 
tector, and lawgiver were as fully intrusted to Joseph 
as to any husband ; he had the warning of danger, and 
took all the task of providing for their flight into 
Egypt > the return seems to have been left entirely to 
his care and judgment. In all these scenes, Joseph was 
the devoted, loving, and faithful husband ; Mary the 
obedient, loving, trusting wife. Tliat she truly loved 
and reverenced her husband, and that their hearts and 
minds were in tender sympathy, was manifested when 
“the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem, and 
Joseph and his mother knew it not.” Together they 
searched and grieved; and when He was found, the 
mother gave to Joseph the flrst place in all their cares 
for lier Son: “Thy father and I have sought thee sor¬ 
rowing.” 

The domestic life at Nazareth seems to have been an 
example of conjugal love, parental care, and filial obe¬ 
dience, which would, if universal, almost restore to 
earth the lost happiness of Eden. 

Two pictures of the human mother and her Divine 
Son are shrined in the sacred Book ; during His man’s 
life on earth.their souls met and mingfed, once in joy, 
and once in sorrow ; the beginning of His miracles and 
the closing of His ministry. 

There is a marriage in Cana, of Galilee; the mother, 
and Jesus, and His disciples are all there. Wine, the 
type, when rightly used, of innocent joy in God’s eai thly 
blessings, is wanted. The mother of .Tesus told her Sou, 
having perfect faith that He could supply the need. 

Jesus replied: “Woman, what have I to do with 
thee? mine hour is not yet come.” 

Still the mother’s heart was not grieved nor discour¬ 
aged by the reply. Her faith in God was shown by the 
care she took to help her Divine Son, when His human 
nature was thus, as it were, shrinking from the awful 
burden of the world’s sins and woes to be laid on him ; 
and her faith prevailed. When she said to the servants: 
“ Do whatsoever He saith unto you,” the darkness passed 
from His soul; He gave forth His command: “Fill the 
water-pots with water.” It is done. “And the pale 
water saw God and blu.shed.” What a triumph was 
this to the power of maternal influence! to the gift of 
insight or harmony with heavenly things which the 
mind of a true, pure, and pious woman possesses ! Even 
the Son of God, when He came in the form of man to 
redeem the world, was to be subject to this influence; 
only at His mother’s persuasions and with her sympathy 
did He begin His miracles. 

There is darkness over Jerusalem: but the tear- 
swollen eyes of Mary the mother of Christ can see Him 
through the gloom. She was near Him in His last 
agony; though the dreadful scene was “a sword to 
pierce through her own heart,” yet Mary, the pious 
mother, was near the cross of Christ. 

We see in this the unconquerable power of her love 
for Jesus, and her perfect faith in His Messiahship, even 
when He had been rejected of men, scourged and cruci¬ 
fied ! And his last throb of human afiection was for her; 
the dying Saviour provided for his mother! 

One last gleam of light falls on the picture of this 
perfection of womanhood. The eleven Apostles are 
gathered in an uppercharaber at Jerusalem ; “and these 
all continued with one accord in prayer and supplica¬ 
tion with the women and Mary the Mother fif Jestts.'’ 

.Mary’s youth was distinguished by the favor of God ; 
her maturity by active piety and faithfulness in all her 
duties; her age by fervent faith in Christ, and holy 
communion with His first Church on earth. 

What Mary said, prophetically, of herself has been 
fulfilled : “ All generations shall call me blessed ; for He 
that is mighty hath done me great things, and holy is 
His name!” 


BORROWED FEATHERS. 

Certaix pretenders to literary talent seem to be af¬ 
flicted with a disease that, for want of a definite name, 
we will call the mania of appropriation. When a real 
poet has won popular applause, these pretenders to 
genius endeavor either to imitate or plagiarize a portion 
of the successful poem ; and, in some instances, they 
even appropriate or claim the whole. The young lady 
who announced herself as the writer of “Nothing to 
Wear, ” is a distinguished instance of this kind of mania. 

The foolishness of the pretender is even more pitiable 
than his falsehood. His borrowed plumes are only dis¬ 
played for a moment, to be torn away with the contempt 
of all classes of readers, for none like to have their sym¬ 
pathies trifled with or an impostor gain their honest 
tribute of praise. The real author is never injured in 
these cases ; on the contrary, a poem worth stealing, or 
imitating, is immediately invested with superior merits, 
all its readers seem ready for the duty of guarding the 
fame of the genuine poet, and really become his warm 
friends. 

We have lately had an experience of this kind of popu¬ 
lar feeling, which has quite interested us. In our long 
course of editorial duty, we have had many scores of 
imitations and plagiarisms sent us, but only in one or 
two instances have wo been deceived into accepting and 
publishing the stolen article. One of these appeared in 
our April number; see page 365. The poem “Time,” 

by E-(very modest to give only one initial), is the 

production of Benj. F. Taylor, Esq., formerly known as 
editor of the Chicago Journal, and really is worth re¬ 
claiming. The purloiner did not take the whole, there¬ 
fore we will give the poem, as it deserves to be celebrated 
for its beauty of sentiment, as well as for the interest it 
has excited among the friends of the poet. We have 
half a score of letters on our table, some from ladies, as 
we judge, each eloquently pleading the right of the 
author to his own creations. We are gratified by this 
interest in our Book, and even the plagiarist may be 
pardoned on the plea that “all is well that ends well.” 

THE LONG AGO; OR, THE RIVER OF TIME. 

BY BENJ. F. TAYLOR. 

Oh, a wonderful stream is the river Time, 

As it runs through the realm of tears, 

With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme. 

And a broader sweep and a surge sublime. 

As it blends with the Ocean of Years. 

How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow ! 

And the summers like buds between. 

And the year in the sheaf—so they come and they go 
On the river’s breast, with its ebb and flow. 

As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 

There’s a magical Isle up the river Time, 

Where the softest of airs are playing ; 

There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical clime. 

And a song as sweet as a vesper chime. 

And the Junes with the Roses are staying. 

And the name of this Isle is the Long Ago, 

And we bury our treasures there ; 

TherO are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow— 
They are heaps of dust, but we loved them so! 

There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 

There are fragments of song that nobody sings, 

And a part of an infant’s prayer; 

There’s a lute unswept and a harp without strings. 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 

And the garments that She used to wear. 

There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 
By the Mirage is.lifted in air ; 

And we sometimes hear, through the turbulent roar, 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before. 

When the wind down the river is fair. 
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Oh, remembered for aye, be the blessed Isle, 

All the day of our life till night— 

"When the evening comes with its beautiful smile. 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile, 

May that “Greenwood” of Soul be in sight! 


OBITHARY. 

"We have the sorrowful task of recording here, where 
the notice of “ Miss Hale’s School” has so long appeared, 
that her duties on earth are closed. 

Miss Sarah Josepha Hale died May 3d, suddenly at 
the last, although her health had been failing for some 
months ; still she had been able to mauage all the con¬ 
cerns of the school till the last day of her life. Endeared 
to all who knew her, and greatly beloved by the young 
hearts she had usefully trained to occupy woman’s true 
place in the world, while earnestly seeking the heavenly 
inheritance, she was, in the prime of womanhood, taken 
from this world by her Almighty Father to enjoy the re¬ 
ward of the redeemed in Heaven. The mourning hearts 
she has left behind feel that her immortal gain is to them 
an irreparable loss, and that as daughter, sister, teach¬ 
er, and friend, her loss cannot but be mourned deeply 
and long. 

In our next number a friend has promised to furnish 
a sketch which maybe more satisfactory, than this brief 
notice, to the many pupils who have enjoyed the benefits 
of Miss Hale’s instruction. 


Common Sense, and How to Gain it. —In an excellent 
Essay on “The Mistakes of Literary Men,” Professor 
John S. Hart makes the following wise suggestions :— 

“This habitual intercourse with men and women, and 
thoughts and things outside of your own little circle, is 
the true generator of common s*euse. How often do we 
see men of great ability and of prodigious learning, be¬ 
come, for the want of a few grains of common sense, 
mere ciphers in the community. You see a Professor in 
the lecture-room, whose knowledge in his department 
is of the very first order, yet utterly powerless in disci¬ 
pline, and consequently utterly u-soless as an instructor, 
lie has no common sense, no tact. His talents, conse¬ 
quently, are all thrown away. His pupils learn from 
him nothing, but the habit of insubordination, and skill 
in the arts of unmanly annoyance. Wo want among 
us, undoubtedly, profound scholarship—that original, 
independent knowledge, which comes only from patient, 
protracted study in particular lines of investigation. 
But we do not want men of merely one idea. We do 
not want the mere book-worm.” 

Pamphlets. —We have the Eeports of the How-England 
and the Pennsylvania Female Medical Colleges, both of 
which we intend to notice next month. 

Other notices are, unavoidably, postponed till the 
next number. 

To OUR Correspondents. —The following articles are 
accepted; “Uncle Hugh”—“Heroism”—“Eldorado 
and “The Old Maple.” 

The following are not needed: “ A Storm at Sea”— 
“The Soldier’s Fate”—“Columbia” — “England in a 
Fury”—“Debt and Danger”—“Lady May”—“Admis¬ 
sion to the Bar”—“The Sacrifice” (we are sorry to dis¬ 
appoint the writer, but the story is not well written; 
literature is not an easy path of life, and cannot be suc¬ 
cessfully pursued without greater effort than young 
ladies are willing to make) — “Early Friendships”— 
“The Money Chest”—“ My own little Girl”—“Painting 
as an Art for Ladies”—“Idle Words”—and “The Gift.” 

Other MSS. on hand will be reported next month. 

E. 0.—We have no favorite localities. Our contribu- 
Yol. lxvii.—9 


tors are from all points of the compass. If an article is 
good, well written, and we want it, then it is always 
accepted. Your article is declined. 


ptaltlj gtparliiuitt. 


children’s food.* 

This is a subject of literally vital interest to every 
family in the land ; more e.specially in large towns and 
cities, where the want of facilities and inducements to 
out-door activities makes it absolutely indispensable to 
adopt some system in reference to the times, quantities, 
and qualities of the food to be taken by children ; for the 
want of attention to which things multitudes die early, 
while other multitudes, not as large, however—for half 
of all that are born die before the age of eighteen years, 
in consequence mainly of inattention to the habits and 
health—become dyspeptic, scrofulous, or consumptive 
before the age of twenty-five, many of whom are des¬ 
tined to a life of weariness, of painful toil, and of 
wasting efforts for a living through sickness, and dis¬ 
ease, and chronic sufferings. 

On entering the fifth year, or sixth at farthest, a child 
can be very easily habituated to eat at three regular times- 
a day, at intervals of five or six hours, with nothing 
whatever between, except, at a little past mid-way, a 
single good ripe apple, or a piece of cold, dry, coarse 
bread may be allowed to the less vigorous. 

A second consideration is quantity. If children are 
taught to eat slowly, in loving good-nature—as will be 
the case if they ai'e let alone by their pareut.s, and not 
put in an ill-humor by incessant reprimands and innu¬ 
merable rules and regulations about a hundred and one 
contemptible trifles—they may generally be allowed, for 
breakfast and dinner, to eat as long and as much as they 
waut,-only if all the hard food is cut up carefully with 
a sharp knife into pieces not larger than a pea. This 
should be conscientiously and always attended to by one 
of the parents, for it cannot be safely intrusted to one 
hireling out of a million; parental affection only will do 
it as it ought to be done. 

At supper, children should always be controlled ; let 
observation determine how much a child will eat and 
leave something over, and then allow thereafter cer¬ 
tainly not over two-thirds of that amount. 

And now as to that most important of all items—qual¬ 
ity of food for growing children. The instinct for 
sweetness is inappeasable; without it, any child, how¬ 
ever healthy, will soon die, and, fortunately, the two 
things which children most love everywhere, and of 
which they never could get tired, and will always relish 
when hungry, are milk and bread, and these furnish as 
much sugar as any child needs. But no child can ever 
grow up healthy and handsome without good teeth, and 
as the permanent ones begin to be made from the fourth 
year, their food should contain in great abundance those 
elements which are needed for sound, durable teeth. 
The bony part of the tooth contains seventy-one per 
cent of lime, the enamel ninety-four per cent. Out of 
one hundred parts of the finest, whitest flour, only six 
per cent is lime; of one hundred parts of flour made of 
the whole grain, there is twenty-five per cent of lime, 
or four times as much ; and no other general article of 

* From “Hall’s Journal of Health.” W. W. Hall, 
Editor. Term.s one dollar a year: single numbers ten- 
cents. Office of publication 831 Broadway, New York. 
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. contains anything like as much lime as common 
/fown bread. Therefore, it is a reasonable conclusion 
that if children were to live largely on flour made of 
the whole product of the grain, in the shape of well- 
made and well-baked brown bread, very much would 
be done toward securing them durable and beautiful 
teeth. 

When children are from home, let them live as others ; 
when at home their bread should be uniformly made of 
the whole product of the grain ground, from their third 
to their fi.fteenth year, to be eaten with half a pint of milk 
for breakfast and supper, adding some berries from June 
until September, and one or two baked apples the re¬ 
mainder of the year, adding a teaspoon or two of sugar. 
Such a supper or breakfas't will always “taste good” to 
them. Such a bill of fare with two or three variations 
a week, and allowing them to eat what they want for 
dinner, will pretty surely, other things being equal, give 
good health, good teeth, a good constitution, and a good 
old age. 


Jituai'S Jliotins. 


Owing to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 

From Geo. W. Childs, Philadelphia:— 

THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES . OF THE ANTI¬ 
QUITY OF MAN ; with Jtemfirks on Theories of the Ori¬ 
gin of Species by Variation. By Sir Charles Lyell, 
F. K. S., author of “Principles of Geology,” “Elements 
of Geology,” etc. etc. This book enters deeply and ex¬ 
tensively into all the ramifications of the subject of 
which it treats. The author proceeds with commendable 
caution over his ground, rejecting all evidence in favor 
of his theory which bears the least suspicion of incredi¬ 
bility ; while he uses the rest so boldly as to render his 
conclusions almost beyond cavil. All persons of intel¬ 
ligence will be interested in this work. 

THE AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
LITERARY GAZETTE is a new and handsome publica¬ 
tion of ninety-six pages, which is to be issued semi¬ 
monthly at $2 per annum, by the publisher G. W. Childs. 
It is issued simultaneously in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, and, besides giving all the important lite¬ 
rary information respecting curi-ent literature and au¬ 
thors, gives a list of all the works published in this 
country during the last year, with announcement of 
those which are to be published. To publishers of the 
country, this will be a very useful publication as well 
as an interesting volume. It will astonish the trade in 
Europe, being much superior to any publication of a 
similar character in London or Paris. The publisher 
may well be congratulated upon his enterprise, good 
taste, and tact. 

From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

ANNETTE; or. The Lady of the Pearls. By Alexander 
Dumas (the Younger), author of “Camille, the Caraelia 
Lady.” Translated by Mrs. W. R. A. Johnson. 

From Blanchard & Lea, Philada., Publishers:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCL0P.$:DIA OF USEFUL KNOW¬ 
LEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. Parts 61 and 62 of this 
valuable work have been received. 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. Part 13. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE INVASION OF I’HE CRIMEA: its Origin, and 
an Account of its Progress doion to the death of Lord 
Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake. Volume I. 
This is a full and minute account of the Crimean war, 
written with evident care, and from an abundance of 
reliable material. The book is, however, intended for 
the especial glorification of Lord Raglan, and he is 
brought forward on all occasions in the position of a 
hero. Though the book is more peculiarly interesting 
to Englishmen, it will, undoubtedly, find many readers 
on this side the Atlantic. 

A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. A Tale. This is a novel 
vrhich it gives us pleasure to commend. Its tone is 
a healthy one, and its incidents suflUciently exciting to 
engage the reader, while it is far from being of the sen¬ 
sational school. Its theme is that pure and rare friend¬ 
ship that “loveth at all times.” 

A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. A Novel. By Mrs. Gas- 
kill, author of “Sylvia’s Lovers,” “Mary Barton,” etc. 
Mrs. Gaskill, usually so quiet in her style, ha.s, in this 
work, attempted a sensational novel. And in this, 
though she may not have entirely failed, neither has 
she quite succeeded. Spite of an excellent plot and well 
drawn characters, the story drags a little, and would be 
none the worse for condensation. Nevertheless, this 
talented lady’s works are always worthy of perusal. 

HARPER S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. We have received Nos. 1 and 2 of this 
serial. This promises to be a work of both interest and 
importance, while its portraits of distinguished generals 
and statesmen on both sides render it particularly 
valuable. 

SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. A Book for Bays. 
By John G. Edgar, author of “ History for Boys,” “ Foot¬ 
prints of Famous Men,” etc. In this book we have brief 
yet spirited sketches of Rollo the Norman, Hasting, Sir 
Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Nelson, and a 
number of other distinguished Naval Heroes. In subject 
and style it is well calculated to please those for whom 
it is intended. The volume contains a number of illus¬ 
trations. 

A FIRST LATIN COURSE. Comprehending Gram¬ 
mar, Delectus, and Exercise-Book. With Vocabularies. 
By William Smith, LL. D., author of “A History of 
Greece,” “ A Classical Dictionary,” etc. Revised by H. 
Drisler, A. M., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, 
New Y'ork ; editor of “ Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexi¬ 
con,” etc. 

C. SALLUSTI CRISPI Catilina et Jugurtha. Recog¬ 
novit Geo. Long, M. A. One of Harper’s series of Greek 
and Latin Texts. 

From D. .4ppleton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia:— 

THE PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA Criii- 
cally Examined. By the Right Rev. John William 
Colenso, D. D., Bishop of Natal. Part II. We prefer 
not to enter into the discussion concerning the merits or 
demerits of this volume, as it is a matter of too serious 
consideration for a hastily formed or briefly expressed 
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opinion. Onr readers must examine it for themselves, 
or let it alone, at their option; for it is a hook that is 
likely to try religious faith strongly. 

THE GENTLE SKEPTIC; or, Essays and Conversa¬ 
tions of a Country Justice on the Authenticity and Truth¬ 
fulness of the Old Testament Record. Edited b)' tlie Kev. 
C. Walworth. The next book we find before us, whose 
title we have just given, is one of the several which 
Bishop Colenso’s recent works have called out. It is 
intended not only to refute the arguments and point out 
the fallacies of that reverend gentleman’s Biblical criti- 
cism.s, but to strengthen wavering faith, wherever found, 
in the truth of Revelation. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PENMANSHIP. Containing all 
the Established Rules and Principles of the Art, with 
Rules for Punctuation, Directions and Forms for Letter- 
Writing ; to which are added a brief History of Writing, 
and Hints on Writing Materials, etc. etc. For Teachers 
and Pupils. Adapted for use in Schools, Academies, and 
Commercial Colleges, in connection with any well-ar¬ 
ranged Series of Copy Books. By H. W. Ellsworth, 
Teacher of Penmanship in the Public Schools of New 
York City, and for several years Teacher of Book-Keep¬ 
ing, Penmanship, and Commercial Correspondence, in 
Bryant, Stratton, & Co.’s Chain of Mercantile Colleges. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

DARRELL MARKHAM; or. The Ca/ptain of the Vul¬ 
ture. By Miss M. E. Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” 
etc. Miss Braddon has rung a fourth change upon her 
favorite plot, in which she makes her hero or heroine a 
bigamist. Though this plot has long since lost its 
novelty, we must yet give her credit for ingenuity and 
originality for the variety which she succeeds in intro¬ 
ducing in it. She seems, too, to be capable of but two 
conceptions of female character: one, a commanding 
beauty, with flashing black eyes and imperious will, 
after which Aurora Floyd and Olivia Marmaduke are 
patterned ; the other is an insipid, doll-like creature, 
with blue eyes, fair complexion, and hair “like a pale 
golden halo” around her face. Lady Audley, Lady Lisle, 
Lucy Floyd, and the heroine of the present novel, Mrs. 
Duke, are of this type. With her masculine characters 
she is somewhat more happy, at least presenting us with 
a greaiter variety. This, her latest story, is perhaps the 
best, though it contains no character, either male or 
female, that equals “Granville Varney,” in “Lady 
Lisle.” 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
We are glad to see that Mos.srs. Dick & Fitzgerald, in 
their “Hand and Pocket Library,” are determined to 
number only sterling novels. 

From Carleton, New York, through Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

MY SOUTHERN FRIENDS. By Edmund Kirke, au¬ 
thor of “Among the Pines.” This writer draws largely 
from his own experience at the South for characters and 
facts. He displays intimate acquaintance with Southern 
character, from the courteous and hospitable planter, to 
the colored dependents of the household and plantation, 
and the miserable “ clay-eaters” of North Carolina. He 
has written a vigorous and entertaining story, though 
the narrative is rather loosely strung together, with 
occasional discrepancies. Mr. Kirke succeeds far better 
in delineation than in construction. 

THE NATIONAL TAX LAW, as Amended. With a 


complete Compendium of Stamp Duties, etc., and the 
Decisions of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. By 
E. H. Hall, Washington, D. C. 

From Carter & Brothers, New York, through Mar- 
TiEN & Brother, Philadelphia:— 

“I WILL:” Being the Determinations of the Men of 
Gody as found in some of the “/ Wills''' of the Psalms. 
By Rev. Philip Bennett Power, M. A. Those who have 
read the “I Wills of Christ,” by this author, need no 
other commendation of this work. It is a remarkable 
merit in the productions of Mr. Power that his books 
interest the mind by their practical wisdom, while the 
heart is wrapt and moved with the devotional ardor of 
the Christian sentiment. 

FAMILY SERMONS. By Horatius Boner, D. D. The 
poetical genius of this eminent writer has made his name 
widely known. His “Hymns of Faith and Hope” will 
be fitting companions for these Sermons, which are full i 
of the pathos and sublimity of “the Gospel of the grace 
of God.” 

THE SUNDAY EVENING BOOK: Short Papers for 
Family Reading. This little book is a rare gem of its 
kind, as six of the most distinguished religious writers 
of Scotland have contributed to make its worth, beauty, 
and piety. It has a fitting companion in 

THE THOUGHTS OF GOD. By the Rev. J. R. Mac¬ 
duff. The two books should be in every Sunday-School, 
and in every family. These editions are beautifully 
prepared. 

MINISTERING CHILDREN. A Tale. By Maria Louisa 
ChaTlesworth. With illustrations. Two volumes. The 
work has already a wide popularity in our land ; but 
this beautiful edition will find a warm welcome. For 
the young, there can hardly a book be named which 
deserves a higher commendation. It begins by interest¬ 
ing the child in works of love and mercy ; the pleasure 
of doing good is so well described, or rather shown, that 
few of any age, who begin the story, will put it by till 
read to the close. 

From Leonard Scott & Co., New York:— 

THE BRITISH REVIEWS AND BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE. Among all the aids of literature we Ameri¬ 
cans possess, no one is so accessible and useful as the 
general information which is offered us in the republi¬ 
cation of the London^ Edinburgh, North British, and 
Westminster Quarterly Reviews. Those who wish to 
keep up with the age should read these works ; ladies 
who desire to be literary would find a mine of informa¬ 
tion in the Reviews, which would either greatly im¬ 
prove their capacity for writing, or—and this might be 
the better part for themselves—induce them to lay aside 
their ideal fancies for some practical plan of doing good. 
These Reviews (the Westminster excepted) and the 
Lady’s Book are a living library for families ; which 
will do more than any other secular influence to dift’use 
a healthy tone of thought and correct views of life, 
literature, and morals. 

From John Bradburn, New York, through Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN ARMY SUR¬ 
GEON; or. Incidents of Field, Camp, and Hospital Life. 

By Thomas T. Ellis, M. D., Late Post-Surgeon at New 
York, and Acting Medical Director at White House, Va. 
Few recent publications will be more eagerly sought 
for than this, as it touches the hearts of the people. 
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While giving a condensed record of events from the 
formation of the Army of the Potomac, it lifts the cur¬ 
tain, and admits the reader to many thrilling scenes 
among the wounded and dying soldiers. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE EVERYDAY PHILOSOPHER IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. By the author of “ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” This is another of those delightful produc¬ 
tions of the quondam “Country Parson,” which no one 
can read without being charmed and profited. He is a 
model essayist, investing the homeliest subjects with 
interest; while his spiciest sayings have a fiavor of truth 
that gives them a double relish. 

ON LIBERTY. By John Stuart Mill. The subject of 
this book is civil or social liberty, which, after the in¬ 
troduction, it treats, in as many chapters, from the fol¬ 
lowing stand-points: “ Liberty of Thought and Discus¬ 
sion,” “Individuality as one of the Elements of well¬ 
being,” “Limits to the Authority of Society over the 
Individual,” concluding with “Applications.” This is 
a most masterly work, and well deserves the attention 
of all, of every nation, who prize the word “Liberty.” 

From T. 0. H. P. Burnham, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

SLAVES OF THE RING; or. Before and After. By 
the author of “Grandmother’s Money,” “Under the 
Spell,” etc. Here we have a variation from the great 
mass of fiction which is crowded upon us—a book really 
novel and refreshing in character and aim. The chief 
character of the book is Thirsk, a man of strongly 
marked characteristics, but who has been partly led and 
partly driven by circumstances to evil. He is selfish, 
cynical, and passionate, and in every way far from being 
a pleasing character. Yet when the right moment ar¬ 
rives, and his heart is touched, by mere strength of 
character he rises above his former self, and becomes a 
true and good man. His opposite is Robert Genny, 
who, with natural predispositions to good, and with the 
best of wives to aid him, yet goes to ruin through a too 
generous and over-yielding character. ■ 




Godey for July. —Again we greet you, our fair sub¬ 
scribers. We now issue the first number of the Sixty- 
seventh Volume of the Lady’s Book, and we assure you 
that we are untiring in our endeavors to please. Do wo 
fall off in our attractions? Look at this number. 

“Grandfather’s Portrait.” An engraving which we 
have no hesitation in saying cannot be equalled by any 
magazine in this country. The little fellow who has 
just scratched the outlines of his grandfather’s portrait 
on the slate, shows no symptoms of the conceit which 
sometimes distinguishes young pretenders of artistic 
genius, but calmly awaits the verdict of the family who 
are scrutinizing the work with ardent interest and 
approval. The old gentleman himself is rather curious 
and not altogether at ease regarding the liberty which, 
unknown to himself, has been taken with his face, and 
peers across the table to see how he looks. 

Our Fashion-plate. It seems useless for us to say 
anything about this, as it speaks for itself. 

“ Hats and Faces at a Watering-place. Truthful and 


satirical.” Such is the title of our wood-cut.for this 
month. It will be difficult for those who visit watering- 
places, and see the variety of dresses worn there, to tell 
which is truth and which is satire in our picture. 

Fashions from A. T. Stewart & Co. We print in this 
number another of these splendid plates, and will have 
several in our next number. Other full length engrav¬ 
ings and every variety of work for a lady will also be 
found in July number. 

“ Garden Structures” in this number we think will be 
found very useful to our friends having places in the 
country, who may wish to ornament them at a reason¬ 
able rate. 

Our Contributors. Marion Harland, Miss Townsend, 
Miss Janvrin, Miss Frost, and Mary Forman each have 
a contribution in this number. 

A Little Talk with our Subscribers. —We are wil¬ 
ling and anxious to oblige, but our time is valuable ; so 
don’t ask us to look over sixty-seven volumes for a par¬ 
ticular receipt or a piece of poetry. Here is a sample: 
“ Some time between the years 1836 and 1845, you pub¬ 
lished a piece of poetry addressed ‘To a Rose.’ Will 
you plea.se send me the number containing the article. 
I was once a subscriber, and probably will be again.” 
Now this is profitable—a day spent in looking for a 
number that is to be sent gratis. We could multiply 
such cases, but this one is a sample of many others. 

We call attention to the advertisement of the Women’s 
Sanitary Committee on our cover for this month. Wo 
ask to it the attention of all who wish to contribute to 
so useful and patriotic an institution. 

Estlack’s Diphtheria Pills. —We take great pleasure 
in introducing these pills to our subscribers ; but we 
would not do so if they were not strongly recommended 
by two gentlemen of the faculty whom we know well, 
and also know they would not recommend anything 
that was not beneficial. They are useful in diphtheria, 
sore throat, inflammation of the fauces, membranous 
croup, enlarged tonsils, catarrh, influenza, asthma, 
hoarseness, and various other diseases of the throat. 
They are pleasant to the taste and are useful, in fact al¬ 
most indispensable, to public speakers and singers for 
clearing the throat and giving power to the voice. They 
are manufactured by T. Estlack, Jr., corner of Eigh¬ 
teenth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. Price 25 cents 
per box. 

Old Prices. —We trust that we shall soon be enabled 
to put our Book down to the old price. If paper gets 
down to the old standard, we certainly shall reduce our 
price. 

Books by Mail. —On account of the increase in the 
price, we do not send any books by mail other than our 
own publications. 

Academy of Fine Arts. —The fortieth annual exhibi¬ 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is now 
open daily, and the collection of pictures, statuary, and 
other works of art will be found eminently worthy of 
the attention of all who can admire the beautiful in art. 
There is a superb marine painting, of large size, by 
Hamilton, which excites general attention, and will 
repay a visit. It is one of his peculiarly grand and im¬ 
pressive efforts, with original ideas well developed, and 
striking effects portrayed with an adventurous hand. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

TJie New Musical Monthly .—The third number of our 
new and beautiful periodical is now published, contain¬ 
ing a new and charming ballad by Balfe ; a new Polka 
Schottische, the Lily Bank ; and an exquisite new com¬ 
position by the author of The Maiden’s Prayer. This 
last piece, which is entitled Magdalena, Pensiie Fugitive, 
is the gem of the number. It is a delightful, dreamy 
composition, covering seven or eight pages, and is 
equally adapted to the advauced performer, who will 
find it a brilliant, showy piece, and to the learner, as a 
pleasing and profitable study. We will send single 
copies of the Monthly, containing the three pieces as 
above, for 50 cents ; or, to those who desire to examine 
the Monthly as far as published, we will send numbers 
1, 2, and 3 on receipt of $l 00. Future numbers will be 
50 cents each, without abatement, excepting to subscri¬ 
bers, who get them at 2;3 cents by subscribing by the 
year. The terms are $3 00 per annum in advance. 
Every one whose purchases of music amount to twenty- 
five cents a month should take the Monthly, the cheap¬ 
est and most beautiful publication, in sheet music form^ 
ever printed. It is published by subscription, and is 
not for sale at the music stores. The only way to get it 
is to address the publisher, J. Starr Holloway, Philadel¬ 
phia. Those who desire complete sets should send in at 
once. 

New Sheet Music .—The new firm of Win. A. Pond & 
Co., New York, have just issued a splendid composition 
for advanced players, Solitude, a brilliant, dreamy 
reverie, by Richard Hoffman, 60 cents. Also, Reminis¬ 
cences of Leah, a beautiful arrangement by Robert Stoe- 
pel of gems from the new tragedy, with a splendid 
portrait of Miss Bateman, 60 cents. Manual of Ai ms 
Polka, by Grafulla, author of Captain Shepherd’s Quick¬ 
step, 3.3. The same firm issues, Jane of Ravenswood, 
new ballad, by Keller, 25. How Long the Hours Seem 
Love, 2.5. Washington and our Country, fine patriotic 
song, 40. These are all fine publications. They war¬ 
rant us in saying that the new firm who issues them 
cannot fail to be as successful as the old house of Firth, 
Pond, & Co., especially when we consider that Mr. Pond, 
the practical member of the late firm, is now at the head 
of the establishment. 

Horace Waters, New York, publishes several fine new 
songs. Angel Visitants, sung at the Old Folks’ Concerts. 
Come’ Sing with Me, pretty song and trio. Pleasant 
Words for All, song and chorus. Hark, the Signal; 
Where Liberty Dwells is my Country, and Freedom, 
Truth, and Right, three spirited patriotic songs. Also, 
Little Jenny Dow ; A Fenny for your Thoughts, and 
Merry Little Birds, songs by S. C. Foster, who is always 
welcome to the public. Each 25 cents. 

0. Ditsou & Co., Boston, publish Vespers in C., with 
Magnificat, by W. 0. Fiske, with Latin and English 
words. This is a grand composition, containing solos 
and chorusses, and well adapted to Catholic and Episco¬ 
palian choirs, 25 pages, $1 00. Also, six short organ 
pieces by Karl Merz, which all organists should have, 
40 cents. General Butler’s Grand March, equestrian 
portrait, 35. Golden Robin Polka, pictorial title, 35. 
Fine transcription of Annie Lisle, by Brinley Richards, 
35. Teresa Carren’s Waltz, with fine portrait of the 
celebrated child pianist. This is a splendid piece, 
played by Gottschalk, 75 cents. 

The Musical Editor of the Book will purchase and 
mail any of the above music on receipt of price. Ad¬ 
dress, at Philadelphia, J. Starr Holloway. 

9* 


Mr. Jeptha a. Wagener has attached to our Grover 
& Baker sewing-machine a highly important invention 
—“Wagener’s Baster.” A baster attachment, which 
obviates the necessity of basting fabric to be sewn by 
machine aid, which can be attached to all kinds of 
sewing-machines, has been awarded first premiums at 
late fairs, and is highly endorsed by all who use it. It 



is the invention of Jeptha A. Wagener, of Pultney, Steu¬ 
ben County, New York, and is for sale and in use at No. 
60 North Fifth Street, and No. 8 North Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia, where all interested can see its utility. 
Letters patent have been granted Mr. Wagener. Its 
simplicity and utility will recommend it to all having 
sewing-machine.s, and over twelve hundred persons 
have already used and recommended it. 

A GENTLEMAN lately said to his servant; “ James, see 
what time it is by the sun dial.” 

“ But, sir,” said the man, “ it is dark, the sun set two 
or three hours ago.” 

” Well, take a lantern with you,” was the reply. 

Blockt.ey Insane Hospital. —We have received the 
14th Annual Report of the Rev. Edward C. Jones, A. M., 
whose labors of love in the above institution have been so 
sedulously prosecuted^ and with such abundant success. 
As a faithful friend and benefactor of the mentally affec¬ 
ted Mr. Jones has secured for himself a high position, 
and we are pleased to know that he is fully appreciated 
by the community in which he has long toiled with a 
spirit so self-sacrificing and a zeal so unwavering. The 
Report contains an excellent analysis of mental disorders, 
and details his own plans of moral amelioration with 
great clearness and force. He is pastor to about 500 
patients, and carries to this large number of stricken 
ones the genial consolations and rich hopes of the blessed 
and everlasting gospel of Salvation. 

A contemporary says that “ the advantage of individ¬ 
ual over official management is in nothing more appa¬ 
rent than in the present rapid conversion of legal tender 
notes into the Five-Twenty six per cent, bonds. This 
business was early put under the special supervision of 
Jay Cooke, of this city, whose facilities and extended 
connections with the banks and with capitalists all over 
the country, enabled him to inaugurate a system that 
has introduced the bonds into almost every county of the 
interior.” 

Let us say a word more upon this subject: if you deal 
with an official, you deal with a “.Tack in office,” who 
will rather pride himself upon letting you know your 
distance. In dealing with Mr. Cooke you deal with a 
gentleman in the proper sense of that word. We have 
seen in Mr. Cooke’s ofiice a poor man seated at a table, 
counting out his money ; at the other end we saw, at the 
same time, one of our millionaires. Mr. Cooke was 
rather more attentive to the poor than he was to the rich 
man. We think much of the popularity of this loan has 
been owing, at least in this city, to Mr. Cooke’s manage¬ 
ment of it. We take this occasion to say that no one— 
no firm—could have managed this loan as well as Mr. 
Jay Cooke, a gentleman whom we delight to honor. 
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A NEW NATIONAL PKODUCT—BEET-KOOT SUGAR. 

One of the compensations growing out of these trou¬ 
blous times has been an extraordinary stimulus commu¬ 
nicated to our industries, and the development of new 
sources of national prosperity and wealth. 

One of the sources bids fair to be a plentiful supply of 
sugar from the beet. We have had an opportunity, re¬ 
cently, of examining several specimens of it in this city, 
which were manufactured at Chicago, from beets grown 
on the prairies of Illinois. The supply of sugar by the 
Mississippi being cut off by the embargo of that river, 
Mr. Belcher, a well-known sugar refiner in the West, 
turned his attention to the refining of syrup from the 
sorghum plant, which has now become a staple crop 
in lowji and Illinois. It is estimated that five million 
gallons of syrup were produced in the West the past 
year. To extend the source of supply of domestic sugar, 
Mr. Belcher procured last spring, from Europe, a supply 
of seeds of various kinds of the sugar beet, and by the 
agency of the Illinois Central Railway Company, dis¬ 
tributed them among the farmers on the line of that 
road, and through a range of two hundred miles, with 
a view to ascertain the kind of soil and climate best 
adapted to the growth of the root. 

The result, so far, has been of a most gratifying cha¬ 
racter. An analysis of several samples raised in the 
black prairie soil yielded from nine to thirteen and a 
half per cent, of saccharine matter. The samples of 
sugar produced were from liquor evaporated in an open 
pan, and although undoubtedly far inferior to what 
might have been produced by more elaborate and scien¬ 
tific processes, have been pronounced by our most 
intelligent refiners to be of a superior quality, and well 
granulated, and worth to-day ten cents per pound. The 
beet is pronounced by intelligent Germans, familiar 
with the process of sugar-making from it, to be fully 
equal to the best quality produced in Germany or Franco 
under the most favorable circumstances. 

The production of sugar from beets has now come to 
be a leading interest in several European countries. 
The lands adapted to their culture command the highest 
prices, and the crop is so profitable that it warrants the 
most elaborate system of culture. The improvements 
in the quality of beet and in the process of manufacture, 
have been so great, that the yield within the last thirty 
years has increased from three to eleven per cent. 
Since this percentage has been obtained, the beet in 
Franco has becorm the most important crop in the Empire. 
In 1861,148,000 tons were raised in that country, against 
•9,000 tons in 1830. In Belgium the crop in 1861 was 
18,000 tons. In Germany a very large amount was pro-, 
•duced; the aggregate for Europe exceeding, in 1861, 
200,000 tons, worth more than $40,000,000. 

In our own country the culture of the beet is begin¬ 
ning to attract great interest and attention. The Agri¬ 
cultural Societies of Iowa and Illinois have already 
taken action in the matter, in which they have been 
vigorously seconded by the Illinois Central Railway 
Company, which has offered to transport, free of charge 
to the manufacturers, all the beets grown from the 
seeds distributed by Mr. Belcher. Enough has been 
accomplished to demonstrate that a superior sugar can 
be produced, and that the percentage of saccharine mat¬ 
ter in the American beet exceeds that in the European, 
as might be expected from the greater heat and moisture 
of our climate. The President of the Illinois Central 
Railway has already concluded an arrangement with a 
German firm to establish a refinery on his farm at Chats- 


worih, Ill., the buildings and machinery for which will 
be in readiness for work the coming season. The con¬ 
tractors will employ fifteen hundred acres of land in the 
culture of the root. 

In the production of beet sugar we have all the advan¬ 
tage of the experience of European manufacturers. In 
the outset of the culture in France it was stimulated by 
the Government by the most prodigal bounties. It has 
now gained such firm footing that an enormous reve¬ 
nue is derived from it. It is so profitable that the 
annual rental of lands devoted to it in France exceeds 
four times the price, now asked for the soil of the best 
prairie lands. In France the beet is cultivated entirely 
by manual labor. In this country, as soon as the plant 
gained root, the whole culture would be done by labor- 
saving implements. The produce of this country, the 
past year, averaged from fifteen to twenty-five tons to 
the acre, at a cost of not over one dollar the ton. The 
only element of cost of the manufactured article, re¬ 
maining unsolved, is that of refining. But, with the 
well-known skill of our refiners, and the extraordinary 
success which has attended their efforts, there can be no 
doubt that this will be equally striking when applied 
to the clarifying of beet as of cane sugar. 

The value of the results growing out of the introduc¬ 
tion of the sugar beet into this country can hardly be 
estimated. Sugar already stands next to manufactures 
of wool in our imports, and is very rapidly becoming 
the first. We pay nearly $40,000,000 annually for foreign 
sugars alone. If we can place ourselves, as the French 
have already done, in a position of independence of for¬ 
eigners, we. can keep at home the 40,000,000 in gold and 
silver, which a balance against us has compelled us to 
export, to make good our account in the great London 
clearing house. 

We hope the New Agricultural Commission will de¬ 
vote a portion of the appropriation made to it by Congress 
for the purpo.se of collecting and diffusing information 
upon this important subject It is a crop peculiarly 
adapted to our Northern States, from the abundant 
moisture and heat of our climate—two indispensable 
conditions of successful culture. 

Embroidery Stamps.— Send for a few dozen of S. P. 
Borden’s Celebrated Embroidery and Braiding Stamps. 
There are thousands of dozens of these stamps in use, 
and they have never failed to give satisfaction. They 
will stamp on any material with accuracy. There 
should be a set in every town. Address S. P. Borden, 
Massillon, Ohio; or his agents, J. M. Pickering, No. 96 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Miss Carrie P. 
Aydon, Wilmington, Del. ; Mrs. A. Brooks, No. 838 
North Tenth Street, Philadelphia ; Mrs. J. M. Newitt, 
Chickopee, Mass.; Miss Grace Law, Dixon, Ill.; Mrs. S. 
A. Childs, Titusville, Pa. ; Mrs. E. C. Borden is travelling 
Agent. Inking cushion, pattern book, and full printed 
instructions accompany each order without extra charge. 
Price $5 per dozen. 

A Subscriber wishes to inquire the best mode of mak¬ 
ing paste for scrap-books, to keep them from being so 
stiff. “ I have inquired of a great many, and as the last 
resort I come to you.” 

” Biddy, call me at five o’clock to morrow morning ; 
we leave town at six,” said a lady to her domestic. 

‘‘Yes, ma'am, and will ye be after ringing the bell to 
wake me a little airlier, if ye plase, so I ’J1 remember.” 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


We present our young friends with another of those 
choice illustrated hymns we promised them for their 
own department. 


Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me ! 

Bless thy little lamb to-night! 

Through the darkness be Thou near me, 

Watch my sleep till morning light! 

All this day Thy hand has led me— 

Oh, I thank Thee for Thy care; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me— 
Listen to my evening prayer. 

Let my sins bo all forgiven! 

Bless the friends I love so well! 

Take me, when I die, to heaven, 

Happy there with Thee to dwell! 

We also give another one of those amusing Charades 
in Tableaux. 

. KNAPSACK. 

TABLEAU I.—NAP- 

Tho scene represents the kitchen of a farm-house. At 
the right of foreground an old woman,' with a large 
white cap, spectacles, and hood, is holding a ball of 
yarn, in the act of winding it. She has an open book in 
her lap, over which her hands have fallen, crossed, 
while her head droops forward on her breast—her eyes 
are closed ; In short, she is an old woman taking a nap 
while winding her yarn. Standing in front of her, 
holding an enormous hank of yarn on his outstretched 
hands, and looking disconsolately at the idle ball con¬ 
necting with it, is a little boy, in the dress of a country 
lad. At an open door in the background is a group of 
children, trying to coax the skein-holder out, making 
signals, and holding up tops, balls, and marbles. 

TABLEAU II.—SACK. 

The scene represents a barn. In the background are 
piled up sacks of apples and potatoes, while in the fore¬ 
ground a party of mischievous boys are collected. One 


of them holds open the mouth of a large sack of apples ; 
each of the others has secured an apple, excepting one, 
who is crawling into the open sack—he is in, and the 
boys are grouped to show that they mean to tie up the 
mouth of the sack; one holds the string ready, another 
leans forward to help the one holding the sack open, 
and all are laughing. In the background the farmer is 
just entering, softly, with a large whip in 
his hand. The boys do not see him. 

TABLEAU III.—KNAPSACK. 

Here the scene is again the kitchen of a 
farmhouse, where the family is engaged 
in fitting out the volunteer. To the right, 
standing erect, his musket grasped in his 
right hand, his left arm clasping his wife, 
who IS weeping on his breast, stands a man 
in the private’s costume of the United States 
Army. His eyes are bent upon his wife, 
full of love, while his attitude and the firm 
grasp of his gun show his resolve to go. 
Near him, seated on the floor and playing 
with his canteen, is a little girl, while in the 
centre of foreground, upon the floor, is his 
open knapsack. The old mother kneeling 
beside it is putting in his Bible, the father 
stands with his hands full of stockings, 
shirts, and other necessaries, while to the 
left, two sisters are gathering from a table 
the other articles to fill- the knapsack. Children are 
very good in this tableau, and there is plenty of room for 
efi'ective dresses. The little old man and woman can wear 
the dress of the last century, the girls pretty country 
costumes, and the soldier-boy the blue uniform of the pre¬ 
sent day—or, the whole scene may be made to represent 
an event in the Kevolution, with the young soldier in 
full Continental uniform, and the other characters in 
tho dress of that day. If the costumes can be obtained 
the latter is by far the best for effect, and an old flag 
with the thirteen stars may be held by a child in the 
background. Music, as “ Hail Columbia,” or tho “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” if the performer is concealed, will 
add very much to the effect of tho scene. 

To Color Photographs, —A new preparation called 
Newton’s Prepared Colors for Albumen pictures is for 
sale by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, with a bottle 
of Reducing Liquid complete, with full directions for 
painting, so that any person, though not an artist, may 
paint in a most beautiful manner, and very rapidly, the 
cartes de mstte and photographs, etc., $.3 .30. 

There has been offered for sale a worthless imitation 
that will injure the photograph. See that the box ob¬ 
tained has the name and seal of J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos¬ 
ton, who are sole agents for the United States. 

Copies of Natural Flowers for painting with these 
colors, or for study in oil, pencil, or water colors. Price 
25 cents each ; per dozen, $2 2.5, post paid. Also, beau¬ 
tiful fancy copies of rare engravings for painting this 
style, 15 cents each ; per doz., $1 25, post paid. Brushes, 
etc. See Price List of Artists’ Goods. 

A LABV who prided herself upon her extreme sensi¬ 
bility, said one day to her butcher: “How can you 
follow such a cruel profession ? Ah ! how can you kill 
the poor little innocent lambs !” 

“Madam!” cried the astonished butcher, “would 
you prefer to eat them alive?” 


EVENING PRAYER. 
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RURAL RESIDENCE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, Philadelphia, 



PBliSPECTlVE VIEW. 



First Story.—A vestibule, B sitting-room, C parlor, 
D parlor, E dining-room, F kitchen, G hall, H porch. 

Second Story. —I roofs, K chambers, L dressing-room, 
M nursery, N bath. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw¬ 
ing taught in their book, Art Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will send, post paid, the book for $2 00. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind, Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, 
painting, etc. etc. 



We have received from Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
New York, the following mu.sic : The Ometeppe Waltz, 
by J. G. Barnard, as played by the Band of the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point; the West Point March ; 
Frederica Waltz; Father Reed’s collection of songs— 
“Johnny is my darling,” “Johnny’s so bashful,” 
“Shall we know each other there;” L’Amitie Waltz, 
composed by J. G. Barnard. Flowers of Spring, a choice 
collection of popular songs with brilliant variations for 
the piano, by Charles Grobe. 

Daniers, who wished his portrait taken in the most 
natural manner, desired the painter to represent him— 
reading aloud. 
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As we receive a large number of new subscribers com¬ 
mencing with the July number, the publication of the 
following is not amiss:— 

SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi¬ 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's, address 
T. S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “Fash¬ 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the office where it is received, is four and 
a half cents for three monthly numbers. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa¬ 
ture be written so that they can be easily made out. 

The Parlor Gardener.— A complete illustrated guide 
to the cultivation of house plants, care of green-houses, 
aquariums, and instructions to many new and.beautiful 
methods of growing plants, of grafting, budding, etc. 
etc. Price 65 cents. By mail, 70 cents. J. E. Tilton 
& Co., Boston, Publishers. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when^writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Miss M. S. W.—Sent braiding pattern April ISth. 

Miss M. A. B.—Sent patterns 18th. 

Mrs. J. McC.—Sent gold braid ISth. 

Mrs. E. Y. H.—Sent braiding pattern ISth. 

Mrs. S. M. K.—Sent corset pattern 18th. 

Mrs. A. G. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket ISth. 

Mrs. M. L. H.—Sent pattern travelling cape, by Kins¬ 
ley’s express ISth. 

Mrs. M. N.—Sent talma patterns ISth. 

C. G.—Sent braiding pattern and braid, by Adams’s 
express ISth. 

Mrs. E. W. E.—Sent braiding pattern 20th. 

Miss M. V. L.—Sent hair work 20th. 

Mrs. K. C. V.—Sent buttons 22d. 

Mrs. J. G. E.—Sent edging 22d. 

E. A. S.—Sent hair ring 24th. 

E. A.—Sent hair work 24th. 

Mrs. C. V. L.—Sent hair rings 24th. 


Mrs. C. P.—Sent hair rings 24th. 

Mrs. J. M. W.—Sent patterns 24th. 

Mrs. A. G.—Sent box containing curtains, etc. by ex¬ 
press 25th. 

Miss Z. De F.—Sent patterns 27th. 

Mrs. H. C. H.—Sent patterns 27th. 

Mrs. J. M. S—Sent gimp for skirt 28th. 

Mrs. M. C. J.—Sent flowers, etc. 2Sth. 

D. D. T. M.—Seat pattern 28th. 

Mrs. T. T. D.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 29th. 

Mrs. G. W'. P.—Sent patterns May 1st. 

Mrs. J. H. D.—Sent patterns 1st. 

Mrs. S. A. C.—Sent patterns 1st. 

Mrs. C. P.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Mrs. C. E. A.—Sent patterns and needles 2d. 

Mrs. E. E. L.—Sent patterns 4th. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent shirt bosoms, etc. 4th. 

Mrs. J. C. C.—Sent box containing bonnet, shawl, etc. 
by express 5th. 

J. G.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. C. M. C.—Sent basque pattern 11th. 

P. E. B.—Sent braiding pattern 11th. 

C. W.—Sent hair net 11th. 

Mrs. S. H. B.—Sent pattern boy’s pants lltii. 

Mrs. A. M. K.—Sent hair pin 13th. 

Mrs. C. H. S.—Sent hair ear-rings 13th. 

Mrs. E. L.—Sent hair ear-rings and needles 13th. 

A. C. S.—Sent hair ring 13th. 

Mrs. M. M.—Sent patterns 13th. 

Mrs. A. McK.—Sent hair ring 13th. 

Mrs. W. H. L.—Sent orne ball and pattern 13th. 

Mrs. W., Hillsdale.—Either is correct—according to 
the tense. 

A. E. L.—The Fashion Editor will answer you by 
sending your name and a stamp to pay return postage. 

Miss M. B.—Yours would be an advertisement, and, 
therefore, subject to a charge. 

A New Subscriber.—Pronounce as if spelled Go-de, 
the accent on the first syllable. 

Miss V. E. S.—We will not publish a receipt for 
removing superfluous hair; nothing will remove it 
without removing the skin also. 

S. C.—We cannot spend several hours looking over 
numbers for a particular article. We have no idea when 
the “Camelia” article was published. Some months 
since we published about a dozen receipts for the skele¬ 
ton leaves. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of this city, have 
published a book upon the subject. Should bo pleased 
to oblige you, but “time is money.” 

H.—It is proposed to have a seat elevator at our 
theatres to screw up short persons that they may see 
over a lady^’s bonnet. What a satisfaction it is that the 
ladies are just as much incommoded as the gentlemen by 
the bonnets before them. 

Miss L. A. Y.—It has become quite customary here, 
when advertising a marriage, to say “No cards sent.” 
It saves trouble, and no one is ofiended by not receiving 
a card. The vile practice of sending presents is still 
continued. One marriage notice was lately published, 
“ No friends to send cards to.” 

M. W. C.—An apology is expected by the lady whose 
flounce you tear off by stepping on it, and she is 
expected to receive it, knowing that you could not have 
avoided the accident. Her cue is to smile and say, “ It 
is of no consequence;” but she is supposed to say pri¬ 
vately, “The awkward fellow !” 

L, V.—If a married woman were to wear over her 
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wedding-ring a ring given to her by a single young 
man, “an acquaintance of three years’ standing,” we 
should consider it not only “very improper,” but posi¬ 
tively disreputable. 

S. A.—You should receive good advice in a meeker 
and more amiable spirit. You asked, and we gave our 
opinion. 


CljeniistriT for tjie iouiig. 


LESSON XXIIL—(Confmwcd.) 

567. Add now to the silver a piece of lead about thrice 
its own dimensions ; fuse both together. This silver we 
will now proceed to extract from the lead, by a process 
actually followed in practice, and termed cicpellation. 
Wo shall, however, vary a few of the details, the better 
to suit our purpose. 

668. Put into a clear fire—a bone. Burn it to perfect 
whiteness, and powder the result. Damp it with a 
little water, ram it very hard into a common brass 
thimble, smooth the surface level with the thimble’s 


edge, then let it become perfectly dry in an oven, or other 
hot place; when perfectly dry, scoop out a small cavity 
on the surface, and fix the thimble tightly into a hole 
cut in a slip of wood, which may serve for a handle. 

569. Put the alloy of lead and silver into the cavity 
thus formed, and direct down upon it the hottest part of 
the blowpipe flame. 

570. For this experiment, a spirit-lamp flame probably 
will be superior to any other. After having continued 
the fusion for ten or fifteen minutes, all the lead will have 
become converted into oxide, and the fused oxide will 
be absorbed into the bone earth, as a sponge. In prac¬ 
tice this operation is conducted on a little crucible 
formed of bone earth, and termed a cupel; 
the latter being heated in a little oven 
called a muffle, furnished with slits in its 
side to admit the passage of a current of 
atmospheric air. This muffle is let into the side of a 
furnace. 

571. Had the alloy been one of silver, lead and gold, 
then the silver and gold would have remained unoxidized 
and combined. Had it been one of silver, lead, gold and 
platinum, still only the lead would have been removed. 
Therefore, silver, gold, and platinum are termed noble 
metals. Not only is fused lead oxide absorbed by bone 
earth, but in being absorbed is able to carry small por¬ 
tions of other oxides with it. Hence the operation of 
cupelling is had recourse to generally for separating the 
noble metals from the ignoble metals. The noble metals 
can only be separated from each other by the moist 
process. 

572. In order to apply the process of cupellation, the 
substance operated on must be in the condition of alloy; 
that is to say, in the condition of one calcigenous metal 
united with one or more others. Thus, for instance, 
common argentiferous galena or sulphuret of lead and sil¬ 
ver is not in a condition proper for being cupelled, until 
all the sulphur has been driven off by the process techni¬ 
cally called roasting, which consists in exposing the 
substance to the combined influence of heat and atmos¬ 
pheric air for a considerable period. 


jFasljifliis. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumnTjonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied hy checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will he attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will he account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is.possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When t^e goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JULY. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of white grenadine harege, spotted with 
purple. One deep fluted flounce is on the edge of the 
skirt. Over this is a narrow fluted ruffle and a rose 
quilling of purple silk. The corsage is low, in order 
that it may be worn with a lace, or muslin guimpe. It 
is made high in the neck by fichu of the grenadine 
harege, trimmed to match the skirt. The sleeves are 
made with a cap, which forms a short sleeve if desired. 
The long sleeves reach nearly to the elbow, and are fin¬ 
ished with one deep fluted ruffle. The sash is of broad 
purple ribbon. The hat is of Leghorn, caught up on the 
right side, and drooping very low at the back. The 
trimming is a wreath of myrtle with blossoms. 

Fig. 2.—Mauve grenadine dress, trimmed with two 
bands of white silk covered by French lace. The corsage 
is low, and trimmed with a band of lace. ‘A pointed 
fichu, crossing slightly in front, is trimmed with a fluted 
ruffle and insertions of black lace over white silk. Straw 
hat, edged with a fall of black lace, and trimmed with a 
lace scarf and a tuft of deep red roses. 

Fig. 3.—Boy’s costume of buff piquf, braided with 
black. The skirt is laid in heavy box plaits, and a 
braided sash is fastened at the left side. The waist is a 
Zouave, worn over a very full white Garibaldi shirt. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of whMQhnrege, trimmed with five nar¬ 
row bias ruffles, edged with black velvet and black 
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lace. The corsage is plain, and trimmed to correspond 
with the skirt. A short4)elerine of the har&ge crosses in 
front, and forms a sash at the back. The coiifnre is one 
of the most approved styles. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of striped pine-apple fibre, made with 
fluted ruffles on the edge of the skirt, and up the front 
in the tablier style. The scarf is of the same material 
as the dress, and perfectly plain. The hair is arranged 
in crepe bands in front, and caught up in a waterfall at 
the back. ^ 

Fig. 6.—Misses dress, of a very thin pink Mozambique. 
The skirt is trimmed with four ruffles bound with silk. 
The corsage is square, and worn with a guimpe. A wide 
sash of pink ribbon is tied at the back. 

ORGANDIE DRESS. 

Fi'om A. T. Stewart's Establishme7itf corner of Broadway 
and Tenth St., Nev) York. 

{See engravings, page 17.) 

Back and front view of an organdie dress. It is a 
clear white ground, dotted with purple. The bands 
bordering the skirt, and extending up the front, are of 
purple, and the design below the bands is to represent 
black lace, which it does admirably. The sash is also 
of organdie, stamped with the same design which orna¬ 
ments the skirt. 

COIFFURE FOR A TOUNG LADY. 

{See engravings, page 20.) 

The front hair is in three heavy curls, arranged to 
look like rolls, and kept in place by small combs. The 
back hair is tied very low on the neck, and the comb 
stuck in. The hair being made very smooth, has a fancy 
colored ribbon trimmed loosely round it, aud then looped 
up to the right and left as represented in our plate. 

HEADDRESS. 

{See engraving, page 22.) 

Hair turned off the face, and both back and front ar¬ 
ranged very loosely over frizettes. The wreath is com¬ 
posed of large pink roses, with their buds and foliage, 
also fancy grasses. 

THE MARIA THERESA CRAVAT. 

{See engraving, page 22.) 

Silk or velvet may bo used for this cravat. The ends 
are embroidered in silk and beads, which shouldhe worked 
before the cravat is lined. It measures thirty-one inches 
from end to end, and each end at the widest part is four 
and three-quarter inches, which is folded in to the 
width of two inches. The ends are trimmed with three 
rows of lace, as well as round the neck. In the trim¬ 
ming round the neck a piece of not should bo cut, which 
should be trimmed with lace before il is attached to the 
cravat. Four yards of lace are required for trimming. 

FANCY COIFFURES. 

{See engraving, page 23.) 

Fig. 1.—A fancy coiffure, made of ruby velvet, gold 
cord, and a white plume. The small cut refers to the 
coiffure without the plume. This is one of the most 
desirable styles. 

Fig. 2.—Butterfly coiffure, suitable for a young lady. 
It is for the back of the head, and made of black velvet 
and gold cord. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

We think we cannot chat this month upon a more 
interesting subject than riding habits. 

Riding, we are glad to see, has increased in favor all 
over the land. A fine horse is at all times a pleasant 
sight; but the finest horse never looks so well in our 
eyes, as when he proudly bears a fair lady, with her 
flowing skirt. The Empress of the French, besides being 
the most beautiful woman, is the most admirable rider 
in her dominions. She sets the fashion for all the world. 
If it be to her influence that we owe the fashion of 
riding on horseback, she has rendered our ladies an ex¬ 
cellent service. 

Fashion has changed very little, in the way of riding 
habits. All seem to agree that it is rather a conspicuous 
position for a lady, and consequently her dress should 
be plain, at least in the city. At a fashionable watering- 
place, fancy may be allowed more liberty. 

The main points are, that the habit should fit well, and 
the skirt bo long and ample. But bear in mind, dear 
readers, that there is such a thing as a ^‘Jiiste milieu." 
If the skirt be too long the fair lady’s life is in danger, 
and if it be too wide the horse will be covered with a 
mountain of dress. The only rule we can give is, that 
the skirt must be just long and wide enough to hang 
gracefully. 

Few under skirts should be worn. One is ample. 
Indeed, skirts are generally ignored, and pantaloons, the 
color of the habit, are now donned. 

Though a cloth habit may be found uncomfortably 
warm on starting, still it is so difilcult to provide for 
both heat and cold, that, as a sanitary precaution, we 
would advise a rather thick habit. For the city, we 
admire a dark habit, say black, blue, green, or gray, 
made with a deep jockey at the back, buttoned in front 
up to the throat, with tight, or elbow sleeves almost 
tight. With this should bo worn linen collar and cuffs. 
The Byron is a pretty stylo. The tie can bo of white 
muslin, or of bright ribbon, either of which, however, 
must be without streamers to fly about. The hair should 
be done up closely in a net. The invisible is the best 
stylo. 

In New York, the steeple hat is much worn, and when 
the lady is short, and has a well shaped head, it is be¬ 
coming. But the steeple hat, besides being very warm, 
does not soften or conceal defects, and we would rathei 
substitute for it the Andalusian, Francis 1st, Henry 3d, 
or some other fancy stylo, to be found at Genin’s on 
Broadway. The best stylo of veil is the Loup or Mask 
veil, which we desciibed in our January Chat. • 

At the watering-places we see habits of every variety. 
There are alpacas and merinos of every shade, trimmed 
fancifully with silk, velvet, and braid ; also gray, buff, 
VfhMQ piqu68 made up in the most varied styles. 

With these fancy costumes, of coarse the hat should 
correspond. The most stylish of the season is of white 
felt, with rather high crown and trimmed with a black 
lace scarf tied at the back. The contrast between the 
white felt and black lace is striking and beautiful. 

A handsome whip and well fitting gauntlets complete 
the equipment of our equestrienne, and so we leave her. 

Mme. Demorest has just brought out some entirely 
new styles for thin dresses. One dress, the Walewski, 
named after the countess of that name, has three bands 
of silk or ribbon, sewed on in points, or herring-bone. 
The lower band extends from the edge of the skirt to the 
top of hem, the under part of the hem being cut out 
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between the points, which gives a light and novel effect. 
The same trimming extends up the front and trims the 
waist and sleeves. A scarf mantle of new and graceful 
form accompanies this dress. The Senorita—called so, 
we suppose, from its Spanish appearance—has three 
ruffles, headed by thick ruchings of silk and caught up 
in festoons by black lace rosettes. The same style of 
trimming is on the front of the skirt, the corsage, and 
sleeves. 

Skirts are still plaited, the prettiest style being one 
large and three small plaits. 

The newest body has a j ockey half a yard deep, formed 
of three box plaits, each plait being pointed at the 
end. 

For misses. Rime. Demorest is tucking the skirts, and 
binding each tuck (which is only one inch wide; with a 
tiny ribbon or velvet. 

Nor have the juveniles been forgotten. From the 
host of pretty things, we select two for description. 
One, a dress for a little boy, consists of a white 
skirt elegantly braided, and laid in heavy box plaits. 
To this is attached shoulder braces, connected both back 
and front by three bands, all beautifully braided. This 
is worn over a tucked white waist or shirt. 

Fora little girl, there is a dress open on each side of 
the skirt, and the space filled in with an elegantly tucked 
and braided side stripe. The dress skirt being trimmed 
All round and up the sides with a fluted ribbon. The 
corsage is merely side bodies and shoulder straps, sloped 
down to the waist both back and front, and trimmed 
with a ruching. This is worn over a muslin waist or 
gtdmpe. The name of this waist is not taken, as some 
suppose, from the Sairey Gamp of Dickens’ story. There 
are many other beautiful styles, which we have not 
space to describe. 

We think mothers could not do better than to visit 
this establishment, where every article of clothing for 
infant, child, miss, or lady can be had in paper, the ex¬ 
act counterpart of the original. To amateur dress¬ 
makers, these patterns are of valuable assistance, and 
there is no excuse for them if they do not have pretty 
sleeves, when there are so many pretty and, at the same 
time, simple patterns to be had. 

Trimmings for dresses are now of so varied a charac¬ 
ter, that it is almost impossible to enumerate them. 
Among them, however, are elegant gimp sets, made ex¬ 
pressly for each dress, chenille fringes from two inches 
to one-half yard in width, and lastly, leather trimmings. 
This seems at fii-st blush a harsh material for a trim¬ 
ming. When we first saw the plain bands, studded 
with gilt and steel knobs, it was so much in the trunk 
style that we were ready to consign leather to oblivion. 
Wo have lately, however, had reason to change our 
opinion respecting leather trimming, since we have seen 
them on some recently imported French mantles. The 
leather is pressed to resemble elegant gimps and gimp 
ornaments. Buttons are also ornamented to match, and 
the contrast between the leather and the black silk is 
charming. We can positively say that leather is the 
prettiest trimming of the season. Not only does it 
assert its claim to novelty, but also to elegance. Cuir- 
eolored silk is also much used in the trimming of man¬ 
tles, and with good effect. 

The weather has now become so warm that light 
mantles entirely supersede the silk ones. At Brodie’s 
besides the usual variety of lace of every style, shape, 
and price, are the pretty white har^ge wraps, always 
fashionable, of which one never tires, and so cool and 


pretty for summer. There are talmas, without arm¬ 
holes, trimmed with deep ruffles headed by ruchings, 
velvets, or braids, and finished at the neck by a very 
ull ruching of the harcge. Then the gracefulj scarf 
shape, trimmed also with fluted ruffles and ruchings. 

A pardessus of lace, with an application of ribbon, 
covered with lace, makes a light and pretty wrap. 
Grenadines and hartge Anglais are also made up in the 
ino.st graceful forms, and will be found a most convenient 
wrap for the summer season. 

Aprons are being introduced for home wear, made 
generally of black silk, or moire, trimmed with black 
velvet, black and white braid, fluted ruffles, steel but¬ 
tons, or leather trimming. In the August number we 
shall give two very good illustrations of this pretty 
little article of dress. 

The revival of hair powder has not been a success, 
though to some faces the white powder is decidedly 
becoming. Bat rest content there, dear ladies, and do 
not venture on the violet, blue, or green powders you 
see in. the coiffeurs’ windows. This, however, may be 
a useless precaution, for we think few of our belles would 
willingly appear with purple or blue heads. Ked, in 
our eyes, would be decidedly preferable. 

Velvet necklaces are among the pretty novelties. They 
are a yard and a quarter long, and half an inch wide, 
and are ornamented with pendants, which surround the 
throat, the velvet being tied in a bow behind. 

The white clerical looking tie is still worn. 

Sashes made of black foundation lace, and covered with 
rows of lace and ribbon, and ornamented with beads, 
are very fashionable, also very expensive, when pur¬ 
chased, though they may bo made very prettily at home 
at a trifling expense. 

Not only are children wearing the little Red Riding- 
hoods, but Mrs. Ellis is also making them up for young 
ladies. They are trimmed in various ways, some with 
swan’s-down, which is rapidly gaining favor. 

Another pretty wrap, to be made of scarlet material, is 
a very full circle, with pointed hood. The end of the 
circle, which is finished with a tassel, should be thrown 
over the loft shoulder. When a lady has sufficient style 
to wear this gracefully, it is a most charming drapery. 
But few, wo are sorry to say, can do it. 

Mrs. Ellis is making up some new styles of bodies; 
some of them with square jockeys and square ends in 
front. In others, the jockeys and ends are rounded. 
The thin waists are made without a shoulder seam. 
The Pompadour or square waist has been revived, and 
is much in favor. 

Some of the prettiest braided dresses we have seen are 
from this establishment. One was an ashes of roses 
alpaca, braided very richly both on the body and skirt 
\vith a brown serpentine braid. The sleeves were a 
novelty. They were buttoned from the shoulder to the 
wrist, and when closed, made a plain, but pretty sleeve; 
but when unbuttoned part of the way, and the white 
sleeve pulled through, it was quite a drossy affair. A 
talma, richly braided, accompanied this dres's. Linked 
rings of ribbon, silk, or velvet, arranged in different 
ways on the skirt, is one of the newest styles. 

The most simple styles, suitable for misses, are three 
fluted ruffles, separated by three tucks or bands of rib¬ 
bon, or else three tiny ruffles just at the edge of the 
dress. 

No two dresses are made alike, and it is impossible for 
us to describe all the fanciful creations we have seen 
from the work-room of Mrs. Ellis. Fashion. 
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Andante molio et Ap'passionata. 



































































































































ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 









































































































































































































































LATEST STYLE 














LATEST STYLE. 











SUMMER WRAP. 



Made of white worsted lace, lined with violet silk. Chip bonnet, with violet velvet cape, and trimmed 

with white feathers. 
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SUMMER TALMA. 



Made of white worsted lace, lined with lavender silk. Rice straw bonnet, trimmed with white lace and 

lavender-colored feathers. 
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SPANISH MANTILLA. 

(Front view.) 



This is in fact a fichu, with long ends tied at the hack. A capuchon is attached to cover the 
head, over which is a half handkerchief, bordered with a full black lace ruching, having a bunch 
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SPANISH MANTILLA. 

(^Back view.) 



of carnations on the riaiht side. The mantle is made of figured black lace, and trimmed with rows 
of black velvet, and a handsome thread lace. 
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THE TOLEDO, 

[From the estahlishment of G. Brodie, 61 Canal Street, New York. 

articles of costume.] 


Drawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 



This style, equally adapted to silks, in which it is charming, represents here a light summer 
fabric, suited to the heats of August. It is a mantilla shape, with fluted trimming. 

We scarcely need observe that at this season the several styles of laces are emphatically “ the 
mode.” Among them the black lama lace shawls, single or double, are immense favorites. 
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LATEST PARISIAN STYLES OP HEADDRESSES, ETC. 


(See description^ Fashion department.) 
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FANCY ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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GODEY’S 



PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1863. 


AUNT ESTHEE’S WAEMING-PAN. 

BY MRS. D. P. S. 


Do 70U remember Aunt Esther’s kitchen, 
friend Ellen ? Ah, I need not ask ! Neat, and 
thriftily kept as was that especial domain of 
tiie good housewife in most of our village 
homes. Aunt Esther’s kitchen, in its bright and 
faultless array, seemed to excel them all! 

In gleeful childhood we heeded little the 
working of that presiding spirit of order which 
ruled around us; but how often since, in the 
days of our matronhood, have we sighed for its 
benign presence, as emerging perhaps from a 
sick-room, we have sought in bewilderment to 
fathom the mysteries of Hibernian misrule. 
Oh, the indescribable atmosphere of negligence 
that pervades one’s precincts under such sway! 
Deny it not, friend of mine, that at times like 
these, visions of such a kitchen as Aunt 
Esther’s have floated before your mind’s eye 
like some delightful region of enchantment! 

But Katie Townsend—our blithesome friend 
Katie—I was to tell you of her! Yes, and it 
was in pursuing the thread of her simple story, 
that I was led into Aunt Esther’s kitchen. 

I can see, now, the rows of shining pewter 
dishes, ranged upon shelves of spotless white¬ 
ness ; the untarnished painted floor, protected 
by its mats of brilliant hue, which had been 
evoked from the rag-hcuj by the magic of Aunt 
Esther’s homely skill; the curtains of white 
dimity, shading windows whose small old fash¬ 
ioned squares might have vied in lustre with 
the costly panes of a modern city mansion. I 
recall also the presence of “ the tall old clock, 
which ticked behind the door and last, not 
least, Aunt Esther’s warming-pan ! 

Au heir-loom was this; handed down, as its 
owner never wearied of relating, “from her 
great-great-grandmother,” and an especial ob- 
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ject of attraction it was to juvenile visitors, 
since while they paused professedly to admire 
its quaintly carved handle, and brightly bur¬ 
nished surface, it served as a mirror, returning 
the smiles which each little guest was sure to 
wear upon “Katie Townsend’s birth-day.” 

Did you ever wonder how it came to i)ass 
that Aunt Esther—quiet and reserved, with 
habits of clock-work regularity—should have 
become involved in an annually recurring chil¬ 
dren’s party ? It happened on this wise. Katie, 
as you know, was ever Aunt Esther’s pet. 
Soon after her birth, some desponding allusion 
made in lier presence by the weakly, overbur¬ 
dened mother, awoke in Aunt Esther’s kindly 
heart the determination to consider wee Katie 
as her especial charge. Well and ^faithfully 
was this resolve fulfilled ; and well was it for the 
child that such a refuge was providecTfor her. 

Poor John Townsend 1 I need not allude to 
the painful circumstances by which his house¬ 
hold was so early broken up; and through 
which, but for the unwearying kindness of his 
good aunt, our Katie would have lieen left 
homeless^ even before she became an orphan. 

One day, when the little damsel was about 
completing her sixth year, she came after 
school, as was frequently her privilege, “ to 
stay all night with Aunt Esther.” Many, 
indeed, had been the days when a childish 
voice had rung gleefully through that quiet 
abode, causing the sage old cat, at first, to raise 
her head with a stare of grave surprise ; al¬ 
though she seemed gradually to acquiesce in 
her mistress’ benevolent purpose, quitting her 
favorite place upon the hearth-rug with al¬ 
most as complete au air of resignation as that 
with which Aunt Esther herself laid down her 
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kuitting, and consented to be led around the 
house to answer questions ! 

On the occasion just referred to, Katie had 
scarcely entered when, coaxingly throwing her 
arms about Aunt Esther’s neck, she exclaimed, 
“ Oh, Aunty, I am so glad to come I I have 
so wanted to ask you if I might not have a birth- 
daijV^ Aunt Esther’s perplexity at this de¬ 
mand seemed in no wise to abate, as Katie 
went on rapidly to explain that “next week 
she would be six year’s old—mother said so— 
and she wanted to have a ‘birthday,’just as 
Josie Starr did; she had all the boys and girls 
there, and they had such a nice time ! Mother 
said she couldn’t do any such thing,” continued 
the little one, artlessly; “but she told me I 
had better ask you, ’cause old maids had no¬ 
thing else to do. And so I ’ve been waiting so 
long to ask you, aunty ; you don’t think it’s 
naughty to have a birthday, do you ?” she asked, 
with a sudden misgiving, recalling some of the 
good aunt’s serious observations and homilies. 

“No, child, not naughty^ I suppose,” Aunt 
Esther replied ; and added, musingly, “ I will 
think about it, Katie.” And with this answer 
Katie was forced to be content for the rest of 
the day, although, many times her eyes wist¬ 
fully sought Aunt Esther’s face, as wondering 
“why it took aunty so long to think about 
it I” 

Why, indeed ?—Because the child’s simple 
request had awakened a struggle with her al¬ 
most life-long habits. Never, since the period 
of her great disappointment, had Aunt Esther’s 
house been opened for “invited company.” 
It is true, for many years there was a reason 
for this seclusion in the constant care demanded 
by an aged, invalid mother; but noia —“was 
it right to live thus ?” But a party oi children, 
what a trial! “ Yet it might do good, ” argued 

Aunt Esther’s earnest heart, “and perhaps I 
have been too strict with Katie; she has few 
enjoyments at home—ought I not to gratify 
the child ?” 

And so at last it was decided; Katie re¬ 
turned home next morning, in high glee, to 
consult her brothers concerning the invitations, 
and Aunt Esther applied herself forthwith to 
the unwonted task of preparation. 

Great was Mrs. Townsend’s astonishment, 
on learning that the querulous words which she 
little imagined Katie was treasuring up to re¬ 
peat, had produced so unexpected a result; 
but it was fully equalled by the surprise of the 
village children, when invited to spend an 
afternoon at the house of the grave, solitary 
Miss Esther Townsend ! 


The “birthday” equalled little Katie’s most 
delightful anticipations ; and good Aunt Esther 
felt rewarded for her self-denial and exertion in 
witnessing the thorough enj oyment of her young 
guests, and receiving the earnest “ Thank you, 
Miss Esther; we have had such a pleasant 
time!” After this it would be easy to conclude 
that Aunt Esther was not suffered to forget the 
returns of the happy anniversary ; and thus it 
was that Katie Townsend’s birthday-gathering 
became a fixed institution—an event long anti¬ 
cipated, and long afterwards the theme of con¬ 
versation among our juveniles; while Katie’s 
“ Aunt Esther” was claimed in the same rela¬ 
tionship by all the children in the village. 

But I must hasten on to one particular birth¬ 
day, whose occurrences Katie is not likely to 
forget. 

Little as Aunt Esther realized the fact, the 
children who had grown up around her, looking 
upon herself as a public benefactor, were many 
of them children no longer. Wee Katie herself 
had now reached the age of fifteen, and though 
still retaining the gleeful spirit and artless grace 
of her childhood, her development in mind and 
heart was fully in proportion to her years. 
Half unconsciously, on this occasion, were the 
childish games with which the house had rung 
in former gatherings set aside for more conge¬ 
nial amusements. At length, one of the young¬ 
est of Katie’s compeers exclaimed ; “ Oh, let 
us have a post-office I”—and explaining her 
plan, she added—“ We had one the day I went 
to Cousin Helen’s in Bristol; and I think the 
big girls and boys liked it best of any of us !” 
A general laugh at this remark was followed 
by a demand for pencils and paper, and Aunt 
Esther’s warming-pan was designated as the 
post-office. The new game went merrily on, 
and the frequent clanging of the office lid caused 
Aunt Esther to peep forth from the pantry, 
wondering to herself to what novel purpose her 
time-honored relic was now devoted. The de¬ 
mand for that article in the children’s games 
had ever been in proportion to Aunt Esther’s 
veneration for it; and it would be difficult to 
enumerate all the parts which it had performed, 
the old lady having even been known to give 
her patient assent to the use of it as a corn- 
popper, in which capacity it was unanimously 
voted a “capital thing.” The new diversion 
seemed a very harmless one, and Aunt Esther, 
having put on her large tea-kettle, seated her¬ 
self unobserved to watch the frolic. 

The young people had well nigh exhausted 
their stock of themes, and were beginning to 
weary of the amusement, when, glancing from 
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an open window, Aunt Esther observed Frank 
Cuthbert—a manly lad of seventeen—seated 
beneath a tree absorbed in writing. So intent 
was he that one of his young companions was 
close upon him ere he was aware. 

“Ah, Frank, I’ve caught you!” he cried, 
laughingly. “ Writing to Katie, eh ?” 

“ Attend to your own correspondence, please 
sir I” replied Frank in the same tone of pleas¬ 
antry ; but his deepening color did not escape 
Aunt Esther’s observant eye. 

Presently after, Frank passed through the 
kitchen, and noiselessly deposited his note in 
the post-office. The other young people were 
already engaging in some new amusement which 
Frank hastened to join; and, the room being 
vacant. Aunt Esther seized her opportunity, 
and softly abstracted the little note. ^‘Mere 
children like these”—she murmured to herself 
—“it will never do ! Katie must not see this I” 
And with a resolute face she set about prepar¬ 
ing the long table for her guests. But, step¬ 
ping nervously to and fro, the stern look passed 
gradually from her face, melted by the busy 
thoughts within. “.How old was she when 
one—the unforgotten—first signified his heart’s 
preference ? Was that a mere boyish folly ? 
And even were it so, was she just in depriving 
Katie of that which was intended for her—the 
dear child who had never deceived her?” It 
was enough ; Aunt Esther penitently replaced 
the little note, saying to herself: “ How could 
I think of wronging the children!” and thus 
set her mind at ease. 

But the restitution came too late. Another 
had witnessed Frank’s visit to the kitchen, and 
as soon as she could disengage herself from her 
young companions, Katie stole quietly to the 
depository to meet with a disappointment. 
“ How very foolish I was to imagine he had 
been writing to me !” sighed the little maiden, 
and thus chiding herself into composure, she 
rejoined her young friends, apparently with 
undisturbed gayety. 

“ Well, Frank,” observed one of the boys, as 
the blithesome company prepared to depart, 
“ I suppose we shall not soon again enjoy your 
company on Miss Katie’s birthday 1” 

“ Ah ! how so ?” inquired Aunt Esther, with 
sudden interest. 

“ I am to leave town in a few days, ma’am, 
to enter college,” replied Frank. 

“ And when shall we see you here again ?” 

“ Perhaps not for many years,” he answered, 
with a perceptible shade of sadness in his tone ; 
“ .you know I have no home !” 

Captain Cuthbert, Frank’s father, was con¬ 


stantly absent upon long voyages ; his mother 
was dead, and he had been of late pursuing his 
preparatory studies under the care of the cler¬ 
gyman of our village, who was a distant re¬ 
lative, 

“lam really very sorry to hear this,” said 
Aunt Esther, who had felt a warm interest in 
the youth ; and half unconsciously she glanced 
towards Katie as she spoke. Frank’s eye fol¬ 
lowed hers, but Katie was quietly occupied in 
assisting her young friends with their wrappers, 
and no sign of emotion could be detected upon 
her tranquil face. 

In parting, Frank took her hand, saying 
calmly : “ Good-by, Katie ; I may not see you 
again I” And as Katie replied in a tone of 
friendly interest, wishing him all success in his 
studies. Aunt Esther breathed more freely, 
saying to herself: “ Then there was nothing in 
that note, after all—it is best so,” she added, 
mentally. “Frank is a noble young fellow, 
but then they are such children 

A few days after this birthday and Frank’s 
departure, a great change passed over Aunt 
Esther’s quiet life. A younger sister—Mrs. 
Nancy Erie, who had been for some time a 
widow—was now, by the entrance of her only 
son upon business, left quite alone in the 
world. She now wrote, proposing to unite her 
resources with those of her sister Esther, and 
live with her in the old homestead. Her plan 
in its detail was really a very generous^ one, 
yet Aunt Esther hesitated long before accepting 
it. The truth was that, although sisters, there 
never were two persons more unlike than Mrs. 
Nancy and herself; and Aunt Esther had not 
forgotten the power of the good woman’s tongue. 
“Still,” pleaded the unselfish heart, “I dare 
say Nancy is different now after her trials ; in 
any case it would be hard to refuse to let her 
come home.” And she wrote to Mrs. Erie ac¬ 
cordingly. But alas I for the future peace of 
Aunt Esther’s fireside! 

Mrs. Nancy’s luggage comprised a large por¬ 
tion of her own furniture, for, as she remarked, 
“she could not suppose Esther had ever thought 
of purchasing anything new, and, really, to use 
those old-timed things, would be unendurable I” 
And forthwith, upon her arrival, began a sweep¬ 
ing attack upon her sister’s household arrange¬ 
ments, maintained with such vigor, that good 
Aunt Esther was fain to purchase peace with the 
placable—“ Well, well, sister Erie, I suppose 
you know best about such things—arrange the 
house as you fike !” 

Katie, meantime, knew little of the metamor¬ 
phosis which was in progress. Her only re- 
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maining parent was prostrated with a danger¬ 
ous illness, just about the time of Mrs. Nancy’s 
arrival, and required all the daughter’s care. 
Weeks of anxious watching ensued, in which 
Aunt Esther almost constantly shared ; and 
when at last release came, and all was over, 
she tenderly led the sorrowing girl to her own 
home. 

Katie was not long in comprehending Mrs. 
Nancy’s complete self-installation as house- 
mistress, and the thraldom in which her meek- 
spirited aunt was held. One day some inad¬ 
vertence on the part of the latter had drawn 
upon her a full tide of remonstrance and admo¬ 
nition, which was interrupted by the necessity 
for Mrs. Nancy’s presence in another part of 
the house. As the door closed, Katie drew an 
audible sigh of relief, directing towards the 
victim a comically rueful glance. Aunt Esther 
replied only with a smile and a shake of the 
head. 

“But, dear aunty,” pleaded Katie, “how 
can you stand this ? It is too bad that you 
should be turned out of home in this way !” 

“I shall soon get used to it, Katie dear,” 
said the gentle old lady; “Nancy never means 
to be unkind. I should feel ranch worse on 
your account,” she continued, “ but that I have 
another plan for yon, my cliild.” 

“ For me ?” said Katie, wonderingly. “ Not 
to send your child away from you, I hope,” 
she added with playful earnestness. 

“How would you like to go to school at 
B-?” asked Aunt Esther. 

Katie’s eyes sparkled with pleasure at the 
thought; she had deeply longed for higher ad¬ 
vantages of education than our village afforded. 
“ But, dear Aunt Esther, surely you could not 
send me without denying yourself every com¬ 
fort ! . No, you must not think of it!” 

“I have made inquiries, my dear, and cal¬ 
culated closely, and I find we can manage it 
very well: Your Aunt Nancy being here will 
lessen my expenses very much this year.” 

The good soul did not add, and Katie never 
knew, that a large share of her income had 
gone for several years towards the support of 
her nephew’s family. Like most of Aunt 
Esther’s good deeds, this had no record on 
earth. 

“And I am reayy to go to B-I” said 

Katie, hardly able to credit the fulfilment of 
hergirli.sh desire—“Oh, dear aunty, how can I 
thank you enough ! And I know you will miss 
me so much,” she continued, Springing from 
her seat to throw her arms around Aunt Esther; 
“but indeed I shall try to improve every 


moment, if it were only for your sake I But 
oh, what will Aunt Nancy say ?” 

“We shall soon hear, I fancy,” said Aunt 
Esther, smiling, “but she can say nothing 
which will change my intention.” 

The plan was divulged to Mrs. Nancy that 
evening, and met with most indignant remon¬ 
strance. At first, the good woman maintained 
stoutly that she would not suffer Esther to 
sacrifice herself so absurdly ; but finding that 
on this point “Esther” was not to be moved 
from her purpose, she at length desisted, de¬ 
claring that “it was sheer folly, but just like 
Esther,” and at once gave herself vigorously 
to the task of overhauling Katie’s wardrobe, 
and “fitting the child out,” as she expressed 
it, “ so that she needn’t be ashamed of her I” 

More than five years had passed rapidly 
away, and our Katie was still at the Seminary 
at B-, having for the last two years occu¬ 

pied the post of assistant teacher, still pursu¬ 
ing the higher branches of study. Her vaca¬ 
tions had all been passed with dear Aunt 
Esther, who observed with delight the manifest 
improvement of her darling. Her partial eyes 
did not deceive her—Katie Townsend was, in 
truth, a lovely, engaging girl. 

And how had Aunt Esther fared meanwhile ? 
She had not, as she prophesied, “ got used” to 
the “ continual dropping” of words, timely and 
untimely ; but the gentle, elastic spirit had 
ever so quietly yielded, that no fretted marks 
were discernible upon her placid face. 

And now the long trial was to end unexpect¬ 
edly. Mrs. Erie’s son had married, and taken 
a house, and now wrote, begging his mother to 
come and reside with him. Aunt Nancy’s 
bustling nature was delighted with the pro¬ 
posed change, and she at once began to prepare 
for her removal, although loudly and constantly 
wondering “ what Esther would ever do without 
her!” “Yet still,” as she said, “she felt it 
her duty to go ; for, likely enough, James had 
married some foolish young thing as fit to keep 
house as a doll.” 

Her anxieties for her sister were in some 
measure abated by a letter from Katie, whose 
vacation was close at hand, announcing that 
“ now she was quite sure Aunt Esther would 
need her at home, and that, with her leave, 
she should resign her position in the school, 
and return to remain with her.” Dear old 
lady ! She was only too glad to grant permis¬ 
sion ; and it was interesting to notice the 
briskness of her step, and the animation of her 
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countenance when this arraugement was re¬ 
solved upon. 

Katie arrived the evening before Mrs. Nancy’s 
departure. The bustle of that day passed, 
leaving the house somewhat bare and desolated 
in appearance, it is true, yet full of peace and 
light to the two hearts whose home it was once 
more. The next morning Katie addressed her¬ 
self merrily to the task of rendering the old 
house presentable again. “And first, aunty, 
we must, rummage the old garret, to see what 
Aunt Nancy has put away there which we shall 
need.” 

To the garret Katie hied ; and one of the first 
objects which met her eye was the old warm¬ 
ing-pan, the admiration of her childhood. A 
smile crossed her face at the remembrance of 
the last purpose which it had served, yet it was 
with a sigh that she half unconsciously raised 
the lid. There still lay the little note deposited 
so long ago, and as Katie wonderingly read the 
direction, she tore it open with quickened 
breath, and a fiushing cheek. “ Poor Frank ! 
Oh, how could this happen ?” was the mur¬ 
mured ejaculation, and the maiden read, and 
re-read the note, and still sat gazing upon it 
in thought so deep that Aunt Esther’s call was 
all unheard. 

“Katie, child, what has happened?” cried 
the latter in real alarm, having come in search 
of the missing one. 

“Nothing, dear aunty,” said Katie, trying 
to recover herself; “at least, that is, I ought 
not to feel so, only this little note!” and the 
tears would no longer be controlled. 

“Frank Cuthbert’s note I is it possible?” 
cried Aunt Esther, quickly. “ Oh, why did I 
not think that you might not have looked 
again!” 

“ I did look, after I saw Frank go in,” Katie 
admitted innocently in her surprise ; “ but, 
dear aunty, how did you know ?” 

“It is all my fault, then,” said the old lady, 
in a tone of deep self-reproach; “ my darling 
I am so sorry I” and she hurriedly explained 
her abstraction of the note. 

“ Did you read it. Aunt Esther ?” was asked 
in a low voice, and with a downcast look. 

“ No, child, I am not prying enough for that, 
I hope!” said Aunt Esther with unusual re¬ 
sentment. 

“Oh, I did not mean that, dear aunty— 
but—would you like to read it now?” and 
handing her the precious billet, Katie escaped 
down stairs to her own room. Aunt Esther, too, 
descended to seek her spectacles, murmuring 
as she went, “ Poor children I it was my fault, 

11* 


poor children !” and tears dimmed the glasses 
while she read :— 

Dear Katie : For you are very dear to me, 
and I have few to love. I know I must not say 
all that is in my heart, but I could not resist 
this chance of speaking silently to you before 

I go. You know I am to leave C-this 

week, perhaps not to return for a long time. 
Would it be amiss, Katie, do you think, for me 
to write to you occasionally? Would your 
friends object ? If you think they would, tell 
me so, and I will wait until I may speak. But 
if not, and if you care enough for me to be 
willing, I want you to place a white rose in 
your pin, where I may see it. I must not tell you 
now, but I may tell you in some letter ere long, 
how very much this will gratify Frank. 

Katie reappeared after an hour or two, wear¬ 
ing her own cheerful smile, although there 
were traces of deep emotion upon her counte¬ 
nance. Observing the anxious look with which 
her aunt regarded her, she threw her arms 
affectionately around her, murmuring: “Do 
not grieve any more, dear Aunt Esther, over 
that mistake ; it is all past now, and I am try¬ 
ing to feel that it is all for the best. Perhaps, 
indeed I am afraid I should never have been 
good enough for Frank, even if he had still 
liked me”—adding, in reply to an inquiring 
look—“You know he will soon be a clergy¬ 
man, now!” 

“ I did not know, my dear ; I am very glad 
to hear it. It seems, then, you have heard of 
him, though not by letter?” remarked Aunt 
Esther, with a smile. And Katie blushingly 
explained that “one of her schoolmates was a 
distant relative of Frank.” She was not, of 
course, bound to confess with what interest— 
scarcely allowed to herself—-she had watched 
for occasional glimpses of the young man’s 
highly-honorable career. 

A few skilful questions, artlessly and confid¬ 
ingly answered, convinced Aunt Esther that 
“the children” had been mutually and sin¬ 
cerely attached; and while the subject was 
dropped with a few wise and tender words, 
deep in her own heart she cherished the pur¬ 
pose of making amends in some manner for the 
disappointment she had unwittingly caused. 

And Katie—how was it with her ? Although 
we must suppose that the thought would some¬ 
times cross her mind of what might have been, it 
was not suffered to cast a shade over her cheer¬ 
ful daily life. Pleasantly sped the days and 
weeks in the restored home of her childhood’s 
happiest hours; while to Aunt Esther, the 
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peaceful brightness of her present lot more 
than repaid the trials of the past. It would 
have seemed almost too much of comfort, had 
she not schooled herself to remember that her 
darling might soon be claimed by another. 

The old house, too, although its ancient fur¬ 
niture was replaced with but few additions, 
seemed invested with a new charm by the 
traces of Katie’s skilful industry, and once 
more it became the favorite resort of our young 
people, among whom Katie reigned again, all 
unconsciously, as “a bright particular star.” 

Some months had passed since the discovery 
of the hidden note, when one day Katie quietly 
laid before her aunt a paper, pointing out the 
intelligence that the Rev. F. Cuthbert had 

accepted a call to L-. Aunt Esther started, 

but checked herself in an exclamation of pleas¬ 
ed surprise, for she saw that Katie had not 
observed the coincidence: the manufacturing 
village in which Mrs. Erie resided with her son, 

was in the township of L-. At once Aunt 

Esther’s plan was formed. 

Very quietly was it matured, however, and 
no further allusion was made to the item which 
had so interested both readers. 

Several weeks afterward, Katie chanced dur¬ 
ing an evening colloquy to make some allusion 
to Mrs. Nancy, wondering also why they had 
not recently heard from her. In reply. Aunt 
Esther reminded her that “old folks were poor 
correspondents, although they might think no 
less of each other for all that.’ ’ And proceeded 
to intimate some intention of going to visit her 
shortly, if Katie thought she could keep house 
alone for a few days. 

Katie listened with an expression of undis¬ 
guised amazement, which deepened as she per¬ 
ceived that the old lady was really in earnest. 
“But, dear Aunt Esther, how could you go? 
yon who have never been a dozen miles from 
C-in your life.” 

“lam no traveller, it is true,” was the quiet 

reply; “yet it seems to me the way to L- 

must be very straight forward.” 

“ Why, yes, I suppose you could hardly get 
lost,” said Katie, doubtingly ; then added, with 
a perplexed laugh : “ Well, aunty, to say the 
truth, I did not imagine you ever found Aunt 
Nancy’s society so congenial, as to induce you 
to leave home to visit her.” 

Aunt Esther smiled, but answered evasively : 
“Nancy always meant to be kind—she was 
very obliging; and she urged me to come.” 

There was no more to be said. And Aunt 
Esther, having fixed a day for her journey, 
went on calmly with her preparations and ar¬ 


rangements for her absence, in which Katie 
assisted as if in a dream. 

A harder task was to satisfy the inquisitive¬ 
ness of the neighborhood, in which surprise 
and conjecture ran high, when the tidings got 
abroad that Miss Esther Townsend was going 
away on a visit. At last all was ready, and on 
a certain eventful morning Aunt Esther found 
herself, for the first time in her life, ensconced 
in a stage-coach, on the way to the nearest 
railroad depot. 

The journey was safely accomplished, not¬ 
withstanding Katie’s anxious forebodings, and 
reaching the place of her destination just at 
evening. Aunt Esther was received with a 
bustle of astonishment, yet with a sincere wel¬ 
come. 

“Well, now, I really am surprised !” ejacu¬ 
lated Mrs. Nancy again and again; “I didn’t 
know as you cared enough for me to come so 
far to see me, Esther !” And good Aunt Esther 
was obliged to keep her own counsel, although 
the words smote upon her conscience, well 
knowing as she did that, without another object 
close at heart, the idea of the visit would never 
have occurred to her. 

How that object was accomplished, without 
exciting the remotest suspicion on the part of 
her relatives, is more than I am able to explain. 
Certain it is that, during the brief space of her 
visit. Aunt Esther contrived to ascertain the 

good report of the young clergyman at L-, 

to listen to his preaching, to renew her acquaint¬ 
ance with him, and—but the rest we can only 
surmise, and that from the sequel. 

Safely at home once more, to Katie’s un¬ 
bounded delight, having enjoyed, as she truly 
affirmed, a very pleasant visit. Aunt Esther 
amused and interested Katie with her impres¬ 
sions of the novel journey, with accounts of 
the prosperity of her cousin, James Erie, of his 
amiable wife, and her childlike dependence 
upon the stirring mother-in-law (it was evident 
that Mrs. Nancy had found, at last, her proper 
element) ; and Katie came to consider the visit 
as the most natural thing that could have 
occurred, and wondered that she had felt so 
much exercised about it. 

It was about a week after Aunt Esther’s re¬ 
turn, and the two sat by an open window, for 
it was midsummer again, enjoying the cool 
approach of evening. Katie, warned by the 
deepening twilight, had just laid down a volume 
from which she had been reading aloud, and 
sat watching the placid smile which rested 
upon the face of her companion, whose knit- 
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ting-neeclles ticked nncoiisoioaslj on. A knock 
was heard at the house door. 

** Which of our friends has grown so formal 
remarked Katie, rising to answer the summons. 
Aunt Esther checked her, a little nervously, 
begging her to fetch some yarn from an upper 
room before any one entered, adding that she 
would attend the door herself. Unsuspectingly 
Katie hastened to comply ; and, re-entering the 
sitting-room, after some little search* for the 
article in demand, she was surprised to perceive 
a manly form seated beside Aunt Esther. 

“This is my niece, Mr. Cuthbert,” said the 
latter, rising, “ Katie, you have not forgotten 
our friend, Frank?’’ 

Katie had not forgotten, indeed; but the 
twilight shades concealed her agitation as she 
responded cordially to the earnest greeting of 
the unexpected guest. 

“I had the happiness to meet my well-re¬ 
membered friend during her visit at L- 

said Frank; “ and the sight of her brought old 
associations so strongly upon me, as to draw 
me hither once more, as you perceive.” 

“Visit to L-!” thought Katie; “how 

strange that the thought never occurred to me 
before I” 

Lights were brought in, revealing more 
clearly the features of each to the other. “ I 
do not see that you are at all altered, Mr. 
Cuthbert,” said Katie. 

“Then, if I seem unchanged, call me Frank 
was his reply. 

♦The evening passed rapidly in inquiries after 
old friends, and reminiscences of youthful 
days ; on rising to take leave, Frank expressed 
a wish to revisit old haunts, on the following 
morning, but, playfully distrusting his memory, 
requested Katie to act as his pilot during the 
drive. 

I As the door closed, Katie threw herself into 
Aunt Esther’s arms ; but the lips which would 
have framed a question were sealed with a 
kiss, and the smiling command to “go to rest, 
for it was late.” 

The morning drive was a long one, and the 
exercise must have proved unusually invigorat¬ 
ing to judge from Katie’s rosy color and spark¬ 
ling eyes as she re-entered her home. That 
evening brought Frank again to the old place, 
but as Aunt Esther found it necessary to absent 
herself from the room for some cause, I cannot 
report the progress hje may have made in the 
revival of “ old associations.” 

A briet visit was all the young clergyman 
could spare from his duties, yet in the short 
time it would seem that much was accomplished. 


It was now the last evening of his stay in 

C-, Frank had taken tea at Aunt Esther’s ; 

while the tea things were removed the young 
couple strayed into the garden, and as they 
returned. Aunt Esther smiled to herself, observ¬ 
ing a spray of white roses fastened in Katie’s 
pin. After a little pleasant converse, the good 
old lady was about to excuse herself on some 
pretence, but was gently detained, and re¬ 
seated with Frank and Katie close on either 
side. 

“You do not need to leave us, dear aunty; 
and we have no secrets from you,” whispered 
Katie. 

“ All is settled now between us,” said Frank, 
“if you will give us your blessing, dear friend I ’ ’ 

Aunt Esther clasped a hand of each within 
her own, and blessed them in a voice tremu¬ 
lous with emotion. There was along silence, 
as they sat thus in the deepening twilight, 
with hearts too full for words. At length Frank 
said, in tones of deep feeling, “ Under a kind 
Providence, dear Aunt Esther, we owe this 
great happiness to you !” 

“Yes,” murmured Katie, kissing the hand 
she held—“and great as it is, it is not all I owe 
her! ’ ’ And Aunt Esther was happy— truly she 
had not lived in vain. 

Frank Cuthbert’s visit was repeated, yet not 
very many times, ere there was once more a 
gathering at the old Townsend place. You 
were present on that occasion, friend Ellen; 
and I have no need to remind you of its bright, 
gladsome interest. The story of the warming- 
pan had, in some unaccountable manner, spread 
itself among Katie’s young companions, and the 
old relic was invested with a new attraction to 
the merry groups who found their way into the 
kitchen. There it hung in the accustomed 
place, but it had changed owners, for Katie had 
claimed it as one of her bridal gifts. “It is 
yours, my child,” Aunt Esther had said, “ only 
let it remain here while I live.” 

Urgently had the young couple entreated 
Aunt Esther to leave her now solitary abode, 
and make her home with them ; but the request 
was gently yet firmly refused. “ I am too old 
now to be removed,” she said; “let me end 
my days in the old place, and be buried by the 
grave of my father and my mother.” 

More than once, however, has the once 

dreaded journey to L-been accomplished, 

with the happiest results; and Katie, now a 
sedate wife and mother, finds time for frequent 
visits to her girlhood’s home. 

I well remember my last call at the old Town¬ 
send place. A happy family party were gath- 
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ered there ; and Aunt Esther’s smile seemed 
lovelier than ever, as she sat watching another 
“wee Katie,” who with shouts of baby laughter 
had reached on tip-toe, and dropped with a 
resounding clang the lid of “Aunt Esther’s 
Warming-Pan!” 


WIDOWS: PART V. 

RICH WIDOWS. 

Learn more reverence, not for rank or wealth—that 
needs no learning; 

Thai comes quickly—quick as sin does—ay, and often 
works to sin.— Mrs. Browning. 

Who shuts her hand, hath lost her gold, 

Who opens it, hath it twice told.— Herbert. 

“Oh that some kind power would the giftie 
gie us, to see oursels as others see us !” ex¬ 
claimed the poet, and his words have found an 
echo in many a human heart the world over. 
Man is not by nature a benevolent being, or he 
would be thankful for the very unconsciousness 
of our peculiarities, whichkeepsus from growing 
moping and morbid, and even is to many of us 
the kindly gate ’twixt us and the mad-house. 
It is well that we do not know exactly how we 
look, and speak, and walk, or we should at 
times want to put ou “Mr. Hooker’s black 
veil,” or give up language and locomotion as 
altogether unsuited to our idiosyncrasy. 

It is indeed a kind Power which makes us 
“ behold our natural face in the glass and go our 
way, forgetting what manner of men we were.” 
With every step we take from the mirror, the 
true image fades from our minds, and is super¬ 
seded by an indistinct halo, half formed of 
vanity, and half of the kindly estimation in 
which we are held by our friends. And so we 
jog along, with the comfortable notion that 
there is something pleasing about us after all, 
in spite of freckled skin, pug-nose, boars’ 
teeth, or other imperfections not set down in 
the description of Sir Charles Grandison, or his 
incomparable Lady Harriet. 

All this is well as a general rule, yet there 
is one person who needs not only a mirror ever 
at hand, in which she may count her wrinkles, 
but a more than Gil-Blas to ring in her ears 
her nearness to the allotted three score and 
ten, and the indubitable signs by which all the 
world may know that she is no baby.” Such 
mentors and reminders are almost indispensable 
to the Rich Widow. The human heart, especi¬ 
ally the heart of woman, is a wonderful thing; 
it never grows old, at least it never loses its 
power to love, and to believe its beloved. Much 
of the purest, truest affection that this world 


has ever known has lingered, flourished, and 
even had its birth in the bosoms of women no 
longer young, or fair, or in any way attractive 
to the outward eye. Pale, thin-necked, faded, 
forlorn-looking specimens of the gentler sex 
have loved with a love on which angels might 
look admiringly—a love which triumphed over 
self, made light of pain and privation, and was 
in truth a gem which consecrated and beautified 
its poor earthly casket. 

A true woman is capable of a true affection 
as long as she treads this lower world; but it 
by no means follows that she can win that 
which she so munificently bestows. Youth 
and beauty, symmetry and grace—these are the 
charms which carry man’s heart by storm, and 
rarely, very rarely, does he so far triumph over 
his nature as to love an old, an awkward, or an 
ugly woman. In these opposing facts lies the 
peril of the Rich Widow. She feels, perhaps, 
within herself a tenderness stronger and purer 
than welled from her maiden heart, an ability 
to love and sacrifice, which her undisciplined 
spirit never knew. No kind power “the gift 
will gie her to see hersel as others see her.” 
She meets her hero—the realization of her 
cherished ideal. Youth, intellect, and energy 
struggling with the buffetings of the world, 
with an eager eye fixed upon the goal. He 
wins her sympathy at once. She encourages, 
advises, aids him. He becomes to her the 
centre of thought and interest. Her pulse 
beats as quickly at the sound of his footstep as 
if she were a girl of eighteen. She is hardly 
surprised when she learns from his lips that he 
adores her, that she is the queen who leigns 
in his heart. She feels no discrepancy between 
them. His^trong mind makes him seem her 
elder, to his iron will it is second nature for 
her to bow. 0 Rich Widow ! Now you need 
your ever-present mirror—your Mentor to tick 
out your by-gone years like the remorseless 
clock. Your foot is on the edge of a precipice ! 
If you love that young man, save him from his 
first mean compromise between selfish interest 
and sacred honor I Give him your money, if 
you choose, but do not let him marry you as 
the mere figure, representing the sum total of 
your golden inheritance I Are you a brilliant, 
gifted woman like Madame de Stael? She 
might venture, when past forty, to marry a 
man just half her age, for she had twice his 
wit, wisdom, and worldl3?*experience, as well as 
twice his years. She might venture, and have 
a “tolerably happy marriage;” but even for 
her, whose charms were not of the perishable 
sort, it was a doubtful, dangerous experiment. 
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Dear friend, count those gray tokens which 
besprinkle every lock of your daily diminish¬ 
ing braids of hair ! Note the “crows’ feet” at 
the corners of your eyes I Where is the deli¬ 
cate bloom that once graced your cheek ? 
Where is the buoyancy of your step? How 
you puff and pant when your way lies up hill, 
or you mount the photographer’s long stair¬ 
case I You are a worthy, fine-looking, middle- 
aged woman, but are you a fit bride for a 
youth, who will be in his prime when you are 
“ sans everything ?” Do you suppose that he 
really loves you ? Man’s love and old women 
keep little company together now-a-days—be 
sure of that 1 

We are sorry for you. It is hard for you to 
wake from this bewitching dream, but wake 
you must; and it is better that it should be 
now than after the wedding. Be sensible I 
Be courageous ! Look straight into the eyes 
of your would-be husband. Tell him this fan¬ 
cied affection of his will fade away like the 
morning dew. Tell him just how old you are, 
and how old you will be when he is in man¬ 
hood’s zenith. Be to him the kind, experienced 
friend he needs, but pledge yourself to see him 
no more, if he urge the suit which common 
sense pronounces utterly absurd. Would you 
rob him of his noble ambition, his energy, his 
best aspirations? Then marry him at once, 
take him to Paris, and while he flutters idly 
mid the gay dissipated crowd, sit at home in 
your loneliness, and live on the memory of the 
glad time when you fancied you had his heart’s 
true affection! 

No I Stretch out your hand to save him now, 
not to clasp his in a false alliance. The day 
will come when he will thank you that you 
left him to work his way upward, unshackled 
by an unloved wife, and the shame of a merce¬ 
nary marriage. Let him struggle on, and grow 
strong through his struggles. Encourage him 
to do to the uttermost the great deeds of which 
his boyhood whispered. So shall his pretended 
love change to a true regard, a reverence which 
shall place you in a niche high above all other 
women, even above her who shall one day sit 
by his hearth-stone. Perhaps you do not care 
to play the cold statue in the cold niche I 
Warming influences, cheering influences, can 
reach you even there. You have a talisman 
which can win sunshine for your lot. Atten¬ 
tion and flattery you will have in abundance, 
but they are not the sunshine of which wo 
speak. You crave something better, and it is 
near you, within your reach. 

It is the fashion to depreciate wealth, and to 


pretend to shake off the gold dust from our 
saintly garments. Let us rather honestly own 
its power, and wield that power well. Married 
women can rarely be either generous or chari¬ 
table as individuals. Most wives go to their 
husbands for money to give, as well as to get, 
and so are but beggars themselves, or at least 
but almoners of another’s bounty. ( How 
some of them do hate to ask as much as a dol¬ 
lar from the men who must know what is done 
with every cent of it, and hem ! haw I at each 
item of which their profound judgment disap¬ 
proves.) 

The rich widow is after all the independent 
woman. She can give when and bow she 
pleases, and no man shall say her nay. She need 
not be a watering-place wonder, to be stared 
at and run after, and persecuted by fortune- 
hunters. She is not obliged to parade her 
velvets and laces to be known as the rich Mrs. 
So-and-so with an income without limit. She 
can have a higher ambition. There is a better 
path open to her, one that leads upward rather 
than into the vale of humiliation. 

Make an estimate of your income, my friend 
of the money-bags. Decide how much you are 
willing to give away, not in useless baubles to 
people whose wants are all imaginary, but to 
the real sufferers who throng this pinching, 
work-a-day world. Your time will not hang 
heavily upon your hands. There is. even dan¬ 
ger that you may be kept too lazy, if you once 
enter upon the pleasant field of your labors. 
Ah! what charming pictures rise, as your 
future dimly flits before the fancy! What 
hand has banished the desolate, comfortless 
look from that humble home. Why ! there is 
a fire on the hearth for the old grandmother, 
though it is only a chilly autumnal evening. 
That large lamp, with its clear, steady light, 
makes that pale seamstress work easily. She 
no longer toils beside the dim candle, and 
rubs her blinded, aching eyes. How tomfort- 
ably clad are those happy children who are 
hastening to the door, to welcome a weary 
father returning from his work. Weary, yes, 
he looked so till he turned the corner which 
brought him in sight of the glimmer of his 
home. Now the cloud is gone, and his face 
is all smiles as he crosses his cheerful thresh¬ 
old. Poverty is fairly driven out, and only 
honest labor left in his lot. As he sits among 
his little ones, and thanks God for the plenty 
on his table, whose name mingles in his grate¬ 
ful prayer ? It is the rich widow’s ! She it 
was who found him out in his misery, and 
gave him what he pined for, a chance to earn 
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his bread in the sweat of his brow. Her 
thoughtful kindness has sent many a comfort 
to his altered home. He loves her, his children 
love her, the wife and mother loves her, truly. 
There is sunshine for her in their joyous greet¬ 
ing wh6n her face looks in at the door. There 
is lasting sunshine for her in the simple prayer, 
“ Grod bless the good lady,” which nightly 
goes up for her, from the lips of the children 
of the poor! 

Would that we had time, 0 rich widow, to 
paint the many glad pictures which may form 
the bright panorama of your future life ! 

Go your way with your golden wand, and do 
the work of the fabled fairy; joy and gladness 
shall not only follow your footsteps, but nestle 
in your own heart. 


A WREATH FOR MATTIE E. S-. 

BY JEJTNIE. 

I’m roving to-night in memory’s bowers, 

And weaving a garlaud for thee 
Of the purest, and brightest, and loveliest flowers 
That ever held honey for bee. 

The first that I pluck from its home in the air, 

I take as an emblem of thee ; 

’Tis soft as rich velvet, and fragrant, and fair, 

And graces the Magnolia tree. 

It WOOS the warm rays darting gleams from the sun, 
"With bloom opened out to the view ; 

But at last, when ’tis found he is not to be won, 

It mournfully turns from the dew. 

And folding its leaves when its God sinks to rest. 
Determined none other to spy. 

Since the light of its love has gone out in the west, 
’Twill sleep till he beams in the sky. 

The soft dews of evening in vain lightly fiill, 

And weep at the toll of their doom ; 

It worships but one, so turns from them all— 

Yet, pitying, gives sweetest perfume. 

And now the green Ivy —most beautiful vine— 

I wreathe with the magnolia’s leaf; 

And all through the garland ’twill lovingly twine, 

A winding and friendly relief. 

’Tis Friendship, most dear in adversity’s hour. 

That bears the same color forever, 

And blooms evergreen in storms, droug^ht, and shower, 
A something which death cannot sever. 

I ’ll place with the Ivy this Eglantine face 
That blossoms so beautiful hero, 

■Whose flowers all teem v^ith. poetical grace. 

And friendship shall render them dear. 

It scem.s this sweet sprig of Hawthorn's white bloom. 
Has beseeching peeped forth for a place. 

So here with this sprig, to drive away gloom, 

I ’ll put thy fair feathery face. 

Well now, let me see, what flower will suit best 
Next to twine in this beautiful wreath ; 

Ah, yes ! most appropriate !—for all are at rest— 

This small, precious stem of dear Ueaih. 


Solitude ofttimes is charming to me. 

When thoughts pure as flowers and sweet, 

Are thronging around me with whispers of thee, 

So treasured! but, ah me, so fleet! 

But what is this blossom with which the night breeze 
Toying, permits it no rest ? 

Most lovely to me—’tis the precious Heartsease — 

My wishes speak loud from its crest: 

Come, sweet little flower with soft velvet cheek, 

I ’ll make thee acquainted with Heath, 

Near whose gentle aspect, so mild and so meek, 

Thou must linger in Friendship’s own wreath ; 

And when from my dear friend perchance a stray 
glance. 

Wandering, lights upon thee. 

Oh say, while thy soft leaves to low zephyrs dance, 

In solitude sweet, “Think of me.” 

Here are two flowers I ’ll mingle together. 

And bending down o’er them speak low, 

In accents as gentle as wind kissing heather. 

The wishes with which I o’erflow. 

’Tis the sweet-scented Jasmine, yellow and sad, 

I place to the Heartsease so near: 

And then this pure flower, in blue garments clad. 

To bid thee be always sincere. 

’Tis a meek blossom this wanning blue flower. 

Which turning its soft eyes to thee, 

Will throw thee of pleadings an azure shower. 
Lisping—F’orgrei thou not me. 

Then take as ’tis offered, this garland of mine; 

As cold fate has doomed us to part; 

I lay it—a tribute—on Friendship’s pure shrine. 

So there let it weave round thy heart. 


Note.—Emblems of the Flowers: Magnolia, high- 
souled ; Ivy, My Frieodsliip is lasting; Eglantine, Po¬ 
etry ; Hawthorn, lam hopeful; Heath, Solitude; Heart';- 
ease, Think of me; Yellow Jasmine, We must separate; 
but Forget-me-not—Forget me not. 


WHEN THOU ART NEAR. 

BY J. BRAIXERD MORGAN. 

When thou art near, o’er all my soul 
A sparkling stream of joy is poured; 

The fleeting moments as they roll, 

Are each with rarest pleasure stored, 

« When thou art near. 

When thou art near, no shade of sadness 
Can ever fall from sorrow’s wing ; 

The sweetest songs of joy and gladness 
My happy heart doth ever sing. 

When thou art near. 

When thou art near, not e’en one thought 
In wayward flight desires to roam ; 

It seems as though the world had brought 
Its choicest treasures to my home. 

When thou art near. 

When thou art near I seem to know 
All of sweet bliss the world can hold ; 

My life is wreathed with pleasure’s glow. 
With truest happiness untold. 

When thou art near. 









OUR GAL. 


BY MARY FORMAN. 


I MUST write it; if nobody ever reads a line 
of it, I must, while it is all new and fresh in 
my mind, write out the history of the last two 
weeks and the description of “our gal,” as 
Harry calls her. 

Our gal first made her appearance in the 
house two weeks ago last Monday, and I hailed 
her broad face and stout figure with a most 
hearty welcome. • Little did I realize—but to 
begin at the beginning. I was, I am a very 
young housekeeper, yet theoretically I do 
know something of the arts and sciences there¬ 
unto appertaining. I was married about two 
years ago; but we have always boarded until 
now, and when I started in my pretty house, 
with two good girls, and everything new, I 
fancied that clockwork would be a mere wan¬ 
dering vagrant compared to the regularity of 
my proceedings. “ ’Twas on a Sunday morn¬ 
ing,” as the song says, that my troubles began. 
I was dressing for church, when my chamber¬ 
maid came up with a rueful countenance. 

“ If you please, Mrs. Harvey, I’m going.” 

“ Groing I” I exclaimed. “ Where ?” 

“To leave, ma’am I Home! I’ve got a 
spell of neuralgia coming on, and I’m going 
home to lay by.” 

“But you can lie down here, if you are 
sick.” 

“Well, ma’am, I ain’t to say sick, exactly, 
but I’m fixing for a turn.” 

“A turn?” 

“Yes; I have neuralgia in spells, and I 
always feel ’em a cornin’.” 

Words were vain. Go she would, and go she 
did. I went into the kitchen to explain to the 
cook that she must do double duty for a time. 
She was a perfect termagant, and to my utter 
amazement she wheeled around with the cry— 
“Gone 1 Jane gone ! Will you get another 
girl ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ To-day !” 

“ How can I get a girl on Sunday ?” 

“And to-morrow wash day 1 Well, I hn not 
going to stay to do all the work. You ’ll eitlier 
get another girl early to-morrow or I ’ll leave I” 
You 11 leave now, in the shortest space of 
time it takes to go from here to the door,” cried 
Harry, from the sitting-room, where he could 
overhear us. 


With many insolent speeches she departed, 
and inconvenient as it was I was glad to see 
her go. 

Of course there was no church, and I began 
to get dinner. Harry, like a masculine angel 
as he is, took off his coat and came down to 
help me, with an assurance that he actually 
could not sit still and hear the cook use the 
tone she did, one instant longer. It was a 
merry day. Harry raked the fire till his glossy 
brown curls were powdered with gray, which 
premature sign of age was produced, he assured 
by “care, and not the weight of years.” 
He peeled potatoes so beautifully that they 
were about as big as bullets, after he had taken 
olf the skin an inch thick all round. Pies were 
the only article of cookery with which I was 
practically acquainted, so I made a meat pie, 
two apple-pies, and short-cakes for supper, 
which we ate with the dinner at six o’clock. 
It was late enough when we cleared up, but at 
last all was done but one thing. Harry was in 
the bath-room, refreshing himself, when I dis¬ 
covered that the coal was all gone. I hated to 
call him down, for he had worked hard all day, 
so I took the scuttle and went down in the cel¬ 
lar myself, laughing to think how he would 
scold when he knew it. I am a wee woman, 
and not very strong, but I filled the bigscuttie, 
and tugging away with both hands, started up 
stairs. I was at the top, my labor nearly over, 
when somehow, I cannot tell how, I lost my 
balance. I reeled over, and the heavy thing 
came with me, down to the bottom of the stairs. 

I felt it crushing my foot. I heard Harry’s 
call, and rush down stairs, and then I fainted. 

I know now, though I did not then, how he 
lifted me in his strong arms, and carried me up 
stairb, and the touch of the cold water which 
he poured over me is the next thing I remem¬ 
ber. As soon as I was conscious, and able to 
speak, I let him go for a doctor, lamenting that 
mother and Lou were both out of town for the 
summer. 

Well, well ! it was a weary night; no time 
to scold, Harry said, so he petted, nursed, and 
tended me, till my heart ached with its fulness 
of love and gratitude. Morning found me, my 
fractured ankle in a box, lying helpless in bed, 
and Harry promised to send me a girl imme- 
I diately. So after all this long prelude I come 
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to “our gal.” Oh, I must tell you how Harry 
made me a slice of buttered toast for breakfast, 
by battering the bread on both sides, and then 
toasting it. 

It was about nine o’clock when my new girl 
came. ‘ Harry had given her a dead-latch key, 
so she entered and came up to my door. Her 
knock was the first peculiarity that startled 
me. One rap, loud as a pistol shot, and as 
abrupt. 

“ Come in !” I cried. 

With a sweep the door flew back, and in the 
space stood my new acquisition. Stop a mo¬ 
ment I 1 must describe her. She was very 
tall, very robust, and very ugly. Her thick 
black hair grew low on her forehead, and her 
complexion was a uniform red. Her features 
were very large, and her mouth full of (her only 
beauty) white, even teeth. Still, the face was 
far from stupid. The mouth, though large, 
was flexible and expressive, and the big black 
eyes promised intelligence. But oh, hpw can 
I describe her “ ways,” as Harry calls them. 
She stood for an instant perfectly motionless, 
then she swept down in a low, and really not 
ungraceful courtesy. 

“ Madam,” she said, in a deep voice, “your 
most obedient.” 

“You are”— I said, questioningly. 

“Your humble servant.” 

This was not “ getting on” a bit, so I said— 

“Are you the girl Mr. Harvey sent from the 
Intelligence Office ?” 

•“ I am that woman, ” she said, with a flourish 
of her shawl; “ and here,” she added, “ is my 
certificate of merit,” and she took a paper from 
her pocket. Advancing with a long step, a 
stop, another step, and stop, till she reached 
my bedside, she handed' me the x>aper with a 
low bow, and then stepping back three steps 
she stood waiting for me to read it, with her 
hands clasped and drooping, and her head bent 
as if it were her death warrant. 

It was a welt written, properly worded note 
from her former mistress, certifying that she 
was honest and capable, and I really had' no¬ 
choice but to keep her, so I told her to find her 
room, lay oflf her bonnet, and then come to me 
again. I was half afraid of her. She was not 
drunk, with those clear black eyes shining so 
brightly, but her manner actually savored of 
insanity. However, I was helpless, and then— 
Harry would come as early as he could,, and I 
could endure to wait. 

“Tell me your name,” I said, as she came 
in with the stride and stop. 

“ My name is Mary,” she said, m a tone so 


deep that it seemed to come from the very toes 
of her slippers. 

“Well, Mary, first put the room in order 
before the doctor comes.” 

Oh, if words could only picture that scene ! 
Fancy this tall, large, ugly woman, armed (I 
use the word in its full sense) with a duster, 
charging at the furniture as if she were stab¬ 
bing her mortal enemy to the heart. She stuck 
the comb into the brush as if she were saying, 
“Die, traitor!” and piled up the books as if 
they were fagots for a funeral flame. She gave 
the curtains a sweep with her hand as if she 
were putting back tapestry for a royal proces¬ 
sion, and dashed the chairs down in their 
places like a magnificent bandit spurning a 
tyrant in his power. 

But when she came to the invalid she was 
gentle, almost caressing in her natural manner, 
propping mo up comfortably, making the bed 
at once easy and handsome, and arranging my 
hair and dress with a'perfect perception of my 
sore condition. And when she dashed out of 
the room, I forgave the air with which she re¬ 
turned and presented a tray to me, for the sake 
of its contents. Sucli delicious tea and toast, 
and such pm-fection of poaclied eggs, were an 
apology for any eccentricity of manner. I i\’as 
thinking gratefully of my own comfort, and 
watching her hang up my clothes in the closet 
in her own style, when the bell rang. Like 
lightning she closed the closet door, caught up 
the tray, and rushed down stairs. From my 
open door I could hear the following conversa¬ 
tion, which I must say rather astonished even 
me, already prepared for any eccentricity. 

Dr. Holbrook was my visitor, and of course 
his first question was— 

“ How is Mrs. Harvey this morning?” 

In a voice that was the concentrated essence 
of about one dozen tragedies, my extraordinary 
servant replied— 

“ What man art thou ?”■ 

“ Is the woman crazy ?” cried the doctor. 

“Lay not that flattering unction to your 
soul!” cried Mary. 

“H’m—yes—” said the doctor, musingly; 
then, in his own cheery brisk tone, he added: 
“You are the new servant, I suppose ?” 

“ Sir, I will serve my mistress till chill death 
shall part us from each other.” 

“ H’m. Well, now, in plain English, go tell 
her I am here.” 

“ I go,, and it is done !'” was the reply, and 
with the slow stride and halt I heard her cross 
the entry. She was soon at my door. “ Madam, 
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the doctor waits I” she said, standing with one 
arm out in a grand attitude. 

“Let him come up,” I said, choking with 
laughter. 

She went down again. 

“ Sir, from ray mistress I have lately come, 
to bid you welcome, and implore you to ascend. 
She waits within yon chamber for your coming.” 

Is it to be wondered at that the doctor found 
his patient in perfect convulsions of laughter, 
or that he joined her in her merriment. 

“Where did you find that treasure?” he 
asked. 

“ Harry sent her from the office.” 

“ Stage-struck evidently, though where she 
picked up that fifth cut actress manner remains 
to be seen.” 

The professional part of his visit over, the 
doctor stayed for a chat. We were warmly dis¬ 
cussing the news of the day, when—whew ! 
the door flew open, and in stalked Mary, and 
announced, with a swing of her arm— 

“The butcher, madam !” 

I saw the doctor’s eyes twinkle, but he began 
to write in his memorandum book with intense 
gravity. 

“ Well, Mary,” I said, “he is not waiting ?” 

“The dinner waits !” she replied. “ Shall I 
prepare the viands as my own judgment shall 
direct, or will your inclination dictate to me ?” 

“ Cook them as you will,” I said, “ but have 
a good dinner for Mr. Harvey at two o’clock.” 

“ Between the strokes ’twill wait his appe¬ 
tite.” And with another sweeping courtesy 
she left the room, the door, as usual, after her 
exit standing wide open. 

She was as good as her word. Without any 
orders from me, she . took it for granted that 
Harry would dine up stairs, and set the table 
out in my room. I was beginning to let my 
keen sense of the ludicrous triumph over pain 
and weariness, and I watched her, strangling 
the laugh till she was down stairs. To see her 
stab the potatoes, and behead the celery was a 
perfect treat, and the air of a martyr preparing 
poison with which she poured out the water, 
was perfect. Harry was evidently prepared for 
fun, for he watched her as keenly as I did. 

Not one mouthful would she bring to me, till 
she had made it dainty as could .be ; mashing 
my potatoes with the movements of a saint 
crushing vipers, and buttering my bread in a 
manner that fairly transformed the knife into a 
dagger. Yet the moment she brought it to 
me, all the affectation dropped, and no mother 
could have been more naturally tender. Evi- 
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dently, with all her nonsense, she was kind- 
hearted. 

It took but one day to find that we had 
secured a perfect treasure. Her cooking was 
exquisite enough for the palate of an epicure ; 
she was neat to a nicety, and I soon found her 
punctual and trustworthy. Her attentions to 
myself were touching in their watchful kind¬ 
ness. Sometimes, when the pain was very 
severe, and I could only lie suffering and help¬ 
less, her large hands would smooth my hair 
softly, and her voice become almost musical in 
its low murmurings of “ Poor child ! Poor little 
one!” I think her large strong frame and 
consciousness of physical superiority to me in 
my tiny form and helpless state, roused all the 
motherly tenderness of her nature, and she 
lavished it upon me freely. 

I often questioned her about her former 
places; discovered to my utter amazement that 
she never was in a theatre, never saw or read 
a play, and was entirely innocent of novel 
reading. 

I had become used to her manner, and no 
longer feared she was insane, when (Jiie eve¬ 
ning my gravity gave way utterly, and for the 
first time I laughed in her face. She had been 
arranging my bed and self for the night, and 
was just leaving the room, holding in one hand 
an empty pitcher, and in the other my wrapper. 
Suddenly a drunken man in tlie street called 
out, with a yell that really was startling, thougli 
by no means mysterious. Like a flash, Mary 
struck an attitude. One foot advanced, her 
body thrown slightly forward, the pitcher held 
out, and the wrapper waved aloft, she cried 
out, in a voice of perfect terror— 

“Gracious Leavings 1 What hideous screams 
is those!” 

Gravity was gone. I fairly screamed with 
laughter, and her motionless attitude and won¬ 
dering face, only increased the fun. 

“ Go down, Miss Mary, or you will kill me !” 
I gasped at last. 

Apparently unconscious of the cause of my 
merriment, she went slowly from the room, wav¬ 
ing, alternately, the pitcher and the wrapper. 

To see her brandish a dust-brush would strike 
terror to the heart of the most daring spider: 
and no words of mine can describe the frantic 
energy with which she punches pillows, or the 
grim satisfaction on her face at the expiring 
agonies of a spot of dirt she rubs out of exist¬ 
ence. The funniest part of all is her perfectly 
stolid unconsciousness of doing anything out 
of the way. 
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Harry found out the explanation. She has 
lived for ten years with a retired actress and 
actor who wish to bury the knowledge of their 
past life, and who never mention the stage. 
Retaining in private life the attitudes and tones 
of their old profession, they have made it a 
kind of sport to burlesque the passions they so 


often imitated, and poor Mary unconsciously 
has fallen into the habit of copying their pecu¬ 
liarities. When they left for Europe, she found 
her way to the Intelligence Office, where Harry 
secured her. Long, long may she remain., “ Our 
Gal.” 


THE OLD LOVE. 

BY CLARA AUOCSTA. 


Hildred Hayne sat alone in her quiet parlor. 
It was late in November, and a great wood 
fire blazed on the hearth, lighting up the remot¬ 
est corner . of the apartment with a ruddy glare. 
The warm light fell full over the lonely woman, 
reclining in the wide easy chair, and brought 
out with vivid distinctness every line and curve 
of her motionless figure. 

Miss Hayne had, probably, seen thirty years 
of life, though the silver threads in her temples 
gave you the impression that she was older. 
She was slight and tall, with deep gray eyes ; 
abundant brown hair put plainly back from 
lier forehead, well cut, clearly defined features ; 
and a mouth which had once been sweet and 
womanly ; but now, its expression was cold and 
hard. The crimson lips shut tightly, and there 
was a steel-like determination about them, at 
variance with the tender light in the down¬ 
cast eyes, and the thoughtful curve of the fair 
brow. Looking in her face, you know that all 
Miss Hayne’s life had not passed as quietly as 
the days she was now living. The existence of 
her girlhood was a tiling entirely dissevered 
from the present ; looking back upon it, she 
could scarcely realize that she was the same 
gay girl who, six years ago, had made the Red 
Rock farm-house vocal with the music of her 
laughter. 

For six weary years she had been a recluse. 
Her only companions at the farm were the 
sturdy hired man and his practical wife, who, 
under her supervision, managed the farm work. 
She had received no company—gone none 
abroad ; she had buried the world and its inter¬ 
ests ; and a little removed from the turmoil of 
the. city, she dwelt on in seclusion. Little 
children avoided her. Neighbors never ran in 
of an evening, for an hour’s chat with her ; the 
very dogs trotted past her gate without halting 
to utter a friendly bark. Yet, Mrs. Hayne was 
unkind to no living creature. She was only 
supremely indifierent. Positive ill temper 
would have made her more popular than this 


strange, passionless apathy, through the ice of 
which nothing could penetrate. 

At twenty two, Hildred Hayne was the ac¬ 
knowledged belle of her vicinity—the liveliest, 
gayest girl for miles and miles around. To her 
personal grace and beauty, she united charms of 
mind and heart, far above the common order. 
Sensitive, high spirited, confiding, and affec¬ 
tionate, she won the love of Paul Lancaster— 
the only son and heir of .Judge Lancaster, at 
the hall ; and with the consent of all concerned, 
they were betrothed. 

Mr. Lancaster was handsome, well educated, 
engaging in his manners, and self-willed. Never 
in his life had a single wish of his been allowed 
to die ungratified. He knew nothing of disap¬ 
pointments, nothing of self sacrifice ; he was 
noble and generous; but impulsive, almost 
reckless. 

They had been engaged a year, when there 
came to Portland—the city of Mr. Lancaster’s 
birth—a fair southern lady, a distant relative 
of Paul’s mother. Isabel Courtland was beau¬ 
tiful and fascinating, and was much in the 
society of the Lancasters. There is no need of 
enlarging on the subject; it was but a repeti¬ 
tion of the old, old story—the first love was 
valueless beside the second. Almost before 
he was conscious of his perfidy, Paul Jjancaster 
avowed his passion for the fair stranger, and 
heard the words from her lips which made life 
for him an Eden. 

Like a flash of lightning from a cloudless 
sky came the knowledge to Hildred, that her 
lover was hers no longer. She did not weep, 
or rave—she heard it with a white face, and 
nerves like steel; her own heart was so true 
and loyal that it was with difficulty she could 
understand such dishonor in the man she loved. 
She did not censure him for loving, another 
better than herself, and remembering how he 
had kept her in ignorance of the change in his 
feelings, she was cold and unforgiving ; and 
when she sent Paul free from her presence, it 
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was with the command never to show his face 
to her again so long as they both should live. 

hiom that time Hildred was an altered being. 
She did not pine, or mope, but her youth 
seemed dead. She went about slowly and me¬ 
thodically ; became hard aiid calculating in her 
disposition, and shut out all love from her 
heart. When her parents died, within a few 
months of each other, leaving her all alone in 
the world, but for her little sister, Mary, she 
refused to break up the old establishment at 
Red Rock form, as her friends advised, but 
lived there still, taking all the responsibility of 
the large form on her own slender shoulders. 

Mary, beautiful, golden-haired Mary, washer 
solace the only thing she seemed to love ; to 
her, she was tender, devoted, and self sacrifi¬ 
cing. The sole tie that bound Hildred Hayue 
to humanity I Even this was rent away. A 
malignant fever swept over the vicinity of 
Red Rock farm, and Mary was among the 
first smitten. Three dreadful days of dumb 
agony to Hildred passed, and, on the morning 
of the fourth, she held her dead sister in her 
arms ! And when they buried the sweet girl, 
Hildred’s human love was laid to rest in her 
grave. Thenceforth, for the dark-eyed, lonely 
woman at Red Rock, the world held not a soli¬ 
tary charm I 

Once only since her banishment of him had 
fche seen Paul Lancaster. The day her sister 
was buried, he had thrown a snow-drop into 
the grave; and, as he turned away, they two, 
Paul and Hildred, met face to face. There 
was a wild, imploring, passionately tender look 
in his eyes—a stony, immovable look in hers, 
and not a word was spoken. He understood her! 

He went away into the world shortly after¬ 
ward ; the Hall passed out of the hands of his 
father, who removed to a distant State, and 
Hildred knew nothing more of the family. No 
one ever mentioned them to her ; she made no 
inquiries; she said to herself that she did not 
care to know. 

Life passed on monotonously enough. She 
haidly noted the change of seasons, except as 
agricultural interests compelled her to do so. 
She took little thought for the things of the 
morrow; she never looked forward; it was 
doubtful even if she realized the present. She 
might have interested herself in the poor, but 
she did not; she gave nothing to beggars ; sat 
in no sanctuary, and lived a life hidden from 
the view of all. 

That November night Hildred, for the first 
time in many y^ars, was looking back over her 
past life. Somehow her heart felt softer—there 


were tender memories at work; the spirit of 
mercy plead with iron-breasted justice ; she 
almost felt that she could forgive Paul Lancas¬ 
ter all he had made her suffer. A rap at the 
door aroused her. She waited, expecting old 
Francis or his wife to answer the call; but 
evidently they did not hear, and, taking up the 
lamp, she went herself. The air was thick 
with snow ; and on the door-step, his blue over¬ 
coat gray with the feathery flakes, stood a man 
in the Federal uniform. He lifted his hat, and 
spoke with courtesy. 

“ Is this the residence of Miss Hildred 
Hayne ?” 

“It is,” she answered, coldly; “what is 
your business ?” 

The young soldier’s bronzed cheek flushed at 
her haughty tone, but he replied with feeling : 
“Madam, I have in my charge a wounded 
officer who was given over to die by our regi¬ 
mental surgeon ; and on his discharge from the 
hospital, he made one solemn request, probably 
his last one. He asked to be brought here, 
that his dying breath might be drawn in the 
place where the only happimjss of his life had 
come to him. I, as his friend and subordinate, 
have complied with his request. Shall I bring 
him in ?” 

Miss Hayne’s cool hand trembled slightly ; a 
faint quiver of scarlet shot up to her fore¬ 
head. 

“What is the gentleman’s name?” she 
asked. 

“Colonel Paul Lancaster.” 

She made a movement as if to close the door, 
but the soldier put himself in the way. 

“Madam, you may be refusing shelter to a 
dying man. Reflect before you decide. Col. 
Lancaster was once your friend ; will you shut 
the door of your house upon him when he asks, 
with his expiring breath, the cover of its roof?” 

Miss Hayne underwent a struggle, but it was 
only momentary. She threw open the door, 
and called old Francis. 

“Carry him in there,” she said, pointing to 
the warm parlor-; “I will come to him directly.” 

She went up to her chamber, and locked her¬ 
self in. What a fearful trial she passed through 
was known only to God and her own soul. 

In a little while she came down, pale and 
quiet, and entered the room where they had 
taken her guest. The sofa was drawn up be¬ 
fore the fire ; and the pale, wan face that was 
lifted to meet her eyes, was hardly recognizable 
as that of the Paul Lancaster she had once 
known. 

A slight tinge of color swept the ashen white 
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of his cheek ; he held out his left hand—the 
other he had lost. 

“Mildred,” he said, feebly, “at last I have 
dared to return to you.” 

She took his hand ; her face softened, there 
was a little tremor in her voice. ‘ ‘ I am pleased 
to welcome you, Col. Lancaster.” 

“By the memory of the sweet past, 0, Mil¬ 
dred, let me stay where I can sometimes look 
at you ! I only asked God to let me live until 
I could come here to die! until, dying, I could 
plead for and obtain your forgiveness I You 
will not refuse me, Mildred ?” 

“ I have buried all enmity,” she said, slowly 
and solemnly ; “ we will forget what has been 
and be friends. Where shall I address a letter 
to your relatives ?” 

“I have none near enough to care for my 
misfortunes. My father is dead ; my sister 
sleeps in a foreign grave. I have neither friends 
nor relatives.” 

She looked at him with dumb wonder. Per¬ 
haps he understood the doubt expressed in her 
face, for he said, as if in explanation 

“No, Mildred; I have never married. The 
first love of my life was the one true love of my 
soul. My fancy for Isabel Courtland was a 
brief passion. It died a speedy death, and I 
buried it out of my sight. Mildred, I have 
never loved any woman save you !” 

She laid her hand on his forehead softly; 
the hardness and gloom went out of her face ; 
the lines of determination around her mouth 
were smoothed away; she was kind, and ten¬ 
der, and womanly. 

“ Sleep !” she said, gently ; “ henceforth no¬ 
thing save death shall divide us !” 

From that hour a w'onderful change came 
over Mildred Mayne. Once more she was hu¬ 
man ; the world held interests for her; she 
left her solitary life of selfishness, and did good 
to those around her. The poor blessed her 
name ; the little children flocked around to kiss 
her; the stray dogs took.bread from her hands 
without fear. 

Col. Lancaster owed his life to her unremit¬ 
ting care; and when, at last, he rose up, maimed 
and feeble, but chastened and purified by long 
suffering, Mildred became his wife. 

The old, hard existence was forever cast 
aside ; and to-day you can find no more ivomanhj 
woman than Mildred Lancaster. 


We would gain more if we left ourselves to 
appear such as we are, than by attempting to 
appear what we are not. 


TME CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 

Pearl the Eighth.—AxigttsL 

Tiie siunmer, lin^eriny through the August days 
Languid and iudoient, hy signs betrays 
Her lack of promise; 

The flower that droops beneath its sultry rays 
The laws of Nature forced to feel, obeys, 

And passes from us. 

Now at the even-tide the Katy-did, 

Within the branches of the willow hid, 

Kepeats her story ; 

While the grasshoppers in the hedges say, 

In their quaint utterance, “either way. 

It yields no glory.” 

The cricket on the hearth-stone chirps ; the air 
Is full of fireflies, flitting here and there, 

The meadows over ; 

(A Moorish legend runs: the spirits thus 
Of the departed come to visit us. 

Friend, child, or lover.) 

The corn’s brown tassels woo the wanton wind ; 
The grain-stalks topple with their wealth in kind, 
As they were planted ; 

And swarthy reapers through oppressive hours 
Scythe-swinging, are rejoicing in the dowers 
By nature granted. 

And here and there the gleaners follow fast 
Their footsteps, gathering a rich repast 
With glad demeanor; 

Eecalling the familiar story, found 
In sacred writ, upon historic ground. 

Of Ruth, the Gleaner. 

And we, by sea-shore, or in some retreat 
Where quiet reigns, familiar faces meet; 

Or, sad and weary. 

We watch the shadows lengthen from the west 
And say, “ He all things ordereth for the best, 

Yet life is dreary.” 

For, as we muse upon the summers past, 

Come memories that will forever last, 

Of joy and gladness ; 

This summer, in its going, takes away 
A sorrow that outlives its longest day 
Of grief and sadness. 

So, as we journey through the year of life, 

The pearls from out its casket drop, in strife 
’Twixt joy and sorrow ; 

Shadow and sunlight thus in conflict stand 
Until we j^ach the confines of the land 
That hath no morrow. 


Effects of Wine.—TV^ inc lioigbteDS indiffer¬ 
ence into love, love into jealousy, and jealousy 
into madness. It often turns the good-natured 
man into an idiot, and the choleric into an 
assassin. It gives bitterness to resentment, it 
makes vanity insupportable, and displays every 
little spot of the soul in its utmost deformity. 
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BY HARKY HARE WOOD LEECH. 


Say, will you go with me ? Not to the war. 
For you travel over the horrors of the fray with 
your morning coffee, digest skirmishes at din¬ 
ner, have scouting parties at tea, and a night¬ 
mare when the bursting of shell drowns the 
fierce shout of foemen, and riderless horses 
trample to the red earth the dead and dying. 
Ah, yes ! you have too much of this. There¬ 
fore, not to the war. 

But let us take a trip over the bustling land 
and bounding waves. You shall come with 
me, and I will lend you my eyes. You shall 
not only see blue peaks and very common¬ 
place valleys, but Lay Z. Bones and I would have 
you contemplate through our spectacles (and 
they are not green) the great rich hills which 
lay afar off in the hazy distance, and find them 
vernal-clad temples whose minarets touch hea¬ 
ven. We shall see the long shaded valleys, 
threaded by serpentine, coiling rivers which 
kiss the feet of the towering hills, as the lazy 
streams flow outward, singing toward the sea, 
and we think this the river of Life, rippling gently 
toward the Ocean of Immortality. “ Stop !” I 
say to Lay Z. Bones. “ This is not merely an 
old crumbling church beneath these elms. We 
do not perceive in its decay but the rascality 
of a mason, or incompetency of a country car¬ 
penter. Nay, it is clinging as full of sweet 
memories to us as it is of old ivy which hang 
in matted festoons from its cracked walls. Here 
is the old porch,, too ; naught is left but the 
quaint old pillars, carved at the base, where 
they have parted in decay from the portion 
under ground, and rest on the velvety moss. 
There is no light in the chancel now, save the 
glow of the sunset; now no anthems are heard 
from the rude choir, and even the good old man 
(for how good he was, you recollect, even if he 
knew not Latin, and did not lecture in the 
city) is not heard with his cracked voice and 
perhaps poor, rude logic. Yet to us, dear Lay 
Z. Bones, the old porch groans with its living 
weight of youth, and joy, and hope. The 
chancel gives a hollow echo to the quiet laugh 
and love-breathing whisper; the church is 
thronged, and over the heads of those in the 
high-backed pews, and past the crowding forms 
in aisles, up to the altar, we glance and see the 
pair who pledge their vows of love before Heaven 
and the Man of God ; and like a dream the view 

12 * 
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is changed. Still the old porch is crowded; 
still the little chancel is filled. But the whis¬ 
pers are hushed, and sobs are but sad sympho¬ 
nies. The old church is full, but a coflSin stands 
before the altar, and the pastor’s voice is 
broken. (Ah ! he recollects that o^7ier scene.) 
His hair is gray, and the hair is gray of the 
weeping woman by the coffin, and the forms in 
the high-backed pews are crooked with age- 
youth is not here with Death. Let us go away, 
or we shall weep. Not towards the little stones 
in the graveyard, all green with age, and 
almost buried in the dark grass. No! not 
there I And this is why we pause by the old 
church, my dear Lay Z. Bones. It is not simply 
an abandoned building to us, but a sacred ruin. 
And the voices of the Past come back, tuneful 
with sad melodies, yet so good to be remem¬ 
bered now and then by us all. And again, 
this is why we will trip along and leave the 
old ivy-clad ruin with such tender and womanly 
regrets. Are you sorry you came with me first 
here, ere we leave this by-way for the path of 
the busy world ? 

Don’t you like this bustling depot, eh ? There 
is so much life and character here, and that 
huge monster, snorting and puffing like a colos¬ 
sal land porpoise, connects our thoughts with 
far-off towns ; and such a good friend he is, too, 
for on the iron pathway he can-ies us past 
charming landscapes, and over broad, far-reach¬ 
ing rivers ; and in a rapid panorama, which in 
our speed seems almost a gloriously-colored 
dissolving view, we see picturesque villages 
nestling in the heart of mammoth hills, whose 
sides are decked with wild flowers, whose feet 
are washed by quiet streams, and whose peaks 
are crowned with exquisite, iridescent sunset 
clouds, and then we dash through walls of 
granite, and over plains, and through black 
tunnels which recalls Dante’s lines :— 

“Gli occhi, diss’ io, mi fieno ancor qui tolti.” 

‘^Miue eyes may yet have to endure the blindness in 
this place, etc.” 

And then we have beside a great book in which 
to study as we trip along our five hundred 
miles a day. Oh, the meanness in that pinched 
face before us I The conceit in the superci¬ 
lious eyes on the platform 1 The vulgarity 
and coarseness in that red-faced, huge neck- 
tied animal in the aisle. That is a young wife, 
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Lay Z. Bones, I will wager. See liow keenly 
she enjoys this exciting life of the traveller I 
How she points out the pretty spots to lier 
husband, and oh ! the wretch I he gives her 
back never a smile, and dives more deeply in 
the insipid newspaper. Et tu, Brute! why, 
you are nearly asleep, my friend, or are you 
peeping out under your eyelids at that pretty 
woman in mourning ? What if she is a coquette, 
sir ? I will have no flirtation here ! Hang her 
beautiful eyes ! Look out on the stars from 
the car-window, and notice the quiet which 
broods over the country beyond, and how the 
pallid moon floods the whole landscape with a 
limpid, garish light. Ah ! we are approaching 
our seaport town, are we ? and want our great¬ 
coats, and soon our baggage. See ! see, my 
friend, the broad expanse of waters, and the 
ripples of dancing diamonds, and smell the 
fresh, bracing sea air ! Ah ! ah I how delicious I 
How appetizing! And the great ship which 
floats upon the waters, nodding to us gayly as 
we go down to the pier. Every spar says— 
“ How d’ye do I’’ “Howd’yedol” And the 
wind through the cordage is giving us a sere¬ 
nade. Let us on board ! On board I And now 
we realize the corsair^s exultation, for 

“Who can tell save he whose heart hath tried, 

And danc’d in triumph o’er the waters wide, 

The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play 
That thrills the wanderer of the trackless way !” 

Through long days of changing, health-giving 
pleasure: through long nights of strange though 
sweet experiences; perhaps through storms, 
and certainly ’mid breedings on the stars, and 
rapt contemplation of the waste of waters and 
the vault of heaven, its reigning Day King or 
its Queen of Night, rising and setting on the 
great passion-panting sea, as we watch the 
wild changes like a hungry soul; yes, through 
all this (and even Lay Z. Bones shares our 
experience) we reach a distant country. Now 
for messieurs of the customs, and messieurs 
for the passports, and messieurs the spies, whom 
Amu think are but simple citoyens^ curious, but 
so well-bred. 

Of course we land in la belle France first, for 
we intend raking staid old England as we come 
back, pretty sure that the island will not be 
moved away ere we do so. You may be cer¬ 
tain, Lay Z. Bones, that this is Paris. Revo¬ 
lutionary, artistic, fashionable Paris ! Em¬ 
bodied Anachronism ! Living, Louis Napoleonic 
Paris ! What marvellous houses, what strange¬ 
ly narrow streets, and now what wonderfully 
wide squares ! Let us take a cabriolet, et allez 
done; we whirl along Les Boulevardes ; we shall 


visit le Maison Dorce in the brilliant ciU dcs 
Ttaliens. Here is the piquant marchande with 
her high cap, rich brown hair, striped petticoat, 
and Lay Z. Bones says, “ What handsome 
ankles above her wooden shoes I” But above 
all his nonsense we are saddened when we 
come to view The Louvre. How the thoughts 
of the mediaival ages rise up as one paces the 
courts of the historic palace I Titian again 
assists the architect, Pierre Lescot designs for 
Francis 1st, and what a troupe of Italy’s sculp¬ 
tors and painters come with Catherine De 
Medicis, and thought even flies to sweet Mary 
Stuart, w^ho passed the only brief happiness 
here of her whole life ; and we hum as we leave 
its sacred walls the very tune which marked 
the plaintive farewell of Mary when she left 
the shpres of France. Shall I give it to you 
that you may set it to some meurnful music 
and sing it when you are brooding in the twi¬ 
light, but yet happy ? 

“ Adieu ! plaisant pays de France; 

0, ma patriel 

La plus chdrie — 

Qui as nourri ma jeune enfance. 

Adieu, Frauce 1 adieu, mes beaux jours !” 

And we too will bid adieu to the palace, or 
memories cluster so thickly, that we should 
think a volume ere we could indite a page. 
Let us pass the galleries with their treasures of 
art, or as each master salutes us from his frame 
we must dot down our thoughts, Prince Lay Z. 
Bones and I. 

Let us pass by Le Jardin de VInfante ; it has 
no particular interest to us, although she who 
named it was the Infanta, and dust for two 
hundred years ; cheated by Prince, afterward 
King Louis xv, and dying in a Spanish con¬ 
vent, why should we weep when ages have 
lapsed, and the world’s poets have never 
crowned her memory with a song ? But we 
must hasten away or our eyes loill moisten at 
remembrance of the wrongs of the poor girl, 
who loved like a woman although she was a 
princess. 

Oh, let us visit a convent I Say St. Vincent 
de Paul, where we shall feel more sinful in the 
holy, quiet, and religious light; we have passed 
the ordeal of the porteress'and the Lady Su¬ 
perior, and, shall we confess it ? our heart 
hitherto untouched, trembles with a new emo¬ 
tion before the vision of the beautiful sister 
Agatha. She is like an angel of goodness and 
light which comes to us in some memory of our 
pure childhood ; she looks at us with her earnest 
eyes, and smiles till even Lay Z. Bones, who 
says he is hlazc^ blushes. 
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“These visitors are from a far oiFlaiid,” the 
superior says, loin^ bie?i loin an deld des 

mers — from America. ’ ’ 

Aud the smile of the vision thanked us, 
beamed thanks from the tender eyes, and the 
tongue framed some simple words of thanks for 
our small tribute to the charities of the con¬ 
vent. I am silent when we leave St. Vincent, 
and the gayety of my friend fails to rally me. 
I am thinking of the “ merci of Sister Agatha, 
and I shall never forget that face. We pass 
through the Quartier Latin and see how the 
students rally in sets and how distinctive a 
class they are, with their long hair, extraordi- 
i^ary garments, and revolutionary principles, 
which is constitutional with them; and I have 
bat just pulled Lay Z. Bones away from a huge 
fellow with whom he was quarreling in very 
bad French, the point of dispute being “whether 
it is better for a gentleman who* has holes in 
liis boots to get them mended, or black the 
stocking of doubtful white beneath so the hole 
would be unperceived?” My friend took the 
American view of the question, which was 
considered personal by the embryo gros-honnet 
( professor), and by my action the metaphysi¬ 
cal question remained unsolved—perhaps to 
this day. 

I shall not dilate now on the Morgue where 
the bodies of the unknown dead are placed, nor 
tell you of the touching scenes we witness here ; 
for after all Lay Z. Bones has a tender heart, 
and I should record his sensibility if I did, 
which does credit to any manhood. For say I, 
a man may have a woman’s heart and yet be 
able to strike a hard blow, and the tenderness 
of a woman’s nature does not weaken the brain 
of an Irving or Humboldt. 

Ah ! if space would permit, we should weave 
you a pretty romance out of the flower market, 
and tell you how we were crowned with all 
flora’s wealth for a few sous; explore with you 
the galleries of the Rue Rivoli ; and tell you 
how when corning from an alUe of the Bois de 
Boulogne we are assailed by the loud voices of 

women with baskets on their arms who cry:_ 

“ Voulez vous dll plaisir, messieurs ?” 

And how after having bought the ^‘plaisir^' 
(wafer of sweets), find that it crumbles into dust 
ere we give it a chance to melt in our mouth; 
take you as a friendly chaperone through the 
wonderful cajds, to a riotous hal masque after le 
grande opera; discover to you the marvellous 
atmosphere of Boheme, and bid you say it is 
rosy, if you are not stifled witli tobacco smoke; 
bid you read French sentiment, wit, and phi¬ 
losophy, and present you with the latest editions 


of Larhartine, Michelet, Rabelais, and Voltaire if 
you please, but as our diligence is waiting (and 
“ Hoe’s last fast” press is a blustering postil¬ 
lion), and Lay Z. Bones with American eager¬ 
ness is anxious to post through the fair country 
to look at the low vine-clad cottages, whicli dot 
the plains beyond Paris ; to ogle the liandsome 
peasant girls with striped petticoats which they 
wear short—on purpose ; to pluck the purple 
grapes which cluster by the road side at every 
inn, and hasten into Gascony, that he may be 
cheated by the natives, who, I tell my friend, 
can even swindle a Yankee. We dash on 
through a lovely country, past huge rocks aud 
shadowy woods, their colors cheering my eyes 
as if my passionate love for sweet mother 
nature was a religion, which deepened all other 
delicious appetites and loves and feelings. 

And so, after days of dolce farniente^ we leave 
sweet France, and awaking one fine morning 
Lay Z. Bones and I find ourselves in Spain. 
On a cluster of hillocks, in the midst of an arid, 
and uneven plateau, Madrid lies, full of lazy 
beauty, and as we saunter through the Plaza 
de Toros we discover that we have come so many 
thousands of miles to see a bull fight! But we 
are faint with the heift and “ J/a/dzVosthe 
savage fight in the vast circus, and we push 
out past some handsome Andalusians to be 
stopped by a lusty beggar who looks like a 
grandee in disguise. He thrums his cracked gui¬ 
tar and sonorously speaks: “HermanitosI por 
el amor de la santissima Virgen ! ” And as the 
rascal looks as if it would be pleasant to open a 
vein for us, we give him alms “ for the love of 
the blessed Virgin.” But we must not linger 
long in this sunny land, for, shall I tell you, we 
feel here as in a garlanded tomb. Alas, poor 
Spain ! where is thy grandeur gone ! Where is 
the glory of the Alhambra, and the chivalry of 
thy sons ? Once the master, now the mockery of 
nations ; we roam amongst her towered castles 
by the side of famed streams, but we only be¬ 
hold them in the light of the Past. History has 
made them sweet to us ; we love their romance, 
but dare not pause with the reality. Pope 
sung of Rome, but Spenser thought of Spain 
when his sad muse wrote :— 

“High towers, fair temples, goodly theatres, 

Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces. 

Fine streets, bravo houses, sacred sepulchres, 

Sure gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries— 

All these (oh ! pity!) now are turn’d to dust. 

And overgrown with black Oblivion’s rust.” 

We may stray with our vagaries, dear reader, 
into Portugal, or take you with us in our sen¬ 
timental journey through the steppes of Russia ; 
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but don’t give a premonitory shiver, for we 
will not. We might climb the Alps, and lose 
ourselves in historic Greece, and, as we stand 
on the Jardin of Mont Blanc of the former, we 
could swell these pages with the grandeur of 
the mountain which dwarfs the Jura; or live a 
Homeric age again in the latter country—fabled, 
famous Greece. For who loves not the poet’s 
creation of Achilles ? Who does not strive to 
rival Ulysses ? But though the lagoons of 
South America, with their .adventures, and 
beasts, and rare mosses woo us, the Sheiks of 
Turkey interest us, and the Rajahs of India 
positively are seductive, still we float towards 
Italy surely and swiftly. There is a magnetism 
which draws us towards Rome ; a spirit which 
calls us softly to Florence. And Lay Z. Bones 
and I pay our hotel bills, engage new vaUts, 
who shall, on the score of economy, serve as 
guides also, and soon enter the Holy City. We 
were dwelling on Art, and Glory, and Religion, 
and sooner And the Vatican and the Catacombs 
than our hotel. We behold the works of Ra¬ 
phael, and are wrapt in admiration of Murillo’s 
Madonna ; but as we left the side of the Venus 
de Medici, a voice exclaims that he “ don’t like 
those stone gals,” and again we hasten away ; 
ignorance and vulgarity have broken the charm, 
and our grosser humanity seeks the table d'hOte^ 
stifling our emotions with maccaroni. (Lay Z. 
Bones, as I write, insists that I mean lazzaroni. 
Poor fellow 1 He soon will know the difference.) 

What a charm, thus wandering in Italy I I 
know the vagrancy of feeling. Do you, and 
you ? But what a wealth of thought thus 
reaped and garnered for life 1 Here, on the 
banks of the Arno, the unquiet spirit has in a 
manner folded its wings, and the richness of 
coloring which reclothes and rebeautifies the 
green banks is as tender as the beauties on the 
bills of Attica. Glorious skies reflected in calm 
and almost waveless water; Nature, through 
the whole of this Italian garden, has massed her 
wealth, brightest birds, and brilliant flowers ; 
lovely vegas, rich, soft, and sunny; vine-clad 
bills; plains covered with scented groves; 
lakes lying bright and smiling in sunshine, 
lapped by wooded slopes ; temples white and 
cloud-crowned on the hills looking outward 
toward placid seas ; Art and Nature in a dreamy 
embrace. Is it strange that Heaven should 
smile, and the earth be glad ? 

But even while we thus drink in beauty and 
give utterance to our dreams, Lay Z. Bones is 
discussing an omelette in the shade, and laugh-- 
ing at me, and I think with a sad prescience. 
How many of you are doing so, too t I com¬ 


prehend the materialism of the present, but 
can you comprehend the softening, illuminat¬ 
ing, spiritualizing effect of such philosophical 
and sentimental journeys as we are taking? 
The indwelling forms of beauty which saves us 
from what has been rightly called “the curse 
of the age”—weariness of self; that restless¬ 
ness of spirit with which so many chafe through 
the voids left by work, pleasure, or pursuit. 
Think of this ; and to please you and the prin¬ 
ter, we will come from still-breathed, classic 
Italy towards borne, via that stanch Freeman’s 
Estate, Merrie England. John Bull, Esquire, 
owner and proprietor. 

“It is good to speak English once more,” 
says Lay Z. Bones. 

Say I: “ It is good to feel the Anglo-Saxon 
hand, and see the marks of Anglo-Saxon power 
and progress, to feel the pulses bound with a 
new sense of freedom, to—” 

“Have a good cut of roast beef at ‘ Mor- 
ley’s V ”* quoth Lay Z. Bones. 

And I am left at the foot of Charing-Cross in 
London, and may have a cold slice of the statue 
of Charles I., if I please, with sauce. The 
deuce take moralizing I The deuce take all 
London, and especially the vulgar thief who 
stole my pocket-book as I was contemplating 
Northumberland House opposite. 

But philosophy comes as naturally to travel¬ 
lers as extortions to innkeepers; and Lay Z. 
Bones and I jog along as merrily to Canterbnry 
next day as if we had a mLlion sterling each in 
the funds. 

But another day, perhaps, we shall describe 
the old buildings here, and give you some de¬ 
gree of information about old Oxford which 
Tom Brown don’t disclose. You shall go with 
us to quiet, stately Windsor ; and after wan¬ 
dering to that Mecca, Stratford-von-Avon, take 
rail for Birmingham, and Nottingham, and 
Sheffield, and some other ’hams, and ’fields, 
and ’shires, where the busy looms throb through 
the great towns, and steam, and brain, and 
muscle create kings who sit on thrones of 
money-bags—monarchs who in return destroy 
their living subjects. 

■ And, after all, we have but skimmed over the 
countries w'e have named. Lay Z. Bones and I; 
and it is so sweet to find in each tree, and 
house, church, or sleeping village some signi¬ 
ficance wdiicli escapes the careless observer, 
that we have asked yonr company in our sen¬ 
timental journey. And would you believe, 

* Hotel iu London wliei’e Americans “most do con¬ 
gregate.” 
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Ephemeral Butterfly, Esq., that we find charms 
in every cloud which flecks the sky; in every 
patch of sunshine which rests on woody dells 
and throws strange shadows over the waters ? 
It is so, indeed I And what a strange tuition 
we receive—those of us who own emotion as a 
master I Where all was before dull, leaden 
earth, a cultivated taste will soon transform 
into blooming causeways, hillsides reel with 
strange wild flowers, brooks sing tunes which 
such souls interpret as though hummed to 
their spirits by angel voices. Pictures are 
graved upon our hearts, the beauty of which 
is not effaced when the reality has passed. 
No, they remain complete, satisfactory, and are 
framed with most tender memories. Faces are 
revelations ; we see in them traits of humor^ 
quaint individualism, and grotesque originality 
we have books before us where we can always 
read of love, devotion, and valor, as in the 
darker background we can see and study a 
tragic face like Salvator would paint. 

Take our advice, and always be ready for 
Sentimental Journeys like our own. 


GET KNOWLEDGE. 

BY F. 8. C. 

Ignorance is the curse of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 

Shakspearb. 

The cultivation of the mind is a duty which 
every man owes to himself and society. All 
that he may know he is bound to know by the 
very conditions of his mental and moral being. 
All knowledge is useful. The more a man 
knows the greater his happiness and usefulness, 
provided he put it to the right use. Every idea 
he gains, every truth he gleans from nature, 
science, or religion, is so much wealth and 
treasure, compared to which dollars and cents 
are literally nothing. Hence his mind should 
always be active, always seeking after additional 
gains in knowledge. Truth, valuable truth, 
belongs to everything we see above, around, 
beneath us. We cannot move a step without 
something to think about—something that will 
enlarge the limits of our knowledge, and be of 
service to us in practical, every-day life. The 
great variety of objects in nature, their multi¬ 
form relations and dependencies, cannot be 
without the design of enriching our minds and 
hearts. It is, therefore, our duty to consider 
them and evolve from them truth and know¬ 
ledge. We wrong ourselves, wrong our intel¬ 
lectual and moral natures, if we do not draw 


from them all the wealth of thought they seek 
to impart. No intellect can possibly hold com¬ 
munion with nature without having some of 
nature’s own grandeur stamped upon it. The 
contemplative mind, alive to the grand teach¬ 
ings and harmonies of the universe, cannot 
help finding with the Bard of Avon— 

“Tongues in trees, books in the rnnning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Not only does nature spread out her vast 
volume for our instruction and mental enlarge¬ 
ment ; but the generations of the past have 
lived for us. The millions who have thought 
before us, albeit they are in their graves and 
have been for centuries, think for us now. 
Their gathered treasures, brought from innu¬ 
merable sources and from all conditions and 
grades of mind, even the wealth of ages, we 
have in books. Surely we ought to get know¬ 
ledge, and be the wiser and better for what 
others have thought and written in the past. 
Books, too, are cheap in our day, and know¬ 
ledge condensed and thrown into small limits. 

Then there is the book— the Bible—a book 
which is full of wisdom, full of information 
upon every subject in any way related to our 
intellectual or moral nature. God himself, the 
fountain of all truth, the source of all know¬ 
ledge, there speaks'! Christ, who came to be 
“ the light of the world,” there speaks as never 
man spake ! There, too, speak all the holy and 
wise men of God who have lived and died and 
ascended to rest. Truths are here which only 
God himself could reveal—truths that burn 
and flame with their own divinity! 

Nature, history, and revelation all unfold 
their pages and lay their gathered treasures at 
our feet, reader; they have noble designs to¬ 
ward us ; they would enlarge and enrich us 
with true knowledge and wisdom. If, as one 
has said— 

-“ He wbo binds 

His soul to knowledge steals the key of hWven,” 
ought it not to be the ambition of every rational 
intelligence to “ intermeddle with all know¬ 
ledge ?” If so, “go thou and do likewise. ” 


A Broken Fortune.— Ovid finely compares a 
broken fortune to a fallen column ; the lower 
it sinks, the greater weight it is obliged to sus¬ 
tain. Thus, when a man’s circumstances are 
such that he has no occasion to borrow, he 
finds numbers willing to lend him ; but should 
his wants be such that he sues for a trifle, it 
is two to one whether he may be trusted with 
the smallest sum. 












Died, at her residence in Philadelphia, May 3, 1863, Sarah Josepha Hale, youngest daughter of Mrs. Sarah 
Josepba and the late David Hale, E:jcj[., of I\’evv Hampshire. 


Although no day passes without removing 
from some circle those whose places can no 
more be filled—those whose passage into eter¬ 
nity has unsealed fountains that must never 
cease to fiow, and dried up the sources of 
smiles and joys that in this life cannot be born 
again—death still comes into our midst, with a 
pang as fresh, as poignant, as if we only were 
allotted to bear the sting : as if we alone were 
called upon to lay at the footstool of the Com¬ 
forter a burden such as He has never yet laid 
upon the children of nien. 

There is no household into which this expe¬ 
rience has not entered, no hearth around which 
mourners have not gathered, sorrowing for 
those who have gone, ere their career of use¬ 
fulness on earth, judge.d by our limited vision, 
has been accomplished. 

In the case of women generally, this sorrow, 
this regret, is confined to a comparatively lim¬ 
ited number—relatives, and the friends and 
companions of social life. But, when, as in the 
instance before us, the departed occupied a 
IDosition which brought her into responsible 
relations with numbers who were placed within 
her infiuence, as pupils, or as associates in the 
important post which she filled as a teacher of 
youth, the circle of mourners becomes more 
extended. It is for this reason—because she 
was revered and loved in many a distant home— 
because her teachings and example have borne 
fruit which will multiply in generations yet to 
come—it is because the example of the faithful 
in well doing, the meek in heart, and the holy 
ill life, should not be left without record, that 
we have drawn her name from the shade in 
which she herself loved to dwell, that it may 
serve as an example for others, as well as prove 
an acceptable tribute to her memory for the 
many who loved and honored her in life. 

Miss Hale was born at Newport in New 
Hampshire. Deprived in infancy of the tender 
care of an affectionate father, she was left to 
the sole guardianship of her mother, Mrs. 
Sarah Josepha Hale, whose training and influ¬ 
ence in early life gave the l»ent to her cha¬ 
racter. She was educated for the important 
office of a teacher at the well-known seminary 
of xMrs. Willard, at Troy, New York, where slie 
was distinguished for her talents and diligence. 
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She afterwards, at intervals, spent several years 
at the South, honorably filling the duties of her 
profession, and eventually declining a tempting 
and lucrative offer to remain as principal of a 
prominent seminary in Georgia; her affectionate 
nature rendering a further separation from 
family ties an evil which outweighed all con¬ 
siderations of interest. Finally, Miss Hale 
established, about seven years ago, a seminary 
for young ladies in Philadelphia, the success-of 
which fully rewarded her modest desires. From 
this career of usefulness it has pleased God to 
•remove her, and though friendship may not at 
first be able to suppress the lament of sorrow, 
or check the tear of regret, it will find its best 
consolation in echoing her own words of faith 
and resignation: “Thy will, and not mine, be 
done.” 

The solidity and range of Miss Hale’s acquire¬ 
ments were far beyond those generally pos¬ 
sessed by women. Her reading was extensive 
and varied ; her familiarity with general litera¬ 
ture rendering her a valuable associate to the 
youthful, and a most responsive and interesting 
companion. Habituated through life to the 
society of persons of literary tastes and habits, 
she naturally occupied herself at intervals with 
her pen. Numerous graceful little articles 
were furnished by her for the magazines ; and 
much of that heavy and laborious work, of 
which authors and publishers alone know 
the details, in her aptitude of assisting her 
mother, passed from time to time through her 
hands. 

It was as an epistolary writer, however, 
that she excelled. The restraint which tho 
consciousness of addressing an audience im¬ 
poses, was here unfelt, and her impressions of 
the persons and events passing before her, 
were sketched off with a playful humor and 
power of analyzing character, that was charm¬ 
ing to those whose privilege it was to read her 
letters. 

The office of teacher, was, certainly, tlie one 
she loved best. Her heart was in her school; 
few instructors, probably, have better exem¬ 
plified the poet’s ideal, that “ to teach” may be 
a “ delightful task,” than did our friend, who^e 
instructions will bear the precious fruits of 
goodness in future years, when the loving and 
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sorrowing pupils, who wept her premature 
death, have become noble, useful, and honored 
women in our laud. 

Miss Hale’s mental training fitted her pecu¬ 
liarly to influence and guide the young. Per¬ 
fectly self controlled, her sway was as calm and 
gentle as it was firm, and the regard which she 
won was based upon the surest of all founda¬ 
tions—respect. She was warm in her affections, 
though somewhat reserved in their exhibition, 
trustful and steady in her friendships, consist¬ 
ent in her life, walking ever beneath the broad 
banner of Truth, without which there is no 
foundation for integrity of character. 

On those higher and more solemn character¬ 
istics, her religious life and profession, we do 
not feel ourselves qualified to dwell. In this, 
as in all things, her consistency was exhibited. 
Earnestly impressed with the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity, and making a public profession of her 
faith in Christ in her early youth, her faith was 
a part of her nature. Except in the line of her 
duty, she seldom spoke on this subject, but 
every action of her life showed that she was 
influenced by its teachings. And almost every 


year of her school found some of her pupils 
ready for baptism or confirmation. 

When disease insidiously sapped the springs 
of strength, she was prepared, with calmness 
and trusting faith, to await the issue. And when 
the hour opened which was to be her last on 
earth, she was still at her post, exercising her 
faculties, and performing her duties in that 
station of life which it had pleased Cod to call 
her. “She has been faithful over a few things;” 
to such is promised a rich reward. The good 
Teacher holds a position of honor as well as 
responsibility scarcely inferior to that of the 
good mother. An eminent writer has well 
said: “The Teacher’s mission is from God; 
and whether this teaching be that of masters 
and mistresses in their schools ; or that of the 
mother who clusters her little ones around her 
knee ; or that of the nurse, from Whom the 
infant catches the first meaning of the different 
tones of the human voice ; it is a mission from 
God ; it is ennobled by Him—and, if it be car¬ 
ried on for Him, it will, in eternity, take rank 
amid the great things which were done by God’s 
people in time.” 


MIRIAM’S DUTY. 


BY J. 

The business committee of the Arrowdale i 
sewing society had assembled in the parlor of 1 
the directress to prepare work for the next 
gathering. The preliminaries having been ar¬ 
ranged, the ladies were able to converse upon 
things in general, and the neighborhood in 
particular. 

“ Does Miriam Grant intend to take home 
her dissipated brother, Mrs. Morse ?” 

“ Yes ; Richard has fallen so low that no one 
will shelter him. Miriam considers it a duty 
to receive the degraded man.” 

“ I am not sure that it is a duty to place 
one’s self in contact with the vile. Provision 
is made by law for such persons ; but Miriam 
seems desirous of becoming a martyr.” 

Mrs. Morse was about to reply that Jesus sat 
down with publicans and sinners ; hut, recol¬ 
lecting that her interlocutor had suffered her 
father to die in the almshouse, she merely 
said: “ Miriam has been a model of self-denial I 
since her childhood. After the deacon failed, 
she became the staff of the household ; Rachel | 
was spared because she was the beauty, and 
Mrs. Grant was too fine a lady for labor. For : 


E. w. 

a time everything was made subservient to 
Richard’s advancement. He was spoiled from 
his birth; one cannot wonder at his evil course. ” 

“Miriam might have been well married, if it 
had not he6n for her devotion to her parents,” 
remarked a third lady. 

“William Wright treated Miriam shame¬ 
fully.” 

“ Oh, that was only a childish affair—such 
rarely end in marriage. But what will she do 
for support, Mrs. Morse ? Parents will scarcely 
like to place their children in a family contain¬ 
ing such a member as Richard.” 

“ Miriam is conscious of that. She will quit 
teaching ; but her plans for the future are un¬ 
formed.” 

The tall elms at the bottom of the court cast 
dark shadows over the large, square house 
which some sixty years before Deacon Grant 
had erected, much to the admiration and some¬ 
what to the envy of the inmates of the adjoin- 
inghomesteads. Now the weather-stained walls, 
dilapidated out-buildings, and rickety fence 
told the story of wealth diminished and family 
decayed. 
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On the old-fashioned window-seat of a west¬ 
ern window in the spacious parlor, sat Miriam. 
The last rays of a glorious autumn sunset 
lighted up the sweet face, and tinged the wavy 
brown hair with golden tints. The soft hazel 
eyes are fixed on the glowing sky ; the shapely 
hands flitted rapidly over the knitting-needles ; 
but the cl<iud 3 were not seen, nor the work 
heeded. Back, far back had the thoughts 
wandered. Again she is the petted child of 
the aristocratic family. Memory recalls the 
stern, but kind father ; the gentle, but helpless 
mother; the beautiful, imperious, elder sister ; 
the wayward, but warm-hearted, generous 
brother. Then came the dark days of misfor¬ 
tune ; days when the strong man bowed him¬ 
self, and the grasshopper became a burden; 
and the weak woman, sinking under her afllic- 
tion, became as helpless as an infant. Next 
the sister’s marriage, which amounted to alie¬ 
nation, and the brother’s downward career. 
Other troubles were in store for the devoted 
girl—troubles which rankled none the less be¬ 
cause they were silently locked within the 
heart. The weary years, the patient care and 
untiring vigils are ended ; Miriam Grant is an 
orphan—worse than brotherless and sisterless. 
A maintenance must be secured—an honorable 
situation as a teacher is obtained; but the 
brother goes from bad to worse, till now he has 
become wholly dependent on his overtasked 
sister. Little wonder that in that quiet hdur 
the lone woman questioned the Divine decrees. 
Why must she, year after year, uphold others, 
who would so gladly find rest and support ?” 

The answer.came, an angel whisper breathed 
to the soul: “ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive. Give, and it shall be given to you, 
good measure, pressed down and shaken to¬ 
gether, and running over.” 

Quieted and strengthened, the lady arose to 
attend to her evening duties. Glad, young 
voices were heard in the adjoining room. The 
pupils whom Miss Grant had watched over the 
past few years had become greatly endeared. 
It was no small cross to send them from her, 
but she felt that it was right. Her school must 
be closed at the end of the month. The pupils 
had indulged in a good cry at the news, another 
tearful scene ensued when the parting hour 
arrived ; but at that moment they were in the 
full tide of enjoyment. The door connecting 
Uie two apartments was thrown open, an eager 
voice exclaimed:— 

“ Miss Grant, here is Clara Brown ; she has 
come home. You can’t think how pretty she 


looks ; such a nice bonnet and dress ! and she 
says she made them herself.” 

This orphan child Miriam had educated gratu¬ 
itously. The past six months had been spent 
with an aunt, who conducted a fashionable 
store in Boston. These months had effected a 
wonderful change in Clara. The tall, awkward, 
bashful girl had developed into a pretty young 
lady, with easy, well-bred manners. Her dress, 
without being expensive or showy, was neat and 
tasteful. Miss Grant regarded her with satisfac¬ 
tion, and, as she assured her admiring school¬ 
mates that she did really and truly make her 
dress and bonnet herself, a new idea was sug¬ 
gested. Though she had quietly announced her 
decision to give up her school and receive her 
brother, the resolution cost her much anxiety. 
“God will provide;” but she knew that He 
works through the many contingencies of our 
daily lives. She knew that she must live by the 
labor of her hands ; but till that moment the 
future had been completely veiled. Instantane¬ 
ously it flashed upon her that the long unused 
shop at the end of the avenue could be fitted up 
for a dressmaking and millinery establishment. 
Such a store was needed in the village; she 
had good taste and ready fingers ; with Clara’s 
knowledge they could certainly succeed. While 
the giddy girls chatted on, the plan grew in 
Miriam’s mind. The deacon had done his 
youngest daughter the justice to bequeath the 
remnant of his fortune to her. Application 
had recently been made for the purchase of a 
house lot from her garden ; Miriam had hesi¬ 
tated, but now she determined to sell in order 
to obtain the means for her new enterprise. 

Clara’s concurrence having been obtained, 
the business was commenced by the sale of the 
land, and workmen were engaged for the re¬ 
pairs needed at the shop. At the end of the 
month the building was in order. A week was 
spent in Boston buying goods ; next a modest 
sign announced to the people of Arrowdale that 
millinery and dressmaking would be done at 
Miss Grant’s variety store. Many were the 
doubts expressed by Miriam’s neighbors respect¬ 
ing the wisdom of her undertaking; but assured 
success soon silenced them. The more active 
life she was compelled to lead, the constant 
contact with manifold dispositions, the harm¬ 
less gossip of customers, the chit-chat upon 
taste and fashion, the becomingness of this and 
the economy of that, all did the thoughtful 
Miriam good. It prevented too much retro¬ 
spection, and hindered her brother’s wayward 
conduct from wearing upon her spirits as it 
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otherwise would have done. For a few weeks 
after his return, the wretched man behaved 
very well; but his love for drink overcame his 
good resolutions. No liquor was sold in the 
village, and Miriam wisely refused him money. 
But a victim to intemperance will always find 
means to minister to his vitiated appetite : by 
doing odd jobs in his sober moments, Richard 
picked up a little change ; and, though unwil¬ 
ling to bring even a pail of water for his sister, 
it was no hardship to walk half a dozen miles 
to procure his favorite beverage. 

Miriam was obliged to submit to the evil 
which she could not overcome. To work with 
a strong, patient heart for his support; to keep 
a cheerful home and nice table for him always ; 
to be a pleasant companion for him when sober 
—a silent, uncomplaining one when he was 
drunk ; a kind nurse in the frequent illness he 
brought upon himself, and a daily intercessor 
for him at the Throne of Grace was all that the 
devoted sister could do, and God alone knew 
how faithfully her task was done. 

It was the afternoon preceding Thanksgiving; 
Miss Grant’s store was thronged ; Clara and the 
two apprentices were wishing for as many hands 
as had the idol Vishnu. Bonnets in boxes and 
bonnets on stands crowded the counter ; dresses 
were being tried on and packed ; murmurs of 
dissatisfaction and exclamations of delight, 
mingled with calls for gloves, laces, ribbons, 
and all the et cetera oi feminine wants. Sud¬ 
denly the door closed, bonnets were thrown 
down, goods dropped; with one impulse they 
rushed to the windows. 

“ Yes, that is William Wright!” 

‘‘ I should know Bill anywhere ; but he’s 
stouter than he used to be.” 

“ Oh how handsome he is, and so richP^ 

“Why, they say he is worth a million— 
dear me. Miss Grant, he’s going in at your 
front gate.” 

Every eye was instantly turned to the pale, 
weary shop woman. Many recollected that 
before Mr. Wright went South there had been 
a youthful attachment between the two. With 
flushed cheeks and trembling limbs, Miriam 
summoned Clara behind the counter, and hast¬ 
ened to receive her visitor. Worn and weary, 
with a distressing nervous headache—the re¬ 
sult of late hours and over-exertion—the lady 
was conscious of looking her very worst at the 
moment of all others when she would have 
desired to appear young and fresh. He will 
not recognize me, she thought, as she glanced 
at the calico morning gown of an exceedingly 
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ugly pattern—which had been taken for a debt, 
and used because unsalable—and smoothed 
her luxuriant hair, which in the morning’s 
hurry had been twisted up in the most unbe¬ 
coming fashion. To add to her mortification, 
she found Richard stretched on the sofa in a 
state of semi-intoxication. These adverse cir¬ 
cumstances so acted upon Miriam’s unstrung 
nerves that it required a strong will to retain 
sufficient composure to lift the latch, and salute 
the stranger. 

If any show of sentiment had been antici¬ 
pated, one glance proved the mistake. By¬ 
gones were evidently by-gones ; the greeting 
was friendly, nothing more. 

As the gentleman entered he thought—“This 
is my old flame, my boyish love. Zounds, how 
old and faded she looks I What a horrible 
gown I” 

The parlor was cold, Miriam was obliged to 
conduct Mr. Wright to the sitting-room, which, 
owing to the hurry at the store, did not present 
its usual inviting aspect. Richard in his maud¬ 
lin condition was especially disgusting. The 
cold glances which so critically scanned herself 
and her surroundings cut Miriam to the heart. 
Another time it would have aroused her pride, 
now depressed and fatigued, it only grieved. 
There were distance and restraint between the 
former lovers, no one was at ease but tipsy 
Richard. 

Much to Miriam’s relief, the call was brief; 
and she was at liberty to return to her post, 
but oh, what bitter,'bitter feelings, were at her 
heart! What murmurs filled her thoughts, as 
she furnished the finery for the morrow’s festi¬ 
val. Why was every one happy ? why had she 
been selected for so much misery ? why had all 
a hopeful future except herself? She was aware 
how wrong these thonghis were, but she was 
too tired and weak to resist them at the moment; 
with the simple prayer, “ Lord help and for¬ 
give,” she laid her throbbing head upon her 
pillow. 

Thanksgiving always brings a festive season 
to a New England village. The return of the 
wealthy bachelor was the signal for an increase 
of gayety. Old friends and schoolmates desired 
to honor their former companion; ambitious 
mammas were anxious to obtain his favor, and 
gay belles were delighted to laugh and flirt 
'•with such a handsome, agreeable man. Gath¬ 
erings from the social tea, to the more assum¬ 
ing evening party became frequent. Thus 
Miriam and Mr. Wright were constantly brought 
in contact. At first there was merely formal' 
politeness between them; gradually the* ice- 
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thawed and an easy cordiality marked their 
intercourse. The gentleman began to drop 
into Miss Grant’s shop of a morning, and he 
liad passed a pleasant evening at a sociable 
given by Miriam in return for lier neighbor’s 
civilities. Meantime, under this cover of friend¬ 
ly courtesy, each was watching and measuring 
the other’s character. Miriam, the love Aims 
removed from her eyes, saw every defect of 
her former lover. 

She began to understand what had been so 
mysterious—how in the pursuit of wealth and 
eminence she had been first neglected, then for¬ 
saken. She came to understand how his heart 
and intellect had been brought to bow them¬ 
selves to the lower purposes of life; how 
wealth had become a despot instead of a ser¬ 
vant, an idol instead of a use. She saw his 
undue self-esteem, fastidiousness, and pride ; 
she saw also that in many respects he was 
high souled, moral, honorable, and, unless pre¬ 
judiced, just. A business man, among busi¬ 
ness men one to be trusted and honored. A 
firm upholder of the church, a respectful obser¬ 
ver of its outward forms, but alas I too much 
deadened by love of self and the world to be 
conscious of any lack of spiritual devotion. 

The gentleman watched as closely. He grad¬ 
ually came to the conviction that Miriam 
Grant was a noble woman, one to honor any 
company and grace any home. He saw that 
her womanly beauty was of a higher order than 
her girlish loveliness ; there was more expres¬ 
sion, a higher tone of both face and mien. The 
obnoxious attire had given place to an unex¬ 
ceptionable toilet; no lady could dress in better 
taste ; she might lean to extravagance, but that 
was a fault he could easily forgive. She was a 
shade too pious, but that was a failing in the 
right direction also—an unchristian woman 
was a monstrosity. He wished she was some 
half a dozen years younger, but then no one 
would think her over twenty-five. He would 
not be hasty, but he was not sure but manly 
reason would confirm the boyish passion, and 
Miriam become liis wife. So the lady was 
carefully scanned, while he did the agreeable, 
played the gallant to old and young, married 
and single, winning smiles and golden opinions 
from all. 

As was natural, others were watching and 
commenting. “ Did you see Miss Grant’s new 
silk ?” asked one young lady of another, as 
they passed out of the store. 

“ Was that her dress ? I suppose it is for 
Mrs. Ellis’s party. How extravagant she is 
this winter.” 


** Mr. Wright’s wife will be able to dress in 
the best, and Miriam evidently aims at that 
honor,” interposed a third lady. 

“It is hers by right,” responded the first 
speaker; “but it strikes me she is rather 
cool towards her old lover.” 

“ That’s all art. She is human, though 
some set her up for a model of perfection.” 

“ Miss Miriam still possesses attraction for 
Mr. Wright. Watch him ; his eyes follow her 
constantly, though he may be engaged with a 
dozen other ladies.” 

“ I fancy he would prefer a more youthful 
bride. Mrs. Ellis intends to secure him for 
Araminta Jane.” 

“ Yes, that is why this party is given. The 
new piano arrived last evening.” 

“How Minta will screech. I pity our poor 
tympanums. But they will have their’labor 
for their pains. William Wright will never 
choose a northern wife.” 

Mr. Ellis’ large, new house was brilliant with 
light, and crowded with the elite of the village 
and vicinity. Araminta Jane and a few other 
boarding school misses had exhibited them¬ 
selves, and their accomplishments as well 
upon the new piano, and people were showing 
undisguised symptoms of weariness. 

Squire Morse, a real lover of music, begged 
Miss Grant to play. “ Some of the old songs, 
Miriam,” he whispered, as he led her to the 
instrument. 

Why, instead of complying with his request, 
did the lady select one of the newest and most 
difficult pieces of the fashionable music scat¬ 
tered over the rack ? As her friend had said, 
Miriam was human, and Mr. Wright had not 
the least idea of lier musical proficiency. Few 
had, as the old mahogany instrument which- 
had been her mother’s, was seldom opened in 
company, and it was not often she sang in 
public, other than the psalm tunes at the prayer 
meeting. For Richard’s pleasure she had prac¬ 
tised of late, and something prompted her to 
display her skill. The piano was a fine one; 
the scene had effected just the degree of excite¬ 
ment to call forth her full power ; the piece 
she chose was striking. People started and 
ceased talking ; all eyes were turned to the 
player. The new silk was becoming; the 
fuchsias and myrtle sprays twined amid the 
glossy brown braids, gave grace to the finely 
formed head. The small hands, with that one 
ring, fiew over the keys, and the delicate lace 
shaded while it disclosed her soft, finely moulded 
arms. 

“ Never in her girlish days did Miriam Grant 
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look so handsome, so queenlike,” mentally 
ejaculated Mr. Wright, as he edged his way 
through the throng. 

Well did Miriam know, though her eyes had 
not been lifted, who was beside her. Her heart 
beat quick, her hour had come, womanly tri¬ 
umph sparkled in her eyes—alas I womanly 
revenge was at her heart. Regret and peni¬ 
tence followed; but that moment was sweet. 

A well-formed, muscular hand was stretched 
forth as the music was turned; a plain gold 
ring ou the little finger flashed in the light. 
The lady raised her eyes, the gentleman smiled, 
and whispered: “ Thank you for wearing mine; 
play some of the old tunes, Mirry.” 

With her grace, music, and conversational 
power, Miriam had carried the palm. For the 
first time in her life she had striven to shine, 
and‘she had succeeded. Miss Grant with her 
twenty-nine years was pronounced the belle of 
th« evening. Mr. Wright had decided Miriam 
was worthy to be his wife. 

“Miriam, I am engaged for a dinner-party 
to-morrow; ||k is given in my honor by the 

merchants of H-; but I shall return early. 

Can you spare me an hour in the evening ? I 
have much to say to you.” 

The request was granted; and Mr. Wright, 
having escorted home a bevy of beauties, retired 
with satisfaction. 

Miriam sat a long time by the smouldering 
fire ; a sore conflict raged within—one of those 
soul battles, which are more terrible than any 
outward contest; but the fight was fought and 
the victory won. Strength was given her to 
walk by the spirit, and angels came and min¬ 
istered unto her.. 

“ I am later than I intended, Miriam ; but I 

was detained longer than I expected at H-. 

There were so many compliments paid to your 
humble friend.” 

There was little humility in the air with 
which Mr. Wright seated himself. Miriam, 
pale and collected, a prayer in her heart, and 
a sad tenderness in her eyes, inquired respect¬ 
ing the dinner party. 

“ You will read the report in the papers ; we 
will not talk of that now. Tell me of the past; 
I wish to learn the particulars of your parent’s 
death.” 

Miriam recollected that the intelligence had 
been sent at the time (they had died in the 
same week), and that the letter was never an¬ 
swered. She did not revert to the neglect, but 
briefly and with emotion gave the required 
nformation. Enough was said to show her 


auditor how much she had suffered—and suf¬ 
fered alone. Conscience whispered this ought 
not to have been. 

“ Miriam, I ought to have been more sympa¬ 
thizing ; but I had position and fortune to 
gain ; for years every instant has been claimed 
by business demands. My efforts, I am happy 
to say, have met with a just reward. My wife 
will hold an enviable situation—you promised 
to fill that place years ago. Will not the future 
make ample amends for the past ?” 

Miriam felt that it could not. Nothing could 
recompense her for what she had endured—it 
could only be atonement; but she saw that 
Mr. Wright was incapable of understanding 
her feelings, and that the moiety of heart he 
would give to any woman was wholly hers, and 
raising her eyes to his with tremulous lips, she 
murmured, “ And Richard ?” 

“Let him go to the almshouse. It is the 
fittest place for him !” 

“ Never while I live !” 

With a surprised look, the gentleman de¬ 
manded “if she could expect him to receive 
into his family such an inmate as Richard ?” 

“No ; and, therefore, I see clearly I can be 
only your friend.” 

“ Miriam, this is too Quixotic; Richard will 
never be reformed.” 

“ I neither hope nor expect it. That does 
not render my duty less clear and obligatory.” 

“ This is sheer insanity. Have not I a claim 
as well as Richard?” 

“ No; once you had, but that is abrogated 
by your neglect—desertion.” 

“ Miriam, you do not understand—” 

“ Neither do you comprehend. Once our 
paths lay together; you turned aside and chose 
your route ; mine I was forced to tread. We 
have widely diverged—a great gulf yawns be¬ 
tween ; it is impossible for us to unite. I can¬ 
not, I ought not to be your wife ; it would not 
be a true marriage.” 

The gentleman gazed wonderingly into those 
clear, resolute eyes. “ Did I hear aright—this 
woman rejecting me ?” he thought. 

“Miriam, do I understand rightly, do you 
refuse to become my wife ?” 

“ You must forgive me if I say yes.” 

Mr. Wright had never dreamed of opposition ; 
but he never allowed obstacles to stand between 
him and his wishes. In a tenderer voice he 
said: “I will see what can be done for Richard.” 

“ That cannot change my decision. If Richard 
was to die within the hour, I could not marry 
you, William. As I have said, no true union 
can exist between us.” 
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The suitor would not listen, A brilliant pic¬ 
ture of what might be hers was portrayed. 
The lady did not waver, but her tone was 
kinder as she replied :— 

“ I know you could give me the means of 
much culture and enjoyment. Sometimes the 
old love would exert itself, and I should be in¬ 
tensely happy; but womanly reason would 
assert its sway and render me restless and dis¬ 
satisfied, I will not censure your thoughts 
and aims, but I cannot share them. Pardon 
me, William, I must be truthful, I cannot 
stand before the altar and vow before God to 
reverence you as a woman should reverence 
her husband.'^ Your friend I shall always be, 
but nothing more,” 

Mr, Wright saw that opposition was useless ; 
his doom was sealed. In the presence of this 
high-souled, keen-sighted, conscientious woman 
he was powerless. 

“ Miriam, will you never regret this ? Will 
you not take time to consider?” 

“I have considered; time can make no 
change. Please urge me no farther.” 

A silent hand pressure, and Mr. Wright 
found himself in the street. 

“ Refused, refused by Miriam Grant I” There 
was a strange ringing in his ears—a confusion 
of every faculty. Hundreds of younger and 
prettier women would accept him any day. 
Why should he care ? Let thfe old maid have 
her whims. He had done his duty—made the 
amende honorable. 

With superfiuous energy his trunk was 
packed, and his name booked for the early 
stage. Before sunrise the following morning, 
the disappointed suitor was on his way to the 
sunny South. 

Henceforth Miriam went on evenly and pros¬ 
perously in her occupation, without the slight¬ 
est allusion that might satisfy curiosity in 
regard to her lover’s sudden departure, doing 
every duty that presented itself, and bearing 
with her brother’s increasing moral and physi¬ 
cal weakness as best she might. 

Mr. Wright also resumed his former life, but 
with the firm determination to marry. This, 
however, he found no easy matter ; it was im¬ 
possible to make a satisfactory choice. One 
lady was too tall; another too short; still an¬ 
other too stout, and a fourth too slender. One 
had black eyes when they should have been 
blue, and vice versa; one dressed too much; 
another not enough; one was too learned ; 
another really ignorant; a third displayed false 
teeth ; a fourth talked too loud. So months 
passed, and the wealthy bachelor grew stronger 


and richer in the eyes of men, and poorer and 
weaker in the “Eye that seeth not as man 
seeth.” 

“0, Miss Miriam, Mr. Richard has come 
home so bad I Do come ! he’s throwing things 
all round the kitchen. I’m afeared he’s got 
the deliriums.” 

Miriam cast aside the goods she was folding, 
and hastened to the house with her frightened 
handmaid. Her worst fears were realized. 
The time for which she had long been waiting 
had come. Richard was a raving maniac. A 
terrible scene ensued—too terrible to be de¬ 
picted. The delirium continued eight days; 
then the wretched man sank into a helplessness 
as great as that of infancy. Reason had re¬ 
turned, and though the patient needed constant 
care, it was a season of comparative repose to 
the weary watchers at his bedside. Great 
kindness was displayed throughout the neigh¬ 
borhood at this time of trouble. There was no 
lack of manly service, and those female friends 
that had been the most forwards animadvert 
upon Miriam’s conduct, became iier most effi¬ 
cient aids. The sympathy increased when it 
was found that, though Richard might regain 
partial health, he would never have the full 
use of his limbs, and that henceforth he must 
be a cripple. No one could question the justice 
of his punishment; still one could not fail to 
commiserate the sufferer. The sweetest flowers, 
the gentlest tones, and most cheerful faces 
brightened his room. The untiring sister kept 
constant ward and watch, and the invalid im¬ 
proved rapidly. 

Miriam’s most ardent desire had become 
realized. In his enfeebled condition it would 
be easy to keep Richard from an undue use of 
stimulants ; the prayers of years had been an¬ 
swered. The power she had sighed for was 
hers, but she could only bow tearfully and 
submissively before Him, who has declared 
that His ways are not our ways. 

The fretfulness of the first stages of weakness 
settled into an apathy that bordered on snllen- 
ness, but as the weeks passed, and body and 
mind improved, thought and feeling became 
perceptibly quickened. The patient sister 
watched every mood, and in her cheerful man¬ 
ner encouraged confidence and inspired hope. 
At last Richard was able to move about on 
crutches, and Miriam resumed some care of the 
store. The fall season had come, and its hurry, 
combined with what she had previously under¬ 
gone, began to tell seriously upon her consti¬ 
tution, One dull November afternoon, incapa- 
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citated by a headache from tending the store, 
she took home half a dozen bonnets which 
she had promised to trim that day. Richard 
had been apparently sleeping in his chair, but 
suddenly he reached out his hand and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Mirry, give me that bonnet, you 
are making an exceedingly ugly bow. I can 
better it. Move the stand here ; give me the 
pins ; I ’ll trim the whole batch while you take 
a snooze in my easy chair. Do as I bid, I tell 
you. I ’ve been ordered around long enough ; 
/’m going to take the command now.” 

Miriam smiled. “You wont make the hat 
fashionable, I’m afraid.” 

** Give me the fashion plates, then ; don’tyou 
doubt I have as good taste as any lady can 
desire. Just free your mind and go to sleep.” 

Miriam felt that she was indeed incapable of 
work, so putting the materials before her 
brother, she turned the easy chair from the 
light and settled herself for a nap. As she did 
so she heard Richard muttering, ** It is profita¬ 
ble for thee that one of thy members perish, 
and not thatT^hy whole body should be cast 
into hell.” When Miriam awoke she found 
Richard contemplating the row of bonnets he 
had trimmed. 

‘‘I’m going to set up an opposition line, 
Mirry,” he said in answer to her expression of 
admiration. “ The only way to prevent it is 
to take me into partnership, and hand over to 
me this sort of rig in future.” 

As Miriam found it pleased and interested 
her brother she allowed him to have his own 
way, and in a short time he became chief ora¬ 
cle in many matters pertaining to the artistic 
part of her business. She found him a valua¬ 
ble assistant in keeping her accounts, making 
out bills, and advising her in financial matters, 
in which his masculine nature and experience 
had made him more especially wary. 

Squire Morse also solicited his assistance, and 
towards the close of the year he was employed 
by the thriving firm of Ellis & Co. to settle 
their accounts. For several weeks Mr. Ellis 
took him in his sleigh to the comb factory 
every morning. The fresh air and exercise, 
the bustle and novelty of the establishment 
were exceedingly beneficial to the invalid, 
while his mind and heart, liberated from the 
mists of sin, became literally born again. One 
evening in mid-winter he asked his sister if 
she could spare him the apartment she had 
formerly used as a school room. Miriam gladly 
replied in the affirmative, and inquired if he did 
not wish it refurnished. “Thanks, sister, I will 
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provide what I need. You know I am a mon¬ 
eyed man now.” 

Miriam smiled; glad that her brother was 
well and happy, she took little note of his pro¬ 
ceedings till the setting of a stove, and the 
arrival of some unfamiliar tools attracted her 
attention ; but as Richard seemed to wish for 
secrecy she made no remark. The room now 
became a sort of Blue Beard chamber to the 
household. Strange noises issued from it, an 
incessant sawing, tinkering, and hammering. 
There were frequent consultations with Mr. 
Hines the blacksmith, and constant visits tu 
his shop. Miriam’s curiosity had arrived at the 
highest pitch, when, one June morning, it was 
announced that Richard Grant had made a 
wonderful discovery in mechanics, one that 
would greatly improve the comb machines, 
and which could be applied to other machinery. 
A patent secured he would have a competence. 
A patent was obtained, but Richard did not 
sink into idleness. He was made a partner in 
the firm he had so efficiently aided. ‘ He in¬ 
vented other improvements in machinery, be¬ 
came a respected and noted man, a benefactor 
to the poor and sinful, and a meek follower of 
Christ. The old house was thoroughly re¬ 
paired, and again resumed its rank among the 
aristocratic mansions of the neighborhood. The 
stables were rebuilt, a horse and carriage pur¬ 
chased, and everything done that could con¬ 
duce to Miriam’s comfort. Miriam would not 
yield to Richard’s wish that she should relin¬ 
quish business. She preferred independence, 
but she promised to take time for rest and 
recreation, and always held herself in readiness 
to ride or converse with her brother. The 
cheerful tranquillity so grateful to the over¬ 
tasked girl was soon interrupted. News came 
that Rachel was in great affliction. This sister 
had not scrupled to leave Miriam with the sole 
care of her parents at a time of great adversity. 
In the prosperity which her marriage secured, 
she entirely neglected her younger brother and. 
sister; for years there had been no intercourse 
between them. Richard’s rising fame first 
induced Mrs. Long to break this silence. A 
correspondence was accordingly commenced 
some two months prior to the arrival of a letter 
informing them of Mr. Long’s failure in busi¬ 
ness and subsequent illness ; it closed with a 
weak, childish appeal for assistance. 

Richard was opposed to Miriam’s going to 
her sister. “ She had never solicited her 
company in health, why should she wish it in 
sickness ? She had left her to combat the ills 
of life alone; it was just that now she should 
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bear her burden without too much aid and 
sympathy.” 

Richard was but a beginner in the regenerate 
life. Miriam had practised the Christian pre¬ 
cept “to resist not evil,” too many years to 
swerve from duty now. The next evening 
after the receipt of Rachel’s letter she reached 
her sister’s sumptuous abode—the abode at 
that moment of death, poverty, and despair. 
The funeral over it was found that the childless 
widow was penniless. She did not have the 
slightest idea of helping herself, but sank 
in tearful despair upon the charity of her 
hitherto despised brother and sister. Poverty 
and shattered health wrought a great change 
in the gay, fashionable woman which did not 
contribute to the happiness of those around 
her. The reply of Miriam’s young domestic to 
a query from Mrs. Ellis depicted her character. 

“Oh, Mrs. Long is dreadful aggravating. 
You can’t do right no how. If we’ve apple¬ 
sauce she wishes it was cranberry, and if it’s 
cranberry she wishes ’twas apple. Then she 
makes such a fuss about religion ; it’s well 
there aint many such pious folks, or the world 
would be worse than it is. She seems to think 
if she goes to so many meetings, and says so 
many prayers, she has a right to be just as 
lazy and ugly as the old Harry the rest of the 
time, and hector the rest of the family upon their 
sinfulness. If Miss Miriam wasn’t a saint she 
couldn’t put up with her as she does. Mr. 
Richard isn’t so patient. He says she is his 
one great cross; that it is as much, as he can 
do to keep from swearing twenty times a day. 
But Mrs. Ellis, I expect we will get rid of her 
pretty soon. She is dreadful sweet upon the 
rich widower that has bought the Howe place. 
You’d laugh to see her ; butter wouldn’t melt 
in her mouth, and she’s so lonesome, I guess 
she ’ll get him. Such good-for-nothing women 
always do catch the men.” 

Hetty was right. In less than a year Mrs. 
Long became Mrs. Adams, and again took her 
place at the head of a handsome establishment. 
Her new connections and prospects entirely 
obliterated her troubles from her memory, but 
it was no part of her policy to disown her rela¬ 
tives. “ My sister, Miss Grant, and my brother, 
the great inventor,” were quoted abroad and 
at home, in season and out of season. 

A noble steamer was ploughing the moonlit 
waves. Its crowd of passengers were eagerly 
anticipating a reunion with home and friends. 
Rapidly sped the ship; brighter grew languid 
eyes, more buoyant became weary hearts. 


The old and young were there, the sick and 
the poor, the healthy and prosperous. Stal¬ 
wart Yankees returning with their pile of gold 
to settle near the old homestead ; disappointed 
invalids despoiled of health and wealth; be¬ 
reaved widows on their way to seek again the 
shelter of the parental roof; strict descend¬ 
ants of the Puritans, and Catholic sisters of 
Charity, ambitious politicians, busy merchants, 
fast young men, coquettish young ladies, 
anxious mammas, crying children, scolding 
nurses, men, women and children of every na¬ 
tion, color and degree. 

Conspicuous among this mass of humanity 
was the distinguished merchant and rising 
member of Congress the Hon. William Wright. 
This evening the great man had been enjoying 
his cigar upon deck. The cool night wind 
swept his brow, and as midnight approached 
and the throng dispersed he leaned back, and 
with eyes fixed on the tropical stars, counted 
his gains, and looked confidently into a still 
more enviable future. Like the rich man in 
the parable, he said: “Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; eat, drink, and 
be merry.” 

But hark ! What is the cry that rises on 
the still night ? He does not hear aright—it is 
a fanciful illusion. No, horror! no! the ear 
has not been deceived. “Fire I fire I” rings 
out clear and shrill. Fifty voices reiterate the 
cry 

“ The ship is on fire !” 

Then comes shriek on shriek and wail on 
wail; the direst despair and the wildest confu¬ 
sion. Five hundred human beings, a burning 
ship beneath, a wild waste of waters around, a 
midnight sky above. 

A momentary pause of terror and dismay ; 
then strong, manly hearts, with the noble 
generosity that cares first for the weak and 
helpless, spring forward to launch a boat. This 
done, women and children are quickly and 
orderly passed over the side. Thank God ! the 
last is on board ! crowded and shivering, still 
they have a chance for life ; it will be easier to 
die knowing this. From the first alarm Mr. 
Wright had been prominent for his calmness 
and forethought. Wdth that kindliness and 
heroism which had gained him so many friends 
when a boy, he had assisted to place the ladies 
in the boat; that done, he looked about to 
ascertain the best means of securing his own 
safety. The prospect was sufficiently dubious ; 
but with marked coolness he commenced direc'.- 
ing the construction of a raft. Under an ineffi¬ 
cient captain, discipline had long since ceased ; 
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but men instinctively obey one who has the 
power to command, and every direction of the 
firm, collected man was hastily obeyed. Intre¬ 
pidity cannot resist the power that now holds 
mastery. Onward sweep the devouring flames. 
The work cannot be carried on ; each man must 
trust to himself and his God. There are cries, 
groans, and shrieks; wild, imploring prayers 
and silent appeals for mercy. The boldest in¬ 
fidel in that awful hour acknowledged a higher 
Power to help and save. 

Securing his life-preserver around him, Mr. 
Wright lowered himself from the ship’s bow, 
and swam to a door that was floating at no 
great distance. Alone, with only a frail board 
between himself and eternity, the millionaire 
sank down fainting and hopeless. What then 
was all his wealth f What the thoughts, hopes, 
and projects of the past fifteen years ? Worth¬ 
less—worse than worthless ! At that moment 
his soul was compelled to confess its poverty. 
Outwardly he possessed untold treasures ; in¬ 
wardly he was poor, naked, and miserable. 
Much goods had he for earth, but what for 
Heaven ? “ Lord, pity and forgive I” cried the 

penitent, as he laid him down to die. Suddenly 
a voice sounded in his ear. 

Willie, did you eat mamma’s jelly ?” 

It was his mother’s voice, and his first false¬ 
hood ; the lie that had burthened his youthful 
conscience, but which had not been recalled for 
years, rose vividly to mind. Then came his 
mother’s corse, the coffin and pall, the darkened 
room, and sable-clad mourners. To this closely 
succeeded the new home, the sadness and de¬ 
solation of the lonely orphan. A fair vision 
arose: an angel, the boy then thought, came 
winding her soft arms around his neck, press¬ 
ing her red lips to his, and lisping with a sweet 
voice: “Do not cry, Willie; Mirry will love 
you.” Now came the old brown schoolhouse 
at the corner; again he saw the wide fire-place ; 
the notched, unpainted desks ; the mistress in 
summer with her thimble ; the master in win¬ 
ter with the heavy oaken ferrule. Ever by 
his side, through good and evil report, stood 
the fair-haired, bright eyed little comforter, 
with her shield of love and gentleness. Child¬ 
hood expanded into youth, the twain advanced 
to the white Academy on the hill. New feel¬ 
ings developed in both hearts; they were no 
longer children—still the maiden promised love. 

Sorrow came; the young head was bowed; 
the bright eyes were dimmed. She must rely 
upon him. He would go out into the world 
and win wealth and fame. She must never 
doubt, only love and trust. The tender eyes 


grew bright; the little head rested more con¬ 
fidingly on his bosom. Years went by—years 
of hurry and struggle ; the youth was rising in 
wealth and power. What was the simple vil¬ 
lage girl to him ? This love was a childish 
whim to be cast aside with other boyish fancies. 
Surely such a contract was not binding. If he 
ceased notice, maintained silence, she would 
soon forget him. Then, as the panorama moved 
on, he saw a pale girl glide silently down the 
wide stairs, and slip stealthily out of the hall 
door as post-time came. Still no letter. The 
pale face grew rigid; resolution came into the 
sad eyes; the listless, aimless, expectant life 
was cast aside; the dependent, loving girl 
passed into the self-reliant, energetic woman. 
One last advance was made—a mere act of 
courtesy to inform him of his old friend’s de¬ 
cease. What fiend prompted him not to answer 
that letter ? 

Groaning with sorrow and despair, the wretch¬ 
ed man murmured : “ Mirry, I comprehend you 
now. There is a great gulf between us ; we 
cannot be united. I am as far below thee as 
hell from heaven—never in this world, never, 
oh, never in the world to come ! Separated 
forever ! an eternity without her ; without any¬ 
thing better or purer than my own selfish, sin¬ 
ful, world-bound soul!” 

Indescribable anguish filled the heart of the 
perishing man. There was a benumbing of 
every sense ; he could neither see nor think. 

A fearful blank ensued; then he became 
conscious that people were around him ; next 
he knew that he was on a vessel’s deck. Three 
days had passed, and the rescued man stepped 
once more on teira jirma. Pale and weak, he 
made his way to his hotel. Many matters re¬ 
quired instant attention, and with his usual 
celerity these were dispatched. The evening 
after his arrival found him on board a “ sound 
steamer,” and twenty-four hours later, he en¬ 
tered the environs of Arrowdale. The swift 
cars, since his last visit, had superseded the 
slower mail coach ; and, as he stood in the 
spruce, new depot, he felt as a stranger in a 
strange place. No one recognized him, and, 
with a mazy, dream-like feeling, he walked up 
the principal street. 

Everything seemed changed. Was that hand¬ 
some establishment the Grant mansion ? He 
had heard of Richard’s reform ; he must have 
repaired the buildings. Opening the iron gate 
that had replaced the rickety wooden one, he 
passed up the paved walk, ascended the stone 
steps, and stood under the handsome modern 
portico. 
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One of the linen windovv- shades was drawn 
partly up ; the lamp shone brightly on the 
clear plate-glass, disclosing the pleasant scene 
within. The autumn night was chill; a bright 
wood fire burned in the polished stove, before 
it in her low chair sat Miriam. The centre- 
table was drawn up, her writing-desk was 
by her side. A note had been received that 
afternoon from Mr. Clark, the minister; it 
must be answered. What should she say? 
He was a good, talented, handsome man; he 
was fond of her ; Richard favored the match ; 
why could she not love him? “Oh, Willie! 
Willie !” burst from her overburdened heart. 

The door opened. 

“ Have you farther news from the steamer, 
Richard—have you the evening paper ?’’ 

No answer. 

Miriam turned; the telegraph had informed 
her that Mr. Wright was among the saved. 
She knew that it was not his spirit, though 
very pale and haggard was the face that met 
her gaze. With that quick, electric glance 
which gives us a slight revelation of the inter¬ 
course it will be ours to enjoy when disenthralled 
from this earthly body, eye spoke to eye, soul 
recognized soul; and, as the fainting form was 
pressed in the trembling, clasping arms, Mr. 
Wright solemnly murmured : ‘ ‘ Mirry, the deaf 
hears, the blind has received sight, the dead is 
alive again, the lost is found.” 

“ So Miriam Grant is going to marry William 
Wright after all. I always said she would if 
she had a chance.” 

“ She would never have consented if he had 
not changed so much. There is little resem¬ 
blance between the William Wright of to-day 
and the William Wright who made such a 
sensation here a few winters ago.” 

True ; how beautiful it was to see her go to 
communion on Sunday between her brother and 
lover. They will make but one family, I am 
told—will still reside in the old house. Miriam 
will accompany her husband to Washington 
this winter, and Clara will continue the store 
and keep house for Richard. I suspect we 
shall have another wedding in the spring. I 
suppose the Armitage girls will eventually 
have the store. No doubt they will succeed 
nicely. All of her apprentice girls have done 
well. 

“ Yes; people may say what they please 
about the ungratefulness of this world, and 
duty’s not meeting its reward. I have come 
to the conclusion that it is best to do whatever 
we see to be clearly right, and leave the reward 


to Him who giveth rain to the just and unjust. 
Miriam Grant has received that which is pro¬ 
mised to the good and faithful servant. It is 
right that we should rejoice and sympathize 
with this entrance into her joy.” 


HALLOWED BE THY NAME. 

{See Plate.) 

BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 

“Our Father—Hallowed be Thy Name!” 

0 Holy Name, of Love Divine I 
What human heart can be Thy shrine, 

What lips to worship Thee may claim ? 

For in Thy sacred Word we learn, 

The spirit of a little child. 

Ere yet by earth and sin beguiled, 

Thy kingdom only can discern. 

Misled by cares and pleasures vain. 

We give to earth our thoughts and powers; 
The light of childhood’s happy hours 
Is dimmed by clouds of doubt and pain. 

Yet courage take, 0 fainting heart I 
Nor yield thee to thy sad dismay ; 

The Lord hath found thee words to pray ; 

He bids thy doubts and fears depart. 

“ Thy kingdom coipe. Thy -will be done !” 
Thus when thou prayest, labor still 
To bow before the Father’s Will— 

And thou shalt bo indeed a son. 

His life is prayer, who truly prays. 

Who asks must give. Who looks to Heaven 
Forgives, that he may be forgiven. 

And seeketh God in all his ways. 

Who turns him from temptation’s snare, 

And in the Saviour’s pathway bright 
Walks by the Spirit’s guiding light. 

Is of the Father heard in prayer. 

If thus our hearts and lives we frame. 

Thus praying live, and living pray, 

Our constant language, day by day, 

Is “Father, Hallowed be Thy Name I” 

LINES TO -. 

Let me at thy footstool kneeling. 

Lay my head upon thy knee, 

Feeling that eartli’s best emotion 
Is the joy of loving thee I 
Shut not up my life in darkness. 

It is night without thy smile; 

Let the sunshine of thy favor 
Light my pathway yet awhile. 

Is there doubt or dull indifl’erencc 7 
Is there coldness in thy heart ? 

Is thine anger stirred against me ? 

Doth it rend our lives apart ? 

Cease, 0 heart 1 be still thy throbbing 1 
Cease this turmoil in my breast! 

Or if death, forgiving Father, 

Take, oh take me to thy rest I 
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“And he would fain have filled himself with the husks that the swine did eat; and no man gave unto him. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

“ How gay Mrs. Hammond has grown lately !’^ 
said Mrs. Grreyling, the fashionable critic of the 

- House drawing-room. “ Do you see 

that she is actually waltzing to-night? She 
moves well, too I That pearl-colored moire 
antique is handsome, and must have cost 
every cent of nine dollars a yard. She is par¬ 
tial to heavy silks, it seems. It gives an air 
of sameness to her dress ; otherwise she shows 
very tolerable taste.” 

I have heard it said that she was a regular 
dowdy before she was married,” observed Mrs. 
Parton, who was also on the “committee of 
censure”—a self-appointed organization, which 
found ample employment in this crowded nest 
of pleasure-seekers. “ Her husband is perpetu¬ 
ally making her presents, and she dresses to 
please him.” 

“ Humph ! I distrust these pattern couples I 
‘ My husband doesn’t approve of my doing this 
—won’t hear of my acting so I’ are phrases 
easily learned, and sound so fine that one soon 
falls into the habit of using them. What a 
flirt Mr. Benson is ! That is the fifth young 
man she has danced with this evening. I pity 
her husband and baby !” 

“ He does not look inconsolable ! I tell you 
what my notion is : He may love his wife—of 
course he does—but he admires her sister 
more. See how he watches her 1 Mrs. Tomes 
told me that she was standing near him the 
first time Mrs. Hammond waltzed, and that he 
seemed real worried. When the set was through, 
she came to look for a seat, and he got one for 
her. As she took it, he said something to her. 
Mrs. Tomes could not hear, but she laughed 
out in his face as saucy as could be, and said: 
* Oh, I am learning when I am in Rome to do 
as Romans do ! Doesn’t my elder sister set 
me the example V ” 

“ He could say nothing then,” said Mrs. 
Greyliug. “Those girls played their cards 
well. The Hunts have very little, if anything, 
besides the father’s salary, and the family was 
very obscure.’* 


Mrs. Greyling’s paternal progenitor was an 
opulent soap-boiler, who was not ashamed, 
during her childhood, to drive an unsavory 
cart from one kitchen door to another. But he 
counted his thousands now by the hundred, 
and his children ranked, as a consequence, 
among the “ upper ten.” 

She continued her charitable remarks : 
“ Somehow the old lady contrived to keep up 
the appearance of wealth, and married both 
daughters off before their second season. Mr. 
Benson is reputed to be rich; but for that 
matter these Southern planters are all said to 
be rolling in gold. Mr. Hammond is certainly 
making money. Mr. Greyling says he is a 
splendid business man.” 

“ He sailed for Europe a week ago, you 
know ?” 

“ Yes ; and since then Madame has been the 
belle of the ball. The old story—‘ When the 
cat is away, the mice will play.’ ” 

“Sarah,” said Philip, an hour later, “will 
you walk on the balcony with me ? You are 
heated, and the air is balmy as Georgian 
breezes. It will do you good.” 

“Are you going to scold me?” she asked, 
archly, before she would take his arm. 

“ No. I have no right to do it if I had the 
disposition.” 

There was no moon ; but the sky was strewed 
thickly with stars, and the white foam of the 
surf caught and held tremulously the sparkles 
from the bright watchers above. Philip did 
not appear disposed to converse, and Sarah 
waited for him to begin. Meanwhile they 
strolled on and on, until the murmur of the 
ocean was louder than the music of the saloon 
band. The sea moaned to the stars, as it had 
done to the sunless July heavens on that day 
so memorable in the history of one of the pair— 
the day of shipwreck stories and a real ship¬ 
wreck—none the less disastrous, that the trea¬ 
sures and their loss were hidden from all but 
the bereaved one. 

To many it is appointed to lead two lives : to 
think and feel as well as act a double part; 
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to separate, as inexorably as humau will can 
decree, past hopes and joys—past sorrows, and, 
if practicable, past memories from the thoughts 
and emotions of the to-day in which they exist. 
Thousands keep up the barrier until death 
ends the need of watchfulness and labor; the 
coffin-lid covers the faithful mask that has 
smiled so patiently and so long above an aching 
heart. Yet dammed up passion is,a dangerous 
thing. If hearts were so constituted that they 
could be drained like pestilential marshes, the 
flood conducted off in harmless and straight 
diannels, then, indeed, might hypocrisy re¬ 
joice, and sleek decorum sit down at ease. As 
it is, genteel propriety and refined reticence are 
perpetually endangered by the unforeseen swell 
of some intermittent spring, or the thawing of 
some ice-bound stream, that is liable to over¬ 
leap or tear away the dyke—engulfing in an 
instant the elaborate structures years of toil 
have cheaply purchased. 

Such was the moment when, withdrawing 
her hand from Philip’s, arms, Sarah struck 
suddenly—fiercely—upon her breast, and cried: 
“ Oh ! why cannot I die and end this misery !’^ 

“ Sarah!’» 

“ I say I can bear it no longer ! Others do 
not suffer thus! If they do, they die, or lose 
their reason. I will not endure it, I tell you !” 

Sister I’* 

“ Do not call me by that name, Philip Ben¬ 
son ! You know better I” 

She leaned forward on the balcony railing, 
her eyes fixed on the sea. Her deep, hurried 
breathing was like the pant of some worried 
animal, gathering strength, and, with it, cour¬ 
age for renewed confiict. To her last words the 
mysterious plaint of the sea lent meaning. 
Philip, too, remembered that barren shore, 
the tumbling breakers, the solitary sea-bird’s 
labored flight landward. Was this his work? 
It was but a flicker of truth—dashed out the 
next second by a blow of indignant will. 

“You may forbid me to address you by this 
title, Sarah ; but you cannot hinder me from 
sympathizing in your sorrow, and trying to be¬ 
friend you. If my companionship is unwel¬ 
come, allow me to conduct you to your room. 

I cannot leave you alone here, where there is 
continual passing.” 

“You are right. Regard for appearances is 
the one thing needful,” she said, mockingly. 
“ I must be a dull scholar, if I have not learned 
that. I am sane again now—fit to associate 
with other sane people. If you please, we will 
go to the ball room instead of up stairs. I am 
not a candidate for solitary confinement yet!” 


“ Mrs. Hammond, I heard a gentleman in¬ 
quiring anxiously for you just now!” called 
out a lady, in passing. “ He said that you 
promised to dance with him.” 

“I did. Thank you for reminding me. A 
little faster, my good brother !” 

She hurried him into the saloon, where they 
were met immediately by her would-be partner. 
Philip, bewildered and uneasy, watched her 
motions through the evolutions of the dance. 
She talked rapidly and animatedly, keeping 
her cavalier in a broad smile, and confirming 
her lately won reputation of a wit. Her eyes 
shone; her color was high; she was “really 
handsome”—as the “censure committee” had 
occasion to remember at a later day, when it 
was spoken of in a very different tone from that 
employed by a member of this distinguished 
sisterhood in addressing Mrs. Hunt on this 
night. 

“You are a fortunate mother, my dear ma¬ 
dam, to have two such brilliant daughters. 
They eclipse the girls entirely.” 

“ I have nothing to complain of in my chil¬ 
dren, ma’am. I done—I did my best by them, 
and they have repaid me a thousandfold.” 

“Now, I am ready!” said Sarah to her 
brother-in-law. “ I release you, Mr. Burley !” 
waving her hand to her late attendant as a 
princess might to a courtier. 

Vexed and disturbed by her unsettled man¬ 
ner and queer freaks, Philip gave her his arm, 
and conducted her through the throng. 

“ Lewis has had fair winds, and must now be 
nearing the end of his voyage,” he remarked, 
as they sauntered along the piazza. 

“Ah ! he is on the sea to-night! How strange! 
I had not thought of that !” 

“ I see nothing wonderful in the idea, as he 
has not had time to cross the Atlantic since he 
left these shores,” returned Philip, dryly. 
“The oddest thing I can think of at present 
is yourself, Sarah !” 

“ I am aware of that, Philip. Do not speak 
harshly to me I You may be sorry for it some 
day.” They were at her door. Her softened 
manner moved him* and as she offered her 
hand, he took it with fraternal warmth. 

“Forgive me, if I was rough I I have not 
understood you this evening.” 

“It is not likely that you ever will. Time 
was—but it is folly to allude to that now ! 
Think of me as kindly as you can—will you ? 
You have wounded me sometimes, but never 
knowingly. I cannot say that of many others 
with whom I have had dealings. Good-night.” 

The little parlor was still. Mrs. Hammond 
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never kept her maid up to assist in her dis¬ 
robing, if she intended remaining out until a 
late hour. Nurse and child were quiet in the 
adjacent nursery. Closing the door of commu¬ 
nication, Sarah stripped her hair and arms of 
their ornaments ; took off her diamond pin, 
then her rings, and laid them away in her 
jewelry case ; divested herself of her rich 
dress, and drew from her wardrobe a plain, 
dark wrapper, which she put on. Next she sat 
down at her writing-desk, selected a sheet of 
paper, and wrote a single line—when a thought 
struck her, and she .stopped. A momentary 
irresolution ended in luer tearing off a strip 
containing what she had penned, and holding 
it in the flame of the lamp until it was con¬ 
sumed. “ Best not I best not! ” she muttered. 

Doubt may bring comfort to the one or two 
who will need it. Let them doubt! Save ap¬ 
pearances if you can, my poor mother would 
say.” A smile of unutterable scorn glimmered 
over her face. She pushed away the desk and 
walked to the window. 

From the distant ball-room the throbbing 
waves of music still rolled past on the summer 
air, and blent with them was the solemn un¬ 
dertone of the surf. Did men call its mighty 
voice a monotone ? To her it was eloquent of 
many and awful things—not frightful. What 
was there of terror in thoughts of rest, endless 
sleep, rocked for ages by the rising and fall¬ 
ing tide, hushed into dreamless repose by the 
music of the billows ? No more of a vain and 
wearisome life ; no more baffled aspirations and 
crushed affections ; no more disheartening at¬ 
tempts to find and reach the right—to follow 
in the steep, rugged path of duty, and shun 
the easy, alluring way to which heart and 
memory were ever pointing ; no more of stern 
rebuke and sneering taunt; no more galled 
pride and outraged womanhood; no more 
lying gayety, smiles, and repartee^ when the 
spirit was writhing in impotent agony, longing 
to shriek out its intensity of woe ! Only sleep, 
rest, peace I “Sleep! rest! peace!” She 
gasped the words feverishly, as they seemed 
to come to her on the breeze. Might she not 
seek these now ! now! Not yet! The grounds, 
the beach were still populous with groups of 
strollers. She would he seen—perhaps recog- 
nized—probably frustrated in her purpose. 
Leaning her head against the casement, she 
sat there an hour—not debating, still less 
wavering in her resolve, only waiting until 
flight would be safe—and thinking ! thinking ! 
thinking ! until her brain whirled. 

A thwarted, warped, disjointed existence 


had hers been from its beginning. Denied 
food suitable for her mental and spiritual need, 
denied sympathy, air, and expression of suf¬ 
fering, under the slow torture of this starva¬ 
tion, every avenue to goodness and liberty 
hedged up, and for the future temptation, re¬ 
pudiation, loneliness, perhaps a sullied name— 
who could dispute her right to try release by 
one brief pang she alone would feel ? Who 
would miss her ? Not the world that flattered 
her wealth and wit, her laces, silks, and dia¬ 
monds ; not the mother and sister who wor¬ 
shipped the gilded Juggernaut “Society;” 
not he who was that night sleeping soundly 
on the same sea that would embosom her in 
her sweeter, deeper slumber^ Shocked he 
might be at an event so unexpected and un¬ 
common. His next sensation would be relief 
at his deliverance from a burden, at his free¬ 
dom to come and go as he liked—no longer 
banished by her obstinacy and his own. He 
had loved her as most other men do their 
wives—a bond too weak to bear a heavy blow 
at their self-love. She had sinned beyond 
forgiveness in his eyes. 

Of Philip she thought with a mingling of 
tenderness and resentment. His unthinking 
gallantry had been the root of her sorest trou¬ 
ble ; but it was unthinking, not wilful wrong. 
Nor was she the only sufferer. His heart was 
well nigh as hungry as hers. Within the past 
week, she had seen this more clearly than ever 
before, and he had felt it! Lucy’s narrow mind, 
her insipidity, her inordinate vanity, her 
selfish idolatry of pleasures that wearied him ; 
lier disrelish for intellectual and domestic en¬ 
joyments, displayed in its most objectionable 
form, in her indifference to his company, and 
her neglect of her child—these were working 
out their legitimate result in his alienation 
from her, and attraction towards the once 
slighted sister, whose large heart and mental 
gifts he nqw valued at their true worth. To 
repel him, as much as to drown her cares, 
Sarah had plunged into the vortex she had 
heretofore avoided. She had heard that there 
was temporary solace in this species of dissipa¬ 
tion. The cup was, for her, sparkless and bit¬ 
ter from surface to dregs. 

She was saving him with herself by this final 
step! He would realize this truth in the 
throe that would shake his soul when he 
found that she was gone ; perhaps, even in 
that anguished hour, would bless her for hav¬ 
ing showed to him, while she drove him back 
from, the abyss they were together approach¬ 
ing. It was no idle vaunt she had made to 
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Lewis, that the principles inherited from lier 
father would save her from overt sin. Thus, 
thus would she flee the temptation when the 
heart had left the will to battle unaided. 

Her father! the gray old man who was 
toiling through this summer’s heat, in his de¬ 
serted home, as he had through so many sum¬ 
mers gone I he who had never given her an 
impatient or angry word—whose pride and joy 
she still was I The stroke would be severe 
upon him. Yet he would not refuse comfort. 
There were still left to him his boys—fine, 
manly fellows ; Jeannie and his baby-grand¬ 
child—his lost daughter’s gift. Tears rushed 
into the hot, wild eyes with this last image, 
but she would not let them flow. “Is it not 
better that I should leave her now, when the 
parting will give her no pain, when one little 
week will blot out my memory entirely from 
her mind, than to wait until she can recollect 
and miss me ?” 

The music had ceased. The revellers had 
dropped away faster than they had collected, 
when once the movement was made to retire. 
The murmur of the deep was the only sound 
abroad ; the stars were the only sentinels. 
Sarah arose, threw a shawl over her head, and 
cautiously unlocked the door. A strong rush 
of air blew it from her hold, and as she caught 
it, to draw it after her, she trod upon some 
object lying on the floor. Mechanically she 
stooped to pick it up. It was an infant’s shoe, 
a dainty little gaiter, that peeped, during the 
day, from beneath Baby Belle’s white skirt. 
To Sarah’s touch it seemed that the lining 
still retained the warmth of the child’s foot. 

Never, oh never, was the patter of those 
baby feet to make glad music for the mother’s 
ear I Others must guide and sustain her trial 
steps ; others smooth her daily path ; others 
direct the inexperience of the girl in the peril¬ 
ous passes where that mother had fallen and 
perished ! 

“ Oh, may I not bless her before I leave her 
forever?” she cried to stern Resolution. And 
Conscience rejoined, with meaning severity: 
“ Is it you who would breathe a blessing above 
her purity?” 

“ Suffer me, then, to take the farewell look I 
dared not grant myself before.” 

And while Resolution faltered at the impas¬ 
sioned appeal, she opened the nursery door and 
stole to the side of the crib. The night-lamp 
shed a feeble halo over the table whereon it 
stood. The rest of the room was in darkness. 
Mary’s light bedstead was close to the crib. 
Was hers that hard, short breathing, that sent 


a start and chill through the hearer ? A touch 
to the lamp threw a blaze of light over nurse 
and child. A sharp cry rang through the cham¬ 
ber. “ Mary ! Mary 1 get up !” 

The girl sprang to the floor before she com¬ 
prehended the meaning of the alarm. Mrs. 
Hammond had sunk into a chair beside the crib, 
from which she had snatched her infant. Baby 
Belle’s head was strained back; her hands 
clenched; her limbs stiffened in a deathlike 
spasm. The eyes were rolled out of sight under 
the lids ; and the four little teeth—her “most 
precious pearls,” the fond mother had called 
them — were hard-locked within the purple 
lips. 

Terrified as she was, Mary had the presence 
of mind to run for assistance. Mrs. Hunt and 
a physician were soon on the spot, and every 
appliance of the healing art that promised re¬ 
lief to the sufferer was used, but with partial 
effect. Sarah saw nothing but the child ; heard 
nothing but the doctor’s calm orders. 

“ You do not try to help her !” she said, im¬ 
patiently, as a convulsion, more fearful than any 
that had preceded it, seized the delicate frame. 

“ I could not do more, were it my own child, 
madam I” 

He was an elderly man, whose charity for 
fashionable mothers was very scant, and, having 
seen Mrs. Hammond in the ball-room the eve¬ 
ning before, he was not prepared for the solici¬ 
tude she manifested. 

“You had better let the nurse take her!” 
he said, more gently, as Sarah, with difficulty, 
held down the struggling hands that might do 
hurt to the head and face. 

“No! I will have no one touch her but 
myself!” 

The morning broke, the day heightened into 
noon, and the paroxysms only abated in vio¬ 
lence as the babe’s strength declined. Stead¬ 
fast to her word, the mother had not once 
resigned her. She had herself immersed her 
in the warm baths, applied the poultices, and 
administered the medicines prescribed. Mrs. 
Hunt was compassionate and active ; Mary 
sorrowful, and prompt with whatever service 
she could perform ; Lucy frightened and idle. 

Philip, who had often been in the outer room 
to make inquiries and offer aid, if any were 
required of him, was told, just before sunset, 
that he could go into the chamber. Mrs. Hunt 
invited him, and the information she added 
gave to his countenance a look of heartfelt sad¬ 
ness, as he followed her. Sarah sat in the 
middle of the room, so altered that he could 
scarcely credit the fact of her identity with the 
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being he had parted from the previous night. 
Her eyes were sunken, her features sharp¬ 
ened, and her complexion had the dead, gray¬ 
ish hue of an old woman’s. In her arms lay 
the babe, and, as she crouched over it, her 
mien of defiant protection suggested to him the 
idea of an unnatural savage guarding her 
young. He could not say whether or not she 
was aware of his presence until he knelt by 
the dying child and called it by name. 

“Baby Belle, do you know Uncle Philip?” 

The dark eyes, soft still through the gather¬ 
ing film, moved slightly, and Sarah said— 

“ Speak to her again I” 

“ Will Baby Belle come to uncle ?” 

This time there was no sign of consciousness. 
The wee hands clasped in the mother’s grew 
colder and colder, and the breath fluttered 
slowly through the parted lips. The end was 
near, and Philip’s pitying accent expressed his 
sense of this. 

“ Give her to me, dear Sarah I It is not 
right for you to keep her longer.” 

“ She is mine /” 

The glare that came to her eye with the 
three words revealed a desperation that would 
have done battle with the King of Terrors, had 
he appeared in visible shape to claim his victim. 

More faintly, slowly, trembled the life over the 
sweet mouth, and the hands, like waxen shapes, 
lay pulseless in the mother’s clasp; while 
through the silent room flowed the dirge of the 
sea. Shaken by the freshening breeze of eve¬ 
ning, the shutters of the western window swung 
ajar, letting in a golden ray upon mother and 
child, and along that path of light the untar¬ 
nished soul of Baby Belle was borne by its 
waiting angel—home I 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Aunt Sjlrah sat in the wide porch at the 
back of her house, knitting in hand. It was 
a still, but not oppressive August afternoon. 
There was not a ruffle on the bright surface of 
the river, and the long meadow grass was as 
smoothly spread out in the yellow sunshine. 
From the poultry-yard on the left arose a 
pleasant murmur, and now and then a stray 
hen tiptoed around the end of the liouse, sing¬ 
ing idly as she rambled. Charley lay on the 
green ground—his old reading-room—with a 
book before him, and to him Aunt Sarah’s 
motherly eyes turned most frequently. Those 
kindly orbs were dimmer than they were two 
summers ago, and the gentle face was a 
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thought more pensive. A glance into the sit¬ 
ting-room window, from where she sat, would 
have showed one Uncle Nathan’s empty arm¬ 
chair in the chimney-corner, and above it were 
suspended his cane and broad-brimmed hat, 
just as he had put them off when he took his 
departure for a country where neither shelter 
nor staff is needed. Aunt Sarah’s cap had a 
widow’s border now ; and in her faithful heart 
there was a sadder void than the death of her 
children had created—loving parent though 
she was—and yet more plentiful springs of 
sympathy for others bereaved and suffering. 

Her rocking-chair was set near the entrance 
of the hall that bisected the dwelling; and the 
front and back doors being open, she had a fair 
view of the public road, whenever she chose t'e 
look up the lane. The Shrewsbury stage met 
the boat at four o’clock, or soon after, and 
hearing a rumbling along the highway, which 
she knew presaged its transit through this end 
of the village, the old lady leaned forward to- 
catch a glimpse of the trunks upon the roof; 
this being all she could distinguish with cer¬ 
tainty above the fence. 

“ Why, it is stopping here !” she ejaculated, 
getting up to obtain a better look. “Who 
upon earth can it be ?” 

The coach rolled on, and the passenger for 
the farm-house came through the gate and 
down the lane. She was dressed in black, 
wore a crape veil, and carried a small hand- 
trunk. With hospitable instinct, Aunt Sarah 
advanced to the front porch to meet her, still 
entirely in the dark as to who it could be. 

“ She has a different look from any of the 
neighbors ; and there’s nobody in York would 
be likely to come to see me, except Betsy’s 
people, and it can’t be either of her girls !” 

At this stage of her cogitations, the visitant 
reached the step on which the hostess stood, 
and put away the long veil from a face so worn 
and seamed with grief, so hollow-eyed and old, 
that the ^ood aunt screamed outright in her 
distressed astonishment— 

“ Sarah, dear child ! can this be you ?” 

“ What I am now. Aunt Sarah. May I come 
in and stay with you a little while ?” 

“Stay with me, poor darling! As long as 
you like, and welcome ! Come right in ; you 
don’t look fit to stand !” 

She was not; for, now that the necessity for 
exertion was removed, she was faint and trem¬ 
bling. Aunt Sarah helped her up stairs to the 
room she^had occupied at her former visit, un¬ 
dressed her, and put her to bed. Sarah submit¬ 
ted like a child, too much exhausted to resist 
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being made an invalid of, or to offer any expla¬ 
nation of her singular apparition. She had not 
slept an hour at a time for many nights ; yet, 
when she had drank a cup of tea, and tried to eat 
a bit of the toast her aunt prepared and brought 
up to her, she fell into a profound slumber, 
which lasted until long after sunrise on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. Unclosing her eyes then, they 
rested upon the dear face, shaded by the widow’s 
cap, that watched at her bedside. A shadowy 
phantom of a smile flitted over her features at 
the recognition. 

“ It was not a dream, then ?” she said, lan¬ 
guidly. “ But I have dreamed of you often, of 
late—every night in which I have had any 
sleep. Aunt Sarah, I must tell you why I 
came to you I” 

“Not now, dear,” Aunt Sarah hastened to 
say, seeing the wild stare and the cloud return 
to her countenance. “Wait until you are 
stronger. I will bring up your breakfast, and 
when you have eaten it, you may try to dress, 
if you like. There will be time enough for 
your story, by and by. Charley is in a great 
fldget to see you.” 

Sarah submitted to the delay; but it was 
plain that she was not satisfled with it, and that 
her mind would be easier when once the tale 
was told. Aunt Sarah hindered her no longer 
a time than sufBlced for her to take the much 
needed refreshment, to bathe and dress, and 
to see and exchange a few sentences with 
Charley, who supported her down to the sitting- 
room. There, resting among the pillows of 
the lounge. Aunt Sarah beside her with the 
ubiquitous knitting-work in hand, lest too close 
observation should confuse her niece, the 
stricken one unfolded the whole of her sad 
history. 

No more affecting proof could have been 
given of her prostrated mind and will than this 
unreserved recital. The secret she had sold 
conscience and liberty to preserve she commu¬ 
nicated now without a blush. Here—where 
she had formed the intimacy that had shadowed 
so darkly her after days—she detailed every 
step of the wrong course to which this weak¬ 
ness was the key; went over all—the stormy 
parting with her husband ; her conviction of 
the mutual peril she and Philip were tempting 
in their daily communion ; her resolve of self- 
destruction—as circumstantially as if she were 
relating the biography of another. 

Aunt Sarah, horrified and pitiful by turns, 
struggled, with indifferent success, tq maintain 
equal composure, and against growing doubts 
of the narrator’s sanity. It was a striking and 


instructive contrast: the world-weary woman 
returning for consolation and advice to the 
simple-minded matron, to whom the artificial 
existence she now heard depicted—its gilded 
vices and giddy round of vanities ; its trials 
and temptations—were a wonderful, a mon¬ 
strous tale, as foreign to her sphere of princi¬ 
ples and feelings as if they had transpired in 
another world. But when Sarah came to speak 
of her child, her manner changed, her voice 
was hoarse and uneven, and over the care¬ 
worn visage there went such alternations of 
fierceness and heart-breaking sorrow that the 
listening mother, upon whose soul the shadow 
of her own children’s graves still lay long and 
dark, could hear no more in silence. 

“My poor girl I” she cried, falling on her 
knees, and throwing her arms around the re¬ 
clining figure. “ Dear child I Our Father in 
Heaven pity and comfort you 1 There is no 
help in man for such trouble as yours !” 

Sarah had not shed a tear in the course of 
her story. She said afterwards that she had 
not wept since they took her dead baby from 
her clasp ; but at this burst of unfeigned sym¬ 
pathy, this gush of pure love and compassion, 
the burning rock was cleft, and a blessed flood 
streamed from it. For some minutes they wept 
together without restraint, and when the more 
quiet grief of the elder mourner was repressed, 
the other still clung, sobbing, to her bosom. 

Aunt Sarah held and soothed her as she 
would have done a sorrowful child; stroking 
away the hair from her forehead, drying and 
kissing the tear-stained cheeks, with many an 
epithet of fond reassurance. 

“Let me finish ! There is very little more !” 
resumed Sarah, keeping her aunt’s hand fast 
in both of hers. “ We went back to the city, 
and the next day we laid her in Greenwood. 
We stayed at father’s—I would not return to 
the house that used to be mine. Father was 
very kind, and mother meant to be ; but she 
tormented me with suggestions and consulta¬ 
tions about my black clothes. Lucy was pining 
to get back to Newport. She said it was hot 
and dull in New York. Philip wanted to com¬ 
fort me, but I shunned him, and I think he 
was hurt by my conduct; but it was best, was 
it not. Aunt Sarah ?” 

“ Certainly, dear !” 

“ I had often imagined myself lonely before ; 
but I never dreamed of such a horror of deso¬ 
lation as filled my soul during the two days 
fhat I remained there, after all was over. 
Twenty times each night I would start from a 
feverish doze, thinking that I heard my baby 
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cry or moan, as she did in the intervals of those 
awful convulsions; and then would come in 
upon me—as if I had never felt it until then— 
the truth that I could never see her again, and 
that my wicked, wicked intention of deserting 
her had brought this judgment upon me. I 
could not stay there. Aunt Sarah I I heard 
other voices besides my child’s in the air, and 
saw strange, grinning faces in the darkness. 
But the worst was to see that, to every one but 
me, the world was the same that it had ever 
been. Father looked grave when I was in his 
sight; but the children could laugh and talk 
as if nothing had happened, and I have seen 
mother and Lucy chatting merrily in the room 
with the dressmaker over my new dresses, 
while they were criticizing the crape trimmings. 
And I had buried my last earthly hope in my 
baby’s grave I Then I remembered you, and 
how you had talked to me of your lost children, 
and how you had assured me of a home in your 
heart and house whenever I chose to claim it, 
and I believed in you. Aunt Sarah ! There are 
not many whom I do trust; but I was sure you 
never said what you did not mean. I would 
not tell them that I was coming, for I feared 
they would prevent me. I slipped out of the 
house when none of them were at home, and 
went to the nearest hack-stand, where I got 
into a carriage and drove down to the boat.” 

“ My dear, did you leave no letter to let them 
know where you had gone ?” 

“ No, ma’am. I was afraid they would come 
or send for me, and I cannot go back.” 

But your father—your mother ! Did you 
not think how distressed they would be when 
they missed you ? And your reputation ? What 
will be said when it is known that you have left 
your father’s house, and no one knows where 
you are ? You are very weak and tired, dear; 
but you must sit up, right away, and write a 
note home. Tell them that I will take care of 
you as long as you like to stay with me; but 
don’t lose a minute ! You may be in time for 
the afternoon boat.” 

Sarah obeyed ; and the careful old lady hur¬ 
ried Charley oflf to the boat, with directions to 
place the billet in the hands of the captain, 
who was a personal friend, and could be relied 
upon to post it directly he reached the city. 

Mr. Hunt replied without delay. Sarah’s 
absence had given rise to the most harrowing 
conjectures, made plausible by her extreme 
melancholy and fitful behavior since her infant’s 
death. The police had been privately notified 
of her disappearance, and cautiously worded 
advertisements inserted in the papers. He I 


regretted to add that Mr. Marlow, who, as Mr. 
Hammond’s nearest friend, was informed of 
the distressing occurrence, had thought proper 
to communicate the intelligence to Mr. H. be¬ 
fore Sarah’s note arrived, and the steamer 
bearing the letter had sailed. Mr. Hunt ex¬ 
pressed himself as entirely willing that his 
daughter should remain in her present retreat 
until her health of mind and body was re¬ 
established, but did not conceal his disappro¬ 
bation of the manner of her leaving home. 

Aunt Sarah looked concerned as she read 
this epistle, which her niece had passed over to 
her. 

am sorry for your . husband, my dear. 
Thig affliction, coming so close upon the other, 
will be a dreadful blow. It is a pity they did 
not wait awhile, until they knew something of 
your whereabouts, before writing to him.” 

“ I am more sorry that the news must be 
contradicted,” was the reply. “As we are 
now situated, the certainty of my death would 
be a relief to him. This was my reflection 
that night—” She left the sentence unflnished. 

“ My dear I” Aunt Sarah removed her spec¬ 
tacles, and surveyed her niece with her kind, 
serious eyes. “ Have you made up your mind 
to live separate from your husband for the 
rest of your life ?” 

“What else should I do, aunt? He will 
never come back unless I promise to love him, 
and that cannot be.” 

“ That doesn’t alter the fact of your duty, as 
I look at it. You ought to make him an offer 
to do right, at any rate. It would have been 
easier and pleasanter to live with him, if you 
had felt for him as a woman should for the 
man she marries ; but you are married to him, 
and in the sight of the Lord you ought to 
cleave to him, and him only. That is a solemn 
covenant, dear—‘ for richer, for poorer, for 
better, for worse!’ ‘Those whom God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder I’ It 
doesn’t excuse people, who take these vows 
upon them when the right spirit is wanting, 
that they never thought how awful the engage¬ 
ment was. Their obligations are just the 
same, whether they love or not.” 

“The responsibility does not rest with me. 
I performed my duty while we were together. 
The separation was his act, and he must abide 
the consequences. I have erred greatly. Aunt 
Sarah ; but ever since the night of our rup¬ 
ture, my conscience has been easy with respect 
to Mr. Hammond. I confessed that I had mis¬ 
led him, and begged his pardon. Could I do 
more ?” 
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“Put the case to yourself, child! Do not 
be angry if I speak out iny mind, and use 
against you some things you have told me. 
When you saw that Philip was growing to like 
you better and better, and that you felt nearer 
to him every day, why did you determine to 
die sooner than to have things go on so ?” 

“ Because it would have been a crime tor us 
to love each other—infamous treachery to my 
sister, to his wife, for us to name the word 
between us.” 

“ And how would Lucy have felt, if you had 
come to an understanding and spoken out the 
true feeling of your hearts ?” 

“ Hers is a careless, indolent nature, but 
this insult would have aroused her. She 
would never have forgiven him or me, had she 
suspected a warmer sentiment on either side 
than that of friendship.” 

“But an honorable, affectionate man like 
your husband, who thought his wife the most 
precious thing in the world, was to forget his 
disappointment, overlook your lack of love 
and truth towards him, only because you al¬ 
lowed that he had found out your real feelings 
at last,, and all the excuse you could give was 
that you could not help them 1 You were the 
one in fault all the way. through, from the day 
you engaged to marry him up to the minute 
when you would not say the word he begged 
from you to keep him at home. It is right that 
all the advance should come from you.” 

High-spirited as Sarah was, she was not an¬ 
gered by this plain-speaking. “ Faithful are 
the wounds of a friend;” and she felt that she 
had but this one. Aunt Sarah studied her 
thoughtful countenance before she renewed 
the argument. 

“ I am an old-fashioned woman, dear—born 
and bred in the country, where, thank Grod I I 
have spent all my life. But I’ve been think¬ 
ing about your story of the way people act and 
feel up there in York, and maybe in all other 
great, fine, money-making cities, and my notion 
is just this. I look back of their pushing and 
straining after riches, and show, and worldly 
vanities; every man for himself, and the one 
that climbs highest, forgetting as soon as he 
gets there that he was ever any lower, and 
ready to kick over anybody that tries to get 
alongside of him ; and I see that they have 
lost sight of the second great commandment— 
‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
Then I look back of this too, and I see where 
the greatest sin is, and—dear, bear with me I 
I see where you have gone furthest astray. 
Here’s a passage I was reading this morning 


that tells the whole story.” She raised the 
Bible from the table, and laid it upon Sarah’s 
lap. pointing as she did so to these words en¬ 
closed in brackets:— 

“ Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy 
salvation, and hast not been mindful of the 
rock of thy strength, therefore shalt thou plant 
pleasant plants, and shalt set it with strange 
slips. In the day thou shalt make thy plant 
to grow, and in the morning shalt thou make 
thy seed to flourish ; hut the harvest shall be a 
heap in the day of grief and desperate sorrow 

Mrs. Hunt would have regarded as an insult 
any expressed doubt of her religious principles 
and practice. She had a desirable pew in the 
fashionable church which was nearest her resi¬ 
dence, and, stormy Sabbaths excepted, it was 
generally full at morning service. When her 
children were presentable as to looks, very 
young babies being seldom pretty, they were 
offered in fine lawn and Valenciennes at the 
fount for the rite of baptism, and not a confir¬ 
mation had passed since her daughters were 
grown, that she did not fancy how interesting 
they would look kneeling before the surpliced 
bishop, heads gracefully bowed, and the regards 
of the whole congregation fixed upon them. 
Sarah never could be brought to the perform¬ 
ance of the commonest act of public worship, 
unless it was to rise with the rest, when a 
standing posture was prescribed by the prayer- 
book, and she shocked her mother by declar¬ 
ing that she only did this because she was 
tired of sitting 1 Lucy’s serene grace of devout¬ 
ness was beautiful, if not edifying to behold. 
Those who occupied adjacent pews involunta¬ 
rily suppressed their responses as her mellow 
tones repeated, with melancholy sweetness— 
“ Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners 1” 
And as the melting cadences entranced their 
ears, the lovely penitent was speculating upon 
the probable cost of Miss Han ton’s Parisian 
hat, or coveting Mrs. Beau Monde’s sable cloak. 

If Sarah had ever heard of regeneration, it 
was as a technical phrase of the church articles 
and christening service. Of its practical mean¬ 
ing, its inward application, its absolute neces¬ 
sity to the safety of the soul, she had as vague 
a conception as a Parsee or New Zealand can¬ 
nibal would have formed. She had read the 
Bible in connection with rhetorical lectures, and 
admired it as a noble specimen of Oriental lite¬ 
rature. What other associations could she 
have with it? A handsome copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, surmounted by a book of common 
prayer, lay on a stand in Mrs. Hunt’s third 
and rear parlor, and was dusted when a like 
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attention was paid to the other ornaments of 
tables and stageres. An Oxford edition, russet 
antique, formed one of the wedding-gifts of each 
of the sisters, and in due time was laid in 
pious pomp on its purple pillow in the library 
corner. It was hardly strange, then, that the 
quotation, so apposite to the case in point, 
should fail to impress her very strongly. Aunt 
Sarah had gone out, deeming solitary reflection 
the best means of enforcing the lesson she had 
tried to inculcate, and, after re-reading the 
two verses, without further appropriation of 
their meaning, Sarah turned leaf after leaf of 
the volume, catching here and there a sen¬ 
tence of the large print, so grateful to the fail¬ 
ing sight of her who was its daily student. 

“ David said unto his servants—‘ Is the child 
dead V And they said ‘ He is dead !’ ” 

The smitten chord in the mother’s heart sent 
out a ring of pain, and her listless hand paused 
upon the open page. It is a simple story—the 
royal parent’s unavailing wrestle with the Chas- 
tener, the dread end of his suspense, and the 
efficacy of the affliction, made manifest in the 
calm resignation, the sanctifled trust of the 
mourner. But when received as Sarah read 
it, with the vision of a similar death-scene inter¬ 
mixing itself with its unadorned details, the 
fresh blood still welling from the wound made 
by the tearing away of a portion of one’s own 
life, every line is fraught with truth and 
pathos. 

Can I bring him back again ? I shall go to 
him, but he shall not return to me ! ” 

“Go to her! Oh, if I could! My baby I my 
baby!” 

To the low, sad cry succeeded a season of 
yearning and of tears. It was an echo of the 
wail of the heathen mother who, centuries 
ago, having seen her babes slain before her 
eyes, cried aloud, in unselfish agony, as the 
sword, reeking with their blood, was plunged 
into her own bosom—“ 0, my children I where 
are ye ?” 

Sleep on, in thy lowly bed upon the hillside, 
sweet Baby Belle ! Like the pale buds that 
are fading with thee in thy narrow resting- 
place, thy mission on earth is accomplished. 
Joy, young freed spirit, if, stealing through the 
melodies of Heaven, there comes to thee the 
whisper of that mother’s call! Fair lamb I 
the love that folded thee in the Shepherd’s 
arms designed likewise, in recalling thee, to 
lure the wandering parent home I 

14* 


CHAPTER XIX. 

“ My dear Lewis : Before you receive this 
letter, you will have had the explanation of my 
disappearance from New York. A merciful 
Providence directed me, in my partial derange¬ 
ment, to this peaceful retreat. Here I have 
found rest for body and soul—peace such as 
the world could never give the heart, even 
were it not bowed down by a sorrow like mine. 
Not that I forget past errors ; nor that the re¬ 
view does not humble me in the dust. I con¬ 
fess, with shame and bitterness of spirit, my 
wasted years, my unsanctified affections, my 
evil passions. But for the assurance of the 
Father’s pardon, the Saviour’s loving pity, the 
black catalogue would strike me dead with 
horror anh anguish. It is a fearful thing to be 
made to see one’s self as she is; to scan in 
terrified solicitude the record of a life,' and find 
there nothing better than pride, misanthropy, 
falsehood, hatred of men—rebellion against 
God. It is a sweet experience to taste, how¬ 
ever tremblingly, the consolations of the Friend 
who invites the weary and heavy-laden to draw 
near and learn of Him. In His strength—not 
in that feebleness I once called power—have I 
resolved to lead a new life. Of the causes 
which have contributed to produce this change, 
we will speak more at length when we meet. 

“ ‘When we meet!’ Lewis, will you, can 
you forget your manifold wrongs and come 
back to me ? I do not plead, now, ‘ for the sake 
of our child.’ Her sinless soul henceforth can 
know no pain or woe. God saw that I was not 
worthy of her, and He took her. In the earlier 
weeks of my selfish mourning, I had no thought 
of gour bereavement. Latterly, I have longed 
to comfort you, for I know that your heart is 
riven by this stroke. She was your joy, as she 
was my angel of peace. Her loss is our common 
sorrow. Shall it not draw us together ? Yet, 
as I have said, our estrangement cannot now 
affect her. Thoughtless of evil, she passed 
away. Had she lived, the Omniscient only 
knows what grief and mortification might have 
darkened her pathway. Nor do I desire a 
reconcihation as a shield from the world’s sneer 
or ban. I hold its applause and its censure 
alike cheaply. In prosperity its favors were 
painted, tasteless fruit; in adversity it would 
have fed my starving heart with husks. But 
for my sake—by the thought of my late and 
sore repentance ; by the remorse that must 
gnaw my spirit, when I remember your noble 
trust in me, your unswerving fidelity, your 
generous love and my base requital of it all; 
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by the sorrow that never leaves me by day or 
by night—forgive me, and return to the home 
we have both forsaken ! I will serve you very 
faithfully, my husband I I have gained other 
and higher views of the marriage relation with¬ 
in a short time past. However presumptuously 
I may have assumed its responsibilities, how¬ 
ever unworthily I performed its duties in former 
days, I would enter upon our re-engagement 
with a solemn sense of w\iat I owe to you and 
to Him who united us. You must have de¬ 
spised me at our parting, and since. Perhaps 
you have come to think of me with dislike as 
well as contempt. I will bear this—grievous 
though the burden will be—as a part of my 
righteous punishment. I will never murmur— 
never, even in thought, accuse you of unjust 
harshness, if you will grant me the opportunity 
to make what amends I can for all you have 
lost aud’sulfered through my fault.” 

Sarah was still far from strong ; and wearied 
as much by the intensity of lier feelings as by 
the manual effort of writing, she laid the pen 
down, and leaned back in the cushioned chair. 
Her table stood in the parlor beneath the win¬ 
dow overlooking the river. The room was prim 
and clean, as of yore, with its straight lines of 
chairs ; its shining specks of mirrors ; the grim 
black profiles above the mantel, and the green 
boughs in the fire-place. The outer scene was 
in its general features that which the girl had 
surveyed, with pleased surprise, the July eve¬ 
ning of her arrival here two years ago. 

Only two years ! The sufferings and life- 
lessons of twenty had been crowded into that 
brief space. The meadows were growing sere, 
as if scorching winds had swept over them, 
and the stream reflected truthfully ; yet one 
could have fancied, sadly, the changing foliage 
fringing its borders. But the sky, with its 
tender blue and fleecy clouds, ever shifting, yet 
ever retaining their likeness to one another— 
the river’s smooth, steady flow, were the same ; 
fit emblems both of them of counsels which are 
mercy and truth through all their workings ; 
of love that abideth forever ! 

The train of thought was replete with re¬ 
freshing to the spirit that was striving, in 
prayer and watchfulness, to adhere to the right, 
to accept, with meek submission, all that her 
cup yet held of pungent or nauseous lees. 
There was no affectation in the humble tone of 
her letter. She would not begin it until she 
had mastered the stubborn remnant of her native 
pride. It should be nothing to her that her 
husband had wilfully separated himself from 
her and refused her overtures of reconcilement. 


If this was unkindness, it was all she could 
reproach him with in the course of time they 
had spent together. He had been a true friend, 
an honorable protector, and dimly still, but 
more justly than ever before, she perceived 
that into his love for her there had entered 
none of the merely prudential considerations, 
the cool calculations, wherewith she used to 
account for his choice of herself as a helpmeet. 
Where, in the world’s heartless circles, could 
she point out another wife as much indulged, 
as much honored in public and in private as 
she once was by him ? Mournfully, if not lov¬ 
ingly, she dwelt upon the countless evidences 
of his cordial fulfilment, in letter and in spirit, 
of his part of their mutual engagement, with 
something of the sinking of heart the alchemist 
may have felt when, after he had by a mechani¬ 
cal and habitual fling of his arm, tossed the 
eagerly-sought philosopher’s stone into the sea 
as a worthless pebble, he discovered that the 
divining steel he held had been changed to 
gold by its touch. 

To whom of us has not an experience similar 
to this come ? It may be that the eyes which 
once besought affection with dumb and disre¬ 
garded eloquence are closed and rayless for 
all future time ; the lips that told, with modest 
frankness, how dear we were to hearts we 
cared not then to win, are now but silent dust. 
Or, perchance, grieved by indifference, repelled 
by unkindness, those hearts have sought and 
found in other loves solace for the pain we in 
our blindness inflicted. It matters little whether 
they be dead to all the world, or only to us. 
In either case, the longing and despair of our 
lonely lives are rendered the more unendurable 
from the flash of tardy truth that shows us, 
side by side, with our actual poverty of heart 
riches, the tranquil beauty of the pictured 
“ might have been.” 

Aunt Sarah had gone on a visit to a neigh¬ 
bor; the hired girl was in the distant wash¬ 
house ; and Charley considered it his duty to 
linger within easy reach of his cousin, should 
she need him for any purpose. To guard her 
from all chance of intrusion, he stationed him¬ 
self on the front porch steps, with liis book on 
his knee. For an hour, he read on uninterrupt¬ 
edly ; then, glancing up as he turned a leaf, 
he saw a gentleman coming down the gravel- 
walk. He looked thin and anxious, and his 
restless eye wandered from door to windows, 
as in expectation of seeing some one besides 
the boy. With a ready apprehension of his 
infirmity, only to be accounted for by some 
prior knowledge of the person he saluted, he 
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took from his pocket a card, which he pre¬ 
sented before he shook hands with the silent 
host. Charley’s intelligent face was one beam 
of pleasure as he read, and his warm grasp 
showed his sympathy in the happiness he fan¬ 
cied was in store for his cousin. Inviting the 
guest by a gesture to follow him, he went 
softly to the parlor-door, tapped lightly—too 
lightly, indeed, to attract the notice of the 
musing occupant of the room, then drew back 
the bolt, admitted the stranger, and delicately 
withdrew. 

Sarah heard the door open and Charley’s 
retreating footsteps, and, supposing that he had 
peeped in to see that she was comfortable and 
wanted for nothing, she did not look around. 
The intruder stood still one step within the 
room, as if unable to advance or speak. The 
languid attitude of the figure before him, so 
unlike the self-poise and quiet energy of her 
former deportment, her black dress, even the 
wasted hands dropped so wearily upon her 
lap, told of the storm that had passed over her, 
the utter revolution in her life and nature. A 
struggling sigh he could not repress broke 
from the gazer’s breast, and Sarah turned 
hastily towards him. She did not swoon, as 
he feared she would. A thrill, like an electric 
shock, shook her from head to foot; a wild 
inquiry looked from her eyes ; a question of 
the reality of the appearance, succeeding so 
closely to—did it grow out of her reverie ? 
Lewis put this imagination to flight. 

“ Sarah I” he said, pressing iu his the hands 
she extended mutely. “They told me you 
were lost, and I hurried home to find you. I 
could not wait for your permission to come to 
you, when I learned in New York that I had a 
living wife 1 The loss of the child was heavy 
enough ; but this—” He could say no more. 

“ I am thankful! I am glad that you are 
here!” A faint, beautiful smile shone over 
lier v^an features. “ And our baby, Lewis ! We 
must remember that she is an angel now!” 


CHAPTER XX. 

To no one except Aunt Sarah were the facts 
of the estrangement and reconciliation of her 
relatives ever revealed, and within her faithful 
bosom the secret was hidden as securely as in 
a tomb. 

Great was the chagrin of gossips, male and 
female, when it was known that Mrs. Ham¬ 
mond’s strange flight from her father’s house, 
which had leaked out nobody knew how, and 


been variously construed into an elopement, a 
freak of derangement, and a deliberate inten¬ 
tion of suicide, according to the degrees of 
charity possessed by the theorists, was a very 
innocent and uiiromantic journey to the country 
home of her favorite aunt and godmother, a 
lady of ample fortune and benevolent heart, 
who would iu all probability make her name¬ 
sake her heiress. Under her care, and for the 
benefit of the seclusion so congenial to one in 
her affliction, and the salt air so necessary for 
the restoration of her impaired health, Mrs. 
Hammond had remained until her husband’s 
return from abroad. 

Mrs. Hunt had told Mrs. A., who had told Mrs. 
B., who repeated it to Mrs. C., how he had not 
stopped in New York an hour after he stepped 
ashore from the Adriatic. He drove to the 
bank, and ascertained from Mr. Hunt that his 
wife was with her aunt, and that a boat which 
would laud him near Shrewsbury was to leave 
in fifteen minutes. So he drove down post¬ 
haste, and jumped on board of her after the 
plank had been drawn in and the wheels 
began to move. There never was a more de¬ 
voted husband or a more attached pair, Mrs. 
Hunt affirmed. 

“More than she could say for that flirting 
Mrs. Benson and her other half,” agreed A. B. 
and C. unanimously. 

“ Her conduct at Newport was scandalous, 
and would have been outrageous if he had not 
watched her like a lynx!” said Mrs. Beau 
Monde, who had never been able to secure one 
half as many admirers as had Lucy, and hated 
her as honestly as if they were a couple of 
Biddies pulling caps for Patrick or Murphy. 

“I don’t see why he should have felt jea¬ 
lous, I am sure. He wasn’t dying of love for 
her! That could be seen with half an eye. 
They say he loved Mrs. Hammond before he 
addressed her sister, and married this one out 
of spite, ” rejoined Mrs. Townes, who had made 
beaux yeux at the disiinguS Southerner for three 
whole evenings, and won only the most indif¬ 
ferent glances in requital. 

“ Mrs. Hammond behaved very prudently !” 
pronounced Mrs. Greyling, “ and dressed very 
well. I suppose Mr- Hammond brought her 
some elegant things from abroad. Pity she is 
in mourning, and must dress plainly at pre¬ 
sent ! If I were in her place—as it was only a 
baby—I would not wear black more than six 
months, unless it was very becoming.” 

“ She has become very religious, you know,” 
said Mrs. Parton. 

“ Indeed ! People are apt to, I think, when 
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there has been dfeath in the family,” concluded 
Mrs. Greyling, pensively. I remember, when 
my poor sister died, I used to look forward to 
church and Sunday with real pleasure. I could 
not go anywhere on week-days, you know, 
although there were piles of tickets lying in 
my card-receiver, and we had just taken a box 
at the opera that very winter I I declare, I 
should have lost the run of the fashions en¬ 
tirely, and forgotten people’s faces, if I had not 
gone to church. I dare say, too, that she finds 
some comfort in religion—poor woman ! if 
what the preachers and good books tell us be 
true.” 

Had Sarah found comfort ? 

Look we, for reply, to the chastened lustre of 
the eye, where once burned restless fires, like 
the sunward gaze of the imprisoned eagle ; to 
the holy serenity struggling through and finally 
dispelling the clouds of memory and regret 
that, at times, would roll in between her soul 
and the bright, sustaining hope upon which 
Faith would have its regards forever fixed ; to 
her daily life, sanctified by prayer, beneficent 
in good works, and by its unostentatious love¬ 
liness winning others, first to admire, then to 
imitate; to the wifely submission and loving 
kindness of her bearing to her husband, her 
grateful estimate of the affection he lavished 
upon her, the deep, true tenderness growing 
up in her heart for this fond and noble com¬ 
panion ; look we, lastly, to the snowy marble 
guarding that tiny mound in Greenwood, where 
the mother once believed that hope and joy 
were buried to know no awaking. 

“BABT BELLE,” 

INFANT DAUGHTER OP 

LEWIS AND SARAH HAMMOND. 

SHE WENT HOME 

July 16, 18—, aged 8 months. 

” Is it well with thee f Is it well with thy husband ? 

Is it well with the child ? ’ ’ And she answered^ 

” It is well!” 


Cheerful Music. —The poet Carpani once 
asked his friend Haydn how it happened that 
his church music was always of an animating, 
cheerful, and gay description. Haydn’s answer 
was, “ I cannot make it otherwise. I write 
according to the thoughts which I feel. When 
I think upon God, my heart is so full of joy, 
that the notes dance and leap, as it were, from 
my pen ; and since God has given me a cheer¬ 
ful heart, it will be easily forgiven me that I 
serve him with a cheerful spirit.” 


THE SOLDIElf’S WAYSIDE DREAM. 

BY 6. F. FLINT. 

{Seventh Illinois Infantry.) 

The word was “Rest.” The dusty road was rocky, 
worn, and steep ; 

And many a sun-browned soldier’s face sank on his 
breast to sleep. 

Afar, the Alabama hills swept round in billowy lines; 

The soft green of their bowery slopes was dotted dark 
with pines; 

And from their tops a gentle breeze, born in the cloud¬ 
less sky, 

Stole through the valley where a stream was slowly 
warbling by; 

And, as it passed, it brought a cloud of odors in its 
plumes. 

Of violets and columbines, and milk-white plum-tree 
blooms. 

The coolness and the perfume o’er my weary senses 
crept. 

And with my musket on my arm I bowed my head and 
slept. 

No more the Alabama hills ; no more the waving pines. 

But still the scent of violets and red wild columbines: 

I drew my breath in ecstasy, my feet were shod with 
joy— 

I dreamed I trod the prairie sod in my beautiful Illinois. 

The lark sang welcome from the grass, the well-known 
path along. 

And the jpulsations of my heart seemed echoes of his 
song; 

I thought the sunlight never shone so gloriously before; 

But sweeter were the smiles of love that met me at the 
door. 

0 hold my hand while yet you may, love of my earlier 
years. 

And wet my face, my mother, with thy proud and happy 
tears! 

And bless me again, my father—bless me again, I pray! 

For I hear the bugle—I hear the drum—I have but' an 
hour to stay. 

Alas ! my dreaming words were true; I woke, and knew 
it all— 

I heard the clamor of the drum—I heard the captain’s 
call; 

And over all another voice I oft had heard before: 

A sound that stirs the dullest heart—the cannon’s muf¬ 
fled roar I 

No longer “Rest,” but “Forward!” for, ere the day is 
done, ,. , 

It will tell of the fearful glory of a battle lost and won ; 

And ere the breath of its blackened lips has time to lift 
away, 

My hand must be red and warm with blood, or white 
and cold as clay ! 

0 pray for me in thy gentle heart, love of my earlier 
years! 

And mother, only weep for me those proud and happy 
tears! 

And bless me again, my father, bless me while yet you 
may! 

My dream-words may be doubly true—I may have but 
an hour to stay ! 


A TRUE believer, when blessed with a smiling 
imagination, is the happiest of mankind. 








SLATE-PENCIL DEAWINGS. 

These Slate-pencil drawings are from Fisher & Brother’s very pretty Drawing-Books. 
Price 12i cents a number. 
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NOVELTIES FOE AUGUST. 


CHEMISETTE, WAIST, SLEEVES, CAP, COIFFUKE, ETC. 


Fig. L 


Fig. 3. 



Fig. 1.—New style of chemisette, trimmed 
with deep lace. 

Fig. 2.—Waist made of black lace ; the upper 
part plain, and the lower part trimmed with 
puffs of the lace, with black velvet between. 
The sleeves are trimmed to match. 

Fig. 3.—Fancy muslin undersleeve, trimmed 
with a ruffle. 
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Fig. 4.—New style of muslin undersleeve 
open to the elbow, and trimmed with a hand¬ 
some ruffle. 

Fig. —Full suit for a little boy, suitable 

for any material. 

Fig. 6.—An infant’s cap, formed of embroi¬ 
dery, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace and 
a very large cherry velvet rosette. 
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Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 



Fig. •/. 



Fig. 7.—Coiffure composed of lavender velvet 
and black lace, and liiglilj ornamented with 
roses and fancy grasses. 


PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

No, 473 Broadway^ New York, 

Burnside Habit ,—A new riding-habit, the 
jacket closely resembling a gentleman’s cut¬ 
away coat; the skirt of the jacket is quite 
short; the sleeve, the plain tight-fitting coat 
style, with a turned-back cuflf. This habit is 


very pretty made in either blue or green cloth, 
the collar and cuffs being velvet, and when 
worn with the new buff or white vest, with a 
small neck-tie and puffed linen under-shirt. 



with a small standing collar, is as st^^lish and 
perfect a costume as our lady equestrians can 
adopt. 

The buttons may be either gold or velvet, to 
match the collar. 



The Leonora Sleeve ,—This sleeve is closed at 
the wrist, but cut open nearly up to the elbow. 
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so as to show the white nndersleeve. It is 
shaped like the small bishop, only longer. It 
is then cut up at the back about half way, 
gathered on each side, and a trimming of ruf¬ 
fles, or ribbon laid on, finished with a bow at 
the top of the opening. The sleeve is also 
gathered at the seam, inside the arm ; it has a 
cap cut in two points, trimmed like the open¬ 
ing at the back of the sleeve, and finished with 
a bow, and a small turned-back cuflf, cut and 
trimmed like the cap. 

Misses' Street Sack ,—This pattern is sack 
shape, with a seam in the back. The front has 
a seam or small gore taken out, beginning at 



the arm-size, and runs about half the length of 
the sack. This seam fits it slightly, and gives 
a better outline than when the usual fulness is 


left in ; requiring two and a half yards for a 
child of thirteen years. 

The Clerical Tie ,—This is one of the nume¬ 
rous variations of the popular tie, called “ Cle¬ 
rical.” It is made without a bow, merely two 
wide ends with a catch across, in which the 



brooch is placed. It is composed of very fine 
muslin or bishop lawn edged, and trimmed 
with rows of Valenciennes lace; between each 
row of lace the muslin is delicately embroi¬ 
dered. The “ Clerical” is also very pretty 
edged with lace, and having a handsome me¬ 
dallion in each end. Another kind, much 
worn, is made of fine muslin with large bows, 
the ends simply tucked, or tucked and inser¬ 
tion let in. Any of these styles are elegant 
and becoming, especially to a fair complexion. 
This tie is well suited to light silks and other 
fabrics. 


EMBROIDERY. 

O O o o 


o o 



BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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LATEST STYLES OF APEOFTS. 


Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. The Medori Apron .—This apron has a I velvet are laid round the apron and the sash is 
small girdle bound with black velvet, with a | heavily fringed. 

white edge. Two rows of black and white | Fig. 2. The Alezandra .—This apron is made 


Fig. 2. 



VOIi. LXVII.— 15 
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of black silk and trimmed with narrow pinked 
ruffles. A white braid is laid through the cen¬ 
tre of the ruffle on the front of the apron, and 
the buttons are black, with white centres. 


GENTLEMAN’S KNICKERBOCKER STOCK¬ 
ING-KNITTING. 

Materials .—6 ounces of coarse Scotch yarn, gray or 
brown; 5 knitting needles, No. 16, Bell Gauge. This 
will make a very strong and thick stocking, hut if 
wished finer, fingering yarn may he used instead. 



There are but few articles which a lady has 
it in her power to work which prove really ser¬ 
viceable to a gentletnan. For long pedestrian 
excursions, the Knickerbocker possesses great 
advantages over the ordinary long trousers ; 
and as the time has now come for summer excur¬ 


sions, we trust that the following simple direc¬ 
tions will prove useful to those ladies who wish 
to provide the travellers with Knickerbocker 
stockings. 

Commence on the top of the leg, cast on 31 
stitches on each of four needles, in all 124 
stitches. Keep the fifth needle to make it 
round. 

Isf round .—Knit 2 and purl 2 alternately ; 
repeat all round. Work 41 rounds more the 
same. 

43t? round .—Purl the first stitch, knit the 
rest plain. Work 140 rounds plain, but purl¬ 
ing the 1st stitch of every alternate round, 
which is to be continued to the end of the heel 
to form the seam ; then to decrease the leg. 

I'^Athround, —Knitl, knit 2 together, knit the 
rest plain to the last 2 stitches, then knit 1, 
slip 1, turn the slipped stitch over the knitted 
one, which will make the decrease stitches 
correspond with the other side of the seam. 

Knit 4 rounds plain, still purling the seam 
stitch. 

Repeat the last 5 rounds 18 times more, 
when it will be reduced to 8G stitches. 

Knit 82 rounds plain as before. 

Then to shape the heel, purl 1, knit 22, turn 
back so as to work on the last stitches; and 
for the 

Is^ row .—Slip 1, purl 44, turn back. 

2d .—Slip 1, knit 21, purl the seam, knit 22, 
turn back; these 45 stitches should all be on 
one needle, and the remaining 41 stitches are 
to be kept on two of the needles until required 
for the front. Repeat these 2 rows 29 times 
more. 

61s<.—Slip 1, purl the rest. 

62c?.—Slip 1, knit 19, knit 2 together, purl 1, 
slip 1, knit 1, turn over, knit 20. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 3 times more, working 
one stitch less each time before decreasing; 
then slip 1, purl 18. Place the two needles 
together, so as to double the work, and with 
the 3d needle slip 1, then knit a stitch off each 
pin together, turn the slipped stitch over, knit 
a stitch off each pin together again, turn the 
1st stitch over, and repeat until these stitches 
are cast off. 

The I^’STEP. —Commence at the last stitch of 
the 41 left on the needle, and with the 3d 
needle raise 36 stitches from the selvage of 
the rows at the right side of the heel. Take 
another needle and raise 36 stitches from the 
left side of the selvage ; and for the 

Is^ round .—Knit the 41 stitches on the two 
needles, then on the stitches which were raised 
purl 1, knit 70, purl 1. 
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2c?.—All plain. 

3c?.—Knit 41, purl 1, slip 1, knit 1, turn over, 
knit 66, knit 2 together, purl 1. 

Repeat the last 2 rounds 13 times more, knit¬ 
ting 2 stitches less at the 66 stitches each time. 
Then work 63 rounds plain, purling the 2 seam 
stitches every alternate round. 

93c?.—Knit 2 together, knit 37, slip 1, knit 1, 
turn over, purl 1, knit 2 together, knit 38, 
slip 1, knit 1, turn over, purl 1. 

94?A. All plain. 

Repeat these 2 rounds 12 times more, knitting 
2 stitches less between each of the decreases ; 
then double the remaining stitches and cast 
them off the same as at the heel. 


PATTERNS FOR NETTING OR CROCHET. 
Fig. 1. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Serviettes suitable for fruit- 
baskets or small trays. Their effect will be 

Fig. 2. 
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considerably improved if they are edged round 
with a broad net fringe. 


A NEW MODE OF PAINTING IN OIL. 

BY A CONTRIBUTOR, 

Procure a stretcher the size of the engraving, 
allowing only so much of the margin to remain 
as will bring the frame to the edge of the pic¬ 
ture when it is done. Procure also the finest 
and whitest canton flannel, and nail it to the 
stretcher with small tacks, closely and evenly, 
and as tight as possible, leaving the nap side 
up. Dissolve a few cents’ worth white glue, 
when dissolved, put it into boiling water, and 
stir continually for a few moments. Have 
ready some clear starch, nicely prepared in 
cold water, and stir into the boiling glue. 
Take a flat bristle brush, and apply the prepa¬ 
ration to the canton flannel evenly, moving the 
brush, the way the nap lies, smoothly, until 
every part of Uie flannel is saturated. Lay the 
lithograph on a clean white cloth (after wetting 
it thoroughly in clean water), and lay another 
clean cloth upon it to absorb the superfluous 
moisture. Then let two persons take hold of 
the engraving, one person at each end, and lay 
it carefully and exactly, right side up, the 
wrong side next to the nap of the flannel. 
Take a soft clean cloth, and, commencing in 
the middle of the picture, rub lightly all over, 
until it is perfectly smooth, free from blisters 
and air-bubbles. Then with the brush, which 
must be fine and smooth, go over the picture 
with the same preparation, and set it away to 
dry. 

After it is perfectly dry, give it one more 
coat, being cautious to have it perfectly dry at 
first. Allow not the least lump or roughness 
to exist in the glue. When the last coat is 
perfectly dry, commence to paint on the side 
prepared with the glue in the same manner as 
if it was a sketch drawn for oil painting by an 
artist, observing the lights and shades as they 
are found in the lithograph. Proceed in the 
same manner as in the oil painting, putting on 
as many coats as are desired (though two will 
generally be found sufficient), glazing, scum¬ 
bling, and being especially' careful and delicate 
in blending the tints. There will be no real 
necessity for so much labor; but each artist 
can follow his own plan. When the engraving 
is painted, let it dry perfectly before varnishing, 
which must be done with pure mastic varnish, 
laid on quite thin, or, if' thick, diluted with 
spirits of turpentine. 

The advantage in this style of painting is the 
saving of time and labor in sketching, also in 
the number of coats required. Landscapes are 
formed very nice in this way, and defy the 
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closest observer to discover that they are en¬ 
gravings. If well mounted and properly pre¬ 
pared, they will last as long as any other paint¬ 
ings. Let the frame touch the edge of the 
engraving, covering the margin, and receiving 
the stretcher also, as in oil painting. 

The preparation of glue must be applied 
when moderately warm ; not a lump, however 


small, must be allowed either on the flannel or 
on the engraving. The colors can be chosen 
according to taste. Use the best tube oil paint 
and best brushes, a palette and knife. Thin a 
little with poppy oil, if necessary. Very small 
white objects need not be painted at all—the 
varnishing will give the efiect. Commence 
painting at the top, and go from left to right. 


NAME FOK MARKING. 



gentleman’s flannel shiet. 



A new pattern, which will be found very convenient. 
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A NETTED TIDY. 

JlfaferirtZ^.—Three meshes ; No. 1, round mesh, a quar¬ 
ter of an inch to measure round ; No. 2, a half an inch 
flat mesli; No. 3, three-quarters of an inch, also flat. It 
will be necessary to place a number on each of the 
meshes. No. 6 cotton. No. 8 cotton, or Magenta-colored 
Andalusian wool. 

With round mesh. Net on a foundation 
(which must afterwards be cut off). 16 stitches, 


unite, and net 4 rows of knots, or three dia¬ 
monds. 

No. 1 mesh. Net 2 stitches into every loop. 

Round mesh.. Net 3 rows, or 2 diamonds. 

No. 1 flat mesh. Net 2 stitches into each loop. 

Round mesh. Net 2 rows or 1 diamond. 

No. 1 mesh. 1 row plain. 

Same mesh. Net 2 stitches into each loop= 
128 stitches. 

Round mesh. 5 rows, or 4 diamonds. 

No. 1 mesh. 1 row plain *. 

Same mesh. 1 row netting, 2d stitch 1st, and 
1st stitch 2d. 

Round mesh. 2 plain rows, or 1 diamond *. 
Repeat from * to * again. 

No. 1 mesh. Net three stitches into every 
loop. 

Round mesh. 1 row, taking up 3 loops into 
every stitch. Now continue these 2 last rows 
till there are 5 patterns of the long stitches 
(the last part of the pattern must finish with 
the small round mesh). 


No. 1 mesh. Net 2 stitches into every loop. 

Round mesh. Net sufficient rows to make 13 
diamonds, reckoning them perpendicviarly, and 
not across. 

No. 2 mesh. 1 row plain. * 

Same mesh. Net 4 stitches into every loop. 

No. 1 mesh. 1 row taking up 4 loops of last 
row into every stitch. 

Repeat these 2 last rows for six patterns of 
L stitches more ; after the 
last row when No. 1 mesh is 
netted, net with same mesh 
2 more rows plain. 

Border. —* No. 3 mesh. 
Net 9 stitches into 1 loop 
(remove this mesh, and take 
up No. 1 mesh), then net 5 
stitches, i, e., 1 stitch into 
every loop, repeat from *, 
thus using the 2 meshes al¬ 
ternately all round. 

Round mesh. Begin on the 
L stitches, and net 1 stitch 
into every loop of the 9, then 
net 2 of the short stitches 
into 1, then 1 * plain, then 
net the 2 remaining short 
stitches into 1, and repeat. 

Same mesh. 2 next rows. 
Net 1 stitch into every loop 
all round. 

No. 1 mesh. 1 row, netting 
1 stitch into every alternate 
loop. 

Darning the Pattern. —The beauty and 
strength of the darning in all netted work de¬ 
pends so much upon the method of working, 
that a few words upon the subject will not.be 
out of place. The darning should always run 
one way; the needle used should be a blunt 
top rug needle of large size ; the end of cotton 
should never be longer than can be conveniently 
used. Pirst, to fasten on, make a small loop 
in the cotton about four inches from the end, 
pass the needle through one thread of the dia¬ 
mond, then through the small loop, and draw 
it up tight (this short end of cotton must after¬ 
wards be darned in), darn the pattern till the 
long end is used to within an inch or two, then 
tie on another end with a weaver’s knot very 
tight, and continue the work, slipping the 
needle and cotton where the pattern requires it 
between the basket-work resemblance of the 
darning, and when required to fasten oiF, run 
the cotton backwards and forwards, so that it 
is unseen, till it becomes impossible to unravel 
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with washing. To darn the present engraved 
pattern, run a piece of colored wool into every 
20th diamond from top to bottom ; in each of 
these divisions the pattern must be worked; 
then in the 10th .diamond, close against the 
bottom rows of the border, commence to work 
the centre of the termination of the pattern, as 
in engraving, with Trafalgar cotton or Andalu¬ 
sian wool. 


TUFT NETTING- IN WOOL AND COTTON. 

Materials. —Cotton, No. 4; a flat mesh five-eighths of 
an inch wide, two long netting needles, and some skeins 
of Magenta or red vi 9 let-colored Berlin or Andalusian 
wool; the latter is the prettiest, and does not felt or mat 
together like the Berlin wool. 

This netting is entirely original, and is not 


to be found in any netting or other books treat¬ 
ing of fancy-work. It works well, and is adapt¬ 
ed for sofa pillows, work-table covers, and 
tidies. 

An even number of stitches, but edge stitches 
may be added. 


row .—Plain with cotton. 

2d .—Net two stitches with cotton; having 
threaded the wool on one needle, lay the cotton 
needle down; not cut it off; take up the wool 
needle, and in the same stitch that has the last 
knot of cotton, pass the needle with the wool 
up through this stitch (leaving out a short end), 
then over the mesh and through the stitch 
again for eight times; now with the left thumb 
draw the cotton on one side from the wool; 
pass the wool-needle down between the tuft of 
wool and the loose cotton ; pull the needle 
through downwards, and then pass it up 
through the loop, which forms a button-hole 
stitch or tie over the tuft; now net a stitch 
into the wool into the same loop where the tuft 
iSj bringing the end of wool upwards so as to 
tie it in with the knot of the stitch, then cut off 


both ends of wool, and lay the wool needle 
down; take up the needle with the cotton 
which has not been cut off, and net two loops ; 
repeat with the tuft of wool into where the last 
cotton stitch was netted. 

Next row ,—Plain netting. 




EMBROIDERY, 
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EMBKOIDERED INITIALS FOR A PILLOW-CASE. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 

Peaches.— The following is the best plan for preserv¬ 
ing peaches in cans:— 

Take the peaches, either just ripe or fully ripe—this 
does not matter; pare them, and if you desire to pre¬ 
serve them whole, throw them into cold water as they 
are pared, to prevent them from losing color. When 
everything is ready, place them in the can, adding merely 
as much sugar to each layer as is sufficient to render 
them palatable; set the can in a vessel containing hot 
water, and allow it to remain in boiling water until the 
fruit becomes heated through ; this will require, if a 
quart can be used, from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
The temperature required is about 160^ F. A very little 
experience will enable any one to know the proper tem¬ 
perature. It is not possible to heat the contents of the 
can in this way above a temperature of 180°, unless the 
cover is fastened down, which is not necessary; but it 
is evident that it is desirable to subject them to as little 
heat as possible. When heated sufficiently, seal at once, 
by heating the cover, and pressing at once firmly into 
place, and allowing a weight sufficient to keep down 
the cover to remain upon it until the cement hardens. 
The proper temperature of the lid is easily and conve¬ 
niently ascertained by putting a piece of rosin about the 
size of a small pea on the cover, when it is put upon the 
stove; as soon as the rosin melts the cover is ready to 
be put in place. This precaution is necessary, as the 
solder with which the parts of the lid are joined together 
easily melts. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use sugar in this 
process, but, as it assists in the preservation of the fruits, 
they can be sealed at a lower temperature than if it is 
not used. As sugar is used to render the fruits palatable, 
there can be no objection to using it when preparing the 
fruit for family use, as it will, in any case, be necessary, 
and there is no reason why the sugar should not be used 
before the can is sealed, as afterwards. 

An Economical way of Preserving Peach|s Whole. 
—To fifteen pounds of cling-stone peaches take seven 
and a half pounds of loaf-sugar ; put two or three quarts 
of water in the kettle with one teaspoonful of pearl-ash 
to destroy the skins of the fruit. When the water is 
hot, throw in a few peaches, and let them remain a few 
minutes ; take them out and wipe oflT the skins with a 
coarse towel, and then throw them into cold water. 
Take half the sugar with as little water as possible to 
dissolve it; then put in a layer of peaches, and let them 
boil from twenty to thirty minutes. Take them out on 
a flat dish to cool. After two or three layers have been 
boiled iu this way, the syrup will increase; by degrees 
add the rest of the sugar. When all are done, boil the 
syrup until it becomes a little thick, then add while in 
the kettle half a pint of alcohol, w’hich will cool and 
thicken it sufficiently to put on the peaches, which 
should be ready in your jars ; do n.ot cover them until 
the next day. They will not have the least taste of the 
alcohol, and are a very fine preserve. 

To Preserve Peaches. —The clear-stone yellow 
peaches, white at the stone are the beat. Weigh the 
fruit after it is pared. To each pound of fruit allow a 
pound of loaf-sugar. Put a layer of sugar at the bottom 
of the preserving-kettle, and then a layer of fruit, and 


so on until the fruit is all in. Stand it over hot ashes 
until the sugar is entirely dissolved; then boil them 
until they are clecir ; take them out piece by piece, and 
spread them on a dish free from syrup. Boil the syrup 
in the pan until it jellies; when the peaches are cold, 
fill the jars half full with them, and fill up with the 
boiling syrup. Let them stand a short time covered 
with a thin cloth, then put on brandy paper, and cover 
them close with corks, skin, or paper. From twenty to 
thirty minutes will generally be sufficient to preservo 
them. 

Peach jam, or Marmalade. —The fruit for this pre¬ 
serve must be quite ripe and perfectly sound. Parc, 
stone, weigh, and boil it quickly for three-quarters of 
an hour, and do not fail to stir it often during the time ; 
draw it from the fire, and mix with it ten ounces of 
weil-refined sugar, roiled or beaten to powder, foi each 
pound of the peaches; clear it carefully from the scum 
and boil it briskly for five minutes; add the strained 
juice of one or two good lemons; continue the boiling 
for three minutes only, and pour out the marmalade. 
Two minutes after the sugar is stirred to the fruit add 
the blanched kernels of part of the peaches. 

Brandy Peaches. —Take four pounds of ripe peaches, 
two pounds powdered loaf-sugar. Put the fruit over the 
fire in cold water; siramer, but not boil, till the skins 
wiil rub off easily. Stone them, if liked. Put the sugar 
and fruit in alternate layers in the jars till filled ; then 
pour in white brandy, and cover the whole. Cork 
tightly. 

Quinces Preserved Whole.— Pare and put them into 
a saucepan, with the parings at the top ; then fill it with 
hard water ; cover it close; set it over a gentle fire till 
they turn reddish ; let them stand till cold ; put them 
into a clear, thick syrup ; boil them a few minutes; set 
them on one side till quite cold ; boil them again in the 
same manner; the next day boil them until they look 
clear; if the syrup is not thick enough, boil it more ; 
when cold, put brandied paper over them. The quinces 
may be halved or quartered. 

To Preserve Pineapples.— Slice the pineapples rather 
thinner to preserve than to eat, and take one pound of 
loaf-sugar to one pound of fruit; powder the sugar, and 
place in the kettle alternately a layer of pineapple and 
a layer of fruit. To each pound of fruit put three table¬ 
spoonfuls of water. Let it remain over a slow fire until 
the sugar is nil melted ; then boil it slowly until the 
fruit looks clear; take out the fruit piece by piece, and 
lay them on a dish, until the syrup is boiled nearly to 
a jolly. Put the fruit in jars, and pour on the syrup 
hot. After putting on brandy papers, cover the jars 
with paper and paste it on, which secures their keeping, 
and preserves the flavor of the pineapple. 

Pineapple Jam. —Pare and weigh the pineapples, and 
grate them down on a large grater. To one pound of 
fruit put three-quarters of a pound of powdered sugar ; 
put it over the fire, and when it comes to a boil, stir till 
done. Boil it half an hour or more till clear ; put it in 
jars, and cover it carefully. 

Cantelope Rind Preserved. —Take one pound of rind 
not quite mellow, and cut the outside carefully off; lay 
it in a bowl and sprinkle over it one teaspoonful of alum ; 
cover it with boiling water, and let it stand all night; 
then dry it in a cloth, scald it in ginger tea, but do not 
boil it; then dry it again in a cloth; to one pound of 
rind allow one pound of sugar and half a pint of water. 
Boil it an hour. 
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To Preserve Plums Dry. —Gather the plums when 
full grown and just turning color ; prick and put them 
into a sauce-pan of cold water, set them on the fire until 
the water is on the point of boiling ; then take them out, 
drain, and boil them well in some clarified sugar, let 
them settle, and then boil again; if they shrink, and 
will not take the sugar, prick them as they lie in the 
pan, and then give them another boil, skim and set them 
by; the next day add some more sugar, boiled to the 
fruit and syrup ; then put them together, place them in 
a stove till next day, then drain the plums from the 
syrup, sprinkle a little powdered sugar over and dry 
them in a stove. 

Jam of Greengages. —Put ripe greengages into a ket¬ 
tle, with very little water, and let them stew until soft; 
then rub them through a sieve or colander, and to every 
pint of pulp put a pound of white sugar powdered fine; 
then put it in a pre.serving-kettle over the fire, stir it 
until the whole is of the consistence of a jelly, then take 
it off; put the marmalade in small jars or tumblers, and 
cover as directed for jelly. 

Blackberries. —Preserve these as strawberries or cur¬ 
rants, either liquid, or jam, or jelly. Blackberry jelly 
or jam is an excellent medicine in summer complaints 
or dysentery. To make it, crush a quart of fully ripe 
blackberries with a pound of the best loaf-sugar ; put it 
over a gentle fire and cook it until thick; then put to it 
a gill of the best fourth-proof brandy ; stir it a while 
over the fire,^then put it in pots. 

Blackberry and Wine Cordial.— -We avail ourselves 
of the kindness of a friend to publish the following ex¬ 
cellent receipt for making cordial. It is recommended 
as a delightful beverage and an infallible specific for 
diarrhoea or ordinary disease of the bowels:— 

Receipt. —To half a bushel of blackberries, well mashed, 
add a quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of cin¬ 
namon, two ounces of cloves; pulverize well, mix, and 
boil slowly until properly done ; then strain or squeeze 
the juice through homespun or fiannel, and add to each 
pint of the juice one pound of loaf sugar; boil again for 
some time, take it off, and while cooling, add half a gal¬ 
lon of the best Cognac brandy. 

Dose.—Yor an adult, half a gill to a gill; for a child, 
a teaspoonful or more, according to age. 

Blackberry Wine.— The following is said to be an 
excellent receipt for the manufacture of superior wine 
from blackberries: Measure your berries and bruise 
them, to every gallon adding one quart of boiling water; 
let the mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring occa¬ 
sionally ; then strain off the liquor into a cask, to every 
gallon adding two pounds of sugar ; cork tight, and let 
stand till the following October, and you will have 
wine ready for use, without any further straining or 
boiling, that will make lips smack as they never smacked, 
under similar influence, before. 

Grape Jelly. —Strip from their stalks some fine ripe 
black-cluster grapes, and stir them with a wooden spoon 
over a gentle fire until all have burst, and the juice 
flows freely from them ; strain it off without pressure, 
and pass it through a jelly-bag, or through a twice- 
folded muslin; weigh and then boil it rapidly for twenty 
minutes ; draw it from the fire, stir in it till dissolved 
fourteen ounces of good sugar, roughly powdered, to 
each pound of juice, and boil the jelly quickly for fifteen 
minutes longer, keeping it constantly stirred, and per¬ 
fectly well skimmed. It will be very clear, and of a 
beautiful pale rose-color. 


Qui.vce and Apple Jelly.— Cut small and core an 
equal weight of tart apples and quinces : put the quinces 
in a preserving kettle, with water to cover them, and 
boil till soft; add the apples, still keeping water to 
cover them, and boil till the whole is nearly a pulp ; put 
the whole into a jelly-bag, and strain without pressing. 

TOMATOES. 

Tomato Preserves. —Take the round yellow variety 
as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then to seven pounds of 
tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and let them 
stand over night; take the tomatoes out of the sugar, 
and boil the syrup, removing the scum; put in the 
tomatoes, and boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes ; re¬ 
move the fruit again, and boil until the syrup thickens. 
On cooling, put the fruit into jars, and pour the syrup 
over it, and add a few slices of lemon to each jar, and 
you will have something to please the taste of the most 
fastidious. 

To Pic^e Tomatoes. —Always use those which are 
thoroughly ripe. The small round ones are decidedly 
the best. Do not prick them, as most receipt-books direct. 
Let them lie in strong brine three or four days, then put 
them down in layers in your jars, mixing with them 
small onions and pieces of horseradish ; then pour on the 
vinegar (cold), which should be first spiced as for pep¬ 
pers ; let there be a spice-bag to throw into every pot. 
Cover them carefully, and set them by in the cellar for 
a full month before using. 

Tomato Catsup.— Take ripe tomatoes, and scald them 
just sufiicient to allow you to take off the skin; then let 
them stand for a day, covered with salt; strain them tho¬ 
roughly to remove the seeds ; then to every two quarts, 
a^d three ounces of cloves, two of black pepper, two 
nutmegs, and a very little Cayenne pepper, with a little 
salt; boil the liquor for half an hour, and then let it 
cool and settle; add a pint of the best cider vinegar, 
after which bottle it, corking and sealing it tightly. 
Keep it always in a cool place. 

Anothei' locry.-Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil 
them until they are soft; squeeze them through a fine 
wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, one pint 
and a half of salt, two ounces of cloves, quarter of a 
pound of allspice, two ounces of Cayenne pepper, three 
teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five heads of garlic skinned 
and separated ; mix together, and boil about three hours; 
or until reduced to about one-half; then bottle, without 
straining. 

DRINKS FOR HOT WEATHER. 

Appleade.—C ut two large apples in slices, and pour 
a quart of boiling water on them; strain well, and 
sweeten. To be drunk when cold, or iced. 

Indian Ginger Beer. —To ten quarts of boiling water 
add two ounces of pounded ginger, one ounce of cream 
of tartar, two limes, and two pounds of sugar. Stir 
until cold, then strain through flannel until quite clear, 
adding a pint of good beer, and four wineglassfuls of 
good toddy. Bottle, tie down the corks, shake each 
bottle well for some time, place them upright, and they 
will be fit to drink the next day. This ginger beer will 
not keep long. 

Orgeat. —Blanch and pound three-quarters of a pound 
of sweet almonds, and thirty bitter almonds, with one 
tablespoonful of water. Stir in by degrees two pints of 
water and three pints of milk, and strain the whole 
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through a cloth. Dissolve one-half a pound of loaf sugar 
in one pint of water; boil, skim well, and mix with the 
almond water, adding two tablespoonfuls of orange- 
flower water, and one teacupful of good brandy. 

Refreshing Summer Beverage.— Take one-half an 
ounce cream of tartar, the juice and rind of a lemon, one 
half a pound of loaf sugar, and one-quarter an ounce of 
bruised ginger. Pour on these half a gallon of boiling 
water, stand till cold, and strain through a hair sieve. 

Lemonade. —Boil together and skim one pound of loaf- 
sugar, and one-half a pint of water. Melt in a tea¬ 
spoonful of water, one-half an ounce of citric or tartaric 
acid. Let the syrup stand until it is cold, and then add 
the acid and a teaspoonful of essence of lemon, and when 
it is wanted for use, four quarts of water, and a little 
more sugar, if desired. 

Sherbet.— Boil two pounds of sugar in a quart of 
water. Pare six oranges and two lemons very thin. 
Mix together the boiling syrup, the peel of the fruit, 
the j uice, and five more pints of water. Cle^r it with a 
little white of egg, let it be until cold, strain it, and 
bottle it. 

Water-melon Sherbet. A Bengal Recipe.— Let the 
melon be cut in half, and the inside of the fruit be worked 
up and mashed with a spoon, till it assumes the con¬ 
sistency of a thick pulp. Introduce into this as much 
pounded white candy or sugar as may suit your taste, a 
wineglassful of fresh rose-water, and two wineglasses 
of sherry. Pour, when strained, the contents into a jug, 
and fill your tumblers as often as needed. This makes 
a very agreeable drink in summer. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Dear Mr. Godey: I have been a subscriber to your 
Book for four years, and I consider it indispensable. If 
I am wearied with my domestic duties, I have only to 
take up Godey, and it is soon forgotten as I turn its fas¬ 
cinating pages. I think its equal cannot be found. The 
engravings are perfectly exquisite, and it is a mystery 
to me how you can furnish and afford so much that is 
both valuable and interesting in each number at the 
price you ask for the work. 

From an Old Subscriber. 

Here are some receipts which I know to be good^ aud 
am most happy to furnish you with:— 

Fruit Cake. —One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, two pounds seeded 
raisins, two pounds of currants, one pound of citron, a 
quarter pound of almonds, half an ounce of mace, one 
teaspoon saleratus, one wineglass of brandy, one ditto 
of wine, ten eggs. Stir butter and sugar together to a 
cream, add the whites and yelks of the eggs beaten 
separately to a froth, stir in the flour, then the wine, 
then brandy aud spice. Add the saleratus and fruit just 
before it is put in the oven ; it takes over two hours to 
bake if baked in a milk-pan. 

Mountain Cake.— One pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, five eggs, one cup of milk, 
saleratus, one gill of liquor. 

Fair Cake.— Five coffee cups flour, three of sugar, 
two of butter, one of milk, one of yeast, five eggs, gill 
and one-half of wine, one pound of raisins. Take milk, 
and yeast, and one half of the materials, and stir them 
up, and let them stand over night; add the remainder 
in the morning, and bake. 


Cocoanut Cake.— One coffee cup of butter, three ot 
sugar, one of milk, four and a half of flour, four eggs - 
the whites beaten to a stiff froth—one teaspoon of sodj^, 
two of cream tartar, one cocoa-nut grated. Excellent. 

French Cake.—Two cups sugar, three of flour, half a 
cup butter, three eggs, one cup milk, two teaspoons 
cream tartar, one teaspoon soda. 

Jumbles. —Three cups of sugar, two of butter, three 
eggs, four tablespoons of sour cream, one teaspoon sale¬ 
ratus. Roll thiu, sprinkle coffee sugar thickly on the 
top before placing them in the oven. 

To Make Yeast. —Five large potatoes, one quart of 
boiling water, one cup of brown sugar, one cup of yeast. 
Boil your potatoes, and sift them ; add your sugar, 
when milk-warm, your yeast; half a cup is sufficient 
for two loaves. 

Orange Color. —Two ounces of saleratus, one ounce 
of otter, six quarts of soft water. Dip your yarn in hot 
water, then in the dye. Boil one hour. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Wash Lawn and Muslin. —Delicate lawn and 
muslin dresses are so frequently spoiled by bad washing, 
the colors of the fg,brics yielding so readily to the action 
of soap; that it is better to adopt a method of cleaning 
the finest materials, and imparting to them the appear¬ 
ance of newness. Take two quarts of wheat bran, and 
boil it for half an hour in soft water. Let it cool, then 
strain it, and pour the strained liquor into the water in 
which the dress is to be washed. Use no soap. One 
rinsing alone is required, and no starch. The bran 
water not only removes the dirt, and insures against 
change of color, but gives the fabric a pleasanter stiff¬ 
ness than any preparation of starch. If the folds are 
drawn from the skirts and sleeves, the dress will iron 
better; and will appear, when prepared in this way, as 
fresh as new. 

Removing Grease Spots out of Silk. —Take a lump of 
magnesia, and rub it wet over the spot; let it dry, then 
brush the powder off, and the spot will disappear ; or, 
take a visiting card, separate it, and rub the spot with 
the soft internal part, aud it will disappear without 
taking the gloss off the silk. 

How To Remove Mildew from Linen.— First of all 
take some soap (any common sort will do), and rub it 
well into the linen, then scrape some chalk very fine, 
and rub that in also ; lay the linen on the grass, and as 
it dries wet it again; twice or thrice doing will remove 
the mildew stains. 

All linen will turn yellow if kept long unused, locked 
up in a linen press, excluded from air and light; so the 
best way that I have found of restoring it to its color, is 
to expose it to the open air in nice dry weather. Expo¬ 
sure to the light aud continual airings will be found the 
best way of preserving its whiteness. I know of none 
other. 

Varnish for Rustic Garden Seats. —First wash the 
woodwork with soap and water, and when dry do it 
over, on a hot, sunny day, with common boiled linseed 
oil; leave that to dry for a day or two, and then var¬ 
nish it once or twice with what is commonly termed 
“ hard varnish.” If well done, it will last for years, 
and will prevent any annoyance from insects. 

To Prevent Mites in Cheese.—A cheese painted over 
with melted suet, so as to form a thin coat over the out¬ 
side, never has mites. 
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WOMAN: 

HER PLACE IN THE PLAN OF REDEMPTION. 

“ God sent forth his Son made of a woman.” 

In the wonderful mystery of Redemption, “ two whole 
and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and 
Manhood, were joined together in one person, never .to 
be divided; whereof is one Christ very God and very 
Man.”^ In this holy union of Divinity and Humanity, 
Woman was the medium between the two natures ; and 
also from her substance the pure nature of the Man 
Christ Jesus, with His perfect Mind, and Heart, and 
Soul, as well as all His perfection of bodily organs, was 
derived. 

Are not these sacred truths, which all Oliristian men 
believe and teach, proofs of the high moral destiny of 
woman and of the paramount moral influence she was, 
by her Creator, designed to wield over the race, not only 
in the Redemption, but also in Eden? Remember Eve 
was not made from “the dust of the ground,” as Adam 
was, but from his flesh and bone ; that is, from living 
material, which is surely more perfect than inert mat¬ 
ter. True, their bodily elements, chemically tested, 
would have been found similar ; like diamond from car¬ 
bon, woman had been formed from out of man ; still the 
process, which refined her purity and beauty, did not 
alter this elemental identity; hence they were one in 
the flesh. Yet why was this record of the first human 
pair given, if not to teach us that the wife was of finer 
mould, destined to the purest moral and spiritual offices, 
the heart and the soul of humanity, as the husband was 
the head and the hand ? 

After the Fall, when the Lord God revealed His pur¬ 
pose of Redemption, was it not based on the moral na¬ 
ture of woman and her Seed? “I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman:” when the Lord God 
made that declaration to the Tempter or Satan, was 
there not assurance given that the woman had still the 
disposition towards good which would bo opposed to 
evil in this world ? The conflict with sin was first to bo 
waged with her and by her. How could this be, unless 
she was then endowed with the germ of divine grace 
which, unfolded by the breath of the Holy Spirit, would, 
in the fulness of time, be honored by “her Seed” the 
glorious Saviour, who “ would put all His enemies un¬ 
der His feet?” 

The life and character of Jesus Christ are conclusive 
proofs that His human origin was from the feminine 
nature. All His manifestations of feeling and afiection, 
of thought and reasoning are womanly. Examine the 
doctrines He taught, the duties and virtues He enforced, 
the examples He set—where, in any of these, are the 
distinctive qualities and talents men vaunt as proofs 
of masculine greatness and glory ? Physical strength, 
earthly honor, worldly wisdom, even the gifts of intel¬ 
lect and the acquirements of learning—Jesus the Son of 
God, put all these down far, far beneath love, meekness, 
mercy, purity, patience, charity, —qualities, 

graces, and characteristics always considered peculiarly 

*See “Articles of Religion” of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church, etc. 


feminine; qualities and graces his blessed Mother had 
possessed and commended. 

Moreover, during all His ministry women drew His 
marked manifestations of confidence and sympathy. 
Not only was His first miracle done at the suggestion of 
a woman, but the two most wonderful miracles—raising 
the dead to life, were both proofs of His deep sympathy 
with their heart sorrows. And He trusted to one of these 
lowly and despised women His most precious confi¬ 
dence, even the secret of His spiritual mission, which 
He had not revealed to his chosen disciples; men who 
were to found His church on earth and be Apostles of 
His religion for the world. Christ had instructed these 
men, had sent them forth to do miracles and to preach 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” still they thought 
this reign was to be earthly and temporal: there is no 
record that they made a single convert to Christ as the 
Messiah. But when Jesus met the “woman of Samaria” 
and had revealed to her His spiritual mission, she went 
her way and immediately taught that He was “f/ie 
C/irw^”—and “many believed on Him” from her testi¬ 
mony. A woman understood him, and was the first 
teacher of His doctrine of spiritual worship. 

Take the whole example, of Christ’s life, does it not 
show perfect manhood- is manifested in the submis¬ 
sion of the human will to the Divine Will? that thus 
results the power of comprehending truth and teaching 
wisdom, of doing good works, of becoming fit for the 
kingdom of Heaven? Did not Christ, by His example 
as well as precepts, place love and dtdy far above worldly 
understanding and physical power? And did not the 
women who heard His teachings show that, better than 
the men, they felt the truth and wisdom of His words, 
believed in His divine mission, loved him as a personal 
Saviour from sin and sorrow: in short, that womanhood 
had retained the Eden sympathy with perfect manhood, 
which the men of earth had lost ? 

Indeed, one of the most wonderful circumstances of 
Christ’s earthly ministry is sympathy with the femi¬ 
nine nature, and the tenderness, devotion, and stead- 
fastne.ss with which He was loved, trusted, and wor¬ 
shipped by all women. Not in a single instance did 
Jesus find an enemy, or opposer in the sex. From His 
first miracle women were faithful in their disciploship, 
ministering to Him, welcoming Him to Jerusalem, 
bringing their most precious oflTerings, their “little 
children” to His arms—when men. His disciples, would 
have thrust them away. When Christ’s hour of trial 
had come, the awful hour, when Satan and his seed 
(devils and wicked men) were to have their triumph 
and “bruise His heel”—when all men seemed to spurn 
or to shun Him ; even then the Gentile woman, Pilate’s 
wife, plead His cause; and as the rejected and condemned 
Saviour was led up to Calvary to bo crucified, “many 
women” followed weeping and bewailing. He had been 
betrayed by one of His own chosen twelve; all the others 
fled from Him, excepting the youngest, the most loving, 
the woman-like John. He and three faithful women 
stood by the Cross ; and the women followed to the se¬ 
pulchre, “fo see where He was laidf' and went home 
only to weep and work for Him, preparing “sweet 
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spices” to do honor to their heloved dead, when the 
Pa.ssover was ended. 

How these faithful women were honored ! Angels 
met them at the sepulchre; tho risen Saviour showed 
Himself first to these feminine disciples: and to these 
women He gave the first gospel mission, that of telling 
(or teaching) the Apostles tho great doctrine they were 
to preach to all the world—that Christ had risen from 
tue dead ! 

But why, if women were thus good and gifted, and 
faithful, in comparison with men, why was not the 
public ministry of the Gospel committed to them? That 
such was not the will of God is sufficient answer to all 
who truly believe His word ; but the apparent reasons 
are clear and cogent, and will bo treated of in our next 
paper. Now we will briefly indicate the Gospel parallel 
between the sexes. 

Four pictures are sketched by the finger of Omnipo¬ 
tence ; four times the Son of God, during His life on 
earth, judged between the man and the woman, brought 
into close comparison beneath the eye of our Omniscient 
Redeemer who could not err. Let us examine His 
record of their characters and deeds. 

A table is spread in the hospitable home of Simon the 
Pharisee, and Jesus sits at the feast. Tho host, proud 
of his guest and satisfied with his own display of hom¬ 
age, is startled and shocked to see an outcast woman 
dare to creep into his respectable dwelling and throw 
herself at the feet of Jesus. She, Avho was once the 
flower of innocent beauty, is now a “sinner,” cast out 
and trampled down like a worthless wayside weed ; 
while Simon the Pharisee, having means to give feasts 
and being a man, is honored and followed, as man will 
be, and, whatever has been his own life, can look wit^ 
contempt and disgust on the poor, weeping Magdalen. 
How he despises her as sl\p, all unconscious of his scorn, 
is washing with her warm tears the feet of her beloved 
Saviour; and, as she wipes them with her clustering 
hair, what contrite kisses she presses on those blessed 
feet that have brought to her breaking heart and blasted 
hopes the tidings of salvation! The Pharisee cannot 
comprehend her heart, and he questions in his own 
mind whether Jesus is a true prophet, because He does 
not spurn her away. 

“I have somewhat to say to thee, Simon,” was the 
Saviour’s reply to the self-satisfied man’s thought; and 
the Pharisee then learned the lesson, which lies at the 
foundation of all true worship of tho true God, that the 
love of the worshipper^s heart is the homage most accept¬ 
able to Divine mercy; that this “perfect love,” which 
“casteth out fear,” and all selfishness also, is the gift 
which penitent woman brings to God in her humility ; 
while man, in his pride of wealth and of reason, seeks 
to display his own right and power to judge of God’s 
ways and to guide his own. 

The story of that woman’s love —“for she loved much” 
—has brought thousands to the feet of the Saviour: 
who was ever made better or happier by the Pharisee’s 
feast ? 

The Temple is thronged. Priest and Levite, scribe, 
and lawyer, and Pharisee—the noble, the honorable are 
there ; for are not all the ambitious and respectable 
people of Jerusalem bringing their gifts to tho Treasury 
of the Lord? What large oflerings! How every rich 
man, as he casts in his gold, feels his heart swell with 
pride and joy as he thinks of the great amount given, 
and that his name will be among the worthy and liberal 
donors! • 

Unnoticed, as in the bright sunshine the nightingale 
would be in an assemblage of eagles and rooks, of pea¬ 
cocks and parrots, a pale, ineek-eyed woman, in her 
toil-vyorn raiment of the humblest life, is softly winning 
her way towards the table of costly offerings. She 
brings her gift,.richer than all the gold of Ophir, a heart 
full of, faith in “the widow’s God;” and as the little 
brown bird, unseen in day-time, makes night glorious 
with his song of love, so, in the loneliness and darkness 
of her earthly lot, this woman’s faith has sung its song 
of love, trust, and thankfulness to her Lord, till she can 
bring “ all that she had” to His Treasury. 

We have the Saviour’s testimony that this poor widow 
gave “more than all the others.” Her “two mite.s. 


which make a farthing,” offered in faith and receiving 
God’s blessing, have made her example the seed of 
charities which have, from that day to this, sprung up 
in the hearts of lowly Christians, blossoming and bear¬ 
ing rich fruits for tho true Church ; thus aiding tho 
spread of the blessed Gospel to the ends of the earth. 

Again the Temple opens; not for gifts to God: the 
stern terrors of His violated Law are now to be invoked. 
A guilty woman is brought before the Saviour. He is 
told that “ Moses in the Law commanded such to be 
stoned ; but what sayest thou ?” 

Did not that miserable woman feel there was hope of 
mercy even for her, when she saw who was the Judge ? 

Scribes, and Pharisee.*^, and a crow’d of honorable men 
are waiting Christ’s decision. Will He venture to con¬ 
trovert the Law of Moses ? Christ forgives sinners in 
general, but will he dare set aside judgment on tho 
heinous sin which this woman has had proven against 
her? And that throng of honorable men, how their 
eyes flashed with joy as they anticipated a triumph over 
the self-styled Son of God ! 

His reply (which tho crowd loudly demanded)—“Ho 
that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her”—sent that multitude of men like branded felon.s 
from his presence ;— leaving the woman uncondemned I 
And Christ, who knew her wrong.s, temptations, sor¬ 
rows, and repentance—for the poor, feeble, fallen woman 
called Him “Lord,” and submitted herself to His guid¬ 
ance—did not condemn her, while condemning her .sin. 
In thus judging between the sexes, has not Christ given 
His own record that men are the greatest sinners? 

Once more at the feet of Jesus. The believing Mary 
is there offering her sacrifice of love, faith, and adora¬ 
tion—all included in the fervent piety with which she 
anointed “ His head'' and “ His feet 1" 

As the “precious ointment” fills tho room with its 
sweet odor, do the chosen disciples, men W’ho have fol¬ 
lowed Him, and known, as they think. His will, feel 
their minds in harmony with His, like the mind of this 
loving woman ? Do they not, even the holiest among 
them, believe that “ ointment” might have been “ sold,” 
and done more good in secular or charitable uses ? One 
there certainly was the “thief,” who “ carried the bag,” 
and coveted the worth of the ointment for his own 
benefit. Not one of those men comprehended the feel¬ 
ings and faith of Mary in her pious duty ; nor did they 
understand that she, by that “costly incen.se,” showed 
forth the inestimable value of the gift of life and salva¬ 
tion, which the death of Jesus Christ would confer on 
all believers, and that the redeemed should bring their 
best, their dearest treasures to His feet. 

“ She hath wrought a good work upon Men”—was tho 
testimony of the blessed Saviour. What greater glory 
can be given to a human deed ? 


SENSATION NOVELS. 

Thr London Quarterly Review for April has a long 
and well-written article on this subject, cutting up, by 
title, twenty-four of the latest of these English works. 
The list shows that the best of these only have been re¬ 
published in America; the worst and silliest trash is 
treasured for the circulating libraries of British novel- 
readers. 

As a preventive of still a “ lower deep” in this “ sink¬ 
ing fund” of English literature, the Reviewer proposes 
to resuscitate the novels of Scott and other writers of 
his time, these works being now obsolete. Ho says:— 

“By way of experiment, we should like to see a 
‘Lending Library’established, which should circulate 
no books but those which have received the stamp of 
time in testimony of their merits. No book should bo 
admitted under twenty years old—a very liberal allow¬ 
ance for the life of a modern novel, and which is long 
enough to give rise to a new generation who could not 
have read the book on its first coming out. A real 
competition between old favorites and new would have 
a good effect, not in destroying, which is not to be 
wished, but in weeding the luxuriant produce of the 
present day. The appetite, even of a novel-reader, has 
its limits; and, if the best of the old books could be 
brought in, the worst of the new must drop out to make 
way for them.” 

\Ye wish this plan could be tried in our large cities. 
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Valedictory Address, to tlie Graduating Class of the 
Female Medical College of Pennsylvania, at the Eleventh 
Annual Commencement, March 1 Wi, 1S63. By Emmeliue 
II. Cleveland, M. D. 

Mrs. Cleveland is at the head of the Women’s Hos¬ 
pital of Philadelphia, and respected hy all who have the 
privilege of her acquaintance, as one of the “ honorable 
women,” who are working for the cause of humanity in 
the true faith of the Gospel. This lady was educated for 
a missionary physician to her own sex ; the ill health of 
her husband, a Presbyterian clergyman, prevented them 
from going abroad; she then devoted herself to the Col¬ 
lege for women physicians in this city, and when the 
Women’s Hospital was to bo established, went to Paris, 
and passed a year in the celebrated Hospital Maternitd. 
We eangive only a short extract of her excellent and 
beautiful address ; but we hope any lady interested in 
these subjects will apply for copies of the Report on the 
Hospital, and also for this Address, to Mrs. Cleveland, 
Women’s Hospital, North College Avenue, Twenty- 
Second St., Philadelphia. 

DUTIES OP THE PHT8ICIAX. 

“The physician should be alike impartial to the rich 
and the poor, lavishing his attentions upon the most 
sick and the most unfortunate, and never refusing his 
care, in an urgent case, to a fellow-mortal, however un¬ 
worthy—be he a personal enemy, the enemy of one’s 
country or of humanity, or to whatever extent degraded 
by debauchery and crime. 

Perhaps, in a moral sense, this forgetfulness of social 
distinctions, and this self-abnegation is more especially 
required of women who would make themselves minis¬ 
ters of good to their kind. The duties of the physician 
are not limited to the relief of the physical sufferings of 
his patients, and when we remember the low estate of 
women in mental culture and attainments, the manifold 
hindrances which place themselves in her pathway 
toward excellence in any department, and the scorn 
with which an erring daughter of Eve is continually re¬ 
minded of her fault, and plunged deeper in ruin, we 
cannot but regard it as one of the distinctive missions of 
the woman physician, in giving her portion to the defence 
of the public health, that she spare no effort for the in¬ 
struction and elevation of woman, especially that she 
endeavor to diffuse correct hygienic notions, and to in¬ 
culcate those moral precepts from which one may not 
depart without danger to health and life.” 

PiAxos.—A parlor without a piano seems like a greet¬ 
ing without a smile. Mu.sic in the family always in¬ 
cludes the idea of cheerfulness at home; and also a 
resource, when one is not cheerful, which will supply 
the place of pleasant conversation. Therefore, we like 
to aid our friends in their efforts to obtain good instru¬ 
ments, and in reply to several inquiries, we commend 
the pianos of Messrs. Boardman & Gray (Albany, N. Y.), 
as excellent. These instruments are celebrated for their 
fine tone and beautiful finish. Ladies who have small 
parlors will find the cottage style very convenient and 
ornamental; and, moreover, reasonable in price. The 
large pianos are magnificent. Our friends cannot fail of 
being suited to their taste and means. We cannot enter 
into particulars, but those who are interested may easily 
obtain all needed information from their circulars. 

Address Siberia Ott, agent for Boardman & Gray, 726 ” 
Broadway, New York. 

To OUR CORRESPOXDEXTS.— The following articles are 
accepted : “ The Soldier’s Dream”—“ My first Venture” 
—“ Dreamland”—'* The Faded Flower”-” Friendship’s 
Whisper.” 

These articles are declined ; we are not able to accept 
some that we like for want of room. “She is not Dead, 
VOL. LX VII.— 16 


but Sleepeth”—“Kate”—“ The Aged Lunatic”—“Guard¬ 
ian Angels”—“Love”—“The Dying Indian Girl”— 
“My Favorite Flower”—“Tribute of Respect”-“The 
Beautiful Night”—“The Broken Engagement”—“The 
Two Nellies”—“A Plain Story of Real Life”—“My 
Dream and what it taught me” (no other article needed at 
present)—“My Theme”—“To E ****’’ and the other 
poem (we are obliged to decline)-^-”Freedom”—“Ag¬ 
gravating Circumstances”—“ The Lost and Found”— 
“My Fortune”—“Song”—“Going to Saratoga”—“The 
East Wind”—and “ Agnes Day.” 

“ A Plain Story of Real Life.” “ The Broken Engage¬ 
ment.” A letter sent to the author at Matoou, III. 


§tprtnunt. 

BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


MuMPis.—This is a common affection of children and 
young persons. It is a contagious inflammation of one 
or both the glands beneath the ear, called the parotid 
glands. 

Symptoms .—Slight feverishness, with stiffness of the 
jaws, and redne.s.s, soreness, and swelling of one or both 
of the above glands. 

Treatment .—A mild laxative of Epsom salts if the 
bowels are costive ; the warm bath or warm wet-sheet 
pack; warm sweating teas of sage, balm, etc. ; or cold 
water, if there is much fever. As local applications to 
the throat, it is the custom to use all kinds of stimulating 
liniments, poultices, and plasters, under the idea that 
the disease may be driven off to some other part. But 
the danger from this source is much exaggerated, and 
there is no good reason to believe that cold applications 
have any tendency to cause translation of the disease. 
We have no hesitation, therefore, in recommending cold 
wet cloths to the throat, where there is considerable 
fever and local inflammation. Should the inflapimation 
be slight, a flannel bound around the throat will be all- 
sufficient. When the inflammation runs high, the wet 
cloths should be frequently changed, and exposed to 
the air, so that the cooling process of evaporation may 
go on freely. But when the inflammation is more mod¬ 
erate, a towel, three or four double, should be dipped in 
water, applied over the affected part, and then a dry 
binder should bo placed over the towel. This acts as a 
warm poultice, and promotes perspiration of the skin 
to which it is applied, while it is far superior in comfort, 
cleanliness, and convenience to any kind of poultice or 
plaster. The diet of a patient with mumps should be 
light and unstimulating, and exposure to cold should 
be avoided for some time after the subsidence of the 
disease. 

CONSTITUTIONS CREATED. 

To build up a good constitution, we must take good 
care of what we have, and add to it, by pretty hard 
work and moderate thought, until the age of forty-five ; 
then, there should be less work and more thought. 

Bodily labor consolidates the constitution up to forty- 
five ; then, mental labor preserves it, keeps it good to 
the verge of fourscore years, if the bodily activities are 
very moderate. As witness Humboldt, who was a great 
traveller in early life; but from fifty to ninety a great 
student. Many similar instances will occur to intelli¬ 
gent minds. The general idea is of groat practical im¬ 
portance. Work hard until forty-five; think hard after, 
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and all the while, be “temperate in all things.” This 
is to live long.— Dr. Hall. 




Owing to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 

From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. "We are 
glad to see a new edition of this most charming and ex¬ 
cellent work by the Baroness Tautphoeus. The public 
are already too familiar with the work to need any ex¬ 
tended description of it. Therefore it will suffice us to 
say that as a picture of domestic life in Germany it is 
most entertaining, and, we believe, truthful. 

THE CONSCKIPT. A Tale of War. By Alexander 
Dumas, author of “ The Count of Monte Cristo,” “The 
Three Guardsmen,” etc. etc. Dumas has gone out of his 
usual track in the writing of this book. It is free from 
many of the faults of the majority of his works, and a 
book we can recommend without reservation. It is 
pastoral in its character, and its moral tone is good. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

AT ODDS. By the Baroness Tautphoeus, author of 
“Quits,” “The Initials,” etc. This, we believe, is a 
new work by that charming writer, the Baroness Taut¬ 
phoeus. As a delineator of German life and German 
character she is not excelled. The scene is laid in Ba¬ 
varia, and the time a half century since, when Napoleon 
was first Consul of France, and Bavaria and Tyrol were 
the theatres of various military operations. Interwoven 
with the story is an interesting account of the Tyrolean 
revolution. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

A HISTOKY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OF EUKOPE. By John William Draper, M. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the 
University of New York; author of a “ Treatise on Hu¬ 
man Physiology,” etc. This is a large volume of over 
six hundred pages, in which its author makes a minute, 
careful, and comprehensive examination of his subject. 
His introductory chapter argues the absolute effect of 
temperature and geography upon the physical and in¬ 
tellectual development of man. He then turns to Greece 
as presenting the earliest evidence of intellectual pro¬ 
gress ; and, beginning with what can be deducted from 
tradition and mythology, traces civilization up to the 
highest degree represented by that nation. The intel¬ 
lectual progress of both Greece and Europe he divides 
into five periods, namely: The Age of Credulity; the 
Age of Inquiry; the Age of Faith ; the Age of Reason; 
and the Age of Decrepitude; premising, however, that 
Europe at the present time is in the fourth degree of pro¬ 
gress. He reviews history and religion from his own 
stand-point; and though opinions may differ in regard 
to many of his conclusions, all who give him their atten¬ 
tion will be convinced of the learning and ability which 
have aided him in the production of this work. 

ST. OLAYE’S. A Xovel. In this story the aristocratic 


proclivities of a little cathedral city are made the espe¬ 
cial theme; and the exclusiveness and self righteous¬ 
ness of Mrs. Archdeacon Scrymgeour, who might be 
called a representative woman of her class, are brought 
into strong contrast with the loving charity of Mrs. 
Amiel Grey. Miss Alice Grey, the heroine, is a very 
pleasing little lady, without any particularly striking 
traits. 

THE FAIRY BOOK. By the author of “ John Hali¬ 
fax, Gentleman,” etc. The stories of “Cinderella,” 

“ Jack the Giant-Killer,” “ Puss in Boots,” etc., will find 
interested readers and listeners among the little folks to 
the latest generation. Nor do we think we need say 
they will prove additionally attractive in the garb which 
Miss Mulock has provided for them. The book contains 
thirty-five of the beSt popular fairy stories. 

XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. Recensuit J. F. Mac- 
michael, A. B. This book belongs to Harper’s superior 
series of Greek and Latin Texts. 

HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. Nos. 3 and 4 have been received. Price 
only 25 cents per number. There must be an immense 
sale to pay the expense of getting up this work. It is 
splendidly illustrated. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia:— 

TWO PICTURES; or, What we Think of Ourselves, 
and what the World Thinks of Us. By M. J. McIntosh, au¬ 
thor of “Two Lives ; or, to Seem and to Be ;” “ Charms 
and Counter Charms,” etc. An excellently written 
story, the aim of which is to show the vast influence for 
good which the Southern planter may exert over his 
dependents. Hugh Moray, the hero of the book, is a 
noble man, and his schemes for the amelioration of the 
condition of his slaves truly commendable. 

EVIDENCE AS TO MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. S., F. L. S , Professor of Natu¬ 
ral History in the Jermyn Street School of Mines. Mr. 
Huxley brings forward a long mooted question as to 
whether man as an animal is identified with the same 
Order to which belong Apes. This by a course of rea¬ 
soning, sustained by much physiological evidence, he 
decides in the affirmative. He says: “Our reverence 
for the nobility of manhood will not be lessened by the 
knowledge, that man is, in substance and in structure, 
one with the brutes and that we must look to his in¬ 
tellectual and moral faculties to account for the vast 
diflference which separates them. 

LECTURES ON THE SYMBOLIC CHARACTER OP 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. By Rev. Abiel Silver, 
Minister of the New Jerusalem Church in New York. 
The subject of these lectures is one which Swedenborg 
loved particularly to dilate upon, as those familiar with 
his writings well know. This symbolic character, 
which, if it be correct, places upon the Scriptures the 
indelible stamp of truth, is certainly very beautiful in 
theory. These lectures, now gathered in book form, 
were designed as simple and plain lessons of instruction 
to those unacquainted with the Science of Correspon¬ 
dences. 

MONEY. By Charles Moran. As next to war and 
politics, the subject of finances most occupies the public 
mind, this book will not come inopportunely. It opens 
with a brief history of money from the earliest times, 
and in the course of its pages gives a description of the 
financial systems of England, France, and the United 
States. 
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THE CRISIS. This pamphlet will find many attentive 
readers among politicians. It goes over the grounds of 
our present national difficulties from their commence¬ 
ment, and is strongly State Rights in character. 

Prom Carleton, New York, through Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

FRANK WARRINGTON. By the author of “Rut¬ 
ledge,” and “The Sutherlands.” This unknown author 
is certain to make a sensation whenever she appears be¬ 
fore the public. With the prestige of her former success, 
this, her la.st production, has a sure passport to popu¬ 
larity. To add to its interest it is a story of to-day ; the 
first word of the book is “enlisted,” and its masculine 
characters are soldiers. 

MARIAN GREY; or, Tlie Heiress of Redstone Hall. 
By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of “Lena Rivers,” 
“Tempest and Sunshine,” etc. This story is about a 
young wife who, on discovering that her husband had 
married her unwillingly, in compliance with his 
father’s dying request, disappears from her home ; and 
despite of all her husband’s efforts to find her, remains 
absent for a number of years. However, when time 
has perfected both phy.sical and mental graces, she 
returns unrecognized in the capacity of a governess, and 
in accordance with her strongest desires, the former in¬ 
different husband becomes her lover, and “they live 
happily ever after.” 

INCIDENTS IN MY LIFE. By D. D. Home. With 
an Introduction by Judge Edmonds. All have heard of 
Home, who during the past few years has kept up such 
an interest in Europe in the so-called spiritual manifes¬ 
tations. Foreign correspondents have, from time to 
time, furnished us with on dits concerning his where¬ 
abouts and doings. The book before us is a personal 
narrative, we must confess very modestly written of his 
life both in this country and abroad, and a description 
of the phenomena which ha^ve made his name so well- 
known. As his book has already found extensive sale 
in England, and as he himself has been received cordi¬ 
ally among the highest social classes throughout Europe, 
and has even connected himself by marriage with a 
noble Russian family, we can safely say that readers 
will not bo lacking here for so remarkable a work. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia:— 

THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION; or, a 
Faithful Guide in Prayer, Meditation, and the Reception 
of the Holy Eticharist. Edited by Rev. W. H. Oden- 
heimer, A. M., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, 
author of “Young Churchman Catechized,” “The True 
Catholic no Romanist,” etc. This is a beautiful devo¬ 
tional book, which cannot fail to meet the approbation 
of every one in the Episcopal communion. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

LIFE IN THE OPEN AIR, and other Papers. By 
Theodore Winthrop, author of “Cecil Dreeme,” “John 
Brent,” etc. This is the last which the public will re¬ 
ceive of Wintbrop’s writings. They are just as fresh, 
and characterized by the same raciness and abandon as 
his previous works. The “ Other Papers” form the 
larger portion of the volume, and comprise a humorous 
sketch, entitled “ Love and Skates,**” “ New York Seventh 
Regiment—Our March to Washington,” “ Washington as 


a Camp,” etc. etc. There is a beautiful steel engraving 
of Winthrop, copied from a crayon likeness, fronting the 
title-page. 

LILIAN. We are half pleased, half displeased with 
this book. The plot is poetic in the extreme, and we 
sometimes feel tempted to regard it as an exquisite prose- 
poem. Again, the short sentences, and construction, 
half French, yet lacking the French naivete, weary one 
from their tameness. Yet this fault is more evident in 
the first pages of the book than in succeeding ones. The 
episode of the danseuse is touching ; the description of 
Lilian’s life in Italy beautiful and highly imaginative ; 
while there is something almost sublime in the picture 
of the great grief that came upon her, and her resigna¬ 
tion to the will of God. 

GOOD THOUGHTS IN BAD TIMES, and other Papers. 
By Thomas Fuller, D. D. This is a reprint of an excel¬ 
lent work by a most excellent man. The general divi¬ 
sion of its contents is: “ Good Thoughts in Bad Times,” 

“Good Thoughts in Worse Times,” “Mixed Contempla¬ 
tions in Better Times,” and “The Cause and Cure of a 
Wounded Conscience.” These are again divided into 
“Personal Meditations,” “Scriptural Observations,” 
“Historical Applications,” etc. etc. The publishers 
have brought out this volume now, because there is 
much in it relevant to the present disturbed state of our 
country. 

THE GENTLEMAN. By George H. Calvert. A pleas¬ 
ing and profitable book, in which the Gentleman is pre¬ 
sented in all his phases, including the ancient gentle¬ 
man of refined Greece and Rome, the rather barbarous 
specimen of early Irish history, with those who claim 
the name at the present day. Many individuals are 
cited as examples of true gentlemen, among whom are 
named Sir Philip Sidney, Charles Lamb, and Washing¬ 
ton ; while the first “ gentleman in Europe” is declared to 
have been “the commonest .metal, glaringly painted, 
gorgeously gilt;” and Napoleon I. is set down as a 
“ sublime snob.” The style of this hook is easy and at¬ 
tractive, and no one can peruse it without a higher esti¬ 
mate of the true gentleman. 

THE STORY OF THE GUARD : A Chronicle of the War. 
By Jessie Benton Fremont. The immense demand for 
this book, especially among the soldiers, has induced 
the publishers to issue what they term a “ Knapsack 
edition,” in a cheap form, to bring it more easily within 
the reach of all who may desire it. 

From T. 0. H. P. Burnham, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & do., Philadelphia :— 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
DANGEROUS. A narrative in j^lain English, attempted 
by George Augustus Sala. Mr. Sala has evidently made 
use of historic researches to place before the public a 
picture of society, its ideas, manners, and habits, at a 
period more than a century remote from the present. If 
the statements of the notable Captain Dangerous may be 
relied upon, the world has made considerable progress 
in civilization since then, the contemplation of which 
fact ought to Silence those who are continually regret¬ 
ting the “good old times.” This narrative, which does 
not aspire to having a plot, and reads as a simple auto¬ 
biography, is most amusing. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND LITER¬ 
ARY GAZETTE, No. 2. We have received No. 2 of this 
invaluable work from the publisher, George W. Childs, 
G2S and 630 Chestnut Street. 
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Godey for Attgust. —Our engraving this month is one 
that will call to the mind of all the beautiful prayer of 
our religion. Some time since, wo published “Our 
Father who art in Heaven;” this is “Hallowed be thy 
name.” Head the admirable illustration by the Eev. H. 
Hastings Weld. 

Our Fashion-plate contains six beautiful colored and 
seasonable figures. We pride ourselves upon thus giv¬ 
ing the fashions of the months correctly engraved and 
beautifully colored. 

“A Sudden Shower”—just as school is dismissed; 
giving juvenile gallantry an opportunity of displaying 
itself. 

We give in this number two more fashions from the 
renowned establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
of New York. Keraember, no other magazine has these 
fashions. We also give two entirely new styles of 
dresses, in addition, just received by the last arrival 
from Paris. More, also, of the newest styles of head¬ 
dresses will bo found in the August number; and an 
infinite variety of everything in the way of fashions 
and articles for the work-table, that will bo pleasing to 
our lady subscribers. 

Our Cartes de Yisite. —The orders coming in, daily, 
for these charming portraits and pictures are very large, 
and still increasing. We have already supplied our 
friends with many thousands, and in all cases, so far as 
we havo learned, the satisfaction has been compleljp. No 
finer photographs are made. Our list now embraces 
over five hundred subjects. Catalogues sent free. We 
send S cartes for $1, and 20 for $2, post-paid. 

Mr. Godey. —Allow me to express to you the high 
estimate in which I hold your Book. Of eight periodi¬ 
cals, “War Times” have compelled me to drop all but 
that ; that I mitst have, it is economy to have it. With 
its assistance, I am Dressmaker, Milliner, Drawing- 
master, and Compendium of general information for the 
family—upon any subject, I can refer to it, assured that 
I shall there find just what is wanted. 

Not long since an employee of the Government applied 
to me for some information relative to tho South, which 
present circumstances prevented him from readily ob¬ 
taining. My Lady’s Book afforded mo the necessary 
details at once. 

So often havo I received valuable suggestions from 
others, that I am quite inclined to contribute an item or 
two which I have not noticed in it, and which may 
benefit some one. The “ method of preserving fruit” I 
have tested for several years, with unvarying success. 
The others, when “ weighed in tho balance will not be 
found wanting.” 

With best wishes for your continued success, I am re¬ 
spectfully yours. Mrs. C. H. M. N. 

These receipts are published elsewhere. 

That unfortunate gentleman, who hinted in our Feb¬ 
ruary number what qualifications he wanted in a wife, 
would hardly like to see the hundred answers we have 
received, and to which we cannot give place, with one 
or two exceptions. He would be overwhelmed with the 
indignation he has excited. 


We publish the following with great pleasure. Miss 
Anna E. Dickenson is well known to our readers as the 
able lecturer and patriotic woman :— 

Mr. L. a. Godey —I thought, perhaps, you might wish 
to have a copy of some lines written by Miss Anna E. 
Dickenson some years ago. We are iniimate with the 
family, having known Anna when she was quite young, 
when she brought the poetry to our house. It wa.s 
written on witnessing the funeral of Dr. Kane. I there¬ 
fore send it to you. Kespectfully yours, E. A. 

LINES, 

WRITTEN ON WITNE.SSING DR. KANE’s FUNERAL. 

\ ’Tis a solemn scene; the mournful words 
Are slowly,-sadly said, 

And sobs break forth, the tear-drops fall 
O’er the loved and early dead. 

The organ rolls its music deep. 

And the anthem grand is sung; 

And falls like dew the earnest prayer 
On hearts with anguish wrung. 

Now lift the form and bear it forth 
Through the surging, living wave, 

Through the city’s din and ceaseless hum, 

To the calm and quiet grave. 

Now lay your burden gently down. 

Throw the cold earth on his breast, 

Give a lingering, longing look behind 
Then leave him to his rest. 

’Tis the last of earth! but his name shall be 
Embalmed in the nation’s heart. 

And the works he wrought, and the fame he won, 
Shall be of himself a part. 

And though years roll by in their cca.seless flight, 

And centuries wan and wane. 

As a sweet and loving household word 
Shall bo kept the namelif Kane. 

Miss Anna E. Dickenson. 

How TO Color the Photograph.— Messrs. J. E. Til¬ 
ton & Co., Boston, have just published a little manual 
on the art of painting the photograph, which is for sale 
at the bookstores, or will be sent by them, post-paid, 
for 10 cents. 

Tho same publishers are about publishing a capital 
story for the boys, by the author of “Father Brigbt- 
hopes.” It is to be called “ The Drummer Boy,” and is 
a true historical account of “The^Burnside Expedition.” 
It will be illustrated by F. 0. C. Darley, and issued in 
the Messrs. Tilton’s well-known attractive style. 

What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orn6 
balls, canvas for working, etc. etc. 

Longfellow beautifully says that “Sunday is the 
golden clasp that binds together the volume of the 
week.*’ 
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Dear Mr. Godet —We have been grievously disap- 
pointed that the communication from a bachelor, in the 
February number, should have received no attention 
from the fair readers of “ The Bookand are, therefore, 
somewhat inclined to believe it is ordered that we should 
take the matter in hand ourself, particularly as by so 
doing we shall be enabled to “kill two birds with ono 
stone”—as it has long been our intention to write Mr. 
Godey, and express, or attempt to express something of 
the pleasure we experience in conning over the pages of 
his estimable’magazine. 

We do not think of Mr. Godey as a stranger, but 
always as a friend ; and seldom take up the book with¬ 
out a grateful feeling arising toward him for his untir¬ 
ing efforts in behalf of us ladies. A good book is a 
great gift—and certainly the maker of such should rank 
one of mankind’s “ great benefactors” (ergo, Mr. Godey 

is-). When solitary and dispirited, it has been both 

companion and friend ; but as a panacea for home sick¬ 
ness we can testify that the Lady’s Book “ bears the 
bell.” But, we do protest against its usurping the 
place of “Heaven’s last best gift to man”as—the arm¬ 
chair informs—a certain bachelor has so -long allowed 
it. We admit, however, to feeling somewhat mollified 
that Joe Hopkins’ recent transformation from a gay 
bachelor to a happy Benedict should have brought Joe’s 
friend to a proper sense of his unhappy condition and 
—well, “to make a long story short,” wo confess we 
were charmed with the letter, and have not the slightest 
doubt that ono who has so admirably portrayed the 
offices of a good wife (and knows how to appreciate the 
Lady’s Book into the bargain) could be otherwise than 
a model husband. Not that we wish it to be understood 
that we could consider our individul self the one kind 
Heaven has fashioned in answer to his pathetic appeal, 
but if we could receive, now and then, from our friend 
a letter, such as we feel assured he could write, wo 
should not be—ungrateful. 

Hoping Mr. Godey will accept best wishes in regard to 
health and prosperity. We remain, 

Always a Friend. 

Queen Victoria and the Princess op Wales, a piece 
of court gossip :—“ Of course the charming young Dane 
is a Princess born, but still of a modest and compara¬ 
tively humble house. I am told that, like Penelope, she 
is not unaccustomed to embroidery, and that she is 
rather proud, indeed, of her cleverness with her needle. 
There are many well authenticated stories of the sim¬ 
plicity of manners at our pure and well-ordered Court, 
but what would Mrs.Grundy say if she were assured on 
indubitable authority that a certain young Princess ac¬ 
tually offered, in a playful mood, to show a proof of her 
taste and nimbleness of finger by newly trimming the 
bonnet of a Queen regnant ? When, after much entreaty 
and a great deal of laughing, the desired permission has 
been given, the ladies in waiting, it seems, remark that 
the chapeau when it is brought back is much lighter and 
more cheerful looking than before. Their quick eyes 
soon discover that it has been divested of a great deal of 
crape. Perhaps a certain royal personage made the 
same discovery. Perhaps the young Princess stood 
timid and trembling, wondering whether the loving 
hint would be kindly taken. A little bird has whis¬ 
pered that after a momentary sigh she received a hearty 
and affectionate kiss, and that several pairs of loving 
eyes, by a not unnatural coincidence, brimmed and ran 
over at the same moment.” 

16 * 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMIT. 

The MiLSical Monthly .—Our thanks are due to our 
friends everywhere for the hearty support thus far 
given to our new periodical. From every quarter we 
hear nothing but the most unqualified encomium la¬ 
vished upon it, and we are in constant receipt of the 
most substantial kind of proof that our attempt to popu¬ 
larize first class piano music so as to bring it within 
reach of all has been entirely successful. But three 
numbers have been published and delivered, yet the 
Monthly has already received sufficient subscriptions to 
guarantee its faithful and regular publication no matter 
what contingency may arise. This for a new periodical, 
which was viewed as an experiment, as nothing similar 
in kind had ever before been published, is wonderful. 

The fourth and fifth numbers, which are now ready, 
contain several beautiful compositions by Brinley Ri¬ 
chards, Fritz Spindler, and other well known compo¬ 
sers. The fourth number also contains a new ballad, 
Among the Roses, by the author of At the Gate, the song 
which was so popular in the first number. The brilliant 
and beautiful romance, Warblings at Eve, by Brinley 
Richards, is given in the fifth number at the special 
request of many subscribers. This piece in the music 
stores costs more than the price of the entire number, 
yet two other pieces are given, one of them a beautiful 
song. We Met and Talked of Other Days, by James M. 
Stewart. The terms of the Monthly are $.3 00 per annum, 
in advance; four copies $10 00; single numbers uO cents. 
The work is not for sale at any music store, and sub¬ 
scriptions must be inclosed to the publisher, J. Starr 
Holloway, Box Post Office, Philadelphia. 

New She.et Music.—'I'hQ new and enterprising publish¬ 
ing firm of Sawyer & Thompson, Brooklyn, have issued 
several new and beautiful piano songs. When Thi.s 
Cruel war is Over, or Weeping Sad and Lonely; Who 
will Care for Mother, now ? and my Emma Louise ; are 
three songs either one of which will proven how far a cer¬ 
tain adaptablity of words to music, and the whole to 
the popular taste, united with tact and enterprise on the 
part of the publisher, will certainly secure a signal 
success. The first song has already attained the enor¬ 
mous circulation of seventy-five thousand copies; the 
second is almost as popular; and the third is only less 
so because it is the most recently published. The words 
of all these songs are by Chas. Carroll Sawyer, who, in 
their construction, has exhibited a singularly intelligent 
appreciation of the public taste. Call Me not Back from 
the Echoless Shore, is another of Mr. Sa-wyer’s popular 
songs, and the best reply yet published to the famous 
ballad. Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. The music of two of 
these songs is by Henry Tucker, author of Beautiful 
Star. Father, Breathe an Evening Blessing, and Hear our 
Prayer, are two beautiful sacred compositions, the first 
a solo and quartette, the other a trio, with piano or 
organ accompaniment. Price of each of the above 25 
cents. The same publishers issue a fine arrangement of 
When this Cruel War is Over, with variations by Grobe. 
Price 50 cents. 

We will purchase for our friends any of the above; 
and can also supply the following new songs and pieces. 
Magdalena, brilliant fantaisid, by the author of The 
Maiden’s Prayer, 40 cents. Marche Militaire, very fine,, 
by Glover, 30. An Alpine Farewell, nocturne by Richei 
25. Lily Leaf Polka Schotti.sche, 10. Warblings at Eve, 
fine edition with colored covers, .35. We Met and Talked 
of Other Days, beautiful song, by J. M. Stewart, 25. I can¬ 
not Mind my Wheel, Mother, by Linley, 25. Address the 
Musical Editor, at Philadelphia, J. Starr Holloway. 
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THE HABILIMENTS OF GEIEP, FROM A COMMER¬ 
CIAL POINT OF VIEW. 

On the occasion of a recent visit to London, whilst I 
was debating with myself over the breakfast things as 
to how I should spend the day, I received by the post a 
letter deeply bordered with black, evidently a messenger 
of affliction. I tore the white weeping willow upon a 
black background which formed the device upon the 
seal, and read the contents. It proved to be an intima¬ 
tion from a relative of the sudden death of her brother- 
in-law, and a request that under the circumstance of the 
sudden bereavement of the widow, I should undertake 
certain sad commissions relative to the articles of mourn¬ 
ing required by the family. 

I at once set out upon my sad errand. I had no 
difficulty in finding the maison de deuil to which I had 
been referred. It met me in the sad habiliments of woe ; 
no vulgar colors glared from the shop-windows, no 
gilding amazed with its festive brightness. The name 
of the firm scarce presumed to make itself seen in letters 
of the saddest gray upon a black ground. Here and 
there beads of white set off the general gloom of the 
house-front, like the crape pipings of a widow’s cap. 
The very metal window-frames and plates had gone 
into a decorous mourning—zinc taking the place of 
what we feel under the circumstances would have been 
quite out of character—brass. 

On my pushing the plate-glass door it gave way with 
a hushed and muffled sound, and I was met by a gentle¬ 
man of sad expression, who, in the most sympathetic 
voice, inquired the nature of my want, and, on my ex¬ 
plaining myself, directed mo to the Inconsolable Grief 
Department. The interior of the establishment answered 
exact^ to the appearance without. The long passage 
I had to traverse was panelled in white-black borderings, 
like so many mourning-cards placed on end ; and I was 
rapidly becoming impressed with the deep solemnity of 
the place, when I caught sight of a neat little figure 
rolling up some ribbon ; who, on my inquiring if I had 
arrived at the Inconsolable Grief Department, replied, 
almost in a tone of gayety, that that was the half-mourn¬ 
ing counter, and that I must proceed further on until I 
had passed the repo.sitory for widows’ silk. Following 
her directions, I at last reached my destination—a large 
room draped in black, with a hushed atmosphere about 
it as though somebody was lying invisibly therein state. 

An attendant in sable habiliments, picked out with 
the inevitable white tie, and with an undertakerish eye 
and manner, awaited my commands. I produced my 
written directions. Scanning it critically, he said :— 

“ Permit me to inquire, sir. if is a deceased partner ?” 

I nodded assent. 

“We take the liberty of asking this distressing ques¬ 
tion,” he continued, “as we are extremely anxious to 
keep up the character of our establishment by matching, 
as it were, the exact shade of affliction. Our paramatta 
and crapes give satisfaction to the deepest woe. Permit 
me to show you a new texture of surpassing beauty and 
elegance, manufactured specially for this house, and 
which we call the ineonsohible. Quite a novelty in the 
trade, I do assure you, sir.” 

With this he placed a pasteboard box before me full 
of mourning fabrics. 

“ Is this it?” I inquired, lifting a lugubrious piece of 
drapery. 

“Oh, no,” he replied ; “the one you have in your 
hand was manufactured for last year’s affliction, and 
was termed ‘ The Stunning Blow Shade.’ It makes up 


well, however, with our sudden bereavement silk—a 
leading article—and our distraction trimmings.” 

“ I fear,” said I, “ my commission says nothing about 
these novelties.” 

“ Ladies in the country,” he blandly replied, “ don’t 
know of the perfection to which the art of mourning 
genteelly has been brought! But I will see that your 
commission is attended to to the letter.” Giving another 
glance over my list, he observed: “Oh! I perceive a 
widow’s cap is mentioned here. I must trouble you, 
sir, to proceed to the Weeds Department for that article 
—the first turning to the left.” 

Proceeding, as directed, I came to a recess fitted up 
with a solid phalanx of widows’ caps. I perceived at a 
glance that they exhausted the whole gamut of grief, 
from its deepest shade to that tone which is expressive 
of a pleasing melancholy. The foremost row confronted 
me with the sad liveries of crapen folds, whilst those 
behind gradually faded off into light, ethereal tarletan, 
and one or two of the outsiders were even breaking out 
into worldly feathers and flaunting weepers. Forgetting 
the proprieties of the moment, I inquired of the grave 
attendant if one of the latter would be suitable. 

“Oh! no, sir,” she replied, with a slight shade of 
severity in the tone of her voice ; “you may gradually 
work up to that in a year or two. But any of these”— 
pointing to the first row of widows’s weeds—“are 
suitable for the first bwrst of grief.” 

Acquiescing in the propriety of this sliding scale of 
sorrow, I selected some weeds expressive of the deepest 
dejection I could find, and, having completed my com¬ 
mission, inquired where I could procure for myself 
some lavender gloves. 

“Oh ! for those things, sir,” she said, in the voice of 
Tragedy speaking to Comedy, “ you must turn to your 
right, and you will come to the Complimentary Mourn¬ 
ing counter.” 

Turning to the right accordingly, I was surprised, and 
not a little shocked, to find myself amongst worldly 
colors. Tender lavender I had expected ; but violet, 
mauve, and even absolute red, stared me in the face. 
Thinking I had made a mistake, I was about to retire, 
when a young lady, in a cheerful tone of voice, inquired 
if I wanted anything in her department. 

“I was looking for the Complimentary Mourning 
counter,” I replied, “for some gloves ; but I fear I am 
wrong.” 

“You are quite right, sir,” she observed. “This is 
it.” She saw my eye glance at the cheerful-colored 
silks, and with the instinctive tact of a woman guessed 
my thoughts in a moment. 

“ Mauve, sir, is very appropriate for the lighter sor¬ 
rows.” 

“But absolute red!” I retorted, pointing to some 
velvet of that color. 

“ Is quite admissible when you mourn the departure 
of a distant relative. But allow me to show you some 
gloves?” and, suiting the action to the word, she lifted 
the cover from a tasteful glovebox, and displayed a per¬ 
fect picture of delicate half-tones, indicative of a struggle 
between the cheerful and the sad. 

“There is a pleasing melancholy in this shade of 
gray,” she remarked, indenting slightly each outer 
knuckle with the soft elastic kid as she measured my 
hand. 

“ Can you find a lavender?” 

“ Oh yes! but the sorrow tint is very slight in that; 
however, it wears admirably.” 
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Thus by degrees the grief of the establishment died 
out in tendere^t lavender, and I took my departure, 
deeply impressed with the charming improvements 
which Parisian taste has effected in the plain old-fash¬ 
ioned style of English mourning. L. B. 

The First Newspaper. —The first published, says 
Galignani, bears the date of Nuremberg, 1457; the first 
English one was in 1622; and the first French in 1631. 
A very ancient printed sheet was offered for sale in the 
Libri collection, and of which a duplicate exists in the 
British Museum. It is entitled, “Neue Zoitung, aus 
Ilispahan und Italien” (News from Spain and Italy), 
and bears the date of February, 1534. The catalogue 
gave the following description of it; “An exceedingly 
rare journal, which appears to have been printed at 
Nuremberg. It contains the first announcement of the 
discovery of Peru, and has remained unknown to all the 
bibliographists that we have been able to consult. In 
this printed sheet it is said that the Governor of Panu- 
myra (Panama) in the Indies, wrote to his majesty 
(Charles Y.) that a vessel had arrived from Peru, with 
a letter from the Regent, Francisco Piscara (Pizarro), 
announcing that he had taken possession of the coun¬ 
try ; that with about 200 Spaniards, infantry and cav¬ 
alry, he had repaired to the possessions of a great seignor 
named Cassiko (who refused peace), and attacked him, 
that the Spaniards were the victors, and that ho had 
seized upon 5000 casdillons (gold pieces), and of 20,000 
silver marks, and lastly, that he had obtained 2,000,000 
in gold from the said Cassiko.” 

Something about Musk as a Perfume.— When “ board¬ 
ing round” was the fashion with school teachers. Farmer 
A., on coming to the house at tea-time, was introduced to 
the “school-ma’am.” In a moment ho perceived a 
strong odor of musk, which came from the school- 
ma’am’s clothing. He, entirely ignorant of the cause, 
immediately charged it on Ponto, who had a strong pro¬ 
pensity for hunting muskrats, and at once commanded 
him : “Ponto, you scamp, you have been killing musk¬ 
rats ; go out of doors, sir, and get sweetened off.” But 
Ponto did not stir, and Farmer A. spoke again more 
sharply: “Get out, you’ll scent the whole house!” 
The school-ma’am, by this time, was blushing red as 
crimson, while the girls and the boys conld scarcely 
keep from bursting into laughter. One of them, unno¬ 
ticed, at last made their father understand how the 
matter stood, and he, of course, dropped the subject. 
The evening passed away rather awkwardly with all, 
and the teacher failed to return the next day. On her 
account the affair was kept quiet until after she left the 
neighborhood, when many were the hearty laughs had 
over Farmer A.'s error and the school-ma’am’s discom¬ 
fiture. She omitted musk thereafter. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw¬ 
ing taught in their book. Art Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will send, post paid, the book for $2 00. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind. Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, 
painting, etc. etc. 

A GENTLEMAN lately returned from London, says, the 
year there is four.months of winter, and eight months of 
villainous weather. ' 


THE UNFORTUNATE MUSIC SCHOLAR. 

BY MRS. J. N. PAGE. 

“ The ground is all covered with ice and sleet, Caro,” 
said her sister Bell; “ do come back and get your rub¬ 
bers before you undertake to cross the street!” 

“ But I am so late. Boll, and you know I was tardy 
the last time I took a music lesson, and such a scolding 
as I got, I never wish to hear again. I believe I ’ll trust 
my old friends Caro and Good Luck for a safe footing.” 
So taking Bertini’s largo instruction book, and a bound 
volume of sheet music with her own name on the cover, 
she tripped gayly down the steps and on to the icy pave* 
ment. Men hastening to their various avocations were 
slipping and sliding, and grasping each other’s hands 
to balance them.selves. Seeing her old friend Gen’l P. 
coming dowu the street, and fearing he might fancy 
a joke at her expense, she quickened her steps. But 
haste is often a poor aid to gravity. One, two, three 
efforts of the provoked little beauty to keep her feet, 
but all in vain. Away went the centre of gravity over 
the base, and books and maiden were brought low. 

While many a young cavalier was preparing to come to 
her assistance, the General kindly raised her to her feet, 
placed her books in her hands, and herself on the steps 
of her music teacher’s door, saying playfully :— 

“Well, Miss Music Scholar, what do yon call that? 
Aflat or a sharp ? ” 

“It’s a/af,” said the tearful, pouting, rosy-cheeked 
maiden, “but don’t say anything about it.” 

Her teacher kindly met her at the door, and soon, in 
harmony’s soul-thrilling strains, she, for the time being, 
forgot the mishap of the morning. 

Young ladies, when you would trust yourselves on 
the slippery pavements without rubbers, remember Caro. 

Influence of Females. —It is better for you to pass 
an evening once or twice a week in a lady’s drawing¬ 
room, evei» though the conversation is slow, and you 
know the girl’s song by heart, than in a club, tavern, 
or the pit of a theatre. All amusements of youth to 
which virtuous women are not admitted, rely on it, are 
deleterious to their nature. All men who avoid female 
society have dull perceptions and are stupid, or have 
gross tastes, and revolt against what is pure. Your 
club swaggerers, who are sucking the butts of billiard 
cues all night, call female society insipid. Poetry is 
uninspiring to a yokel; beauty has no charms for a 
blind man; music does not please a poor beast who 
does not know one tune from another; but as a true 
epicure is hardly ever tired of water, sancey, and brown 
bread and butter, I protest I can sit for a whole night 
talking to a well-regulated, kindly woman about her 
girl Fanny or her boy Frank, and like the evening’s en¬ 
tertainment. One of the great benefits a man may derive 
from woman’s society is that he is bound to be respect¬ 
ful to her. The habit is of great good to your moral 
men, depend upon it. Our education makes of us the 
most eminently selfish men in the world. We fight for 
ourselves, we push for ourselves, we yawn for ourselves, 
we light our pipes and say we won’t go out, we prefer 
ourselves and our ease; and the greatest benefit that 
comes to a man from a woman’s society is, that he has 
to think of somebody to whom ho is bound to be con¬ 
stantly attentive and respectful. 

A LADY impatiently awaiting the arrival of her lover, 
moved the hands of the clock forward an hour to make 
the time for his appearance come sooner. 
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EUEAL EESIDENCE. 

Designed esspressly for Godey'^s Lady's Book by Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, Philadelphia. 



PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 



First Story .—A parlor, B sitting-room, C dining-room, 
I) breakfast-room, E kitchen, E wash-room, G porch, H 
carriage porch, I porch, J wash-room. 

Second Story.—It principal chamber, M chamber, N 
bath and water closet, 0 bath, Z chamber, X roof. 

Madam— In late numbers of your Lady’s Book, I see 
several notices “ on the use of oatmeal instead of soap.” 
A most excellent nurse, who brought up all my chil¬ 
dren, had constantly a small barrel of oatmeal in her 
nursery cupboard, and in cold frosty weather never used 
any soap, only oatmeal, to wash all the children under 
her care, and always used it for the baby from the first 
bath. I never saw one of them have chapped hands, 
and they had all most delicate fine skins. A little cup¬ 
ful of oatmeal was moistened with the white of a raw 
egg into a paste, a spoonful of tepid water added to it. 



and with this she always washed their hair, rubbing 
the paste into the roots with her fingers, and afterwards 
cleansing the head with clean tepid soft water—rain 
water is best; this will make the skin of the head free 
from scurf, and the hair soft and glossy. M. W. 

Nathaniel Lee, author of the Rival Queens, was one 
night travelling by moonlight. A light cloud passed 
over the moon ; the poet cried: “ Jupiter, arise and 

snuff the moon !” A denser cloud now made total dark¬ 
ness. “Stupid 1” cried the poet, “you have snuffed it 
out.” 

The Fashion Editor desires ns to say that she receives 
orders from those who are subscribers and those who 
are not; in fact, she never stops to inquire whether they 
are or are not subscribers to the Lady’s Book. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


CHARADES IN TABLEAUX. 

HAT-BAND. 

TABLEAU I.—HAT- 

The scene a parlor. In the foreground (centre), facing 
the audience, is a very little girl dressed in white. 
Long yellow curls, and blue.eyes are the prettiest for 
effect. She is trying on a man’s hat, and holding it up 
from falling down on her shoulders, with both hands. 
Two other children to the left are laughing at her, while, 
to the right, just entering, are a lady and gentleman. 
The former is in a home dress, the latter is in street 
costume, with overcoat and cane, but without any hat. 
The lady holds up her finger to silence the laughing 
children, while the gentleman stoops over the little 
thief, with his arms outstretched to prison her, and his 
lips ready for the kiss she has forfeited. 

TABLEAU II.—BAND. 

The background has a balcony window in the centre. 
(A very effective one may be made by placing a fender 
on a large table, with two upright posts at each end, 
placed about two feet apart. Drape from these heavy 
crimson curtains, looped up, and put a bar across for the 
window-frame.) At the window are two little girls 
wrapped in large shawls, as if just awakened by the 
music. In the foreground seven little boys represent 
the serenade band. One blows a penny trumpet, the 
second has a pair of bone clappers, the third a toy drum, 
the fourth a toy fife, the fifth a tambourine, the sixth a 
toy violin, and the seventh an immense trombone. 
They all carry sheets of music, are wrapped in long 
cloaks, and wear large slouch hats. The stage must be 
darkened, except the light given by seven candles, held 
one behind each performer by his servant, dressed as a 
negro-valet. These seven boys, with black faces and 
hands, dressed in absurd negro costume, must be grin¬ 
ning with delight at their masters’ performance. One 
of the little girls at the window leans forward, holding 
a bouquet over the balcony front, while the other points 
with dismay to a tall figure of a woman, who is seen 
behind the window, holding up a bucket of water to 
deluge the juvenile sereuaders. 

TABLEAU III.—HAT-BAND. 

Here the same scene and performers as are in the first 
tableau appear again. The little girl seated on the 
fioor has a long garland of fiowers, which she is going 
to wreath round the hat. A second little girl is cutting 
off the hat-band with a pair of scissors, while a third 
hold.H the hat for the operation. The little one on the 
floor has her lap full of flowers, and holds one end 
of the garland up in front of the hat to try the effect; the 
one who holds the hat kneels, to her right, and between 
them stands, stooping, the one who has the scissors. 
Laughing, in the background, are the lady and gentle¬ 
man mentioned before ; she springing forward to save 
the hat, he holding her back. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-oflice stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 


county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. T. T. D.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by express May 
l.'ith. 

Mrs. E. M. J.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. L. W.—Sent hair ring 21st. 

J. D. B.—Sent hair jewelry 21st. 

L. F. F.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Miss P. M.—Sent dress by express 26th. 

Mrs. M. N.—Sent braiding pattern and embroidery 
paper 27th. 

Mrs. E. K.—Sent braiding pattern 27th. 

Mrs. G. C. S.—Sent braiding pattern 27th. 

Lt. M. J.—Sent hair work by Adams’s express 28th. 

T. S. S.—Sent box, bonnets, &c. by Adams’s express 
29th. 

J. F. K.—Sent box containing bonnet by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 29th. 

Miss M. P. K.—Sent vest pattern by Kinsley’s express 
29th. 

Mrs. S. C.—Sent pattern June 3d. 

Mrs. C. S. C.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. E. B.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Miss M. T.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. G. M. D.—Sent hair work by Adams’s express 
Sth. 

C. H. B.—Sent zephyr work materials by Kinsley’s 
express 9th. 

J. M R.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Miss S. E. 0.—Sent collar pattern 12th. 

S. S. S.—Sent braiding pattern 12th. 

Mrs. H. F. W.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Miss R. C.—Sent India-rubber gloves 12th. 

E. H.—Sent mantilla pattern 12th. 

G. W. W.—Sent cloak pattern 12th. 

Mrs. J. S. S.—Sent hair fob chain 12th. 

Will.—The lady is right. If she were poor, it would 
be otherwise. 

M. M.—“ A Party and what came of it,” will appear 
in September number. 

Mrs. M. G. E.—Single crochet (S C). Having a stitch 
on the hook insert it in another, and draw the thread 
through that one; then through both the stitches on the 
needle. 

Double Crochet (D C). Having a stitch on the needle, 
put the thread round it lefore inserting it in the stitch 
of the work, or drawing the thread through which there 
will be three loops on the needle ; now bring the thread 
through two, which leaves one and the new one ; bring 
the thread through both of them. 

Treble Crochet (T C) is worked precisely the same 
way, but with the thread twice round the hook, which, 
as two stitches only are taken off at a time, will finish 
the stitch by a treble movement. 

Miss S. R.—“Receipt” is correct. Recipe when ap¬ 
plied to medicine. 

Miss G. R.—We cannot recommend any description of 
lotion or powder for improving your complexion, as we 
never heard of one which was really efficacious. Plenti¬ 
ful ablutions, regular exercise, and a good diet will be 
more likely to improve your skin than any cosmetic. 

Dear Sir; I sincerely love a young gentleman, who is 
a very intimate friend of mine, but ho has never spoken 
of love to me. Dear Sir, I should very much like to 
have a lock of his hair, and, as he is a very shy young 
man, it is not at all likely I shall get it without asking. 
Do you think there would he any impropriety in my 
asking for a piece ? I remain yours very truly, E. 

We think you had better ascertain whether he wears 
a wig before you ask the question. 
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G. R. T.—The gentleman’s family should, most cer¬ 
tainly, be the^r^i to call upon the lady who has accepted 
him as her husband. As the gentleman is generally 
supposed to woo the lady, the first advances, even in the 
most trifling matter, should be made by him‘and those 
belonging to him. We are rather surprised at the 
question. 

S. L.—We cannot publish “ the prices of patterns and 
everything we furnish.” It would fill one number of 
the Book. Send a stamp with your inquiry, and the 
Fashion editor will answer. 

Miss B. H.—We can’t help it. It is no business of 
ours. Apply to the publishers of the work. 

Miss R. M. 0.—To our thinking, the very best mode 
of cooking a good potato is to boil it in its jacket and 
roast it before the fire. 


Cjjemistrji f0r tlje f ffeg. 


LESSON XXIII.—(Goniinnerf.) 

573. Take an open glass tube, slightly bent at the end, 
thus—in the spirit-lamp flame, and drop 
into the bend a fragment of argentiferous 
galena, sulphuret of lead and silver. 

Expose the fragment to the heat of a 
spirit-lamp flame, holding the long bend 
of the tube highest, and remark the odor 
of sulphurous acid evolved from the 
long bend of the tube. This operation 
will give an idea of the process of roast¬ 
ing—had recourse to for the purpose of driving off sul¬ 
phur and arsenic. It will also impress upon the mind 
a ready means of ascertaining, in the dry way, the pre¬ 
sence of sulphur in the mineral containing it. This 
process of smelling through a tube, by the way, is a 
very excellent means of recognizing an odor, and fre¬ 
quently had recourse to by chemists. Had our object 
been that of merely roasting away sulphur, in the form 
of sulphurous acid gas, the process might have been 
more conveniently performed by means of an iron spoon 
and an open fire-place. Remember that the process of 
roasting is that by which sulphur is universally dissi¬ 
pated from minerals on the large scale, and in the dry 
way. Perhaps the student may like to know how sul¬ 
phur-containing minerals are dealt with in the moist 
way. Either the sulphuret may bo acted on by dilute 
and warm nitric acid, when the metal or metals (except 
tin, antimony, and bismuth) (332-3) will be dissolved, 
leaving the sulphur, as sulphur, in which state it may 
be collected, dried, and weighed; or the mineral may 
be boiled with concentrated fuming nitric acid, until all 
the sulphur has beeu converted into sulphuric acid, at 
the expense of the nitric acid, from which it removes 
oxygen (.302). Supposing the sulphuret acted upon to 
be argentif&i'ov^ galena, the former method is preferable, 
because the sulphuric acid generated by the latter me¬ 
thod, instead of remaining dissolved, in a condition to 
be precipitated by a barytic salt, as sulphate of baryta, 
and the amount of original sulphur calculated from the 
amount of resulting sulphuric acid ; instead of this, the 
sulphuric acid, so soon as formed, would combine with 
oxide of lead, and be precipitated as sulphate of oxide of 
lead—a v^y insoluble salt. Nevertheless, this scheme 
of analysis also yields very accurate results, but it in¬ 
volves more calculations than the other. 

574. The Use of Fluxes. —The term flux is derived 


from fiuo, I flow ; and is employed by chemists to indi¬ 
cate any substance which, being heated with another 
substance, increases the fusibility of the latter. For 
instance, when we exposed to a red heat the mixture of 
powdered flint (silica) and carbonate of soda, the carbo¬ 
nate acted as a flux. Without it, the silica would not 
have fused, even by the greatest heat of a blacksmith’s 
forge; with it, fusion was accomplished most readily. 
The whole theory of smelting turns on the proper selec¬ 
tion of a flux, which, for adoption on the large scale, 
must be not only efficacious but cheap. In the labora¬ 
tory, where operations are prosecuted on a small scale, 
and the expense of fluxes is no object, we have a large 
choice of substances from which the metallurgist is 
debarred. In furnace operations, the only use of a flux 
is to impart fluidity ; but when employed in connection 
with the blowpipe, fluxes are made to convey much 
information. We have already seen that glass is colored 
of various tints by means of different metals; thus, 
by gold it is tinged ruby red; by arsenic, iron, green 
(bottle-glass); and tin, opaque white, etc. Suppose, 
then, we, in the course of our blowpipe experiments on 
an unknown mineral, should succeed, by fusing it with 
a flux, in producing a glass whose color is referable to 
that corresponding with some known metal, is it not 
clear we should derive important information? The 
chief fluxes employed by chemist's are; (1) carbonate of 
soda, (2) borax, (.3) microcosmic salt (a phosphate of soda 
and ammonia), (4) nitre. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Order's, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will he attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will he account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, .51 
Canal Street, Now York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—White French muslin dress, trimmed ■with six 
rows of muslin quilling. The corsage is low, and over 
it is worn a Marie Antoinette fichu, laid in plaits, and 
trimmed with flutings and worked ruffling. The fichu 
ties at the hack, and has long embroidered ends, also 
trimmed with a quilling of muslin. The sleeves are 
puffed, and just wide enough to pass the hand through. 
The hair is crepdj and arranged in a waterfall at the 
back. 

Fig. 2.—A pink grenadine dress, trimmed with hox- 
plaited ruflles of pink silk. The little corsage is of the 
same material as the dress, and worn over a white mus¬ 
lin guimpe. 

Fig. 3.—Purple grenadine skirt, with black velvet 
girdle and bretelles. The guimpe is of French muslin, 
tucked and trimmed with quillings. 

Fig. 4.—Ashes of roses silk, trimmed with rows of 
black lace, headed by- bands of Magenta velvet. The 
corsage is made with a fancy bertha, and trimmed in the 
fan shape. The hair is crep6, and parted at the left side, 
and arranged very low on the neck with a black lace 
barbe. 

Fig. 5.—Lilac silk dinner-dress. The skirt is edged 
with a fluted flounce, headed by a rose quilling. It is 
trimmed en coquilles, formed of black velvet and white 
lace. This trimming is carried up to the waist, on the 
left side only. The corsage is trimmed with lace and 
velvet sewed on in the jacket form, and finishes at the 
back in long sash ends. The hat is of Leghorn, bound 
with black velvet, and trimmed with a scarlet and black 
feather. 

Fig. 6.—Cuir-colored Paris grenadine, figured with 
black, and trimmed with five rows of box-plaited green 
silk. The corsage is low, and over it is worn a fancy 
fichu, with long sleeves, trimmed with green ribbon. 
Fine straw hat, trimmed with green ribbons and a fall 
of black lace. 

LATEST STYLE OF DRESSES. 

FYom A. T. Stewards EstabUshmentj corner of Broadway 
and Tenth St., New York. 

(See engravings, pages 118,119.) 

FOULARD ROBE. 

This novel robe is of foulard silk. It has the appear¬ 
ance of a skirt of mauve silk, with an over dress open 
in front, and rather short, showing the mauve in the 
front and on the edge of the skirt. The overdress i.s a 
white ground figured with black, and edged all round 
with a bordering resembling a rich black lace. The 
corsage is in the Pompadour style, trimmed with mauve 
ribbons. 

GRENADINE DRESS. 

This dress, one of the most elegant designs of the sea¬ 
son, has a white ground powdered with pansies of the 
natural colors and light leaves. The bordering at the 
edge of the skirt is a deep sea-green, headed by bauds of 
black resembling velvet. The corsage is in the Pompa¬ 
dour style, with rich muslin guimpe and sleeves. 

HEADDRESSES, ETC. 

(See engravings, page 125.) 

Fig. 1.—Coiffure of black velvet and black lace, with 
a coronet of roses, on which is a small humming-bird. 


Fig. 2.—Coiffure formed of black lace and black rib¬ 
bon, flowers, and a cluster of cherries. 

Fig. 3.—Headdress of scarlet velvet., edged with black 
lace, having a coronet of flowers and l«op8 of velvet 
mingled with lace. 

jPig^ 4 .—Black velvet coiffure, with gold ornaments 
and scarlet flowers. 

Fig, .5.—A thick roll of brown velvet, with heavy 
coronet of roses and light flowers. 

Fig. 6.—A very stylish coiffure composed of Magenta 
velvet and gold ornaments, with a tuft of white flowers 
on the left side. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

When sultry August comes, and the Dog Star rages, 
nothing brings us to town but our duty to our readers. 
We come for a few days to visit the modistes, to see what 
their fruitful fancy has produced, or where, in some 
moment of inspiration, they have “ snatched a grace be¬ 
yond the reach of art.” And we must say we never 
cease wondering at the fertility of their invention. 

Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale 
Its influite variety. 

We allude more particularly this month to decorations. 
Instead of the usual braid binding, on the edge of the 
dress, a bourrelet, or thick roll stuffed with wadding, is 
now substituted. When a dress is too thin for the 
bourrelet, it is edged with a braid, which is manufac¬ 
tured ready fluted, and the effect is very pretty. 

All kinds of braid trimmings are much worn, sewed 
on in endless variety of design. We noticed that on the 
travelling druses at Mme. Demorest’s, the braid was 
doubled and stitched on in different styles, and had the 
appearance of a silk piping. 

Leather trimmings increase in favor, and, for a black 
dress, we know of no prettier ornament than the leather 
gimps and buttons.so straw like in appearance. They 
are used on bonnets as well as on dresses and wraps. 

Flounced or tucked organdies are bound with cambric 
of a contrasting color. This has much the effect of rib¬ 
bon, and has the advantage of washing. The very ex¬ 
pensive muslins are generally trimmed with ribbon, 
the same as a grenadine. 

Skirts are faced with grass cloth, or enamelled leather, 
which is now to be had in light colors. 

There is nothing particularly no'w, either in the shape 
of bonnets or dresses, with the exception of the corsage, 
made with four points in front, and three behind. 

Jockey waists with square ends in front. Pompadour 
waists, and sleeves d la Cond& (that is, quite small, and 
made with an elbow), are the most desirable styles for 
all kinds of goods. 

Alpacas, camlets, India silks, and mohairs are now 
merely used as travelling dresses, or for the seaside. 
Gossamer fabrics are now almost exclusively seen. 
Among the prettiest are the corded cambrics and organ¬ 
dies of the finest texture, printed in the most beautiful 
designs. For instance, a plain colored, or self-colored 
ground, as it is termed, with a black lace tunic, or else 
the skirt half covered with ends of sashes, seemingly of 
black lace, extending from the waist. All these lace 
delusions are effective, beautiful, and in great variety of 
design. 

The grenadines and bariges, we have previously de¬ 
scribed, and they are of every imaginable shade of cuir, 
which is suitable for both old and young, and contrasts 
so well with all bright colors. 
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The ornithological taste has extended to thin tissues. 
We see lovely white'fabrics with peacocks in their rich 
plumage, and on a lovely cuir ground, are black swal¬ 
lows darting hither and thither. 

For morning, nothing is prettier than the printed per¬ 
cales yiqueSf and so excellent are the braiding imi¬ 
tations on them, that few persons now go to the exiiense 
and labor of braiding their dresses. 

For thin, or silk dresses, the braiding applique is very 
fashionable. Vines and designs are cut out of velvet or 
silk, laid upon the dress, and finished with a braid. 
Another style is for the design to be in lace, and the ma¬ 
terial cut from underneath. This is quite novel. The 
applique is generally of a darker shade than the dress, 
or of a contrasting color. 

Pongees are mufth worn for the entire suit, including 
bonnet and parasol. For the latter, as well as sun um¬ 
brellas, it is particularly fashionable. 

In Paris the ladies are wearing wraps of the same 
color as the dress, though frequently of a darker shade 
and of a different material. 

While on the subject of dresses, we must call atten¬ 
tion to the admirable dress shields just brought out by 
Mme. Demorest. They are of a new material, perfectly 
impervious to moisture, Aid resemble a creamy white 
muslin. They are also very thiu, and have not the dis¬ 
agreeable odor of India-rubber Bibs and dress protec¬ 
tors are also made of this material for infants, which 
will be found exceedingly nice and convenient. We 
think this a great invention, and particularly call the 
attention of mothers to it. 

A new material for wraps has lately appeared in 
Paris. It is called Yak, and is a white worsted lace, 
lined with a colored silk. We give two illustrations of 
these wraps in the present number. 

Though the collet, or talma, seems to take the lead, we 
think it a very warm wrap, and decidedly prefer the little 
scarf mantles at Brodie’s. They are to be had with 
pointed, round, or square ends. Another style fits the 
shoulders like a berthe, fastens in front, and falls in scarf 
ends. We saw at this establishment a mohair shawl, a 
very excellent imitation of guipure lace. 

At the watering-places there seems to be a perfect 
furore for the scarlet cloaks, so gypsy-like in appear- 
iuice. 

Seated, a few afternoons since, in a shady corner of a 
broad piazza, we watched the crowd as it passed by. 
There came up the road an equipage all aflame, with 
one of these brilliant garments thrown over the shoul¬ 
ders of a lady, seated on the box. And who is the little 
body coming yonder? Surely that is little Eed Kiding- 
hood herself. We are not a wolf, and yet we devour 
her—^^with kisses. 

Bartge, and grenadine shawls, are of all styles, plaids, 
cfliecks, stripes, and plain. Then there are the made 
shawls, trimmed with flutings, or else a ribbon of a con¬ 
trasting color, laid on plain and crossing at the,corners, 
the shawl being folded to show two borders. 

In fans, there is also a great variety. First, the ele¬ 
gant bridal fan, of point lace, with mother of pearl 
sticks richly carved. Then the lovely silks and moires, 
with real lace decorations. Less expensive silk fans are 
also to be had in endless variety. We see also the 
pretty little round straws, interlaced with ribbons and 
velvet. Also the useful companion the linen fan, to be 
had in white, black, brown, and gray—watered, span¬ 
gled, plain, and feather shaped. The prettiest style 
is the folding round fan, though the ordinary shape is 


much used. A great variety of leather belt^ have ap¬ 
peared, ornamented with velvet or morocco of difierent 
colors, and giK or steel knobs. We do not like them for 
ladies, but think they would make a very pretty addi 
tion to a little boy’s costume. 

For the Tittle folks we have nothing very new. What 
is worn by grown up people is made in miniature lor 
the little ones. 

Tulle and tarletane, being light, airy materials, are 
the most suitable for summer ball dre.sses for young 
ladies. The newest styles are trimmed with swan’s 
down. Loops of down imbedded in puffs, have a very 
charming effect. 

Some of the newest tarletanes are worked with silk, 
chenille, or velvet, in imitation of branches of coral, 
which are-very effective and pretty. 

The prettiest coiffure for this dress, is La Gitana, 
which particularly attracted our attention at Mme. Til- 
man’s, of 14S East Ninth Street, New York. It was the 
most fascinating combination of gleaming scarlet verbe¬ 
nas, enamelled leaves, grass, and scarlet ribbon bordered 
with black, falling in long graceful pendants. Imagiiie 
a rich brunette complexion and sparkling black eyes, 
beneath this fanciful coquetry. 

Another model of grace and elegance was the postil¬ 
lion hat, of white chip, very peculiar in shape, and 
trimmed with bands of cherry velvet, and cherry and 
white feathers. This was the most stylish and expen¬ 
sive hat of the season. 

Mme. Tilman’s flower creations aro perfect rivals of 
nature. Many of them are orchids mixed with grasses 
and variegated leaves. In all the flowers, nature is most 
closely followed, the stems being velvety, prickly, or 
thorny, to suit their respective flower. Many of our 
readers are probably not aware, that at this house 
flowers are arranged to suit the taste of the purchaser. 
Either for the inside or outside of a bonnet in wreaths 
or dress garnitures. Full bridal parures are furnished 
and the veil is so arranged on the wreath, that the as¬ 
sistance of a coiffeur is not required. Think of that, ye 
fair ones, who like to have the latest styles and live at 
a distance from our large cities. 

From a number of dresses just finished at the estab¬ 
lishment of Mme. Demorest, we selected the following 
as being particularly elegant and becoming: An or¬ 
gandie dress for a young lady. The skirt was made full 
with a very deep hem, above which was a cluster of 
tucks about an inch wide, then a tuck half the width of 
the hem, and another cluster of small tucks, the trim¬ 
ming continued and graduated half way up the skirt. 
The waist was composed of small tucks with a band of 
insertion between each cluster and fulled into a band 
at the waist. The sleeves were made to correspond 
with the waist, and gathered intq a loose baud at the 
wrist where it finished with a ruffle of Valenciennes. 
The sash of clusters of tucks and insertion edged with 
Valenciennes was to be worn on the left side. 

A very disHngu6 dinner dress was of mauve silk with 
an overskirt of French muslin, open on the left side 
nearly to the waist, and trimmed all round with a 
quilling of mauve ribbon. The open space at the side 
was joined by interlaced mauve ribbons. The corsage 
was of white muslin puffed to the throat, and the sleeves 
a mass of puffings; over this was a Spanish waist of 
mauve silk. The tout ensemble was exquisite, and it 
was decidedly one of the most stylish dresses of the 
season. 

Fashion. 
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BALLAD FOR THE GUITAR. 

COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR GODEY’s LADY’s BOOK, 

By JAMES McWILLIAMS. 
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LATEST STYLE OF RIDING-DRESS, 

{Front view,) 

{See descriptioHj Fashion department,) 


















LATEST STYLE OE RIDING-DEESS. 

{Bach view.) 

{See description^ Fashion department,) 
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DINNER-DRESS. 



Pearl-colored silk. The skirt is trimmed with fire very narrow ruffles of Magenta silk. The corsage is made 
with a very deep point in front, and trimmed in the fan style, with Magenta silk ruffles. A narrow ruffle is 
sewed on the waist of the corsage, and is finished up the back with two bows and long streamers. The hair 
is rolled, but taken very little off the face, and is dressed in a bow at the back. The headdress is of Magenta 
velvet. 
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DINNER-DRESS. 



Ashes of roses silk, with a deep flounce of black lace on the skirt. The flounce is headed by a band of the 
silk edged with narrow black lace, and caught at intervals by black velvet bows, thus forming puffs. The 
sleeves and corsage are trimmed to match. The headdress is of scarlet and black velvet. The hair is arranged 
very low on the neck in a bow. 
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MORNING ROBE. 



Shirt and jacket of gxsij piqui, braided with black. 
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THE CASTILIAN. 

[From tlie establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Brawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 


This beautifal garment for the present month is made in black silk, with a magnificent orna¬ 
mental braiding in silk cord and black beads, and with lace frills upon the body and sleeves. For 
the comin^ season, they will be made in the same fas>hion of black velvets^ and also some will 
preserve the main features, but have flowing sleeves instead of those in the illustration. 
















NAME FOR MARKING. 



GORED MORNING ROBE. 



Made of white muslin, trimmed with graduated rufSing, which is carried up every half breadth for about 
three-quarters of a yard. The small pelerine and sleeves are trimmed to match. White muslin cap, trimmed 
with black velvet and amber ribbons. 
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This headdress is composed of bandeaux bouffants at 
each side of the head, and a full bow fixed low at the 
back. A wreath of red verbena passes along one side, 





























LATEST STYLE OE BONNETS, 

{See description^ Fashion department,') 
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GODEY’S 



“THE WAE OF THE EOSES.” 

BT DAISY HOWARD. 


“What dress will you wear to Mrs. Hilton’s 
to-night, Rose ?” 

“ I do not know, dear Carro ; indeed I have 
not given it a thought, and would much rather 
remain at home than mingle with the gay to¬ 
night.” 

“ Not attend the most splendid party of the 
season I Why, Rose Traverse, are you crazy, 
child ? Stay at home, indeed, and give your 
famous rival, Rose Arlington, a chance to cap¬ 
tivate your handsome Ernest ? Rose, she is 
perfectly lovely—not your noble beauty, dar¬ 
ling—but a tiny, blue-eyed, golden-haired /airy, 
beautiful as rose-tinted evening clouds, or like 
one of those glorious crimson and gold sunsets 
we saw last year in the land of sunny skies— 
bright Italia. But pshaw ! Rose, I cannot be 
poetical. I have mentioned the two most beau¬ 
tiful things my eyes ever rested upon, and now 
am at the ‘ end of my string,” always except¬ 
ing the beautiful slumbrous light in your own 
glorious dark eyes, darling. What ails your 
eyes to-night. Rose Traverse ? Their look is 
wierd and unearthly.” 

“ I feel saddened, Carro. Emma Hade’s fool¬ 
ish talk about Ernest’s devotion to Miss Arling¬ 
ton last night has grieved me.” 

“ Never heed her words, Rosie dear; she is 
a mischief-maker, and would make trouble be¬ 
tween you and Ernest Clare. The little vixen ! 
I could twist her neck off.” 

“Fy, fy, Carrol that is rough and unusual 
language from your sweet lips. But tell me— 
did you not think Ernest too devoted, as Emma 
said, to this Southern belle, when his hand and 
heart are pledged to another?” 

“ Well, he certainly loas attentive to Miss 
Arlington; but she was quite as attentive to 
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him—she did not give him a chance to leave 
her. I passed them during the evening, and 
Ernest made a movement as though about to 
join me, when la belle yellow hair chained him> 
again, to answer some question regarding the- 
gayeties of his ‘beautiful city.’ I foresee very 
plainly, Rosie, that I shall honor that deceitful 
little Arlington with my most cordial hatred.” 

“Not so fast, Carro. I think, for so very 
small a lady as you are, you are talking pretty 
large about this young stranger.” 

“You are'right, Rosie. To use one of George’s 
elegant expressions, I believe I have been talk¬ 
ing rather ‘ high falutin ;’ but. Rose, you can¬ 
not imagine the wiles of that girl — remember 
you have only met her once. When Captain 
Acton came to claim her hand for a promised 
dance, she actually filled Ernest’s arms so that 
he would be obliged to await her return — bou¬ 
quets, fans, handkerchiefs, opera-cloaks, and 
even her gloves. I had half a mind to send 
one of the servants with Miss Mason’s compli¬ 
ments, and ask if he did not need some one to 
help him bear his burden.” 

“Oh, Carro Mason, you are incorrigible. 
You make me laugh, even while - swallowing 
down a sob. I do not grieve because Ernest 
finds pleasure in the society of another—as you 
know I am not of a jealous nature—neither do 
I grieve because I have not moral courage to 
give up the love of Ernest Clare ; but for the 
reason that it has shaken my faith in human 
nature. Jf Ernest, with his noble soul and 
high, brave spirit, can be so easily won to for¬ 
get the love of years, who can we trust ?” 

“ Bide a wee, sweet cousin, bide a wee. He 
loves not Rose Arlington ; he loves but the 
bright crimson rose of his boyhood’s idolatry — 
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sweet Rose Traverse ; he is hut captivated by 
her wondrous beauty.” 

“ I care not, Carro; I will not have a share 
in the heart which once was all my own. I 
will release him from the vows made in the old 
Cathedral in Rome if they press too heavily upon 
his spirit; one word from his own lips, and he 
is free as air.” 

The cousins were in a sumptuous chamber 
in the house of Rose Traverse. Rich crimson 
damask curtains shaded the window, throwing 
a warm ruddy glow over the two fair faces. A 
carpet of crimson and white, with flowers so 
rich in coloring, one could fancy Flora herself 
had flung her treasures over it with no sparing 
hand, rich clusters of crimson roses and convol¬ 
vulus, mingled with the trailing myrtle, whose 
bright green contrasted beautifully with the 
glowing flowers, almost winning one to stoop 
and gather them. Carro stood before the grate, 
with her forehead bent upon the marble mantel, 
beating an impatient tattoo upon the floor with 
her restless little feet. Rose sat before a rose¬ 
wood writing-desk, thickly strewn with manu¬ 
script. Her magniflcent black hair was pushed 
back from the white temples, and the crimson 
lips were tightly compressed; the sweet face 
wearing a look of weariness and pain. The rich 
glow on her cheek almost shamed the bright 
rose-colored dressing-gown which fell from the 
glistening shoulders. Her white hand almost 
flew over the paper till arrested by Carro. 

“ Rose, put away your writing, and let us to 
our toilet. Ernest will be here, and you know 
he dislikes to wait.” 

“I shall not go out to-night, but will assist 
you in one moment, Carro.” 

“Rose Traverse, I don’t love you one bit; 
you are too provoking!” And Carro flung 
herself into a chair, sayuig : “I will not go 
unless you do—that I am determined on. You 
want to give the Arlington a chance to win 
from you the noblest heart the sun shines 
upon 1” and glittering tears rolled over Cai-rg’s 
bright face. 

Rose left her seat, and in one moment her 
arms were around the loving girl. “Carro, I 
do not wish to grieve you, and would rather go 
with you than see these wasted tears. I do 
not feel like going into a crowd to-night, and 
was very anxious to finish this manuscript, and 
have it in the hands of the compositor at an 
early hour to-morrow; besides, I have promised 

to write a sketch for the-Magazine, and 

you know I never fail to meet an engagement. 
Ernest, too, he only comes because he deems it 
his duty, not from choice.” 


“Now, Rose, you wrong him. It is only in 
her presence that he feels the spell of this 
Southern beauty. Please, Rosie, come to-night, 
just to make me happy. I will copy all day 
to-morrow for you, if you do.” 

Rose could not withstand the pleading eyes, 
and sadly she gathered up the scattered papers 
and replaced them in the desk. 

“ I will go with you, Carro, if only for the 
sake of making my little cousin happy.” 

“ How you seem to love those tiresome 
papers. Rose! One could fancy you had to 
write for a living.” % 

“No, darling, I do not have to toil for my 
daily bread, but I have to write to satisfy the 
cravings of my restless heart, which is ever 
clamoring, write—write. I could no more keep 
from writing, than you can keep from singing 
all day long, my happy Carro. I love to hear 
your rich voice, clear and sweet as the bulbul’s 
song.” 

Carro flew round like a bird—first dressing 
the tiny feet in white satin slippers, that surely 
must have been handed down to her from Cin¬ 
derella, so small and beautiful they were. 

Rose stood before the mirror, and as she 
gazed upon her own rare lovliness, she mur¬ 
mured in a tone too low for Carro’s busy ears— 

“ They tell me of my soul’s lofty gifts, and yet 
they could not win my love—that would not 
cAan^e.” She removed the golden comb, and 
the glittering mass of shining hair fell rippling 
almost to her feet. She smoothed it with her 
soft hand till it shone like the mirror in which 
she gazed, then the white fingers wandered 
through it and rapidly it grew into broad mas¬ 
sive braids, which she bound about her brow 
in the shape of a coronet, and gathering the 
whole into a heavy knot behind—the task was 
done. She robed her beautiful form in a dress 
of amber satin. She clasped a diamond neck¬ 
lace upon her snowy throat, the bright, glitter¬ 
ing gems answering the light in her purplish 
black eyes. Taking from the wardrobe a white 
silk opera-cloak, she tied it carelessly around 
her neck, saying : “ Now, Carro, I am ready. 

I will go into the drawing-room and play over 
that new song till you come down.” 

“ Oil, Rose, how quickly you do dress. I am 
not near ready yet. Please send Amy to me. 

I want her to dress my hair.” 

Rose crossed to the servant’s hall, and send¬ 
ing Amy to the tiny sprite who could not robe . 
her dainty limbs under an hour’s time, she 
passed into the drawing-room. The room lay 
in shadqw, lighted only from the hall. Rose 
sat down to the piapo. Her song was mourn- 
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fully sad, then the rich voice surged through 
the lofty rooms, appealingly, almost wailingly. 
Poor Rose, her heart caught tlin trick of the 
song’s sadness, and her head sank upon the 
instrument, and bright tears fell upon the rich 
dress. Ere she was aware, a voice thrillingly 
low was whispering, “Rose, darling,” and 
passing his arm around her, the proud head 
was laid upon the breast of Ernest Clare, and 
the sweet tear-stained face pressed-*against his 
own. . Rose sought to free herself from his em¬ 
brace, though her heart thrilled at the sound of 
the loved voice, as does a harp-string when too 
rudely touched. 

He led her into the hall under the brilliant 
gas-light, and gazed sadly upon the drooping 
head and snowy brow, and murmured, “ Rose, 
you are peerlessly beautiful to-night.” 

At this moment Carro came tripping down 
the stairs. “ I am happy to see you. Sir Knight 
of the eagle eye. Do I not look passing well. 
Lord Ernest? I mean to walk straight into 
the heart of Captain Acton to-night, so the Ar¬ 
lington had best look to herself, or her harp 
will yet be ‘ hung upon the willows.’ But here 
is the carriage, let us to the banquet.” 

There was a baneful light in Rose Arlington’s 
eyes, as the cousins entered the room leaning 
upon the arm of the handsome, regal-looking 
man she was trying to win from his allegiance. 
The glorious beauty of Rose Traverse was ac¬ 
knowledged by all. A subdued murmur of 
admiration followed her wherever she moved. 
The heart of Ernest Clare was at rest; he felt 
that the eyes of Rose Arlington had lost their 
spell. The “war of the roses” was like to 
end, our bright, crimson rose coming out vic¬ 
tor, though we must confess the “ war” was 
(as Carro said) all on the “Arlington’s” side. 
Will the war be at an end ? Time will show. It 
is said that a “ pair of bright eyes with a dozen 
glances suffice to subdue a man, to enslave him; 
they dazzle and bewilder him, so that the past 
becomes forgotten.” 

Ernest Clare was happier to-night than he 
had been for many weeks ; he determined to 
show Miss Arlington ho attention ; in very 
truth her eyes seemed to have lost their spell, 
overshadowed by the radiant beauty of our own 
bright Rose. But ah, who can compute the 
power that lies in curls of a golden hue, and 
eyes of melting softness ? The hand of Rose 
Traverse was claimed for a dance by a white- 

haired hero of many battles. General G-, 

one who admired her above all women, though 
his love for her was that of a father for his 
child. Ernest stood watching the graceful | 


movements and noble face of his boyhood’s 
love, his manhood’s idolatry, when a beautiful 
hand was laid upon his arm, and dewy eyes 
looked sadly into his own. 

“Have you forgotten my presence, Ernest? 
You have not sought me once to-night. Come, 
let us promenade, I have something to tell 
you;” and the arm of the syren was linked 
within his own. 

Once more busy tongues were whispering of 
his devotion to Miss Arlington, and sundry 
black, blue, and gray eyes were directed to the 
face of Rose Traverse. But the piide of Rose 
suffered her to make no change in her de¬ 
meanor. Her smile was sweet and calm as it 
ever was, and her step unfaltering. 

Again Rose and Carro are seated by the fire 
in the former’s pleasant chamber. By mutual 
consent the name of Ernest Clare was not 
mentioned. 

“ You look weary and tired, Carro, and it is 
one o’clock; I think you had better retire.” 

“ And you. Rose ?” 

“ I shall write to-night; the spell is upon me, 
and I could not sleep.” 

“ Oh, Rose dear—but I shall not waste words, 
my head aches dreadfully, so I will to bed, per¬ 
chance I may dream of my brave ca/>fam;”and 
laughing merrily she said “ good-night.” A 
few moments and the pretty head was laid 
upon the pillow, a few more, and the white 
lids closed wearily over the eyes so like in hue 
to the blue bells and violets of her own dear 
home. 

And Rose ? Without disrobing she unlocked 
the writing desk, and drew forth the unfinished 
manuscript; rapidly the pen travelled over the 
paper, and at last it was complete. 

“And now for the promised sketch; what 
shall it be ?” she soliloquized. “ I must write 
it, though it be but half a column, for I have 
given my promise. Ah me, how shall the 
aching head and weary heart improvise matter 
to please the multitude ? I fear me it will be 
but a dreary plaint.” 

’Tis ever thus with earth’s children. Like 
Rose, they must labor on, though the pain at 
their heart grows more unbearable; the an¬ 
guished face must wear a smile, the lip must 
be over gay, lest the cold world should see, 
and the “lookers on in Venice” comment. 
How little recks the world, as it reads and 
either praises or condemns the writer—how 
little, we ask, do they who read know how oft 
from an aching and deeply Anguished heart, 
those words have sprung, the bitterness of 
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whose lot no tongue can tell, over whose well- 
nigh broken heart-strings sweep mighty sor¬ 
rows, whose path is encompassed by sorrow- 
clouds for evermore, that path which perchance 
their tender feet must tread alone ? Alone—is 
there not a volume in the word ? Can the heart 
not suffice to itself alone and unaided, can it 
not work out this mighty problem of life ? Can¬ 
not woman, like man, pour out the glorious 
beauty of her soul, and in fame find happiness ? 
No, no, forever no! Ah, ’tis sympathy and 
love a woman’s heart craves. She longs for 
love and tender care ; she longs to be protected 
and watched over, else she droops, and the 
brightness passes from her life forever, and 
ends in eternal night. 

All things must have an end. Rose wrote 
the last word of the coveted sketch, sealed and 
directed it. Then she wrote a note to Ernest 
Clare, releasing him from his vows, and giving 
back his plighted troth. It was hard to give 
up the love of years, but she could not share a 
divided heart. Throwing up the window she 
knelt beneath it, inhaling greedily the pure air, 
unmindful that the chill winter wind blew 
upon her uncovered neck. The face wore a 
weary look, and in the deep eyes there slum¬ 
bered a wondrous woe. She had vowed to for¬ 
get Ernest—could she ? Wherefore, after the 
vow was made, did the heart clamor for the 
loved presence—the gentle tones whose music 
lingered everywhere ? 

“The night is glorious, but my heart is 
breaking. Ah, Ernest, Ernest—why should 
thine eyes come between me and the midnight 
heavens?—must I kneel forever beneath this 
starry sky a mourner like to-night ? Tell 
me, ye glittering stars, and thou, bright, cold 
moon, will happiness ever dwell in my heart 
again ? All 1 all is changed. And yet the 
starry sky forms as bright a dome as that which 
canopied my head in childhood. But ah, 
where are the joyous hopes, the happy light¬ 
heartedness that then filled my heart ? Ah, 
the Gordian knot is wound too tightly about 
thee, poor heart; my trembling fingers are pow¬ 
erless to unloose it. Ah, my wild invocation 
avails me naught; the stars are silent and the 
moon sails majestically onward, and all is lost, 
'except a little life.’ ” 

After a storm, whether of the elements or 
the human heart, there comes a calm. So it 
was with our mourner ; the moonlight fell upon 
the bowed head and the rich dress, and the 
diamonds flashed back a mocking light beneath 
her rays. Rose, listening to the wind anthem, 
felt a calm descend upon her soul; upon the 


wings of the wind came floating the sweet 
promises of Him whom, in her sorrow, she had 
forgotten. ‘ ‘ Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. ’ ’ Ah, 
how refreshingly fall such promises upon the 
storm-tossed soul! Pour out thy soul in prayer, 
sweet maiden ; far, far away, beyond yon starry 
dome—up, up beyond the glorious clouds, where 
the Deity sits enthroned, there, hard by the 
throne of Grace at the feet of God’s gentle Son, 
pour out thy woe 1 Woe, did I say I Could 
the spirit of mortals feel woe, while standing 
even in thought in the “ New Jerusalem !’■’ Ah, 
well may the stricken heart prostrate itself 
before the Saviour, assured of sympathy, feeling 
that through him the sweet stranger “ peace” 
will flutter down into that heart. He, the ‘ ‘ man 
of sorrows,” who, in this our beautiful world, 
was reviled and persecuted by men ; Gethse- 
rnena's Lord, whose weary feet'paced Jerusalem, 
and whose own glorious head was bowed that 
we might live, whose brow was encircled by a 
wreath of thorns, that we might keep the 
flowers of Eden’s garden to gem our pathway. 
Remembering all this, canst thou not be patient ? 
Weep on and pray. O’er the grave of Laza¬ 
rus “Jesus wept,” and o’er the sins of the 
people He anguished. Remembering all this, 
let thy proud head be bowed in adoration and 
in prayer, and thy passionate heart be stilled, 
and murmur again never more. 

The last months of winter passed wearily 
away. To Rose it seemed interminable. All 
was at an end between Ernest Clare and her¬ 
self ; henceforth their path led down a dififerent 
current. Rose was content to have it so ; though 
the rich crimson of her cheek was fading, and 
her bounding step grew weary and slow, yet 
she moved through her home cheerfully as of 
old. In those happy days, when she knew 
herself beloved, these were blissful hours spent 
in dreaming; now she must keep herself busily 
employed, lest the sorrow at her heart should 
rise up and clamor to be heard. Ah! the 
human heart is a stern tyrant, and the question 
that has been asked and answered wailingly by 
many a heart was hers—“ How can I live with¬ 
out thee?”' At such hours she flew to the 
only refuge that has power to still the soul’s 
tumult—that of prayer ; and oh ! how soon her 
heart grew calm, and her faith strengthened. 
“As rivers of waters in a dry place ; as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” came 
the thor^ht that, though the love of earth had 
failed her, she had a Friend whose love was 
priceless, and who knew no change. 

Twice had letters come from Ernest Clare 
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filled with sorrow, renewing the vows so lately 
broken, pleading for the love he had so cruelly 
slighted; but Rose was firm; she could not 
risk this great sorrow a second time, lest her 
happiness should be shipwrecked forever¬ 
more. 

“ Rose! Rose ! come out upon the colonnade, 
do—George is waiting to tell you something. 
Oh, there is something so nice going to happen 
to-morrow !” 

Rose passed her arm around Can’o, and the 
two went out to where the brother and (shall 
v>we peach ?) the lover stood waiting. It was a 
lonely evening, and though the sweet sunset 
glow had faded, the earth and sky were beau¬ 
tiful ; surely the evening breeze must have 
lately been kissing the flowers so fragrant and 
heavily-laden with sweets ; it came lightening 
the load pressing the heart of Rose, and flut¬ 
tering the curls on Carro’s sunny brow. 

“ Well, my brother, what is this great treat 
Carro says you have in store for us ? I am all 
curiosity,” 

“ Why, sister, we are going to have a riding 
party to the ‘ Clifls’ to-morrow. We start as 
soon as the sun is up, and stay till evening, 
take our dinner in the woods, and' our tea at 
the famous sign of ‘The Golden Star.’ Won’t 
good old Mother Belton be in her element? 
You will ride with Carro and L You will go 
,for my sake, sister?” And George Traverse 
drew his sister’s head upon his breast, and 
fondly kissed the white brow. 

“ Yes, George, I will accompany you.” ' 

“ Ah, Rosie, that is well; now I am content. 
Come hither, little one—don’t be jealous. I 
have room enough in my other arm to encircle 
j/our tiny waist.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Impudence; I 
am not anxious to have your arm about my 
waist.” 

“ Then you shall, whether or not,” and suit¬ 
ing the action to the word, he flew after the 
laughing Carro, and soon captured her, press¬ 
ing a lover’s kiss upon the dewy lips. 

Ah, these happy lovers’ days are surely the 
sweetest season in life ! When the last thought 
at night and the first in the morning is the 
blissful one—we are beloved; when we sleep 
and dream of somebody ; when we dress and 
wear the colors that somebody loves, and watch 
with eager eyes and a listening ear for the foot¬ 
step of somebody who is perhaps our all of earth 
—our more than all of Heaven. I fancy this is 
why there is so much of s^)rrow around our 
earth-path ; that it is a punishment sent in 
rebuke of the wild love we bear the creature, 
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forgetful oft of Him who has said, “ Thou shalt 
not make idols.” 

Rose stood watching the lovers. They were 
quiet enough now. Carro, with the arm she had 
a few moments ago so saucily refused, thrown 
around her. The fluttering heart was stilled 
now, listening to the low manly voice whose 
music thrilled her soul. With a deep sigh 
Rose entered the house, and the lovers stood in 
the gleaming till the stars came out. 

I repeat it again. Ah, these happy lovers’ 
days! and I fancy many and many a heart 
responds to the words. 

“ What kind of a day is it, Yiney ? Will it 
be pleasant for our ride ?” Thus spoke Rose 
Arlington to her maid. 

“ Beautiful day. Miss Rose; splendiferous for 
your ride !” 

“ Hasten, then, Yiney, and bring my break¬ 
fast whilst I curl my hair.” 

The proud beauty placed herself before the 
mirror, and thus soliloquized: “I must look 
my best to-day, for I do believe Ernest Clare is 
growing weary of me, and mamma writes that 
funds are low; so I must try and bring my 
wealthy lover to the point this day. I believe 
he loves that haughty Rose Traverse yet. 
Well, I shall make my last great efibrt to-day. 
If he hears 1 think of leaving for home, perhaps 
he may propose. I think the gentlemen in 
mamma’s native country are very cold of heart, 
or I should have won Ernest ere now.” 

“Throw up the window, Rosie, and tell me 
of the sky. If it is a beautiful bine, and we 
can have our ride, I shall get up ; if not, I shall 
stay in bed and have the pouts.” 

“ It is a glorious morning, Carro. You had 
better mount, and prepare for your ride to the 
far-famed ‘Cliffs.’ I feel almost happy this 
morning, darling; the very wind seems to 
bear upon its wings something exhilarating 
and life-giving.” 

And well she might be happy, our sweet 
Rose. The morn was beautiful—one of those 
bright mornings in early June, the sweetest 
season in all the year, where summer’s fairy 
sister, spring, hath so lately rested, leaving 
even j'et her breath among the flowers. 

Carro stood arranging her silken curls, as 
George loved to see them. When the riding- 
dress was donned, and the coquettish cap of 
dark blue velvet laid upon the sunny curls, the 
little maid looked wondrous winsome. So 
thought George Traverse, for as she descended 
the stairs he met her, and drawing the little 
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hand through his arm, he whispered: “You 
are radiant this morning, and you are mine— 
mine.” 

Tliough pearly tears trembled upon the long 
lashes as the caressing Hones fell from his lips, 
the little gypsy would not be entirely subdued. 

“ Excuse me, George Traverse, I am my own, 
not yours yet; and if you don’t quit ruffling 
my hair, I shall be mine forever.” Something 
closed the wee mouth. I wonder what it was ? 

As Rose made her appearance at the door, a 
portion of the party swept by on their way to 
the “Cliffs,” among whom were Rose Arling¬ 
ton and Ernest Clare. The former drew up 
before the door for the purpose of letting her 
rival see who was her companion. She made 
a bad move by thus doing; for this morning 
Rose Traverse was gloriously beautiful. Ernest 
Clare felt it, and his heart throbbed tempest¬ 
uously. Queenly Rose Traverse, thou art now 
avenged ; for, as in the first days of thy love, 
so now the heart of thy lover is thine—thy 
lightest footfall, or the tones of thy voice fill 
his soul with wild emotion. . 

Rose stood upon the marble steps waiting for 
her brother. Her riding-dress was black, and 
the graceful cap of black velvet was singularly 
becoming, with its long drooping plumes, wav¬ 
ing above the white brow. Ernest gazed upon 
the noble face, and read there nothing; true, 
he could see the traces of a battle fought and 
won, but naught he wished to see. The proud 
beautiful lips quivered not; could it be that 
upon those lips his kiss of betrothal had been 
pressed ? His very lips grew pale; his life 
seemed like a helmless ship upon the angry 
sea—all was lost, and he would have perilled 
much to regain the love he had slighted. There 
was anguish in his heart and on his face, as he 
turned to Miss Arlington, and proposed riding 
onward. Could the proud beauty have read 
his heart, her face would have quickly lost its 
wreath of smiles. But the end is not yet. 

Merry songs and ringing laughter resounded 
all day long through the old woods beneath 
the “Cliffs,” and, if sadness dwelt in one or 
two young hearts, none heeded it; for the 
sweet lip of Rose wore the olden smile, and it 
is not given to mortals to read the heart. 
Mother Belton, the merry hostess of “The 
Golden Star,” laid before them a repast that 
would have tempted an anchorite, much less a 
happy, hungry crew like her guests. All too 
soon evening came, and old Sol grew drowsy, and 
prepared for going to rest behind the blue hills. 
The gay cavalcade were soon mounted and 
moving towards the city, some few of the weary 


equestrians as glad as their “bonnie steeds” 
to turn their faces homeward. 

Several times during the day Ernest had 
shown some courtesy to Rose, which she ac¬ 
cepted politely and calmly ; so calm indeed 
was her manner, that it froze the words of 
entreaty trembling upon her lover’s lips. . He 
rode by the side of Miss Arlington sad and still 
—so still that the fair Arlington wondered, and 
pouted, and smiled by turns. How could he 
smile and jest when his heart was shrouded in 
gloom? He was near the idol of his heart, 
could hear her sweet, low voice, and yet he 
dare not seek her side. They were already in 
sight of her home, and soon even the solace of 
her sweet presence would be lost to him. At 
rthis moment one of the lingering couple came 
dashing by in a race ; recklessly they rode, and 
in passing struck the horse of Ernest Clare, 
who reared and sprang to one side, throwing 
his unguarded rider upon a pile of sharp stones 
by the wayside. He lay perfectly still, with 
the crimson blood flowing from his temples. 
Fortunately they were near the house of Mrs. 
Traverse^ where he was immediately carried. 
Rose Arlington screamed—a pretty little scream 
—and if she could have had a pair of lordly 
arms to support her, would have fainted ; as it 
was, she said tl:je sight of blood always made 
her ill, and rode onward alone. A physician 
was called, and an examination took place. 

“ Oh God, let him not die !” broke from the 
pallid lips of Rose Traverse. “ Is he dead, 
Doctor? Tell me ! oh, tell me the truth I” 

‘ ‘ No, not dead, I hope, but bruised and dread¬ 
fully injured. I fear for the result. Miss Rose.” 
Forgetful of the past, poor Rose bent over the 
prostrate form ; she drew the dear and noble 
head close to her heart, and pressed her lips to 
the marred and bleeding brow. “Speak to 
me, Ernest, speak but one word—so handsome, 
so proud and brave, why dost thou not an¬ 
swer me ?” 

Her voice must have had power to reach the 
heart whose pulses beat so feebly, for the heavy 
eyes unclosed and wandered about the room ; 
then, as memory returned, he comprehended 
all. A look of wild joy flashed over his face as 
he saw Rose, and, raising his unwounded arm, 
he laid his hand upon the bright head. 

“ God bless you, my darling I I do not feel 
my sufferings now.” 

His arm was broken, and many internal in¬ 
juries were discovered. Rose held his hand 
whilst the arm was set, pale, but firm—wiping 
the dew of suffering from the loved brow. Long 
he lay in that shaded room, even till summer 
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had grown towards its noon. Need we say that 
past sorrows were forgotten, or that the broken 
vows were renewed ? 

’Tis a month since the fated riding party 
returned so sadly. Ernest Clare has grown 
strong again, under the watchful care of his 
friends. Very beautiful was our Rose this 
summer’s evening in her pure white dress, 
with blue and white violets twined among her 
glossy curls. A heavy gold ring is upon her 
slender finger, which tells a tale of happiness 
to come. 

“You leave us to-morrow, Ernest? I shall 
miss you sadly.” And her voice grew tremu¬ 
lous with feeling. 

“ Yes, my darling ; but soon I shall call you 
my own ; then we will part no more forever.” 

Reader, the “War of the Roses”‘is ended. 
Our Rose is the victor, and Carro is happy. 
The Arlington has returned to her home in 
disgust. 

It is whispered that when the leaves fall, a 
double wedding will come off in the old Traverse 
Mansion. 


HOW THE EYE IS SWEPT AND WASHED. 

For us to be able to see objects clearly and 
distinctly, it is necessary that the eye should 
be kept moist and clean. For this purpose it 
is furnished with a little gland, from which 
flows a watery fluid (tears), which is spread 
over the eye by the lid, and is afterwards swept 
off by it, and runs through a hole in the bone 
to the inner surface of the nose, where the 
warm air, passing over it while breathing, eva¬ 
porates it. 

It is remarkable that no such gland can be 
found in the eyes of fish, as the element in 
which they live answers the same purpose. If 
the eye had not been furnished with a liquid 
to wash it, and the lid to sweep it oft', things 
would appear as they do when we look through 
a dusty glass. 

Along the edges of the eyelid there are a 
great number of little tubes, or glands, from 
which flows an oily substance, which spreads 
over the surface of the skin, and thus prevents 
the edges from becoming sore or irritated, and 
it also helps to keep the tears within the lid. 

There are also six little muscles attached to 
the eye, which enable us to move it in every 
direction ; and when we consider the different 
motions they are capable of giving to the eyes, 
we cannot but admire the goodness of Him who 


formed them, and has thus saved us the trouble 
of turning our heads every time we wish to 
view an object. 

Although the eyes of some animals are in¬ 
capable of motion—as the fly, the beetle, and 
several other insects—yet the Creator has 
shown His wisdom and goodness in furnishing 
their eyes with thousands of little globules, 
and by placing their eyes more in front or 
their head, so that these little insects can see 
almost all around them without turning their 
heads. 

A gentleman who has examined the eyes of 
a fly, says, that the two eyes of a common one 
are composed of 8,000 little globes, through 
every one of which it is capable of forming an 
image of an object. Having prepared the eye 
of the fly for the purpose, he placed it before 
his mici’oscope, and then looked through both, 
in the manner of the telescope, at a steeple 
which was 299 feet high and 750 distant, and 
he said he could plainly see through every 
little hemisphere, the whole steeple inverted or 
turned upside down. 


THE OLD BARN AT HOME. 

BY GEORaE COOPER. 

Oh, the old barn at home, 

Underneath whose gray eaves 
Flocks of gay swallows built, 

And where lay golden sheaves, 

Where I played when a boy 
Through the bright livelong day. 
Comes in dreams to me now 
Though I’m far, far away. ^ 

On its floor gathered round. 

At the noon’s sultry glow, 

Ruddy cheeks, hardy hands. 

All that health could bestow— 

While the song and the dance, 

And the old fiddle’s tone, 

Drove away every care 
Till the noontide had flown. 

In the proud city’s whirl, 

Where the mad crowd runs on. 

Where the races for place 
And for power are won. 

Oft my thoughts wander back 
To the old barn at home. 

With its wide open doors 
And its straw-mantled dome. 

And a tear oft will fall 
That I cannot restrain, 

As I long to look on 
Its rough timbers again— 

On the bins heaped with grain. 

On the smooth cleanly floor, 

That are lost but in dreams 
To my gaze evermore! 








JOHN BROAD. 


How calm the night was ! The gray mists 
were lying over the river asleep. I could hear 
the roar of the waters faintly, as they came 
rushing down over the great rocks, and then 
gurgled and pelted on through the rocky river¬ 
bed beneath my window, the ripples white and 
gleaming in the starlight. It was late. I heard 
the whir of the old clock in the kitchen strike 
the hour of midnight. Kitty lay sleeping in 
the little white curtained bed beside me, her 
fair young face looking so white and pure like 
the foaming waters of the river. 

I got up and took down the heavy braids of 
black hair that had been twined like a serpent’s 
coils about my head. My glossy black hair 
was my pride, for in reality I had no beauty to 
speak of. A pair of dull, blue, lustreless eyes ; 
a complexion such as the tawny daughters of 
the forest might be ashamed of; and my great 
broad hands and ungainly form. “ Who could 
ever love me ?” I asked myself. And yet 
away down in my heart, buried from the pry¬ 
ing eyes of every one, I knew that there was 
one dearer to me than all the earth beside. And 
as if in answer to my thoughts, I heard a step 
upon the gravel walk, and peeping behind the 
curtain, I saw the tall form of Mr. Dalton 
coming up through, the lilacs, that shivered as 
he passed and let fall their flowers at his feet 
unheeded. Then I heard his firm step upon 
the stairs, andthe-closing of his room door, and 
again all Was still. Then I sat down by the 
window again, twining my long hair around 
my arms, and looking out to the great dim, 
dingy mill, where the watchman’s light could 
be seen flitting from one room to another as he 
went his lonely round among the black and 
dismal wheels and beams of the machinery. 

I was a weaver in the old mill, where, from 
the gray, misty light of the morning, till the 
great black curtain of night came down and shut 
us in, I had worked since I was a little, wee 
girl. 

Mother was poor, and father died long, oh, 
long ago ! so long that I could just remember 
when they had borne him away in that black- 
shrouded coffin ; and then mother took me in 
her arms and kissed me and said: Poor 

little Nettie has no father now !” I had made 
good wages, and we had managed to keep the 
old brown house where I was bom. Mother 
wanted to make, a lady of Kitty, and we had 
both worked the harder that we might send 
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her to a boarding-school, and so get the 
polish on,” mother said. 

And the spring before, when the flowers were 
budding around the old house, and the morn¬ 
ing-glories had begun to crawl up and throw 
out their little arms and clutch the porch with 
their tiny fingers, and the warm breath of the 
South began to whisper through the great 
wide branches of the old gaunt elm that stood 
in front of the house, Mr. Dalton came among 
us. 

He had come out from the city to get a breath 
of the fragrant air that played lazily through 
our valleys in the summer time, and galloped 
like mad over the wild hills, and threw the 
snow into great heaps, and froze our fingers, 
and painted our noses in winter. And mother 
took him to board, because he had fallen in 
love with the old weather-stormed house that 
had such an air of quiet good-nature about it. 
And we had given him the south chamber ; 
and every day after the flowers began to open 
and show their little red faces, Kitty had 
plucked him a bouquet and placed it upon the 
broken stand in his room in the little vase that 
Uncle Robert had given her upon her last 
birthday. 

We all grew to like him, he was always so 
agreeable. And he used to help Kitty with 
her lessons; and then in the evening, when 
the noisy old mill lay quiet in the soft moon¬ 
light, that would gild it till it seemed like 
some fairy castle, we would sit in the doorway, 
and he would sing to us in his clear, deep 
voice that would charm me into forgetfulness of 
self, till mother would come and tell us children 
that it was late, and we would get up and go 
to our rooms with the strange melody ringing 
in our ears. 

I said we all liked him; but there was one, 
the lair sleeper, whose little heart was looking 
up to his and asking a return of the great, 
powerful love that it was pouring out. Her 
heart was such a one as never loves but once. 
Hearts are not all alike any more than heads. 
And with these thoughts I crept into bed beside 
Kitty, and lay and watched the great, laughing 
moon come up and peep in upon us, and pllty 
with her golden tresses that fell in ruffles of 
beautiful confusion down over the snowy pil¬ 
low. 

The old mill-bell was ringing when I awoke 
next morning, and I could hear the short, quick 
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steps of the men and women hurrying on to 
their labors. Then I got up and kissed the 
rosy lips of the sleeper as they murmured in 
dreams, and went out and joined in the throng 
that was hastening to the mill. John Broad 
was standing in the door-way, with a great 
sunny smile running over his rough-hewn face, 
and a whole world of kindness beaming in his 
eyes. 

“ Good-morning, Nettie,” said he, as I passed 
into the mill, and up the damp, creaky stairs to 
my work. 

» I answered him with a smile, for I knew that 
for years he had waited at the old mill-door in 
the morning till I came, and then would go to 
his work and be happy all day. 

We had been children together, and many 
were the cold winter days he liad taken me 
to school on his sled, and wrapped his cloak 
around me to keep out the frosty darts that 
were shooting around us in the still morning 
air. And John loved me then, and it had 
grown with him, although he had never told it 
to me. 

Could I love him ? I did not then, for I did 
not know how to appreciate him; but I learned 
after. 

But John didn’t wear the same happy smile 
that he was wont to do before Mr. Dalton came, 
and I’ve seen him pass our house of a Sunday 
evening and look up to the windows so mourn¬ 
fully. And sometimes he’d come round to the 
kitchen, and sit with mother till the sun would 
roll down out of sight behind the woods, and 
then he’d go on home over the little foot-bridge 
below the mill, stopping to look down where 
the little fish were darting about in the sun’s 
good-night beams, and stealing at the same 
time a glance back towards the old house. 

When I went home at noon, Kitty and Mr. 
Dalton were just coming into the yard from a 
ride off into the country. 

‘‘ Oh, we’ve had such a splendid ride, Net¬ 
tie !” she cried, as Mr. Dalton helped her out 

of the carriage. “ We’ve been to N-; and 

oh, Nettie ! see the pretty ring that Mr. Dalton 
bought for me,” she continued, coming forward 
and putting her little arms around me and 
leading me into the house. “ Is it not pretty ?” 

“ Very,” I replied. “ An engagement ring, 
perhaps,” and I looked up at Mr. Dalton who 
had followed us into the house. His face 
flushed slightly, but he said nothing. 

“ Oh, no, it’s only a keepsake. Mr. Dalton 
is going home to-morrow, you know.” 

“ Are you ?” I inquired, turning to him as he 


sat looking out of the window like one in a 
dream. 

“Yes; but I’m coming back again in the 
autumn,” he replied, looking at Kitty and 
smiling. 

I felt something strike my heart like a dag¬ 
ger. How deep it seemed to cut 1 Was I in 
love with this man ? 

All the afternoon, in the clash of the busy 
looms, I worked and. thought. I had dreams, 
but then, why should I recount them ? Why 
should I, with my great, coarse face, so unlova¬ 
ble, stand in the way of Kitty’s happiness ? 
Mother had wished Kitty to be a lady, and she 
would, now, for Mr. Dalton was rich. And so 
the long afternoon wore away, and we went 
out from the close, dusty rooms that were 
stealing the bloom from so many cheeks, and 
grinding the features down so thin and sharp. 

Well, the bright summer passed, and the 
long, sad autumn evenings came, and the cold 
winds moaned around the old house and made 
the great leafless elm sigh and swing his gaunt 
arms wildly to and fro like some giant in des¬ 
pair. 

And John, who owned a little farm over the 
other side of the mountain, and had Aunt 
Sally, as we used to call her, for a housekeeper, 
for she was always so kind to us when we were 
children, and used to give us such great plump 
rosy-cheeked apples—John would drop in of an 
evening, and sit down beside mother in the 
chimney corner, and talk with her in his great 
rough voice, never daring to look at me, as I 
sat at the table knitting. Sometimes he’d 
bring in a little white snow-flake of a letter for 
Kitty, and she’d run up and kiss his broad, 
shaggy face, and then trip out of the room, 
singing so cheerily, and go up to her own little 
chamber, and pore over the contents of the 
letter till bedtime. 

But by and by the letters came less frequent¬ 
ly, and when they did come, they were “ short 
and cold,” Kitty said. And often I would find 
her lying awake in the middle of the night, her 
blue eyes wide open, looking away off back to 
those happy days of the summer time, and the 
great tears rolling down her white cold cheeks. 

Thanksgiving came, and John brought up a 
bouncing big turkey from his farm that he had 
“ raised hisself, all on corn and sich like,” and 
made mother a present of it. But it was no 
Thanksgiving for us, for Kitty was lying sick 
in mother’s room, and the doctor came every 
day, and shook his head, and went away with¬ 
out giving us any encouragement. 
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Kitty received no letters then. They had 
ceased, and with them went her merry laugh 
and bright smiles. And she looked so sweet 
and sad, just as I ’ve thought the angels did 
in their purity. 

John came to the house a great deal after 
Kitty was taken sick, for there was so much 
that he could do to help us, and he would have 
run his great, thick, clumsy boots and himself, 
in fact, all to shoe-strings for mother and me. 
And one night, as he stood at the door with 
mother, I heard him talking about Mr. Dalton. 
I couldn’t hear all they said, but John was 
very bitter against him ; and then mother told 
him that that wasn’t the right spirit, and that 
we should forgive as we would be forgiven. But 
John couldn’t think so, and he went off growl¬ 
ing to himself. 

I don’t know why, but I began to like John 
better after that. I used to compare him to 
Mr. Dalton. To be sure, he hadn’t Mr. Dal¬ 
ton’s handsome face and gentlemanly manners. 
He was very coarse and uncouth, you would 
say; but with his good-natured face and great 
swelling heart, that was almost too big for his 
broad, deep chest, I thought him more of a 
gentleman, and more worthy of a true woman’s 
love than many others who make more preten¬ 
sions. Then the snow came and covered all 
the fields, and shone all so white and radiant 
over on the mountain. And Kitty would look 
out of the window at the merry sleighing parties 
that went carolling by, and sigh, while the 
tears would gather in her great blue eyes, that 
had become so wild and sunken. 

She won’t be with us a great while longer,” 
said John to me one night, looking towards the 
bedroom door; and then he wiped his eyes 
with the back of his hand, and continued: 
“Well, I always thought she was a mighty 
sight too good for this rough world,” and he lit 
his pipe while a tear run down and glittered in 
his beard; and then he bid me “good-night,” 
and went out through the snow over the moun¬ 
tain. 

And Kitty grew worse and worse, and the 
little face came to be like the snow—so white 
and cold-looking. And mother went about the 
house just like a ghost, and in the night I 
could hear her praying. 

What a dismal night it was ! The wind 
shrieked and groaned in the great wide chim¬ 
ney, and clattered the windows, and then went 
shrieking off down among the pines in the 
swamp. And little gray clouds were scudding 
across the sky, and the little stars sat shiver¬ 
ing out in the cold. Kitty lay there so calmly 


watching them ; her pale face looking ghastly 
in the flickering lamp-light. John sat there 
beside the bed, and mother was on the other 
side, with her face buried in her hands, and 
the great sobs heaving up from her heart. And 
by and by the moon came up over the pines, 
and looked in, and played with Kitty’s hair as 
on that night so long ago, and he turned all 
the gold to silver. Then Kitty turned her blue 
eyes up to me, smiling, and seeming so happy, 
and when I put my head down on the bed, she 
whispered, “I am going, sister.” And it seemed 
as if the Angel of Death came down and kissed| 
the pale rosies from her lips. I laid my hand 
gently on her heart, but it had ceased to beat. 
And John came and put his arms around me, 
and drew me out of the room, leaving mother 
sobbing and kissing the cold lifeless lips. 

That was a sad time for us. And, after the 
funeral was over and the friends had gone, John 
came and stayed with us, so that he might help 
me, for mother couldn’t do anything then but 
sit in the chimney corner, with the great Bible 
lying open upon her lap, and cry. She had 
loved Kitty so much, that when she came to be 
taken away, she broke right down, and the 
great furrows in her face grew deeper and deeper 
every day. 

I don’t know how we ever got through that 
winter, and we couldn’t but for John; for the 
hard times came on, and the mill stopped, and 
so I didn’t have any work, and it had cost us, 
when Kitty was sick, all that we had saved 
before. But by and by the snows went away, 
all excepting some little patches that lay in 
behind the rocks and up on the mountain, till 
spring came and looked in upon them, and 
melted them with her soft eyes. 

Mother grew somewhat better as the skies 
grew brighter; and she would sit and talk to 
John in the evenings, as she had used to do 
before the sad days came. And Sunday even¬ 
ings we’d walk over to Kitty’s grave, mother 
leaning on John’s arm, and looking up to him 
with such a fond expression on her withered 
face as almost made me jealous, for I had cast 
out the old love then. 

One warm bright morning, when the young 
grass was looking up at me with its dewy eyes, 

I had wandered down to the little brook back 
of the house, where the sunbeams were prying 
the white lilies open, and letting their fragrance 
gush forth and mingle with the breezes. The 
laborers were working away off in the fields, 
singing, while the ring of their hoes kept time 
to the melody. 

I was leaning over the bank and looking 
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down into the clear waters that reflected back 
nij great ugly face, the ripples distorting the 
features, and making me look worse than I 
did, wlien I saw another face smiling up out 
of the waters, and then I felt a strong arm 
around me, and I looked up at John, and he 
kissed me for the first time in his life. Then 
John asked me something in so low a voice 
that I didn’t hardly hear it; but I guessed 
what it was, and laid my head down on his 
breast, and heard his great heart beating against 
my cheek. And then we walked up to the 
house together, John’s arm around me. And 
mother looked up over her spectacles when we 
went in, and smiled ; and we went and knelt 
down beside her, and she placed her hands 
upon our heads, and whispered: “God bless 
you, my children.” 


HEROINES. 

BY AUGUSTA H. WOKTHEN. 

Not such commonplace affairs as Joan of Arc 
or Grace Darling, but the heroines of novels 
and newspaper stories—it is of their wrongs that 
I propose to treat; for them I offer my plea. 
Now the spirit of reform seems to be very active 
in the world. Reformers eveiywhere are so 
numerous, that it seems as if every kind of 
abuse and wrong-doing were in a fair way to 
be raked open. Almost every community can 
boast of one or more of those energetic individ¬ 
uals, whose special mission it is to right other 
people’s wrongs. Yet I have waited in vain 
to see some bold spirit stand forth in defence 
of that class of unfortunates, whose name is 
placed at the head of this article. I do not 
use the term unfortunate without consideration. 

Of course if these persons are, in any degree, 
ambitious of distinction, it must be gratifying 
to be brought before the public, attractive and 
beautiful as they are invariably made to appear, 
and, in most cases, dressed in costly and be¬ 
coming apparel, for which they neither toil nor 
spin; Still further to encourage woman’s van¬ 
ity, there is the author ever at hand, ready to 
point out their manifold perfections. But can 
this alone be considered sufficient compensation 
for all they are compelled to suffer ? I do not 
believe it can. 

In the first place, it must become tedious to 
be obliged constantly to maintain that high 
standard of excellence which is expected from 
one who is always before the public. And it 
is really no light thing to fall alive into the 
hands of a story-writer ; you can never exactly 


calculate the amount of misery he will bring 
upon your head ; for he is both cruel and in¬ 
consistent. He singles out his victim,, intro¬ 
duces her to the world, sets forth her merits, 
enlists every one’s sympathies in her favor, 
and then proceeds to torment her in every pos¬ 
sible way. For this purpose he employs the 
whole force of his ingenuity and malice. If 
she is rich, he squanders her estate—no reck¬ 
less spendthrift could ever make money fly 
faster than he does. If she has a fond, doting 
father, ever ready to gratify her slightest wish, 
the author manages to obtain a private inter¬ 
view with him, and lo ! The old gentleman’s 
heart is turned to stone. Has she been left to 
the tender mercies of a guardian? Straight¬ 
way, with the author’s full knowledge and con¬ 
sent—nay, at his instigation even, he seeks to 
force upon her affections his graceless and un¬ 
acceptable nephew. Now the author knows, 
even if the guardian does not, that her affec¬ 
tions are no longer under her control, that she 
has already made choice of a lover every way 
suited to her taste; is it not the height of 
cruelty, then, for him to give his countenance 
to such a scheipae ? 

He contrived to separate her from her lover, 
distracts her mind by whispering that he will 
probably transfer his affections to some fair one 
nearer at hand, and so the plot thickens. About 
this time various friends beconif distrustful, 
and give her the cold shoulder. One attached 
servant, however, remains faithful; without 
her aid our heroine would occasionally be 
brought to the level of a commonplace drudge. 

You might suppose she had now suffered 
enough to render her perfect in all the Christian 
graces; but such was not the object of the dis¬ 
cipline she has received. She never needed it, 
in fact, for she, unlike other mortals, was good 
enough to begin with. And yet the cruel au¬ 
thor has not half done with her. Now, when 
she has so much need of physical strength to 
sustain her under her mental sufferings, he 
puts her on a short allowance of food. Not 
but that he makes a pretence of setting abund¬ 
ance before her, or sends her faithful servants 
to do it: good food, too, such as you or I could 
eat at any time, but the nicer it is, the less she 
eats of it. He won’t let her eat; he only sets 
it before her to tantalize her. 

If all that authors relate of their heroines be 
true, and I suppose it is, they never eat as 
much solid food as would keep a chicken alive. 
They take some tea, however; but they only 
swallow it: they never drink it as people ^o 
when they are dry. Their emotional organs 
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are so continually wrought upon, that nearly 
everything chokes them. 

I remember a story published a few years 
ago in one of the Weeklies, wherein the hero¬ 
ine suffered all manner of trials for more than 
five years, and during all that time I could not 
* ascertain that she ate anything but “toast 
done to a turn.” Sometimes she refused even 
that; but I never wondered much that she 
did—toast is good ; but being the sole article 
on her bill of fare, I suppose she got tired of it. 
According to custom, the author made a show 
of ofiering various niceties for her acceptance ; 
but she always sent them away untouched ; 
he never meant she should eat them, and she 
knew it, and acted accordingly. It is quite 
probable that her faithful servant fared well 
about that time. 

Semi-starvation is hard enough ; but the 
measure of her physical sufferings is not yet 
full. With malignant ingenuity her tormentor 
now contrives ways to deprive his victim of 
necessary sleep. If the tea she has been per¬ 
mitted to take (for this very purpose, I liave 
not doubt) does not prove sufficient, her many 
woes are sent to hold a midnight dance around 
her couch. 

In ordinary cases, the endurance of months, 
perhaps years, of such persecutions would be 
considered sufficient apology for the loss of 
personal beauty. But this young woman is 
denied even the poor privilege of looking as 
bad as she feels. So under all her trials, 
knowing what is expected of her, the unoffend¬ 
ing creature contrives to “look lovelier than 
ever.” It is wonderful that she can do it—it 
seems impossible, nevertheless she does it. 

I suppose there are some prosaic persons who 
will tell me that I am making a plea for mere 
non-entities—that these young ladies never 
had, and never will have any actual existence ; 
but it is my opinion they are solemn realities. ' 
, Still I do not think I should have spoken, if I 
had not perceived their condition to be every 
year growing worse. In former times, no 
matter how many tears were shed during the 
perusal of a novel of three volumes, the last 
chapter made amends for all. The old fashioned 
novels always came out well. Whatever trials 
the heroine had to bear, she had one thing at 
least to sustain her; she knew she might de¬ 
pend on a blissful marriage at last. This com¬ 
forting assurance, no doubt, often kept the frail 
creature from fainting by the way. 

But now the course of events is changed 
somewhat; the heroine never knows what to 
expect; she may marry, and she may not, and 


this distressing uncertainty is, we may presume, 
as hard to bear as any of her other afflictions. 
From a careful observation of different cases, 
I have arrived at the conclusion that heroines, 
as a class, have degenerated physically. They 
do not, on an average, live so long as in former 
times. When you read a modem novel, it is, 
best not to risk your peace of mind by becom¬ 
ing much attached to the heroine ; the chances 
are about ten to one that she will never live 
to see the end of it. Does not this show a 
great want of calculation in the writer ? Why 
manufacture such a delicate piece of china, and 
then shatter it. Why assume the responsibility 
of conducting so frail a vessel, when he knows 
it can never keep together long enough to 
reach its destined port? Does he suppose it 
can be any pleasure to us to look on, and see 
it go down ? 

Setting metaphor aside, does not justice 
demand that in the case of these interesting 
young ladies, some milder form of treatment 
should be adopted I Yes, justice^ for are they 
not invariably free from all offence, actual or 
intentional ? Do they not, under all circum¬ 
stances, preserve their spotless innocence I 
“ Not to put too fine a point upon it,” do they 
deserve the treatment they receive ? 

But supposing they do, ought we, the readers, 
to be made to suffer by it ? It has been observed 
that the Esquimaux, in the frozen wastes of 
British America, cannot strike his dusky mate 
but the whole world feels the blow; probably 
by a process similar to that the same, individ¬ 
ual employs in the management of his dog- 
team. He strikes the one next the sledge, who 
instantly takes the hint and bites his nearest 
neighbor, who bites the next, and so on till 
each one gets his share of “coercion.” 

Now the pernicious influence of the constant 
exhibition of literary cruelty must be wide 
spread and deep. Its hardening effect upon 
the already hard-hearted author is very appa¬ 
rent ; he is never so well pleased as when he 
sees he can make you weep. Upon the reader 
the effect is always more or less painful—this 
rehearsal of sorrows we have no power to re¬ 
lieve. Why should we any longer disquiet 
ourselves in vain ? Why be so prodigal of 
tears, whose saltness can avail nothing what¬ 
ever ? Would it not be better to strike at once 
to the root of the matter, by appealing to the 
author of all the trouble ? He may not be en¬ 
tirely beyond our influence. 

The spirit of the present age is opposed to 
cruelty, in all its forms. Its voice is every¬ 
where heard pleading for the defenceless. Let 
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us hope that even authors will hear it at last, 
that the gall and wormwood, upon which they 
mostly regale themselves, shall, at no distant 
day, be exchanged for the milk of human kind¬ 
ness. Will you tell me that we need sometimes 
to forget ourselves in the contemplation of 
other people’s sorrows ? Most certainly we do ; 
but if the day of which I spoke should ever ar¬ 
rive, and we should find ourselves in danger 
of becoming torpid and unfeeling, for want of 
an object to call forth our sympathies, perhaps 
acquaintance with some destitute widow, or suf¬ 
fering child, or lonely old man, might supply 
the needed excitement. If we have a few sur¬ 
plus tears to shed, perhaps we might be moved 
thereto by the sight of misery in our own 
streets and lanes; and perhaps, who knows ? 
perhaps your own kitchen servant may have 
some of the elements of the heroine in her 
rough composition. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

There is much clamor in these days of 
progress respecting a grant of new rights, or 
an extension of privileges for our sex. A 
powerful moralist has said that “in conten¬ 
tious for power, both the philosophy and 
poetry of life are dropped and trodden down.” 
Would not a still greater loss accrue to domes¬ 
tic happiness, and to the interests of well-bal¬ 
anced society, should the innate delicacy and 
prerogative of woman, as woman, be forfeited 
or sacrificed ? 

“ I have given her as a helpmate,” said the 
voice that cannot err, when it spoke unto 
Adam, in the cool of the day, amid the trees 
of Paradise. Not as a toy, a clog, a wrestler, 
a prize-fighter. No, a helpmate, such as was 
fitting for man to desire, and for woman to 
become. 

Since the Creator has assigned different 
spheres of action, for the different sexes, it is 
to be presumed, from his unerring wisdom, 
that there is work enough in each department 
to employ them, and that the faithful perform¬ 
ance of that work will be for the benefit of 
both. If he has made one the priestess of the 
inner temple, committing to her chargej its 
unrevealed sanctities, why should she seek to 
mingle in the warfare that may thunder at its 
gates, or rock its torrents ? Need she be again 
tempted by pride or curiosity, or glowing words, 
to barter her own Eden ? 

The true nobility of woman is to keep her 
own sphere, and to adorn it; not, like the 
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comet, daunting and perplexing other systems, 
but as the pure star, which is the first to light 
the day, and the last to leave it. If she shares 
not the fame of the ruler and the blood-shedder, 
her good works, such as “become those who 
profess godliness,” though they leave no “ foot¬ 
prints on the sands of time,” may find record 
in the “ Lamb’s book of life.” 


TRANSPLANTED. 

BY W. DEXTEE SMITH, JB. 

Where the violets are nodding, 
Smiling in the gentle breeze, 

Where the zephyrs sing sweet carols 
As they dance among the trees— 
Where the little songsters warble 
From the dewy morn till night, 
There we laid our darling Minnie 
Evermore from mortal sight. 

She was fhirer than the sunbeams 
That our daily path illume, 

And her voice was like sweet music 
In our home where now is gloom: 
Angels saw our child, and, watching— 
Beck’ning to our darling prize. 

Bore her to their home in heaven— 

To the laud beyond the skies. 


EVENING. 

BY CATHARINE MITCHELL. 

Bay declines; 

The last bright tinges of the setting sun. 

That robed in splendor the gray, rifted clouds. 

And gilded the surrounding scenery 

With crimson drapery fringed with burnished gold. 

Have gently faded from ttie western skies ; 

The soft reflections from the greenwood side. 

Seen in the bosom of the clear blue waters— 

They, too, have vanished like a morning dream. 

The winds ave hush’d; 
The shades of evening gather, dark’ning fast, 

And o’er the highland floats a shadowy cloud, 
Soaring away above the distant hills; 

The feathered songster seeks her downy nest 
In the dark pine that crowns its rocky height; 

On yon tall tree that bends above the river, 

Whose boughs seem shattered by the wintry storms. 
Sits the lone night-owl, looking o’er the brake, 
Whore the mute partridge and his timid mate 
Stand ready to conceal their little heads 
Under the sedgy grass. 

Time moves apace; 

A dusky curtain droops Jiround the scene. 

Wrapping the forest tops in deepening gloom ; 

No moon breaks forth, no twinkling stars appear 
To guide the weary traveller on his way, 

And all is settled into murky night. 

But soothing hope awaits the dawning light 
To gladden nature with her cheerful beams. 








THE PUESUIT OF WEALTH UNDEE DIFFICULTIES. 

A LIFE SKETCH. 

BY ETTIE ELTOIf. 


CHAPTER I. 

DARK HOURS. 

I WANT a new carpet for this parlor,’* soli¬ 
loquized Mrs. Peabody, as she surveyed the 
somewhat rusty ingrain, which had covered 
the same room for years ; “ and I want it to he 
Brussels or velvet; I’m tired of these cheap 
things. Yes, and a new set of curtains”—and at 
the same moment she put tidily back into their 
gilt loops the snowy muslins which graced her 
parlor windows. Then, turning to arrange the 
books upon the table, she continued : “ And a 
book-case, too, and then a library—I’m heart¬ 
sick of waiting for wealth. The best I can do 
with books upon a table, they ’re forever askew 
and awry. I ’ve had the promise of a wing on 
the north side expressly for a library ; but when 
on earth he ’ll get around to build it Madame 
Prewster or some other prophetess will have to 
tell—I can’t. Pity the old fables about genii 
weren’t true, and a pity I hadn’t an old lamp 
to rub. It seems as if some people have. Now 
there’s the Dunhams: they hav’n’t been in 
business any longer than Erastus, and they ’re 
living in grand style : furniture of satin broca- 
tel, velvet carpets, gilt chandeliers—and the 
goodness only knows what they hav’n’t got. 
Everything that heart can wish. And liere I 
go, with bonnet out of fashion, trying to make 
it last two seasons ; and when they are making 
up glaces and antiques by the wholesale, I am 
away in my back sitting-room, without even 
the help of a dressmaker, trying to conjure up 
something new out of old dresses, that have 
been on the docket half a dozen years, turning 
them upside down, and down side up, and in¬ 
side out, and outside in ; then after all my eco¬ 
nomy, I have to hear the same old story. 
Whenever I ask for something I really n^d^ 
Erastus will say : ‘ Oh yes, my dear, you need 
a great many things.’ And then I know that 
at the close of business hours I shall have to 
be entertained with the information that our 
expenses for the last month have exceeded our 
income, and listen again for the ten thousandth 
time to the gentle hint, that ‘ if we ever lay up 
anything, it must be done while we are young.’ 
If I did not know that all this is true, and that' 
Erastus is the kindest and best man in the 
world, I’d flare up some time when I get so 
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provoked at the presentation of these distress¬ 
ing ideas ; but I know that if I should bluster 
around, and cry a little, I could get an entire 
new set of furniture, besides china and silver ; 
but cry, eh ! I ’ll not do that; and as to blus¬ 
tering, I hav’n’t the heart to do it—he’s so 
kind.” 

It is impossible to say how long Mrs. Peabody 
would have soliloquized thus, had she not been 
interrupted by the approach of her two little 
girls, just returned from school; and, as the 
little Della threw down her sunbonnet upon 
the nearest chair, she declared that she was 
hungry, and went hopping away to the kitchen, 
her golden curls dancing over her snowy little 
neck and shoulders, like a bevy'"of fairies on a 
moonlit evening in June. 

Jennie, who had arrived at the dignified age 
of eleven years, sat down, and gravely inquired 
when dinner would be ready. 

“ Pretty soon,” responded the mother. “But 
what makes you look .so troubled, my child ? 
One would think you had as many cares as a 
matron of forty.” 

“ Well, ma, I never shall get through my 
arithmetic in the world; as sure as I live, I 
hav’n’t recited this week; and to-day when I 
asked Mr. Birch to assist me, he sent me to 
that sleepy-eyed Hodge girl, and she told me a 
great lingo about multiplying the numerator 
by the denominator, and if that didn’t get the 
answer, to try dividing the denominator by the 
numerator ; and I did try them every way, but 
not a single answer could I get.” 

“Well, child, bring home your book to¬ 
night, and I ’ll help you out of your troubles.” 

Just then the little Della came tripping in, 
with a piece of cake partly in her hand and 
igartly in lier mouth, with a childish expression 
of thoughtfulness iipon her face. 

“ Well, darling, what are your troubles at 
school ?” said her mother. 

^Nothing. Where’s Kitty?” was the sig¬ 
nificant response. 

“Nothing!” repeated the literary Jennie. 
“No wonder, for she hasn’t read since I can 
remember.” 

“ Why, what does it all mean ? Go to school 
and not read or recite for a week 1 Money paid 
for tuition, and nothing received in return but 
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the rent of hard seats ! This is Western inde¬ 
pendence with a vengeance. Now, Jennie, do 
you tell Mr. Birch that I want you to recite 
every day. What in the world does he busy 
himself about 

“Oh, he hears all the large scholars; and 
just before school is out every day, he tells us 
that he is sorry that he had to omit so many 
lessons to-day, and that next term he will have 
an assistant; but I’d like to know what we 
are going to do this term?” 

“ Well, Jennie, ITl go down this very after¬ 
noon, and see if I can’t make some arrangement 
with your teacher; and go now, dear, and 
brush up a little for dinner.” 

The sound of “ An’ sure itsh dinner ish 
ready” now issued from a red face peeping in 
from the dining-room, causing the little feet to 
scamper in that direction, and soon all were 
seated at the table enjoying the repast as well 
as ’twere possible in the absence of the husband 
and father, who was gone to the great com¬ 
mercial city for a new supply of goods. 

As the brightest month in the year has some 
cloud-darkened days, so there are days in the 
lives of all persons, even the most cheerful, 
when everything will seem to go entirely wrong; 
and the day in which our story commences 
was such a one to Mrs. Peabody. She was one 
of those happy dispositions whose lives are 
decidedly sunny. Naturally energetic, and 
rendered more so by the activities of Western 
life, she had learned to rise above the effemi¬ 
nate delicacy so common among the Slite of 
American women ; and while ^le mingled with 
them, a detestation of anything of its kind 
sprang up in her nature, and gave her a lofty 
independence of character which, mingled with 
a refined mind, and a love of the beautiful, 
cannot fail to command respect, even of the 
most fastidious. 

But who, alas! are without their weak points ? 
and on this day Mrs. Peabody seemed to pre¬ 
dominate. She had been thinking for the last 
six months that, when her husband should 
make his next Eastern trip, their old furniture 
should give place to an entire new set, which 
should not only equal, but rival the “ Dun¬ 
ham’s.” But alas! how were her hopes blighted 
when she was informed that their circumstances 
would not allow the exchange at present! She 
knew that her husband was judicious, and 
relied with implicit confidence upon all he said ; 
and she well knew, too, the power of her in¬ 
fluence over him ; therefore, while her pride 
tempted her to persuade him to make the pur¬ 
chase at all hazards, her judgment bade her 


forbear; and it was in the conflict between 
these opposing principles in her nature, that we 
find her in the unpleasant mood of this morn¬ 
ing. And now, as if Dame Fate would heap 
care upon sorrow, the deficiencies in the lite¬ 
rary enterprise of Flintville present themselves 
to her for contem]?lation. 

When Mrs. Peabody was Miss Janett Blake, 
she was a school-teacher—not one of those who 
flash around, comet-like, causing people to 
wonder why they were ever created at all, but 
one who seemed to be such by intuition. She 
taught because she could not help it. It was 
but a pastime for her to deliver to others the 
gems of thought which were so abundant in 
the casket of her memory. And now, that she 
was the m-other of two charming daughters, 
she was both grieved and vexed to think that 
their education was almost wholly neglected 
in a school which was pronounced “ good” by 
the ruling geniuses of the aspiring little town 
in which she lived. 

The dinner was over, the children had re¬ 
turned to school, and Mrs. Peabody had taken 
her accustomed seat by the window, and re¬ 
sumed her work upon the little merino skirt 
she was embroidering for Della. Autumn winds 
were sighing; the silvery 1 ight of an October sun 
felt soft and beautiful upon the forest trees, 
decked as they were in a “garment of a thou¬ 
sand dyes.” The purple dahlia bowed its head 
to the kisses of the breeze, and the weeping wil¬ 
low at the front door waved its pendant branches 
over the death couch of nature. All conspired 
to throw a shadow over the usually sunny 
heaj’t of Mrs. Peabody ; and she laid aside her 
work as if a new thought had burst upon her 
mental vision, donned her bonnet and shawl, 
and in a few moments stood at the door of Mr. 
Birch’s school-room. 

She was invited in, where were about sixty 
pupils of both sexes, varying in capacities from 
the child of five years, to the man and woman 
of twenty, all under the supervision of one 
inefficient teacher in the person of Mr. Birch. 
He looked perplexed when he saw her, and 
seemed confused while she talked of her anxi¬ 
ety in relation to her children’s progress. He 
told her that he hoped to find an assistant for 
the next term to take charge of the ladies’ 
department, and then ample justice should be 
done to all. 

The present term was nearly closed, and Mrs. 
Peabody, moved with sympathy for the care¬ 
worn teacher, resolved to wait patiently the 
arrival of that time; after which she would 
teach her daughters at home. She retraced 
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her steps homeward, and was again seated at 
the north window of her sitting-room, plying 
her needle upon the beautiful merino. 

What were all her reveries we do not ven¬ 
ture to surmise ; but we fancy she looked into 
the shadowy future, upon the picture of her 
little school, with mingled pleasure and pain. 
She well knew how it would rob her of her best 
hours, if she would do justice to their instruc¬ 
tion, and she murmured, half aloud, that “the 
tax would be equally as great as the superin¬ 
tendence of twenty-five scholars. Why can’t 
I,” she mentally soliloquized, “take a situa¬ 
tion in a school and done with it ? Then I can 
be paid for my trouble. Ha, ha, yes ; and 
then I can buy my own furniture.” It was a 
passing thought, an ethereal castle, but such, 
alas, oft deceive their builders, and prove their 
subtlety when it is too late. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE AIR CASTLE BUILT. 

The shades of evening were falling upon the 
sere earth. Mrs. Peabody had drawn close to 
her side her darling children, and while the 
little Della nestled her head, covered with its 
rich golden curls, in her mamma’s lap, and 
smoothed with one hand the Maltese kitten 
which stood purring at her side, Jennie read 
aloud in a clear, soft voice, “ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” Although Mrs. Peabody had 
read it over and over many times in her early 
life, yet the spectres of “ Old Michael” seemed 
to loom up before her in the deep twilight of 
the distance. The elfin page and the wounded 
knight were all visioned in her fancy, and she 
felt a sensation of horror creeping over her. 

A loud ringing of the door-bell seemed a for¬ 
tunate change of subject, and the group awaited 
its answer by Katy in almost breathless sus¬ 
pense. What fireside is there that does not 
feel a sensation of deep loneliness when the 
“ glide man’s awa 

Could she have lifted the curtain of the 
future, she might have seen that, although no 
present evil would betide them, the events of 
that hour would be to her a source of lasting 
annoyance. Is it true, indeed, that “Coming 
events cast their shadows before ?” 

“An’ it’s a gintleman, shure, as wants to 
see you, ma’am,” said Katy, after showing the 
stranger a seat in the parlor. 

Mrs. Peabody was astonished to find that her 
visitor was Mr. Birch. And after conversing 
briefly upon the fine autumn evening, he in¬ 


formed the lady that the object of his call was 
to inquire of her if she knew any one whom 
she could recommend to him for an assistant. 
Knowing that she was acquainted with many 
teachers, he felt that her recommendation 
would be a sufficient guarantee of their ability. 

She hesitated. Her heart fluttered like a 
prisoned bird—her pride whispered of the old 
furniture, and quick, as if some fairy’s wand 
had passed through the room, fancy painted 
marble tables, velvet carpets, and in the vision 
she was half bewildered. “ I have been think¬ 
ing of teaching, myself, this winter,” she re¬ 
plied, half trembling at the confession of her 
distracted thoughts. “I do not know what 
Mr. Peabody would think of it; but this after¬ 
noon it has been running through my mind that 
I could, with the aid of faithful servants in the 
house, find time for six hours of teaching each 
day.” 

Mr. Birch looked both pleased and amazed 
at the unexpected announcement, and said : 
“ Perhaps I can best secure your influence by 
engaging you as preceptress in my school. I 
would give you a partnership or a salary, as 
might best suit you. And if we could make 
the arrangement, I have no doubt but we 
would have at least a hundred scl^olars, and 
we would just run a partition through the hall, 
and give the girls one department and the boys 
the other, thus rendering it both pleasant and 
convenient.” 

A few words more and the terms were agreed 
upon—the bargain consummated ; and Mr. 
Birch departed with the understanding that, 
unless Mr. Peabody should particularly object, 
the Flintville High School would commence 
its third term on the tenth day of October, 
under the supervision of Mr. D. M. Birch and 
Mrs. J. C. Peabody. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CASTLE. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Birch to his wife, on that 
evening, “if you’ll believe it, I have engaged 
Mrs. Peabody to assist me this winter.” 

“Mr.^ Peabody I what Mrs. Peabody?” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Birch, half suspecting the truth, 
yet doubting the possibility of such an event. 

“Why, Mrs. Erastus Peabody, of course; 
who else do you suppose ? And now with bel¬ 
aid and influence I shall net a larger profit 
than I had before thought possible. Every 
dog has his lucky day.” 

“But you must remember she is to have 
half.” 
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“Oh no, wife; she preferred a salary to avoid 
the trouble of collecting small debts; but some¬ 
times it’s more trouble to collect large ones 
than small ones. She didn’t think of that, 
though, ha ! ha I She thinks she’s made a 
great bargain.” 

“ But you did not hire her for a small salary, 
did you, Daniel 

“ Oh no, indeed. I ’ve promised to pay her 
an enormous price—never said a word against 
it. But you know, ” said he, in a low whisper, 
“the money has to go through my hands. 
She ’ll draw in the pupils, that’s my object.” 

But a few days more passed when, one 
sunny afternoon, Mrs. Peabody greeted her 
husband just returned from the city. She 
could hardly wait, for very joy, to tell him of 
her lucrative plans for the approaching winter, 
and yet she feared a little that he might seri¬ 
ously disapprove the measure. 

“ Why, Januette, are you crazy ?” exclaimed 
Mr. Peabody, after listening to the news which 
his wife related to him. “ How do you think 
mattery, will be going on at home, when you 
are away ? And how do you think your health 
will allow you to take any a,dditional cares ? 
You are always busy as a bee, and always in a 
hurry ; and then to think of doing more, I’m 
astonished 1” 

“ Don’t you know, Erastus, that I can al¬ 
ways accomplish whatever I undertake ?” said 
she, her aspirations a little subdued at her 
husband’s view of the subject. 

‘ ‘ Yes, at the peril of your health. And then 
you will have no time for company, and no 
time to go out; why you ’ll die all wrinkled 
and careworn before another year.” 

“Ob, I will dispense with all other labor; 
you know Kate is competent to do all the 
housework, and I can hirtrall my sewing done 
for one quarter the money I shall earn.” 

“ Are you sure you can keep Kate ?” 

“I have engaged her for a year ; and Mrs. 
Bolingbroke will do my sewing for the winter, 
whenever I want her; and as to going out, I 
shall have more time than I have now ; for any 
evening, after four o’clock, I shall be at liberty, 
as I have determined to throw off all the care 
of work, and devote myself exclusively to teach¬ 
ing, and to recreation out of school hours.” 

“ Ho, hum ! we ’ll see !” sighed out the per¬ 
plexed husband, willing to end the discussion. 

“Well, we will see,” continued the perse¬ 
vering Mrs. Peabody ; “ that is, unless you put 
a veto upon it; for, mind you, I was not rash 
^enough to promise unconditionally, and I am 
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quite sure that when you find me supplied with 
a few hundred dollars of spending money, you 
will think quite favorably of the arrangement. 
Don’t think that because the pale Mrs. Low- 
don, and this, and that, and the other Mrs. 
Invalid, look as though in every sense ‘ woman 
is the weaker vessel’—I say, don’t look at them 
and think that no one is able to do more than 
to sit by a ready-made fire, on a cold day, or 
fan themselves on a warm one, and dodge mos¬ 
quitoes after sunset. It is a mistake. It is 
not so much a want of strength that incapaci¬ 
tates us as a want of energy.” 

“Very good ; quite eloquent you have grown 
of late. I shouldn’t wonder if some day you’d 
be off addressing these new-fashioned conven¬ 
tions, and advocating the rights of the down¬ 
trodden daughters of earth generally. Likely 
as not, some evening you ’ll come in from your 
office and find me darning the children’s stock¬ 
ings. Wouldn’t I be a model husband then ? 
But without jesting, Jannette, 1 ’ll give you one 
gentle word of caution, and then you ’ll please 
to give me a little supper. I shall make no 
vetoes, but I want you to remember that old 
fable about the milkmaid, and don’t reckon 
too largely upon green dresses.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

TRIALS AND PERPLEXITIES. 

“ All is not gold that glitters.” 

It was a bleak December evening. The wind 
sighed and moaned, and howled piteously, but 
the blazing fire had warmed the sitting-room, 
and the silvery light of the astral shed a halo 
of cheerfulness within, yet Mrs. Peabody’s 
heart seemed sinking with fatigue after the 
duties of the day. The great hall was already 
crowded with pupils ; no partition had been 
put up according to agreement, and Mr. Birch 
was presiding over an indefinite portion of the 
school, while Mi'b. Peabody was obliged to do 
the same. This was very trying to her, whose 
chief elementary principle was order. But she 
had learned long before that “ what can’t be 
cured must be endured,” so she strove on 
with heroic patience to endure in silence. 

This evening we find her seated, pencil in 
hand, by her writing-table, which was laden 
with heaps of papers called “compositions,” 
written by pupils of almost every degree of 
capacity, and given to her for correction. She 
had marked out, and dashed, and interlined, 
and punctuated, till it seemed to her that no 
one had ever seen half the vexations that she 
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had. Before her task was half completed, Mr. 
Peabody entered, and the clock had tolled the 
hour of nine. She withheld her accustomed 
smile, and went on scratching, and dotting, 
and dashing. 

“ Well, Jannette, what’s the matter with you 
to-ni^ht. Upon my word, your face is as long 
as the Levitical law; and let me count, one, 
two, three scowls in that brow of yours. Come, 
put away those old papers and talk to me a 
little.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble me now, Erastus, I want 
to finish this.” 

Just then he drew away the paper playfully 
from under her pencil, making a long zigzag 
scratch from top to bottom of the whole docu¬ 
ment. 

“You are forever hectoring me,” she con¬ 
tinued, a little peevishly. “ I should think I 
had care enough, without being disturbed in 
this way.” 

“Well, my dear, I just want to ask you if 
this is the recreation you take out of school 
hours ? I haven’t seen you an evening this 
week without you were surrounded with papers 
enough to stock a lawyer’s desk; and now 
here is something of another kind,” and he 
drew from his pocket a letter addressed to Mrs. 
E. Peabody. 

She recognized it from a lady friend, a cousin 
of her husband, and found that it contained 
the pleasing intelligence that she would be at 
their house the next week to spend the holi¬ 
days. 

Miss Florilla Danvers was a precise, quaint 
little maiden of about nineteen summers. In 
her father’s house all went on with clock work 
regularity. Her mother was devoted to her 
domestic duties; indeed, so much so that scarce 
a nook in that great farmhouse but was looked 
after each day by her watchful eye. No won¬ 
der that Mrs. Peabody felt a sensation of dread 
creep over her at the idea of such company, 
when the keeping of her house was given up 
to Kate. 

“ What shall I do ?” half soliloquized the 
troubled woman. 

“Teach school; it’s profitable business,” 
added Mr. Peabody. 

Just then a moaning from the little girls’ 
sleeping apartment arrested the mother’s ear, 
and she hasterfed to their bedside,-to find the 
little Della groaning with the ear-ache. 

“ Take me up, mamma, I can’t sleep,” and 
she cried aloud. 

The child was taken into the sitting-room, 
and countless restoratives applied without suc¬ 


cess, till the wearied mother sank down in 
despair. Long after the midnight hour was 
past, she watched over the little sufferer, till 
at length the pain ceased, and all were quietly 
at rest. But scarce had they fallen soundly 
asleep when the morning dawned. There was 
no respite for the school-teacher then. So she 
arose with a nervous headache, drank her coffee 
in silence, and at nine o’clock was again in the 
literary hall, in rather an ill plight for the day’s 
labor. Everything necessarily went wrong. 
Big boys laughed and threw peanuts, and little 
ones pinched each other. Young ladies wrote 
billet-doux, and little girls made pictures on 
their slates. . Nobody had their lessons, and 
more than twice she half resolved never to go 
there again. But this was Friday; the next 
day was the teacher’s holiday, she would have 
some rest. So, in view of the morrow, she 
went home to tea, feeling better than in the 
morning. 

“I ’ll tell you, Erastus, how I’ve planned it 
to be prepared for that cousin of yours,,” said 
Mrs. Peabody at the tea-table. “I’ll turn 
pastry cook, house-cleaner, and Jack-of-all 
trades to-morrow, and I can cook enough to 
last a week, besides putting things to rights.” 

“What a blessing it is to be able to make 
good calculations, Jannette.” 

“ You always ridicule my plans ; but I be¬ 
lieve there is some truth in what Uncle Billy 
used to say, ‘ It’s half in calkilatin’ right.’ ” 

“ And the other half is in making your ‘ cal- 
kilations’ work,” rejoined Mr. Peabody. 

“ Well, you’ll see.” 

“An’ sure, missus, ye’d be willin’ for me 
jest to run down the strate for a minit, wouldn’t 
ye ?” said Kate, interrupting them, as she ap¬ 
proached with bonnet and shawl on. 

“Why, Katy, can’t you wait till the work is 
done ? then you can go.” 

“ Och, an’ it’s not Kathleen O’Brien that’s 
afther walkin’ the strates in the dark, sure it 
isn’t. An’ ye wouldn’t be afther havin’ yer 
maid to do a thing that ar’n’t dacent. An’ 
now. Missus Pabody, I must be off before the 
sun is down, or I can’t go at all, at all.” 

“Well, then you must hurry back, will 
you ?” 

“An’ it’s I that will hurry. I’ll be back 
agin in half an hour. Indade I will, ma’am.” 

But Kathleen’s half hour was a long one. 
She forgot the “ indacency” of being out till 
after dark, and did not return till most nine in 
the evening. Mrs. Peabody had placed the 
tea-things in the kitchen, and left them for her 
maidship to dispose of when she came back. 
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Kate didn’t like that, and she made all things 
fly when she was performing the finale to her 
day’s work. 

The next morning found our “Jack-of-all 
trades” in the kitchen, surrounded with butter 
and eggs, sugar and flour, lard and minced 
meat, sliced apples, etc. etc. Just after the 
breakfast tilings were cleared away, Kate ap¬ 
peared again before her mistress, attired for 
the “sthrate.” 

“ What now, Kate, where are you going, in 
the morning, too ?” 

“ An’ shure, ma’am, an’ it’s Missus Spincer 
that ’ll be afther givin’ me two shillin’ more of 
a week than yersilf, an’ I tould her I’d come 
there this very mornin’.” 

• Why, Kate, what do you mean ? Didn’t 
you promise to stay with me a year?” 

“An’ ar’n’t Kathleen O’Brien a poor girl— 
an’ musn’t she git all she can for the labor of 
her hands ?” 

“ But why did you not tell me you were 
going away in time for me to find some one 
else ? I can get plenty of help for less money 
than I pay you, and besides you know that 
my work is not quite equal to Spencer’s Hotel.” 

“ Och, ma’am, an’ I never thought o’ lavin’ 
ye till the last evenin’ when I called up to 
Spincer’s to see Bridget O’Flaherty, an’ Missus 
Spincer axed me what she would do for me, 
an’ I tould her that I would be afther cornin’ 
this mornin’, an’ it’s not Kathleen O’Brien 
that would break a promise ony how.” 

Mrs. Peabody was too indignant to reply ; 
and according to her motto, to do whatever she 
might undertake, she told Kate to go; and 
upon looking in herport'e-monnaie for the money 
to pay her, she found a sum not equal to the 
debt. Chagrined and vexed because Mr. Bir«h 
did not pay her according to agreement, she left 
her kneading-board and wrote the following :— 

Mr. Birch : I am in want of money. You 
promised to pay me in advance. Please send 
me five dollars by Jennie, and much oblige 
Mrs. J. C. Peabody. 

Jennie soon returned with a note, saying 
that Mr. Birch had not that amount by him, 
and that he would call up in the evening and 
bring it to her, if he could collect it during the 
day. 

“Another promise made but to be broken,” 
said Mrs. Peabody to herself, and then told 
Kate to call up the next week and she would 
pay her. But when her “ maid-of-all-work” 
was really gone, she felt that she was brought 
into a strait narrower than she ever saw before. 


The little girls looked up into her troubled face 
with their sweet blue eyes and said: “We’U 
help you, ma. ” And when she beheld such 
generous sympathy, all the yearnings of a mo¬ 
ther’s heart sprang uj) to meet it, ami she 
scarce could tell why that silent tear escaped 
her eye, or why she could not restrain the 
emotion which fired her whole soul. 

And it was really surprising'to see how they 
dusted, and picked up, and put to rights, that 
whole house, equal to the best of parlor ser¬ 
vants. And when dinner-time came, didn’t 
they lay out that table with its snowy cloth 
and pure white dishes in better order than 
even Kathleen O’Brien could have done? 

Notwithstanding the interruptions of half a 
dozen fashionable calls, and unexpected com¬ 
pany to dinner, when night came, there were 
more cakes and pies, and lighter and whiter 
bread in that pantry than had been there at 
once for weeks before. But was all this accom¬ 
plished without any weariness—any aching of 
limbs or any perplexities ? Oh no ; very weary 
was Mrs. Peabody that night; and when she 
sat down in her large easy chair on that eve 
of the blessed Sabbath, and listened to the 
rehearsal of the little girls’ Bible lesson for the 
next day, she felt some heart-throbbings when 
they repeated, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

Ah, there is no such consolation oflfered to 
those who are weary in their pursuit after the 
gilded follies of earth ; none to those who faint 
in their search after “ filthy lucre,” and she felt 
as if she could turn aside from all else, and 
give herself up to the work which her blessed 
Master would have her to do. In that holy 
employment there are no perplexities of un¬ 
faithful servants, and when we are weary He 
“ will give us rest.” And that'evening, when 
they bowed around the altar of prayer, it was 
to realize more than ever that “ He is an ever¬ 
present help in time of trouble.” 

Not only Mrs. Peabody, but her husband 
looked sad. The time for jesting was now 
past with him. He had too much sympathy 
for her weariness for light words, and he felt, 
too, creeping upon him one of those distressing 
sick headaches to which he was subject ; but 
how could he bear to have his already ex¬ 
hausted wife kept awake all night for his com¬ 
plaints ! No, he would not; he could bear it 
alone for once. But the dark sunken eyes, 
hollow cheeks, and ashy paleness of the face, 
betrayed the approaching agony of the night. 
At midnight, the pains in his head were insuf- 
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ferable ; but Mrs. Peabody knew just what 
would alleviate them. So she arose without a 
murmur, prepared a warm' foot-bath and a 
soothing application for his forehead, adminis¬ 
tered* an opiate, and when the clock upon the 
mantel struck out the hour of tliree they had 
just extinguished the night-lamp and prepared 
for a few hours’ sleep. But his deep measured 
breathing fell upon her ear like a death knell; 
and while she nervously rested upon her sleep¬ 
less pillow, dark visions of sick chambers, pal¬ 
lid countenances, half-closed eyes, and feverish 
brows, floated in a dreamy picture before her, 
e’en till the cock-crowing, when she sunk into 
a fitful slumber but for one short hour ; then 
the bright sun looked down as silently beauti¬ 
ful upon the earth as if no suffering were here. 
It was the glorious Sabbath, and its sacred 
stillness brought a sweet feeling of repose to 
the wearied soul, which no elixir save that of 
Heaven can produce. The eye of faith stretched 
far bdyond these mortal pains and tears, 
beyond the cares and perplexities of this life, 
to view that ‘‘haven of eternal rest,” that 
Sabbath which hath no end. 

“Mamma, who ’ll build the fire when Katy 
is gone,” sung out a bird-like voice from an 
adjoining bedroom, which we cannot fail to 
recognize as little Della’s. 

A new trial now presented itself. The frost- 
paned windows told but too plainly of the chill¬ 
ing atmosphere. Her aching head and ex¬ 
hausted limbs shrunk from this unaccustomed 
task; but so glad was she to find her husband 
in a quiet sleep that she rose gently, lest she 
should awaken him, threw about her a warm 
wrapper, stepped into her velvet slippers, and 
glided out so noiselSssly that one with open 
eyes and ears could scarce have heard a sound. 
Closing her own door, she stepped into the next 
bedroom and hushed the innocent prattle of 
the children, telling them that papa was very 
sick all night, and they must not disturb him. 

“ Does his heg-ate now ?” anxiously inquired 
Della. 

“I guess so, darling; but papa’s asleep 
now, and you must be ^ry still.” And so 
they were very still, for it was Mrs. Peabody's 
fortune to have her children obedient. 

In a few moments the bright fire was crack¬ 
ling in the grate ; Billy, the canary, was sing¬ 
ing a cheerful matin, and the little girls were 
performing their toilette by express permission 
that morning in the sitting-room. When all 
things had been duly put in order, the coffee 
and toast were prepared by Mrs. Peabody, the 
table laid out by Jennie in the most approved 


style, while Della counted the trees and birds, 
and little girls at play with dolls, in the pic¬ 
tures which Jack Frost had painted on the 
windows. Jennie could see old castles with 
ruined battlements, broken turrets, and moss- 
covered pillars, where Della could only see lit¬ 
tle girls with canaries upon their fingers. She 
could see rushing rivers and mighty cataracts 
where Della saw play-houses. But each could 
see what she did see so plainly, that mamma 
was called upon to explain the reason why 
they did not see alike. A question which 
older heads would like to hear answered. 

Mrs. Peabody peeped softly in, to see if her 
husband was awake, just in time to find him 
removing the bandage from his forehead, when 
he exclaimed, “What are you doing up this, 
cold morning, my dear? why did you not wait 
till I had made the fire ?” 

“ You don’t suppose I would let you get np 
in the cold after such a night as you had last 
night, do you ? But how is your head this 
morning ?” 

“It is much better; I am able to take care of 
you, now.” 

“ I am happy to say that I do not need any 
care at present. Breakfast is ready—I will 
warm your slippers for you, and I hope you 
will feel better still when you have taken a 
cup of warm coffee.” 

Soon all were seated around the neatly spread 
table, and Della very gravely remarked to 
mamma that she wished she wouldn’t “get any 
more Katys,” for she said it was “ so clean and 
still when Katy was gone.” 

When breakfast was over, mamma was per¬ 
suaded to seek repose, and the little girls would 
put away the dishes. Knowing that they were 
competent to perforin the task, Mrs. Peabody 
was quite willing to intrust it to them, and 
yield to the importunities of exhausted nature 
for rest. She soon fell into a sound slumber, 
from which even the echoing church bells did 
not awaken her, and it was high noon ere she 
was (iware that it was time for morning service. 

When she awoke, she found her husband 
watching her with great anxiety, for he had 
discovered that a high fever was laying its 
burning fingers upon her, and.he much feared 
the consequences. But she assured him it was 
nothing serious, only a slight cold from which 
she would recover in a few days. Colds never 
made her sick. She only feared lier hoarseness 
would prove inconvenient in teaching. She de¬ 
clared that sh.e was much refreshed by her long 
sleep, and was sure that the morrow would find 
her quite well. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A WESTERN MINISTER, 

The hour for dismission at the Flintville 
High School has arrived, and if you would see 
freedom—even as much as Fanny Fern would 
wish to see among children and youth—you 
should look in there. A score or more are 
rushing, stumbling, and stamping down the 
long staircase from the third story of the Dun¬ 
ham Block to the street. What care they for the 
frowns or threats of the dentists, doctors, and 
lawyers on the second floor ? They are “ out of' 
school” now. Yet the long hall is swarming 
with a mixed multitude of dismissed pupils, 
some kicking at benches, some trying to find their 
books, some grown up lads and lasses enjoying 
tete-d-tetes in secluded corners, and by far the 
larger number seeking to promote confusion 
generally. Mrs. Peabody is sitting at her desk 
upon the rostrum in one end of the room, with 
her aching head leaning upon her left hand, 
while with her right she writes the first lino 
upon a page in each of the forty copybooks be¬ 
fore her. 

An aspiring youth with a red head, a freckled 
face, and a green coat, presented himself with 
his writing-book, and asked her if she would 
please set him a copy. 

‘‘ Mr. Birch will do that,” she replied. 

“But I don’t like his copies, and the girls 
are a-beatin’ the boys all holler a lamin’ to 
write, an’ I don’t like that. There’s a whole 
lot of boys that sit down yonder ’at are a-goin’ 
to git you to set all their ’n, and I tho’t I’d be 
ahead on ’em.” 

Too much fatigued for argument, she ac¬ 
cepted the book, and dismissed the boy in a 
hoarse whisper, and at the same time request¬ 
ing him to go home, and to persuade the other 
boys to go down stairs immediately. 

“Come, Bill, let’s go home. And, boys, 
look a-here,” he added, in an imperative 
manner, “Miss Peabody’s got the headache, 
and wants us to go home. Stop your ’rasslin’, 
Clare, and let’s go down staii’s now, for the 
schoolmarm wants us to.” 

This last argument was sufficient to take off 
another score ; but no appeal was sufficient to 
break the game of wrestling between Mr. Birch 
and Clare—a tall stripling from Smithton, who 
was determined to “throw the master,” and 
then he would be ready to go home. A group 
of half a dozen gentlemanly young men, who 
had been gravely consulting together, now 
came up to Mrs. Peabody’s desk, and asked 
permission to speak with her a few moments. 


They then proceeded to inform her that they 
had been trying to interest Mr. Birch in the 
enterprise of a public exhibition at the close of 
the term, which would occur in about two 
weeks ; upon which occasion the young men 
should declaim, the young ladies read essay.*?, 
and intersperse the exercises with a few pert 
colloquies and vocal music. 

Mr. Birch had consented to this three weeks 
before, but made no arrangements to prepare 
them for the occasion ; and they wished to 
know if she would not allow them to join the 
young ladies in their hour for practice, which 
they had been informed would be on the eve¬ 
ning of the morrow. All arguments to convince 
them of woman’s incorapetency to teach all 
branches of oratory failed, and she consented 
to their request. 

By this time, Clare had been thrown by the 
“master” half a dozen times, and having let 
loose his grasp, was shaking himself like a 
whipped cur, “concluding to give it up.” 
Just then a burly fellow, known as Hank, 
walked up and said he’d “like to try it.” A 
vulgar shout rose upon the air, defaming the 
sanctity of the schoolroom, and cries of “Go 
it. Hank!” “Give it to him, and show him 
who’s master!” broke in mingled confusion 
upon the air, contrasting strangely with the 
conversation at Mrs. Peabody’s desk at the 
other end of the room. 

Too much disgusted for endurance with the 
scene before her, she placed the unfinished 
copybooks in her desk, turned the key hastily, 
'threw on her hood and furs, and went home. 

Being late home that night, her newly initi¬ 
ated servant had made her dehut at preparing 
supper alone, and she found the family, also 
the Rev. Mr: Crabbe, sitting around a tea-tablo 
which looked very unlike the one she was ac¬ 
customed to see in that dining-room. The fag 
ends of half a dozen sets of dishes of all sizes 
and colors had been spread upon a brown cloth, 
and Miss Sally Bangs was doing the honors of 
the tea. While the salutations were being 
exchanged, Sally screamed out in a shrill fort¬ 
issimo voice—“ D’y^want to sit here ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Peabody, briefly. 

“ Wa’al, where shall I sit, then ?” responded 
Sally. 

“ r gue.ss you ’ll find room in the kitchen.” 

So Sally went to the kitchen, shutting tlie 
door with a bang, leaving Mrs. Peabody to 
arrange her own place at the table. 

“You must enjoy excellent health. Sister 
Peabody, to be able to attend to your school,” 
remarked Elder Crabbe. 
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“My health is pretty good,” was her reply. 

“ Well, sister, does thy soul prosper, even 
as thy body prospereth ?” inquired the rever¬ 
end Solomon. 

She might have told him that if her faith 
was failing as fast as her bodily strength, she 
would soon be left to fall as far as Peter; but 
she forbore complaining, and gave an evasive 
answer. 

Mr. Crabbe was an ascetic, uusympathizing 
man, who thought that what his constitution 
could endure, might be endured by every per¬ 
son. He had been reared in the rough climate 
of Northern New York, had, like David, spent 
his boyhood in watching his father’s flocks 
upon the rocky hillside, and in his youth, like 
Cain, was a tiller of the soil. 

If occupations have aught to do in moulding 
characters, it might be said that in this man 
the 0 ];)posing dispositions of his two predeces¬ 
sors were strangely blended. A strong advocate 
of the Law of the Lord, yet he would almost 
slay the man who refused to partake of the 
gospel feast when bidden by him. When he 
took it upon himself to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, his brethren in the ministry 
wisely (?) took into consideration that as his 
talents were small, and as he was disposed to 
use them somewhere, it was best to send him 
West, as “he would do very well there.” 

“ 0 ye blind guides 1” little do ye understand 
the wants of the West 1 Rather, when a man 
would stand on Zion’s hill to proclaim good 
tidings of salvation, having upon his feet the 
sandals of ignorance, bid him come down from 
the mount, for it is holy ground. None are 
called there, not even to the West, who are not 
“ wise as serpents.” 

But Elder Crabbe had called this afternoon 
to ascertain the reason why Mr. and Mrs. Pea¬ 
body were not in their proper places on the 
Sabbath previous. When informed that they 
were absent on account of sickness, he added, 
with an unfeeling jest, that “ A great many 
are troubled with Sunday 5/cZ:7ies.sesnow-a-days. 
Oh, this is an age when we ministers have to 
do. pretty much all the peeping between the 
porch and the altar.” 

Just then the clear voice of Sally broke forth 
upon the kitchen air : “ Oh, I wish that I could 
marry,” was the burden of her song—and as the 
minister was a widower, he might have taken 
the sentiment as a direct appeal to himself, 
and translated it into an inquiry from Sally as 
to “ What she should do to be saved” (from 
being an old maid, I mean), which perhaps he 
did, as it had the eflbct to divert his attention 


from the subject upon which he was before 
conversing, and he began inquiring who “ Miss 
Bangs” was, and why she had not been to 
meeting with them. So he must necessarily 
be informed that she had not been in their 
service but two days. And after some thrilling 
exhortations he took his leave. 

“Why do you look so sad to-night?” said 
Mr. Peabody, when they were alone. 

“Oh, I do not know as I am particularly sad, 
but I have been so much disgusted to-day 
with Mr. Birch, that I have almost concluded 
not to teach there another day.” 

“ Why, what has occurred to-day, anything 
new ?” 

“ It is new to me to witness such sights as I 
have seen to-day. It is new to me to be asso¬ 
ciated with a teacher who has not, and in fact 
deserves not, the respect of his pupils. If it 
were not for the reason that a large number 
have advanced their tuition, with the expecta¬ 
tion of being under my instruction, I would 
never enter that school-room again.” 

“Well, how is it about these advance pay¬ 
ments ? Does Mr. Birch fulfil his promise in 
regard to payments ?” 

“ No, indeed—that just puts me in mind—I 
sent to him last Saturday for money to pay 
Kate, and he promised to call up in the even¬ 
ing and pay me, but not a word did I hear 
from him until this morning, when he handed 
me the paltry sum of two dollars, which hap¬ 
pened to be a little more than the amount of 
my indebtedness. He assured me that before 
the close of the term the whole matter should 
be made right—but what is his word—I’d—” 

“Come, C 9 me, you ’re getting excited—poor 
Tray should not complain of his company.” 

“ Job’s friends were not more sure to remind 
him of his failings than—” 

“ Do you want me any longer?” squeeled 
Sally, as she blustered unbidden into the sitting- 
room. 

“Of course I do; why, what’s the matter 
now?” exclaimed Mrs. Peabody, trembling at 
the prospect of being left servantless a second 
time. 

“ Wa’al, nothin’, only if ye want me to work 
for ye, I reckon I ’ll set down to the fust table, 
coz I’m ’bout as good as anybody, if 1 do work 
out, that’s so.” 

“ Why, Sally, you are not unreasonable 
enough to wish me to take the second table 
instead of yourself, when there is not room for 
all at the first, I hope ?” 

“Wa’al, not exactly that, but then I thought 
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I’d jest ax ye ’boiit it, coz ye see I want an 
understandin’, for if I aint good enough, to eat 
with ye, I ’ll be makin’ tracks for home, that’s 
all.” 

‘‘We will understand each other better after 
a little, Sally; so now you be contented to stay 
with me till my school is closed, and if you are 
as good a girl as you are now, I will keej) you 
longer.” 

“ All I care is jest I don’t want to be run 
over, and I won’t, that’s so.” 

“ Oh, no indeed, you never shall be while 
you live with me,” was the conciliating reply, 
while at the same time Mrs. Peabody was 
writhing beneath the crushing weight of Sally’s 
impertinence. 

The kitchen door was again closed, and 
above the din of rattling dishes, splashing 
water, and simmering tea-kettles, rose the 
shrill voice of our musical maid in the exqui¬ 
site melody of— 

“All around the vinegar jug, 

The monkey chased the weasel.” 
(Conclusion next month.) 


WIDOWS: PART VI. 

THE “WIDDER.” 

I never have changed my single lot, 

I thought it would be a sin ; 

The inconsolable widder of Deacon Bedott 
Don’t intend to git married agin. 

The Widow Bedott Papers. 

There is no surer way of finding out what is 
esteemed of value in any community than by 
noting what is counterfeited there, either in the 
realm of matter or mind. Who pretends to 
be a mean, time-serving, office-seeking hungerer 
for a share of the public spoils ? Who claims to 
be a mean man at a bargain, a grinder ofthe faces 
of the poor, a devourer of the portion of the 
fatherless ? We find no aspirants for any such 
fame as this. “^When one man want to rise, 
liowhimlove the peop I” exclaimed the aston¬ 
ished Frenchman. Monsieur’s observation was 
just, though his English was not particularly 
happy. It is the pure patriot, the large-hearted, 
liberal, high-minded man who is aped and 
counterfeited. The jewel.and the gold, virtue 
and elegance have their “shams but nobody 
cares to imitate the shabby, or to pretend to 
wickedness. Even the hypocrite gives in his 
testimony to the beauty of holiness, and is, in 
his way, a preacher of righteousness. 

We might write all day on the various kinds 
of whitewash by which the scamps endeavor 
to impose upon their fellow men ; but we must 


confine ourselves to-day to female impostors of 
a peculiar class. We have to do with those 
who trifle with the tenderest sympathies of 
our nature, and are akin to the street-boy wlio 
tells a pitiful tale, that the stranger may be 
wiping his eyes while he picks his pocket. 

Widowhood has its peculiar trials and sor¬ 
rows, yet it has also its blessed privileges. 
The noble, the kindly, the loving of earth see 
in a true widow a sister—a lielpless sister—to 
be sheltered and guarded, and gently led along 
her rugged pathway. The Widow is the special 
care of the Ever Merciful, Almighty Friend; 
she is the one human being to whom God is 
peculiarly pledged as Husband and Judge, 
Comforter and Guide. There is something 
desirable, then, even in the portion of the true 
widow. Hence it is that she has her counter¬ 
feits, as unlike the real mourner as is the gin¬ 
gerbread bird of the cake-shop to the robin at 
our window. 

Widow is with us a sacred name ; we do not 
care to designate by it anything that can win 
a smile, much less, curl the lip in scorn. It 
has been well remarked that “ cant sayings 
are short cuts to express an idea, and slang 
words fill up the deficiencies of more elegant 
English.” So widder has come to mean among 
us a something, a somebody, who either parades 
her sorrows for a purpose, or is no widow at all, 
but a thorough make-believe, an actor of an 
assumed part. 

There are widders of all sorts, adapted to 
every stage of society, and unworthy of a place 
on any social platform. 

There is the pretty, young widder, who wipes 
her eyes that innocent bachelors may look at 
her, and see how bright are those same eyes, 
and how the close quilling of her cap becomes 
her fair hair and tinted cheeks. Don’t gratify 
her by a single glance ! She neither deserves 
your sympathy nor your admiration. 

There is that pertinacious widder, that haun¬ 
ter of offices, stores, studies, and all peculiar 
resorts of the lords of creation. She has a 
paper in her hand,i stating that she has lost her 
husband somehow and somewhere, and so has a 
claim on the charitable. Don’t be taken in by 
the sorrowful droop of her veil, or her lugubri¬ 
ous, dolorous aspect I She makes gain of her 
misfortunes, and a livelihood out of her grief! 
Knowing men shake their heads at her, and 
think her departed spouse had good riddance of 
her, and was fortunate in getting out of a world 
cumbered by her presence. 

Tliere is the French widder, a spinster really, 
who, being tired of the questionable honors of 
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single blessedness, mysteriously absents her¬ 
self for a time, goes, nobody knows where, and 
comes back “Madam,” in deep mourning for 
a husband who had existed only in her imagi¬ 
nation, as the tenant of her favorite chateau en 
Espagne, 

There is the tramping widder, with a big 
bundle on her back, a big baby in her arms, 
and a big lie in her mouth. The bundle con¬ 
tains as good clothing as you have in your 
bureau ; the baby, she borrowed (borrowing 
trouble, truly) ; the lie is a part of her natural 
dialect-; she does not know now when she tells 
it—it would puzzle her far more to speak the 
truth. Don’t give her a penny! Don’t give 
her a hearing 1 Don’t give her foot-room on 
your door-step 1 

There is the loidder who is so hard to be 
comforted that she has to have her minister, or 
some unsophisticated Elder Sniffles to pour oil 
on her grief, and wipe away her tears. Shame¬ 
less hypocrite ! She wants a new husband ! 
That is the only kind of comfort to dry up the 
fount of her sorrows I If she sends for you, 
my excellent bachelor friend, don’t go unless 
your heart be mailed and guarded. She will 
find out your tender side, and get you to make 
love to her before you know it. Lend her 
sound, searching books to read, preach at her 
from the pulpit, if you please, but don’t risk a 
conversation with her. She is a very Delilah, 
and even a Samson might be worsted in an 
encounter with such an adversary. 

There is the hard-faced widder who keeps the 
boarding-house or the apple-stall, no matter 
which. She will make “a poor mouth,” as 
the saying is, and tell of her children to be fed, 
and fairly compel you to let her have the best 
of the bargain in consideration of her peculiar 
trials. Don’t have any dealings with her, but 
if you do, treat her as if she were a man, and 
a close-fisted one. She can look out for her 
own interest; she does not need your sympathy 
or your consideration. Perhaps she was young, 
honest and tender-hearted, once, but that was 
a long time ago, in the dim and shadowy past. 
Bygones, for her, will be bygones, and her 
second childhood will bear no resemblance to 
her first. There is no sweet, loving, kindly, 
liberal old age in store for her. Little grand¬ 
children will never snuggle up to her side, or 
run to her as a city of refuge, where they will 
be safe from blame, no matter what peccadilloes 
they have committed. She will have all the 
loneliness and ugliness of old age, with none 
of the merciful alleviations Providence has as¬ 
sociated with the down-hill of life. She will 


be a miserable, decaying ruin, beautified by no 
clustering mosses, and graced and sustained 
by no clinging vines I Alas for the widders, 
one and all, when they grow old ! 

We don’t want to think about the widders. 
We don’t want to write about them 1 It irks 
our very soul to know that they blot the fair 
face of earth ? We cannot even bring ourselves 
to more than hint at the thinking, whispering, 
evil-tongued widder, who is sometimes tolerated 
even in select circles. We blush that she lives, 
and so let her pass. 

We have done with the widders ! 

We would not for a moment cast a shadow 
of disrespect on the humble, unlettered woman, 
who styles herself a widder, and cares not 
whether Johnson or Webster would frown on 
her pronuncijition. She but knows that the 
honest, hard hands of him who labored for her 
and her little ones, are folded over the broad 
bosom, that silent bosom, which lies so low, 
’neath the green grass. She has shed her bit¬ 
ter tears, and moaned her moans of agony, and 
how she has rallied “to make good the room 
of him that’s gone.” She has talked cheerily 
to “the bairns,” and “set the house to 
rights,” and she is ready to face the world 
nobly, and welcome ceaseless toil without a 
murmur. She will deny herself food and rai¬ 
ment, rest and sleep, and yet smile on, while 
her children are rosy around her. Little to her 
will be privation and torture, if she can but 
“make ends meet,” and “put a bit in the 
mouths of her boys and girls.” She wants 
work, constant work ; not for charity, not even 
for sympathy does she ask, but she does ask 
work of some kind, no matter how wearisome, 
no matter how scanty the pay 1 Let her not 
ask in vain ! Find her out and keep her busy, 
ye daugl#ers of luxury ! Let her have the joy 
of honest independence I Give her a kindly 
friend to whom she may go for advice. Tell 
her you will care for her children if sickness 
should come—that they shall never want. Eoll 
that great burden off from her mind. Yes, seek 
out the humble, toiling widow, and cheer her 
on in her path of loving self-denial. To aid 
her, comfort her, and eke out her scanty earn¬ 
ings. Ah 1 this is work on which is promised 
the blessing of Heaven I 

Wo to the man, be he landlord or shop¬ 
keeper, who screws and pinches, and presses 
hard on these poor struggling women! The 
day will come when he shall render up his 
account! Miserable consolation,' indeed, will 
be his petty, extorted gains, in that hour of 
crushing retribution! 




A PAETY, AlSTD WHAT CAME OE IT: 

BY MARY MAYFIELD. 


‘^Mary,” said my mother, rousing me from 
the pleasant reverie into which I had fallen, 
as I sat in the twilight of a November day 
gazing dreamily into the blazing fire that 
crackled on the hearth. “ Mary, it is time to 
dress ; your sister has gone to her room long 
ago; but what are you going to wear, may I 
ask added she, in a curious tone. 

“I don’t know; myiDlue silk, I guess,” I 
replied dreamily, hardly realizing what I said. 

“ Well, I must say you seem very indilierent 
on the subject,” she rejoined in a somewhat 
ironical tone, “more indifierent than young 
ladies even of twenty-five usually are. How¬ 
ever, it is all the same to me ; only go and dress 
now, for I have no notion of beingkept waiting.” 
So saying, she left the room. 

I rose wearily from my seat and went to my 
room. Such words were familiar to my ears, 
so they produced nothing but a dull aching 
pain at my heart, far different from the keen 
agony they would formerly have inflicted, for 
my disposition was very sensitive, and unkind 
words caused me sometimes real agony. I 
felt, however, no remorse, for I knew that I had 
honestly endeavored to do my duty to my step¬ 
mother. When my father had brought her 
home, five years before, it had been a bitter 
grief to me, but I felt that it was ray duty to sub¬ 
mit with patience and apparent cheerfulness to 
what contributed to make him happy, and I 
had, therefore, although with a bursting heart, 
welcomed to our home, with all the cheerfulness 
I could, my step-mother, and the beautiful, 
but haughty daughter who accompanied her. 
To this daughter she was devoted ; everything 
that Lucy wished must be done ; everything 
that Lucy desired must be procured. This in¬ 
dulgence naturally made a haughty and impe¬ 
rious temper more haughty and imperious still, 
and it was often with a sigh that I contem¬ 
plated a face so perfect, yet with all its 
sweetness marred by pride and self-will. Be¬ 
tween my sister and myself there was no sym¬ 
pathy ; ^le was fond of society, gayety, and 
dress. I was fonder of quiet, of my books and 
work. Truly I was not calculated to shine in 
the brilliant assemblages of the young and the 
gay ; the face which was reflected in the mir¬ 
ror before me was pale and quiet, only un¬ 
wonted pleasure lit up my dark, hazel eyes, 
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and sent a flush to my usually pale cheek; 
my figure was slight and well proportioned, 
but not remarkable in any way. Just as I had 
finished dressing, and was turning away with 
a half sigh from the mirror, for I thought that 
there was no one now as there once was, when 
my own dear mother was alive, to take any 
interest in me, to care whether I looked well 
or ill, a knock came at the door, and on my 
saying “Come in,” Jane, my old and faithful 
nurse, entered. 

“ Shure, Miss Mary dear, it’s sorry I am 
that I could not come to you before, but the 
mistress and Miss Lucy kept . me busy until 
now ; but can I do nothing for you. Miss ?” 

“Nothing, thank you, Jane,” I replied. “I 
knew that you would have come before if you 
could, for I believe you love me and want to 
please me.” 

“Indeed, and how could I help loving you, 
when I took you a little child, and have 
watched over you since, and will never leave 
you. Indeed, Miss, and it’s only love to your¬ 
self that keeps me here, since your dear mother 
died. But shame on me for bringing tears to 
your eyes, and you going to a party. Let me 
get your shawl and hood, but first let me look 
at youand after she had regarded me silently 
for a few minutes, she said: “Indeed, Miss, 
an’ you look real nice with your hair braided 
so handsome, and that blue dress is certainly 
becoming. I hope you will have a pleasant 
time, Miss Mary,” added she respectfully and 
affectionately as she wrapped me in my shawl 
and hood, and lighted me down stairs. 

I found my mother and sister in the parlor, 
adjusting their drapery before the glass. As I 
entered both looked up and scrutinized me at¬ 
tentively. “Well, Mary, considering all things, 
you ’ll do,” was Lucy’s remark as 1 approached 
her. 

“Mary,” said my mother, “I do hope you 
will make yourself agreeable to-night, and not 
cause people to remark on your worn and tired 
looks, for I do not fancy your father telling me 
again that I ought to have more regard for 
your health than to keep you up so very late 
because your sister is enjoying herself.” 

I was about lo reply, when a servant an¬ 
nounced the carriage. We drove off rapidly, 
and soon arrived at our destination. The 
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house was one blaze of light, and the crash of 
the band showed, as children say, that the 
party had begun.. The dressing-room was full 
of ladies, and amongst them I soon recognized 
my friend, Ellen Claymore. 

‘‘Good-evening, Mary dear,” said she. “I 
am so glad we have both come at the same 
time, for we can go down together. But oh, I 
have something to tell you,” whispered she, 

“ only think, I heard our hostess say yesterday 
that she expected the great Mr. Sunderland to¬ 
night.” 

“ Who is Mr. Sunderland, may I ask?” in¬ 
quired I. 

“Why, don’t you know the great beau, the 
parti of the season ! rich as Croesus, accom¬ 
plished, fascinating I Why, all the girls are 
crazy about him, and I tell you, Mary, I am 
going to set my cap for him in earnest. But 
come, Miss Mary, the field is ready, let us go 
down. How lovely Lucy looks to-night; she ’ll 
have the best chance of all,” laughed the 
merry girl as we descended. 

After paying our respects to our hostess, I 
sank quietly down in a sofa, while Ellen’s hand 
was claimed by a tall youth in an irreproacha¬ 
ble toilet, and she was soon whirling in the 
giddy throng. I had been seated quietly en¬ 
joying myself looking on, for some time, when 
I suddenly observed a gentleman standing not 
far distant whose eyes had been steadily fixed 
on me, but who immediately withdrew them as 
they encountered mine. He was surrounded 
by a knot of young men and one or two elderly 
ladies, and they seemed attentively criticizing 
the belles of the evening. I had turned to 
speak to a friend, when I heard the voice of 
Mrs. Saxton, our hostess, addressing me with 
“Miss Mary, may I introduce to you my par¬ 
ticular friend, Mr. Sunderland ?” I bowed, 
and uttered the usual assent, and immediately 
afterwards Mrs. Saxton approached, accompa¬ 
nied by the gentleman I had observed before. 
“ Miss Mayfield, let me introduce Mr. Sunder¬ 
land,” and she vanished in the throng, leaving 
the gentleman standing before me. 

“ May I have the pleasure of dancing this 
Lanciers with you. Miss Mayfield?” said the 
gentleman. 

I bowed and accepted, well pleased, and as 
the music struck up, at this moment we took 
our places. “ Quite a brilliant evening,” said 
my partner; “everybody seems to be here; 
do you not find it very agreeable. Miss May- 
field ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” I replied, “more agreeable 
than I usually find these assemblages.” 


“ Then you are not partial to them, I infer ?’* 
said Mr. Sunderland. 

. “No, I v^ery much prefer quiet; my tastes 
and my health are both at variance with these 
amusements ; but, to please my father, I go 
out. He is not pleased if 1 mope at home, as 
he calls it.” 

“ Well, I agree with you in not liking balls 
as a general thing,” said my partner; “and I 
admire your taste far more than that of the 
frivolous belles of the season. Do you know. 
Miss Mayfield, I have heard a great deal about 
you from a warm friend of yours, and—may I 
confess it ?—it was in the hope of being pre¬ 
sented to you that I came here to-night.” 

“Indeed,” I replied, not knowing well what 
to say, as the quick color mounted to my 
cheek. Ah, reader, I was so unaccustomed to 
compliments 1 

QTie dance concluded, my partner led me to 
my seat, and at this moment Lucy passed us, 
on the arm of one of her ardent admirers—a 
young captain. 

“ Who is that lovely girl?” eagerly inquired 
my partner. 

“She is my half sister—Miss Lucy Seymour,” 

I replied. 

“Can you not introduce me?” he asked, 
quite eagerly ; and, as Lucy came towards me 
at this moment, I performed the required cere¬ 
mony. He engaged her for the next dance, 
and they soon took their places. How lovely 
Lucy looked that night! Her golden hair 
hung in soft curls about her face, the fiowing 
cloud of white tarletane of which her dress was 
composed, half enveloped her slight figure, 
while her eyes were lit up with excitement, 
and the fiush of pleasure was on her cheek. 
And Mr. Sunderland—I confessed to myself 
that I had never seen a handsomer man—and, 
as they stood side by side, I could not help 
thinking what a charming pair they would 
make. But I must not linger any longer over 
this evening, for I have yet a tale to tell. Con¬ 
trary to my expectations, Mr. Sunderland again 
requested me to dance, took me down to sup¬ 
per, and finally conducted me to the carriage, 
and before closing the door, requested permis¬ 
sion to call upon us the following day. My 
mother cheerfully assented, and he bowed and 
withdrew. 

On reaching home, I retired immediately ; 
but fatigued as I was, it was long before my 
eyes closed, and when they did, the image of 
Mr. Sunderland still reigned in my dreams. 
The next day he called, but his visit was short, 
and Lucy kept him engaged in an almost 
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exclusive conversation. Day after day it was 
very much the same, yet at times I imagined 
his eyes rested on me, with an expression I 
dared not interpret, though I treasured it up in 
my heart. Soon my mother gave triumphant 
glances at Lucy when Mr. Sutherland made 
his appearance, and even my father began to 
rally her upon her conquest. And, must I 
confess it—all this made me very unhappy; 
day after day my manner became more cold, 
more distant to Mr. Sunderland, and heavier 
and heavier grew my heart. 

“Dear Miss Mary,^’ one day inquired my 
faithful Jane, “dear Miss Mary, what is the 
matter ? You are as pale as a ghost; you are 
not yourself; you must be sick. Indeed, and 
forgive me. Miss, but you ought to see old Dr. 
Maxwell. You ought, indeed, and it’s sad and 
worried I am this minute about you I’^ 

Such exclamations greeted my ears almost 
daily as Jane helped me to dress, and even my 
•father inquired anxiously if I were well, and 
where my appetite had flown. 

“ She must have change of air,” he said one 
day to my mother, who coolly replied:— 

“Really, Mr. Mayfield, you are entirely too 
anxious about Mary; there is nothing the 
matter, and she had better, at any rate, stay 
at home until after the wedding.” 

“ But when is that to be ?” asked my father. 
“ Has he proposed yet ? He has not asked my 
consent; they are not even engaged I” 

“ Oh, he may propose any day,” replied she, 
somewhat confused, “ and Lucy shall not delay 
long afterwards, if I have any influence. There 
is nothing so bad as long engagements for 
girls.” 

“Well, you know best,’’responded my father, 
as he left the room. 

All this I had unintentionally overheard, as 
I sat in the next room sewing, for it had passed 
so quickly that I had not had time to come for¬ 
ward and announce my presence. 

The next day, as I was sitting in the parlor 
vainly endeavoring to keep my thoughts fixed 
on the book I was reading—how well I remem¬ 
ber it, “ Carlyle’s Frederick the Great”—a 
sharp ring came at the door, and before I could 
rise from my seat, the door opened, and a ser¬ 
vant announced “Mr. Sunderland.” I rose 
somewhat formally; he bowed and offered his 
hand. I could not refuse it, and my own, cold 
as ice and trembling, was held for one moment 
in that firm, soft clasp, and then slowly relin¬ 
quished. He did not ask for Lucy, but I said : 

“My sister, I regret to say, is out, and my 
mother also.” 


“Ah, indeed,” he replied, as if utterly in¬ 
different, and then, after a pause : “ But, Miss 
Mary, I did not come to see either; I came to 
see you—to bid you farewell, perhaps for many 
years.” 

A pang shot through my heart at these words. 
“To bid me farewell!” I murmured, half in- 
audibly. 

“Yes, farewell! yet, Mary”—and as I star¬ 
tled—“forgive me, dear Mary, it is with you 
to decide. Say but that you will be mine, and 
I remain: if not, I go for years, perhaps for¬ 
ever !” 

Astonishment, rapture, hope, fear, kept me 
speechless. I gazed at him in silence, utterly 
unable to utter a word. 

“Speak, Mary! may I say dearest Mary!” 
he implored, as he took my hand. “ It is cruel 
to keep me in suspense—tell me, dearest, may 
I hope ?” 

I raised my eyes to his. No answer was 
needed in words. I was clasped in a fervent, 
heart-felt embrace. 

Some time after, my mother and Lucy re¬ 
turned. 

“Has any one called while wq were out?” 
inquired my mother of the servant. 

“ Yes, ma’am—Mr. Sunderland, and he is in 
the parlor yet, ma’am.” 

Oh, very well. Lucy, dear,” she whispered, 
“ go in ; I will come down in a few moments.” 

As Lucy entered, I had just withdrawn my 
hand from his, and, though blushing deeply, 
endeavored to appear composed. Mr. Sunder¬ 
land, though somewhat embarrassed at first, 
soon recovered his usual ease of manner, and 
Lucy and he chatted gayly upon the stand¬ 
ing topics of the day. At this moment the 
dinner-bell rang, and my father and mother 
entered the room together. As soon as the 
ordinary salutations were over, Mr. Sunderland 
took my hand, and leading me to my father, 
regardless of the astonished looks of my mother 
and Lucy, said, in a firm voice :— 

“Mr. Mayfield, dare I ask a great favor of 
you ? It is even this : to bestow upon me the 
priceless hand of your daughter. I know that 
I do not deserve her, but the effort of my life 
will be to make her happy.” 

. My father’s astonishment deprived him for a 
moment of the power of speech. “Why, I 
thought it was Lucy !” he exclaimed at length, 
looking at my mother. “ But, Sunderland, 
my good fellow, I give my full consent and 
blessing ; and I see by my Mary’s face that she 
is well satisfied to have it so. God bless you 
both!” Thus saying, he kissed me tenderly. 
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placed my hand again in my lover’s, and hur¬ 
ried from the room to conceal his emotion. 

Need I say more? Need I describe my 
mother’s rage, Lucy’s disappointment and cha¬ 
grin, Ellen’s playful reproaches at my carrying 
olf parti of the season,” or far happier 

still, my marriage soon after to him, whom I 


considered the noblest, the best of men ? No 
more unhappiness now, no more pale cheeks 
and tearful eyes ; and Jane, as she dresses me 
now, exclaims, joyfully :— 

“ No need of a doctor now, dear Miss Mary ; 
as I have often heard my mistress, your dear 
mother say, ‘ Happiness is the best doctor 1’ ” 


ACTING CHAEADE.—WEDLOCK. 


BY A. M. DOLBY. 


First Syllable. 


Adolphus Backet, a happy bridegroom, 
Belinda Racket, his blushing bride, 

Penelope Ponder, | Belinda's bridemaids, 
Clarissa Mildmay, j 


Costumes, 

Adolphus should be attired in a black suit and 
white neck-tie ; Belinda as much like a bride 
as the properties of the establishment will 
admit; Penelope and Clarissa in light silk 
dresses and white bonnets. 


Scene I.— Adolphus Racket having won the 
heart and hand 0/Belinda Mildmay, the happy 
couple have just returned from church, and are 
discovered in an ante-room with the two br^de- 
maids, Penelope Ponder and Clarissa Mild¬ 
may. JBride and bridegroom ascend to the break¬ 
fast. Penelope and Clarissa remain in con- 
versation, 

Penelope. Dear Belinda! I trust she ’ll be 
happy. How lovely she looked at the altar I 
did she not ? 

Clarissa. Oh, charming I And how full the 
church was I By the way, did you see the 
Tomkinses in the rector’s pew ? 

Pen. See them! Of course I did; for I looked 
on purpose to get a glimpse of Harry when 
Adolphus drew the ring from his pocket, and 
said so boldly, “With this ring I thee ^ivedV ” 
Clar. I thought Belinda would have broken 
down when she came to the “obey;” and I 
believe, after all, she only muttered the word. 

Pen. Most likely! For my part I would never 
say it, whatever I might think ! But, Clarissa, 
let us go,* or they will have commenced the 
breakfast without us, and I promised Tom 
Sillaby to sit by him, to prompt him in a speech 
he has got up for the occasion, in which he in¬ 
tends to speak in the highest terms of bride- 
maids in general, and me in particular. 

Clar. Well, for my part, I think the kindest 
thing you can do will be to prompt him to leave 
it alone ; for I’m sure if that simpleton is to be 


our representative, I shall wish that Belinda 
had not made me a bridemaid. 

Pen, (^Patronizingly.^) My dear child I these 
things are entirely a matter of opinion ; and as 
I have a great regard for Tom Sillaby, I hope 
you will on this occasion honor him by your 
attention, and believe him sensible at least, 
when he proposes the health of the bridemaids, 
and extols the merits and graces of our sex. 

Clar. (Scornfully.') Bosh! \^Bxit both. 

Second Syllable. 

Belinda Racket. 

Penelope Ponder. 

Costumes. 

Belinda in morning-gown, Penelope in morn¬ 
ing walking-dress. 

Scene II.— Belinda discovered sitting alone; 

sadly and" thoughtfully contemplating something 

she holds in her hand. 

Belinda. Oh, how soon have all my visions 
of happiness disappeared ! What could possess 
me to open his dressing-case ? Certainly not 
curiosity, and most assuredly not with any idea 
of finding such a proof of his baseness as this I 
Oh, had 1 used the forbidden key, and dis¬ 
covered him a Blue-Beard, I could have borne 
it better ! I wish dear Penelope Ponder would 
come, that I might confide this awful secret to 
her, and ask her advice. Would that I could 
burn this fascinating horror I hold in my hand ; 
but no, it must be kept as a sad—sad.—proof I 
(A. knock at the door, when enters Penelope. 
Belinda rushes to her friend, and they embrace. 
Belinda in tears.) 

Penelope. What, my dearest Belinda 1 and 
are you so soon unhappy ? Pray tell me at once 
the cruel cause of all this ? 

Bel. (Hysterically, ivhile showing lock of hair.) 
There, Penelope ! foun—din his dressing-case ! 

Pen. (With affected dismay.) a lock of 
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hair^ and not yours ! Oh, Belinda, this is in¬ 
deed a serious cause of grief 1 Have you de¬ 
manded an explanation ? 

Bel. No, I could not; for I discovered it after 
he had left this morning. Oh, what shall X do ? 

I Tell me, dear Penelope. 

Pen. Well, my dear 1 I would advise the 
most mature reflection before you mention to 
him what you have found; observe him closely, 
and if he cares much for this {sneeringly') trea¬ 
sure, he will soon miss it, and the fact will be 
evident in his manner ; but (starting) Belinda, 
what horribly coarse hair I Why none but a 
Hottentot could have grown such stubble as 
this. 

Bel. Ah, that *s what makes the matter 
worse I I’ve always heard him say how he 
admired wavy hair ; and you know, Penelope, 
that mine never would (mournfully) even crinkle 
without a world of plaiting. 

Pen. Poor, disappointed child 1 I am grieved 
that I must leave you now : but act as I have 
told you, and to-morrow morning I will call 
after breakfast, to hear how this terrible aflair 
progresses. [ They embrace^ and curtain falls. 

The Whole Wokd. 

Adolphus Racket. 

Belinda Racket. 

Penelope Ponder. 

Clarissa Mildmay. 

Costumes. • 

Adolphus in lounging-coat; Belinda in morn¬ 
ing-dress ; Penelope and Clarissa in morn¬ 
ing walking-dress. 

Scene ITT. —Belinda and Adolpi;ius sitting at 
breakfast. Belinda- sullenly turning over the 
leaves of a book. Adolphus looks up from the 
newspaper^ and says — 

Adolphus. Well, Belinda, how much longer 
are you going to maintain this extraordinary 
manner? You are evidently put out about 
something, and I should uncommonly like to 
know what that something is ; so will you 
oblige me by an explanation ? 

Belinda. No, Adolphus, I will not I it’s suf¬ 
ficient for you to know that I shall never be 
happy again. 

Adol. Well, that’s cool, and more than “ suf¬ 
ficient,” seeing that I sought ^^wedlocP^ in the 
hope of securing your happiness as well as my 
own for life. 

Bel. Don’t tell untruths, Adolphus; you 
married me to make me the most miserable of 
wives, and you have succeeded. 


Adol. Belinda, you are trying my patience 
fearfully, and I can tell you that it won’t last 
much longer; and if you don’t give me some 
opportunity of justifying myself, I shall be in 
a fearful passion directly. (Paces up and down 
the room.) No! (Raising his voice) Belinda 
Racket, passion ’s not the word: I shall storm 
with rage. 

■ Bel. Ah, cruel man I just what I might have 
expected. (A knock at the door. Enter Pene¬ 
lope Ponder and Clarissa Mildmat. Both em- 
6race Belinda with tears of sympathy. Belinda 
ivhispersto Penelope —) I’m so glad you have 
come, dear, for I do believe he was just going 
to kill me. 

Pen. Have you shown him the proof of his 
wickedness ? 

Bel. No, I dared not I 

Pen. Well, do so now, and we will help you 
to intimidate him. Oh (with a shudder) what 
a rufiian he looks ! 

Bel. Perfidious man I Does not that fill you 
with remorse ? (Throws him the lock oj hair.) 

Adol. Where on earth did you get this from ? 
Why, this is a piece of my poor pony’s tail, cut 
off when he was shot, in remembrance of the 
many times he nearly broke my neck! Well, 
Belinda (laughing heartily), you must have been 
on the look-out for a trouble when you made 
one of this. 

Bel. Oh how foolish I have been. Will you 
forgive me, Adolphus ? 

Adol. Well, yes ; but upon one condition: 
that you promise to keep this relic of my poor 
old pony as a memento of the only cause of 
anxiety I ever gave, or mean to give you. 

Pen. Well, now that you are restored to 
happiness, Belinda, I think I shall go home 
and reflect on the improbability of uninterrupted 
bliss, whether in married or single life. So 
come along, Clarissa, and we will meditate 
together. 

Clar. Oh no, thank you. I’m not in a me¬ 
ditative mood 1 Nevertheless, I ’ll go with 
you, if it’s only to put an end to this matri¬ 
monial scene. 

{^Curtsies, and the curtain falls. 


Are you not surprised to find how independ¬ 
ent of money peace of conscience is, and how 
much happiness can be condensed in the hum¬ 
blest home ? A cottage will not hold the bulky 
furniture and sumptuous accommodations of 
a mansion ; but if God be there, a cottage 
will hold as much happiness as might stock a 
palace. # 
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ME. AND MES. PIDGEON’S VISIT TO THEIE CITY EEIENDS, 
AS EELATED BY ME. PIDGEON. 

BY EMILY B. CAUROLL. 


I HAVE a snng little place in the country of 
about one hundred acres. It is easy of access 
by steamboats, which come within two miles 
of the place, and at the landing stages are 
always in readiness to convey passengers to a 
frequented hotel, the road to which passes in 
front of our house. Being thus easy of access, 
our house is filled with visitors from the first 
of June to the middle of September, and in 
fact it is more like a country boarding-house 
than a private residence, only we never get 
any pay from our boarders. One year we had 
as many as twenty visitors at one time, includ¬ 
ing children and nurses, and at no time in the 
summer do we have less than eight. At the 
beginning of May my wife commences her pre¬ 
parations : every room is made as white as 
water, soap, sand, and whitewash can make it; 
carpets are taken up and mattings put down; 
feather beds exchanged for mattresses, white 
curtains put up at windows and around bed¬ 
steads, and a general fixing up ensues. An 
order for groceries—one would think sufficient 
for an army—is sent to our grocer in the city, 
and the preserve closet undergoes a thorough 
examination. Our house consists of a parlor, 
dining-room, library, storeroom, and kitchen 
on the ground floor; four bedrooms on the 
second floor, and two neat attic rooms ; and 
every room in the house has been crammed 
full. Let me give you an account of last sum¬ 
mer’s visitors, merely premising that it is a 
fair sample of the four preceding summers. 

It was near the close of a warm day in the 
beginning of June, and the sun was slowly 
sinking to his rest (ahem ! that opens flne, I 
think; now if I can only keep on this way), 
when the stage might have been seen (and was 
seen by me, to my sorrow) slowly wending its 
way to our peaceful domicil. It paused at the 
entrance to the grassy lawn that sloped gently 
downward to the road, the door was opened, 
the steps let down, and a lady, large and 
stately, descended, and advanced leisurely to 
our abode. Close following on her footsteps came 
a youthful throng, of various ages and of vari¬ 
ous size, from the fair babe lulled in the nurse’s 
arms, to the brave boy just thirteen summers 
old. (Bless my so^il I I’m a poet!) Nearer | 
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she came, and looking on her face, I recognized 
fair Mrs. Spendergrass, and eagerly I ran to 
welcome her to our abode—the home of earthly 
bliss. I must give it up—I can’t write poetry 
without telling lies to make up the lines. Truth 
to tell, Mrs. Spendergrass, with her tribe of 
children, was my special aversion. I don’t 
believe a worse set of youngsters ever lived, 
and they made so much noise they nearly 
deafened one. However, I made the “best of 
a bad bargain,” as the saying is ; and forcing a 
ghastly smile, I escorted her and her army to 
the house, and went in quest of Rebecca. Now, 
Rebecca is one of the dearest little souls that 
ever lived, with not one particle of guile about 
her, and she is never happier than when she 
is entertaining a houseful of visitors, ov friends, 
as she calls them; so, although Mrs. Spender¬ 
grass and her tribe had nearly plagued our 
lives out for two summers, yet she ran into 
the parlor and welcomed them all in a trans¬ 
port of joy, kissing every child twice, and giv¬ 
ing a dozen extra ones to the twin babies. By 
the by, Mrs. S. only had one baby when she 
was here before; this time she has brought 
twins; I only hope that she won’t bring trip¬ 
lets if she should chance to come again. Well, 
Rebecca flew about, had chickens killed and 
picked in almost as short a time as it takes me 
to write about it; and with her own dear hands 
she set out the table, and arranged the tempt¬ 
ing fare upon it. Shall I describe one of our 
country suppers ? , Rebecca is a famous house¬ 
keeper, and rare suppers she can get, I tell 
you. We had snowy bread and light flaky 
biscuit, golden butter, broiled ham and chick¬ 
ens, with cream gravy, ripe red strawberries, 
with real cream to eat with them, and pre¬ 
served peaches and honey, to say nothing of 
tea and coffee—such as one seldom gets—and 
the dearest little wife in the world to sit at the 
head of the table. The dishes were filled up 
when we began supper, but there wasn’t much 
in them when we were done, for the Spender- 
grasses have famous appetites. It took two 
rooms to hold them at night. Mrs. Spender¬ 
grass, the twins, and two other little ones oc¬ 
cupying one room; the nurse and the two 
boys in the room adjoining, a trundle-bed hav- 
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ing been removed to Mrs. S. ’s room, and a cot 
put up for the,nurse in the next room hy Mrs. 
S.’s special request. 

At breakfast, the next morning, she informed 
us that she wished her children to drink no¬ 
thing but new milk, arid as much of that as 
they wanted, as she had heard that it was so 
healthy, and she herself wished green tea in 
the morning and at dinner, black tea for sup¬ 
per, cocoa for luncheon at ten o’clock ; and as 
she was nursing and very weak, she would 
like some of our currant wine every afternoon 
at four o’clock. Soup, she must have every 
day for dinner ; but for the rest, she was very 
easily suited, and hoped that we would make 
no change in our domestic arrangements on 
her account. Now it was an easy matter to let 
her have as much tea, and cocoa, and currant 
wine as she wanted; but it was not quite so 
easy to manage about the milk and soup. We 
had four cows, but two of them gave very little 
milk, and the other two barely sufficed to keep 
us in milk and butter; and as for the soup, we 
were too far from the city to get fresh meat 
often, and it would not keep long in such warm 
weather. 

Rebecca promised all Mrs. S. asked; but 
after breakfast she came to me in a great deal 
of trouble to know what she should do, as the 
young Spendergrasses would drink a gallon or 
two of milk a day. I told her to give them the 
skim milk, and they would never know the 
difference ; and as to soup, she could give Mrs. 
S. chicken soup twice a week, and maybe she 
could concoct some kind of vegetable soup by 
the aid of the cook-books, and I would get 
fresh meat as often as I could. With a light¬ 
ened heart Rebecca left me to attend to her 
domestic affairs ; and I locked myself up in 
the library, hoping to have a little quiet, but 
every few moments there was an outbreak in 
the Spendergrass tribe, and at last I heard a 
scream from our own little ones, and heard our 
little five years old Freddy in high dispute 
with the Spendergrasses, and heard him say: 

‘‘ I ’ll tell papa you beat my little sister Min¬ 
nie I” I hastened to the rescue, for little blue¬ 
eyed Minnie was the pet of our household, and 
I heard her sobbing violently—the little dar¬ 
ling sunbeam whose every whim we had grati¬ 
fied. What was my astonishment to behold 
Mrs. S. sitting complacently in the midst of the 
tumult, and taking no notice whatever of the 
conduct of her children. Little Minnie held 
out her arms when she saw me, and I took her 
up and soothed her; but I saw red streaks all 
over her dear little fat arms, and saw a switch 


in the hand of one of the boys ; so I could 
guess pretty well what ailed my little one. 

Mrs. S. looked on smilingly. “ I never take 
any notice of children’s quarrels,” she said, 
with an amiable little laugh ; “ the little things 
can manage better without our interference. 
My boys are perfectly delighted with the coun¬ 
try,” she continued, “they are very lively, 
spirited children, but there is not a bit of harm 
in them. My Andrew Jackson is quite a hero, 
but Henry Clay is more devoted to his studies. 
In fact we have feared he would injure his 
health by such close application, but I am 
happy to see his spirits have been most excel¬ 
lent since he has been here. My girls are 
wild little pusses, too; but I don’t care how 
much they romp in the country, there is no one 
here to be annoyed by their noise. Have you 
any fruit ripe yet, Mr. Pidgeon ? Ah ! yes, 
there is that tree of June apples—will you be 
so kind as to send a servant to gather some for 
me ? lam so fond of apples. ” Thus the lady 
rattled on without pausing for an answer till 
her final request. 

Now we kept but two servants, and one of 
them was rather old, so I ventured to hint to 
Mrs. S. that perhaps her boys might like the 
sport of gathering and bringing her a basket of 
apples, as the tree was some distance from the 
house, and Molly and Kitty were busy. The 
boys set off in high glee, and taking little Min¬ 
nie with me I returned to the library again, 
locking the door. The poor little thing soon 
fell asleep, so I laid her on a lounge, and cov¬ 
ered her with my handkerchief to keep off the 
flies. The library adjoined a store-room that 
opened into the kitchen, so I could easily hear 
what was going on, and finding that Rebecca 
had work to do up in the chambers, I called to 
her that Minnie was asleep, and I would take 
care of her till she came down again. Minnie 
was in the habit of getting ravenously humrry 
and thirsty, when her mother found it most 
inconvenient to attend to her. Rebecca was 
very glad to hear that there was a chance for 
her to go on with her work, without interrup¬ 
tion from baby. She had scarcely got upstairs 
when I heard the smooth voice of Mrs. S., in 
the kitchen. “Molly,” said she, “ I have three 
thin flounced dresses I want you to iron for me 
this afternoon. I have brought them rough 
dried, for I knew they would get tumbled so 
they would not be fit to be seen, so it was folly 
to iron them ; also the children’s white dresses 
I want ironed, and there are a good many little 
things I want washed for the babies, as soon as 
you can get time, for the nurse has no chance to 
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do these things. And see here, Molly, I want 
the sheets, pillow and bolster cases exchanged 
on our beds twice a week, and let me have six 
clean towels every day—four fine, and two 
coarse ones, and put a large pitcher in my room 
besides the one that is there. Be sure to have 
my cocoa ready at eleven precisely,” and the 
lady took her flounces out of the kitchen, leav¬ 
ing Molly to grumble after her for the next 
hour. 

“ Who she thinks goin’ to wait on her, I'd 
like to know,” quoth Molly; “you, white 
trash, thinks she can make me fly round aider 
her, but she’s mighty mistaken—’deed is she. 
Why can’t she iron her own fal-lals ? She’s 
none too good, dear knows she aint. Need n’t 
think she’s goiu’ to make this nigger fly round 
arter her, I’ve got ’nuff to do now, ’thout 
waitin’ on her and her rips of chilluns. Catch 
me a roastin’ my eyes out ironin’ of her fool¬ 
eries. I won’t tech them, ’deed won’t I.” 

“Shet up your mouth,” growled Kitty; 

“ ’tend to yer own work, that’s all you got to 
do.” 

I aint agoin’ to tech her things at any 
rate,” persisted Molly; “didn’t I work my¬ 
self oflf’n my feet last summer, and what did 
she give me for it ?—an old caliker bed gownd 
that I wouldn’t bemean myself to wear. Poor, 
mean trash I ” 

I may as well say here that in the end Mrs. 
S. conquered, and the clothes were washed and 
ironed by Molly every week during her stay. 
Little Minnie at last woke up, and cried for her 
mamma, so I carried her to Rebecca, but she 
cried out, “For mercy’s sake, Henry, don’t 
bring that child here, for I’m too busy to at¬ 
tend to her now,” so we wended our way back 
to the library, stopping first in the kitchen 
where we got a bowl of bread and milk, and 
for the first time in my life, I essayed to feed 
a hungry child. I succeeded beyond my ut¬ 
most expectation, only choking Minnie twice, 
and not spilling more than half down her 
bosom, so, highly elated with my success, I 
began to feel amiable once more, and made no 
complaint at being kept waiting for my dinner, 
twenty minutes past the usual time. 

After dinner was over I resigned my charge 
to Rebecca and settled myself down comfortably 
for the afternoon. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Honeywell, and 
Mrs. Honeywell’s two sisters came, and two 
days later Mrs. Register and her sick daughter. 
I engaged another servant, and every part of 
the house was crammed full, so we had to 
sleep on the parlor floor. Miss Register was 


quite sick and very weak, so every day she 
had to have boneset tea made, for her, a new 
laid egg beat up with port wine, and a boiled 
chicken for dinner. However, she showed some 
gratitude, which was more than any one else 
did. 

At last the summer came to an end, the last 
carriage load left the house, and weary and dis¬ 
pirited poor Rebecca went to work to clear up 
the house after them. Mrs. Spendergrass and 
her children had a great knack at breaking 
china and glass, and you could generally guess 
pretty well as to their whereabouts by the 
crash that followed their footsteps. I never 
saw one of them take up anything choice with¬ 
out apprehending its downfall, and it was very 
rarely my apprehensions deceived me. But I 
cannot begin to relate the damage done by our 
visitors—how they inked and greased our car¬ 
pets, and curtains, and broke everything of a 
breakable nature—the pencil of Hogarth could 
alone portray such a scene of confusion as our 
house presented, after the departure of our 
visitors. My carriage horses were lamed, and 
the carriage broken. I had a great variety of 
choice fruit trees, and a great abundance of 
fruit, and had calculated on making a consider¬ 
able sum of money from the sale of it, but our 
visitors carried off all that they did not eat, 
except what was put up for next year’s con¬ 
sumption in the shape of preserves and pickles. 
We had scarcely a fowl left on the place, none 
in fact, but those that were too old to be eaten. 
The servants were completely worn out with 
waiting on the numerous wants of our visitors, 
and poor Rebecca looked like she had had a 
severe spell of sickness. Our little Minnie, 
from having no one to give her proper attention, 
ate so much unripe fruit that it caused her a 
pretty severe attack of dysentery, which left 
her pale and languid, and very unlike the lit¬ 
tle, fat, rosy, dimpled darling she had been 
heretofore. On the last day of August I 
mounted one of the working horses, and took 
refuge at a neighbor’s house for a couple of 
days, hoping the worst of the putting to rights 
would be over by that time, but I was wofully 
mistaken. For a week after that time I could 
not stir outside of the library door without 
stumbling into a pail of whitewash, or a tub of 
hot water, to say nothing of pitching headlong 
over mops, brooms, etc. I pass over the de¬ 
tails of the house cleaning, merely remarking 
that Minnie was twice fished out of a tub of 
soapsuds, and Freddy, trying to discover a 
passage through the ^ront hall, stumbled over 
a broom, and took a seat in a pail of white- 
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wash, fortunately doing no damage beyond 
ruining a new pair of trowsers. At last order 
rose out of the chaos, carpets were tacked 
down, curtains put up, and once more I could 
go through the house without danger of break¬ 
ing my neck. 

Some time in September, I found that my 
business required my presence in the city, and 
as all our friends had given us pressing invita¬ 
tions to visit them, I concluded to take Rebecca 
and the children, and stay two or three weeks. 
Rebecca wrote to Mrs. Spendergrass, telling her 
she was coming to make her a visit, and would 
be there in two or three days. We went to 
the steamboat landing in our own carriage, 
because Rebecca had so many presents to take 
her city friends, I disliked filling up the stage 
with them. When we got to the landing 
Rebecca found an old friend of hers who re¬ 
sided there, and who insisted on our staying 
for the afternoon boat, instead of going in the 
morning as we had contemplated. She said 
the afternoon boat went for half-price. Now 
Rebecca is a great hand for saving a penny, so 
she at once set her mind on going in the after¬ 
noon boat, though it was much slower than 
the morning boat. 

W’ell! we were now hospitably entertained, 
and at last safely embarked in an old rattle¬ 
trap of a boat, which, by the way, charged full 
price, having raised the fare that very day. 
We did not reach the city till dusk, and then a 
chilly, disagreeable rain had set in, hut we 
took our seats in the hack with light hearts, 
feeling certain that in a few minutes we should 
be iu the warm parlors of Mrs. Spendergrass, 
and partaking of a nice supper. I had an idea 
that the street in which the Spendergrass man¬ 
sion was located was near the wharf, and so it 
afterwards proved to be, but the hackman, 
seeing we were from the country, had taken 
advantage of our ignorance of the city, to drive 
us through all the alleys and little streets he 
could find, till at last I poked out my head, 
and told him if he didn’t take us to the place 
pretty soon I would get out and hunt it myself, 
so he pretended he had misunderstood me, 
whirled round two or three corners, and de¬ 
posited us in front of a large, stately mansion 
where the Spendergrasses resided. To my 
dismay, the house was perfectly dark, and 
though I rang the bell till the knob came off 
in my hand, no one came to the door. At 
length an old woman who lived next door 
poked out her head, and told me there was no 
use in my “ making that ’ere kind of a racket, 
for Mrs. Spendergrass had got a letter from 


some place, and had gone off to New York to 
see her mother, and tuk the children along, 
and Mr. Spendergrass had got the house locked 
up, and never came home till arter midnight,” 
and with this agreeable news, the head was 
popped in again, the window slammed down, 
and I went back to the carriage in dismay, and 
found Rebecca weeping, and Minnie fretting to 
be put to bed. Just as I had proposed going 
to the nearest hotel, I felt my arm touched, and 
looking around I saw a gentleman holding an 
umbrella over his head, but hatless. In cour¬ 
teous language he invited us to enter his house, 
stating that his wife had been a visitor of ours, 
and had recognized us from the window, and 
wished very much to see us. Rebecca saved 
me the trouble of replying by at once availing 
herself of the invitation, and our host soon 
ushered us into an elegantly furnished parlor, 
where we were met, and warmly welcomed by 
a pretty, bright eyed little woman, whom we 
both recognized at once as Mrs. Howard, a lady 
who had spent a few days at our house about 
two years previous, and a distant relative of 
the Spendergrasses. She apologized as well as 
she could for Mrs. S.’s conduct, but we both 
felt that the house had been shut up to get 
clear of us. We learned afterwards that Mrs. 
S. was a miser at home, and prodigal as she 
was in dress, her husband lived a dreadful life 
with her ; for she hardly allowed her family 
enough to eat while she spent countless sums 
on her own person. This only confirmed my 
previous suspicions. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
treated us with the greatest hospitality, and 
after partaking of a superb supper, Mrs. H. took 
Rebecca up to a bedroom, furnished with a 
crib, cradle, and every comfort needed. The 
children were unrobed, and laid in their com¬ 
fortable beds, and Rebecca arranged her hair, 
washed her face and hands, and, rested and 
refreshed, prepared to return to the parlor. As 
they were leaving the room, Mrs. Howard 
paused awhile by Minnie’s cradle. She stooped 
down and pressed a loving kiss on the round, 
rosy cheek of the little sleeper. “ I have lost 
my little one,” she said sadly, while a tear 
glistened in her dark eyes; “dear little lambs, 
we do not know how dear they are to us till 
we lose them.” 

It was a chilly, rainy evening, but none of 
the outward discomfort reached us, as we gath¬ 
ered around the pleasant fireside. It was an 
evening long to be remembered by all of us. 
Our kind entertainers insisted on our making 
our home with them during our stay in the 
city ; but Rebecca was fearful our other friends 
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might feel hurt if we did not spend part of the 
time with them; so when we retired to our room 
that night, it was decided that I should go the 
next morning to call on our friends, and see who 
was most anxious to receive us, while Rebecca 
remained in her present quarters till afternoon. 
After a good night’s sleep, and a first-rate 
breakfast, I started out on my expedition. The 
first place I went to was Mrs. Cameron’s. I 
was admitted by a dirty looking girl, who 
ushered me into a small room on the landing, 
and just over the kitchen, as I discovered by 
the smell of cooking, and the sound of voices. 

“ Who is it, Biddy?” I heard Mrs. Cameron 
say. 

Here’s his name, mum, on this bit of paste¬ 
board, ’ ’ the girl replied. 

“ Mr. Pidgeon I oh, horrid I I do hope he 
hasn’t come to stay here. I do hate to be 
plagued with company. Here, Biddy, just pin 
this collar for me, and bring me down my new 
cap—the one with the blue flowers.” 

I heard a door open and shut; but in a few 
moments I heard Mrs. Cameron open the door 
again, and say :— 

“ There’s nobody in the parlor, Biddy—where 
did you leave Mr. Pidgeon ?” 

“S-ure I took him in the little room where 
the fire is ; it was so cowld in the parlor.” 

“ Mercy on the stupid girl!” I heard Mrs. C. 
exclaim, impatiently. “ Go, Biddy, and show 
liim into the parlor.” 

Mrs. Cameron received me with a face full of 
smiles, and made many inquiries after her dear 
Mrs. Pidgeon and the sweet children; but I 
presume it is hardly necessary to inform my 
reader that I refused all invitations to stay 
with her, notwithstanding that they grew very 
pressing, when she found that there was no 
danger of my staying. 

I next went to Mrs. Lander’s. She, too, re¬ 
ceived me with many smiles, asked where Re¬ 
becca was making her home, and invited us to 
come and take tea with her before we returned 
home. From there I went to Mrs. Bradley’s. 
She regretted very much that some friends of 
Mr. B.’s were coming to maljje her a visit; 
otherwise, they, would be so happy to have 
dear Rebecca make her home there ; but the 
next time we came, we must be certain to make 
them a good long visit. I will not bore my 
reader with a full account of my visits to some 
three or four more of Rebecca’s friends, none of 
whom showed any desire for bur company, and 
I resolved to try only one more place, and if I 
had no better success there, I would engage 
board at a hotel. But Mrs. Register and her 


daughter at once insisted on our coming to 
them to make our home. Miss Register in 
particular seemed delighted to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of returning our hospitality. She had 
regained her health, and looked so pretty and 
rosy, I scarcely knew her at first. 

I Mr. and Mrs. Howard were very sorry to 
have us leave them, and exacted from us a 
promise to spend a week with them before w'e 
returned home. In parting with them we pre-t^ 
seuted them with some choice grapes and 
oranges raised in our own greenhouse, and 
some very fine peaches. We also carried a 
peck of the peaches to Mrs. Register, a bushel 
of very fine sweet potatoes, and a ham of our 
own curing. We were hospitably welcomed, 
and ushered into a handsome suite of apart¬ 
ments on the second floor, consisting of parlor, 
dressing-room, and bedroom. But our meals I 
Let me describe our first dinner, which was a 
fair sample of what was to come. It was set 
out in great style, and made considerable show, 
and we had five courses. In the first place we 
had a thin, watery kind of soup, tasting of no¬ 
thing but salt and potatoes. A beef bone, with 
very little meat on it, and two dishes of watery 
vegetables made up the first course. Then we 
had a small piece of roast beef, or beef d la mode 
Mrs. Register called it; but it was so tough I 
gave it up in despair. There was a dish of 
pork chops, nearly all bone, a tough fowl, and 
some side dishes of badly-cooked beets and 
carrots, and sweet potatoes boiled till the water 
could be wrung out. Irish potatoes we had iu 
various forms, omelette, balls, and plain mashed 
potatoes. The bread was sour—the butter 
strong. For our third course we had a hard, 
tough mass of dough, with raisins boiled in it, 
that Mrs. Register called cold plum pudding. 
The sauce tasted strongly of cheap brandy. 
Then we had rice balls, and some pies from the 
baker’s. After these were removed, we had 
custard and cake—sponge cake like leather. 
To conclude, we had some of our own fruit, 
some bad almonds and raisins, and a bottle of 
cheap wine. Mrs. Register helped us with the 
greatest aflability, and was as much at her ease 
as if everything was of, the best. For supper 
we had smoky tea and weak cofiee, some black¬ 
looking preserves, tough cake, a little cheese, 
sour baker’s bread, and bad butter. But bad 
as the fare was, there was not enough of it, and 
I was obliged to go to an eating-house every 
day to satisfy my hunger. I smuggled in 
oysters to Rebecca every night, and kept her 
well supplied with cakes and crackers for the 
children. With many smiles and blushes Miss 
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Register informed Rebecca that she was to be 
married very soon to a young lawyer, and they 
were to spend a year or two in France and 
Italy. Her mother was to accompany them. 

I learned afterwards that they had been en¬ 
gaged for some time, but the mother had reso¬ 
lutely opposed the match on account of the 
poverty of the lover. This was what had 
affected Miss Register’s health ; and, fearing 
that she would go into a decline, her mother 
was at length forced to consent. From what 
I had seen of their mode of living, I had come 
to the conclusion that the Registers were in 
rather indigent circumstances, and really pitied 
Mrs. Register for striving so hard to keep up 
appearances, when she had not the means 
of living as she desired. Something of this I 
said to Mrs. Howard, when, to my great sur¬ 
prise, she told me that Mrs. Register was worth 
over a hundred thousand dollars, and had not 
a poor relative living. Her daughter had a 
snug little fortune, too, independent of her 
mother. So it was only meanness made her 
live as she did, for she did not spend one-third 
of her income, so Mrs. Howard informed me. 

“ Her daughter is exceedingly mortified by her 
mother’s conduct,” continued Mrs. H. ; ‘‘but 
see cannot get her to act differently. Her ser¬ 
vants tell some ludicrous tales about her house¬ 
hold economy.” I felt really glad that her 
pretty daughter was going to get a good hus¬ 
band, for she is a good, sensible girl, and the 
Howards speak very highly of her lover. We 
spent a week with the Howards, and enjoyed 
ourselves extremely. In company with them 
we visited the different places of amusement, 
and went to see everything that was worth see¬ 
ing. We parted from them with regret, for 
we had formed a strong friendship for them 
during our stay. We exacted from them a 
promise to return oiv visit next summer. 
With regard to our visitors of preceding sum¬ 
mers, I fancy we shall not be plagued by many 
of them. We received a long and flowery 
epistle from Mrs. Spendergrass on our return 
home, expressing her great regret at being com¬ 
pelled to leave home^ and thus missing our agree¬ 
able company. She sincerely deplored that 
she had not received our letter soon enough to 
delay her visit, and hoped that we would soon 
visit the city again, as she was very desirous 
to see us all. She would try to make us a long 
visit next summer—she enjoyed herself so 
much with her dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Pid- 
geon. My sole answer was to send her an en¬ 
velope containing the card of the proprietor of 
the nearest hotel, and a few lines saying tliat 


it would not be convenient for us to keep open 
house for our friends any longer. I have never 
had any reply to it; but 'sxe don’t look for the 
Spendergrasses this summer. Rebecca was a 
little worried about what I had done, but con¬ 
sented to let me take my own way. Taking 
all things into consideration, I don’t think we 
shall have much cause to regret “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Pidgeon’s Visit to their City Friends.” 


THE .CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BY WILLIB K. PABOR. 

Pearl the Ninth. — September, 

Skrene September, goddess of the grain. 

With stately steps precedes the loaded wain ; 

The grapes that ripen in the grange repeat 
The sounds that float across the fields of wheat; 

The birds that linger, chat among the sheaves 
About the shortened days and lengthened eves ; 

And so the birth-month of'the autumn brings 
Something of shadow on its golden wings; 

Some sad reminders of meridians past, 

Of days that yauish, months that do not last; 

And of that sure declining plane of years 
That slopes to a peninsula of fears. 

While on the further shore the surges beat 
And echoes from the “ unknown sea” repeat. 

First of the “ embers” of the fading year, 

And empress of earth’s cornucopian cheer, 

With sad forebodings we the coming greet. 

And shape our plans life’s altered views to meet. 

At first a golden glory covers all 

The face of nature; then, a sombre pall 

All slowly drops, and cloud and wind again 

Betray the coming of the “latter rain 

While here and there the green leaves change to brown 

In sign of autumn’s coronal and crown. 

MARY. 

{Resurgam.) 

BY G. H. S. lIULTi. 

Like some gentle streamlet murm’ring 
Softly o’er its pebbly bed, 

Like the timid violet drooping 
Mournfully its dewy head— 

As tho cloudless sky of summer, 

As the stilly hours of night, 

Thu.s thy life-time—now thou’st left us. 
Glorying in eternal light. 

Yet it were not well to mourn thee, 

The surcharged heart its grief mu.st bear: 

So pure thy life, so calm and holy, 

Angels love to have thee there. 

Then weep not, though the dearly loved 
Lies shrouded in the silent grave. 

Through life in Jesus’ steps she moved, 

And worshipped him who died to save. 
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GROWING POOR GRACEFULLY. 

BY MELICE^JT IRWIN. 

Growing poor, is harder than the actual 
being so. “ Poverty is not so terrible a thing 
when we once get down to said a witty and 
sensible old lady, speaking from the riches of her- 
own experience. Admired for her beauty and 
her wit as a Washington belle in her younger 
days, after-years, though full of trials, loss 
of property among them, had not taken away 
the life sparkle. Her hearty welcome and 
lively sally were genial and enlivening ever. 
The ordeal had been safely passed ; for poverty 
is not unlike certain cutaneous diseases. It 
is not dangerous unless it “strikes in.” Some¬ 
times the system is strengthened ever after. 
But this is the very point, to “get down to 
it!” Transitions are always more or less dan¬ 
gerous. Since long-kept as well as quick-made 
fortunes are ever in jeopardy, and there is 
never one so poor that he cannot be poorer, 
it is well to know how to make the descent 
with least awkwardness, to say nothing of in¬ 
surance from dislocations. It will not do to 
ignore the step, affecting still to keep the level 
by “ keeping up appearances.” You remem¬ 
ber the story of De Stael, whom the choice 
Parisian coterie awaited with flattering expec¬ 
tation, the empressement of whose entrance 
taxed even Parisian politeness to repress a 
smile. The effort of the many to “ keep up” 
is no less ridiculous in effect than the forget¬ 
fulness of Madame in raising her dress before 
instead of behind, as she blandly made the 
awkward descent at the entrance de la salon 
There is nothing undignified in coming down 
stairs, only do it naturally, and don’t put any 
airs on about it. Poverty is a word we use 
here relatively of course, and according to spe¬ 
cific signification. The lady who, obliged to cur¬ 
tail expenses, takes a less eligible suite of rooms, 
and writes home she is reduced to a miserable 
pittance for pin-money, naming a sum that 
some of our industrious well-to-do people would 
consider a snug fortune for life, really suffers. 
Needlessly, and wickedly we may say, but, re¬ 
membering the power of education, no less 
really. Whether dwelling in white-washed or 
frescoed walls, that man is poor whose wants 
are beyond his income. 

There is a great deal of sentimentalism in 
the talk about sneers at poverty. Poverty of 
pocket is much less often in reality subject of 
ridicule than poverty of soul. People will be 
apt to think of you pretty much as you think 
of yourself. If because you cannot entertain 


as you once could, cannot dress, come, and go, 
you show solicitude lest you should be neglect¬ 
ed ; if you take friends to task, and ascribe to 
unworthy motives what may or may not have 
been meant for slights ; if you endeavor to en¬ 
list their sympathies by recounting your own 
disadvantages, ten to one they will drop off. 
Naturally enough you will have driven them 
away. If, on the other hand, you meet them as 
of old ; if you do not let a certain scantiness 
begotten of circumstances creep into your man¬ 
ner ; if they find the same sunshine about you 
as of old, do you suppose they will mind a 
few inconveniences ? Not they. Live on the 
surface. Do not let life narrow down. Do 
not let the necessary carefulness “strike in,” 
my friend. There are some who, out of their 
largess of life, and a natural appreciation of the 
beauty of harmony, are led easily on. We 
know one, the daughter of one of our well- 
known artists. She had known wealth and 
luxury. When through misfortunes their house 
grew small (the frame had been that of one of 
their barns), the hospitality of its inmates gave 
its low rooms elastic properties; beds could be 
extemporized ; welcomes were always waiting. 
Incidents of loss suggested by need of some 
accustomed article were told with irresistible 
humor, some unconsciously turned sentence 
perhaps giving a gleam of the pathos that lay 
beneath. The world was met frankly, with as 
little parade of loss as concealment. Once with¬ 
in the small, plain house, bare even of blinds, 
the harmony of arrangement, the charm of pre¬ 
sence, made one forget they were not enter¬ 
tained in the former handsome home. And 
why not ? 

I have not a doubt in the world that though 
Mrs. Gustavus d’Orville has a conservatory 
and an elegant silver service, if your mind 
has congeniality with hers, if your welcome is 
cordial, if your muffins are nice, and your coflee 
is clear in its amber stream, your simple china 
and your fragrant hyacinths in their crystal 
vases will give none other than pleasant im-^ 
pressions for the lady to take away with her, 
and she will have been charmed with her en¬ 
tertainment. So if you do not envy your friend 
her superior elegancies when she returns the 
compliment, I see no reason why you may not 
have all the enjoyment of mutual regard and 
intercourse. There is a great deal of moon¬ 
shine about diflerent circles, social barriers, 
etc. And probably for many a long day to 
come there will be. 

Surroundings influence spirit, we know, and 
we long to have grace, , and fitness, and the 
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poetry of convenience about us. But the best 
gifts are every man’s. We can all have God’s 
pure air and sunshine free. That is a great 
deal. With a moderate share of labor we can 
all command most scrupulous neatness. If 
we cannot go abroad from place to place, which 
in this beautiful world is a deprivation, surely 
we can have plainer furniture, less variety in 
toilette, more simple food, and let the life of 
the busy, toiling, suffering, achieving world in 
upon us through books and papers. Put aside 
a pleasure of sense, and buy a picture, and 
forget the want in training a plant. 

‘‘Ah, yes!” somebody says ; “but starting 
poor in life, knowing what you have, and 
where it is, being able to make calculations to 
advantage, and harmonize expenditures is less 
vexing to the soul, is different from ‘growing 
poor’—the subject you started with. To have 
the incomings barely sufficient for supporting 
foundation of a system long maintained, whose 
superstructure there is no means to patch up; 
to be living in a tumble down house, perhaps 
without ability for repairs; to be obliged to 
give up the gardener, when the flower-beds of 
course will give themselves up to weeds ; to be 
obliged to part with the carriage for mainte¬ 
nance for the horses—to have everything gene¬ 
rally disjointed and of non-correspondence I” 
It is some shades worse, however. Break up 
the “establishment,” and try life compact and 
unhampered on the small capital of the rem¬ 
nant. Discharge every claim and begin anew. 
And especially if you have a youthful family, 
do this for their mental health, and for the en¬ 
grafting of just ideas of expenditure and living. 
Or if, as is often the case, entangling claims 
preveut this course, move into the cheeriest, 
best preserved part of the house, that perhaps 
has been hitherto shut up, and make all there 
as beautiful as possible. Level the flower-beds 
save only a border somewhere in sight, that 
you can enjoy and care for yourself, and let the 
fresh green grass God provides spread its eme¬ 
rald mantle. Away with pretension of any 
kind! Well-kept grass is better than weed- 
choked flowers. To grow poor gracefully is to 
bring our wants within our income. Reach 
out and bring them in, as did Noah his dove, 
till the waters abate, and you shall ride safely, 
even over the mountain tops. There is one 
temptation. You can no more grow poor grace¬ 
fully, by making of debts, than you can go 
down stairs gracefully on stilts. Part with 
everything rather than bear the weight and 
palsy of debt. And we do not mean large in¬ 
cumbrances alone, but small debts, and “so 
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convenient, you know,” will be like a swarm of 
stinging insects buzzing about your ears. People 
will know you are on stilts all the time. Do 
not flatter yourself they will think that it is 
your natural height. You may hate to come 
down. It would have been better if you had 
never accepted such support. But how much 
freer you will be on your own footing ! You 
will feel a divine right to what you do have, 
and a new sense of property in terra jirma^ the 
free air, and sunlight, and G6d’s beauty lying 
all around you. 


GOSSIP ABOUT GLOVES. 

From the very earliest times gloves were used 
to preserve the hands against thorns; and in 
814 they were distinguished by pairs. In the 
ninth century they had become so universal 
that even the church thought them a necessary 
article of dress. Strutt thinks they were in¬ 
troduced in the tenth century; while in the 
thirteenth century ladies commenced wearing 
them. In the seventeenth century a pair of 
gloves cost 30s; in 1604, the gloves and garters 
given away at a wedding amounted to lOOOZ. 
Disraeli says, “that at the sale of the Earl of 
Arran’s goods, April 6, 1759, the gloves given 
by Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony Denny, were sold 
for 38/. 17s.” At the battle of Agincourt, the 
young warriors wore ladies’ gloves and garters 
on the helmet; but when fashion declined, it 
fell to coxcombs and servants. Gloves in the 
reign of Elizabeth were very dear, in conse¬ 
quence of being perfumed with a scent recently 
brought from Italy. Sir Thomas More, soon 
after he decreed in favor of a Mrs. Croaker 
against Lord Arundel, received from the lady a 
pair of gloves with forty angels (or “glove 
money”) inside. “It would be against good 
manners,” said the Chancellor, “to forsake a 
gentlewoman’s New Year’s gift, and I accept 
the gloves ; their ‘lining’ you will be pleased 
otherwise to bestow.” Again, challenging by 
the glove continued down to the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, as appears by an account of a duel fought 
in Tothill-fields, in 1571. Among the objects 
of antiquity at a late exhibition might have 
been seen various gloves, the most conspicuous 
pair being those given to Bishop Juxon, by 
Charles I. on the scafibld at Whitehall, Jan. 
30, 1649, and just before the ill-fated king de¬ 
livered to the “good bishop” that memorable 
word “ Remember 1” the meaning of which all 
later historians have been unable to explain. 
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BY MARY W. JARYRIN. 


I’m sorry you ’re going, master I” 

The words ended in a gusty little sob, followed 
by another and another in quick succession. 
Then a rain of tears dropped from the pair of 
dusky eyes half hidden behind the tall desk in 
the old school-room. 

The “master,” a slight, handsome youth of 
twenty-two, with high intellectual forehead, 
and deep gray eyes, started quickly from the 
tall desk whence he had been laying out a pile 
of books to be brought back no more to Whea¬ 
ton school-house, the scene of his past winter’s 
labors, let falj the lid, and, coming round to 
the little midnight-eyed girl, who had crept up 
so noiselessly, drew her gently toward him. 
Seating himself in the chair upon the platform 
which had been his throne during his potentate- 
ship, he caressingly stroked the cloud of dark 
curls, and lifted the little tearful face under¬ 
neath to his own. 

^ ‘ Why, Rita, I thought you had gone home 
with the other scholars I” he said gently. 

“ But I couldn’t, master—I felt so bad and 
sorry!” she sobbed. 

“ And what makes you so sorry? because I 
am going, little Rita ? Your school will com¬ 
mence again in a few months, and you will 
have another teacher as good, or better, than I, 
I dare say !” he said in a low, soothing voice. 

“Oh, no, I shan’t I I never did have any 
teacher so good as you, and I won’t have an¬ 
other!” persisted the little ten-year-old girl. 
“ Nobodif is so good as you be, Mr. Lockwood I” 

Bayard Lockwood smiled. Such utter faith 
in his “goodness,” as little Rita Warner so 
passionately avowed, was not exactly in keep¬ 
ing with the customary unbelief of suspicious 
human nature. 

“And u'hi/ do you think I am so ‘good,’ 
Rita ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t think, I know replied the 
child, eagerly. “Didn’t you make the great 
boys and girls ashamed to make fun of me 
when I wore my old frock and leather shoes ? 
Didn’t you give me a nice geography and Testa¬ 
ment all to myself ? Didn’t you send mamma 
such great sweet oranges when she was sick ? 
and then didn’t you take ever so much pains to 
help me in my lessons, and praise me just as 
much as Grrace Ordway, when I had a perfect 
recitation ?” 
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“ Well, and why shouldn't you have the 
same credit as Grace Ordway, or any other 
scholar, and more, too, if your lessons were 
as well, or better prepared ?” asked Mr. Lock- 
wood, quite amused. 

“ I know I ought to ; but the other teachers 
never Used to do so, because Grace has got a 
rich father, and I’m only a poor little girl!” 
This reply was given with a flash of Rita’s 
black eyes that told how keenly she had felt 
the injustice of the fact she uttered. 

“How do you know that was the reason, 
Rita ?” asked the young man, surprised at her 
discernment. 

“ I can’t tell how, but I do know it I” per¬ 
sisted the girl stoutly. “And I told mamma 
of it, but she said I mustn’t mind, but must 
try to learn all I could, for learning was better 
than money or fine clothes.” 

“Your mother was quite right. And it 
made you feel better, didn’t it?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Well, a little bit,” replied Rita, slowly; 
then she added inquiringly, “I hated the 
teachers just the same, though, but I tried to 
put ’em down under my books when I was 
studying; and when I saw how proud and 
grand the rich girls felt, I said, easy to myself: 

‘ You’ve got the nicest frocks, and kid boots, 
but I always have the best lessons, and p’raps 
when I am grown up, I can teach school and 
buy mamma and I as handsome clothes and I 
mean to do it, Mr. Lockwood 1” she said. 

“And a brave teacher my little Rita will be, 
I ’ll venture to predict 1 ” said the young man, 
stroking her head. “I shall hope to hear of 
her success when her school-days are over. I 
shall never forget you, Rita I” 

This recalled those thoughts of parting, 
which their conversation had momentarily dri¬ 
ven from the girl’s mind. Her exquisitely chi¬ 
selled scarlet lips quivered, a scared expression 
leaped into her dark eyes, “ like brown birds 
flying to the light,” and her delicate little* 
hands clung beseechingly over Mr. Lockwood’s 
arm. It seemed as if she would have held him 
by her tiny strength; then, of a sudden, she 
burst into tears. 

“Don’t feel so badly, my dear!” said Mr. 
Lockwood, touched by her distress. “ I must 
go away now from Wheaton. I have got my 
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own studies to attend to, in the great school, 
called a college, I left, to come and teach this 
winter vacation at Wheaton, for I am forced to 
keep school to help myself along, as you are 
planning to do one day, Rita. I must leave you 
now; but I shall not forget any of my scholars 
nor youj of all others, Rita ; and we shall meet 
again some time ; and, meanwhile, you must 
continue the same studious girl as ever, and 
hold out in your purpose to get an education, 
remembering that ‘learning is better than 
houses or lands I’ I shall not forget you, little 
Rita. ’ * 

“ Oh, I’m afraid you will! and then I should 
want to die I” sobbed out the child passionately. 
“ I ivon't let you go ! there ’ll be nobody else 
left to love me !” And she wound her slender 
arms about his neck, and pressed her wet crim¬ 
son cheeks to his. 

Bayard Lockwood was struck by this utter 
devotion and abandon of the girl’s nature. He 
suffered her vehemence to spend itself; then 
unclasped her arms, put her a little from him, 
and surveyed her thoughtfully. 

Rita could not comprehend this, and thought 
she had offended him. 

“ Have I made you angry with me, master ?” 
she asked, apprehensively. 

He did not answer, for he was studying her 
as he never had before. For the first time, it 
flashed over him that that poor child was richer 
in her dower of beauty than any pampered 
scion of wealth or aristocracy in the old town 
of Wheaton. Her soft cheeks were crimson as 
the heart of the tender’ damask rose ; her lips, 
sensitively working, were finely cut and scar¬ 
let ; her low, broad white forehead was shad¬ 
owed by a cloud of purple-black curls; her 
arching throat was graceful as a young swan’s ; 
her form was lithe and symmetrical; she was 
all grace and beauty, from the crown of her 
little head to the curve of her slender Spanish 
instep, not hidden by the thick leather shoes 
she wore. 

“She will be beautiful and talented!” he 
said, mentally, “and with that strong, rich 
nature which is so royal a gift to woman, if it 
does not lead her to unhappiness. She will be 
submissive to those she loves, and proud and 
defiant to those she hates. Kindness will win 
her; coldness, or patronizing airs will harden 
or rouse, but never crush her. She will be 
unlike other women—superior to them in gifts, 
and, if good influences sway, in disposition ; 
Heaven shield her from the contact of unkind¬ 
ness!” Involuntarily his arms had gathered 
her to his breast. 


Rita looked up after she had nestled there a 
moment. “ You aren’t angry with me, sir ?” 
she asked, timidly, but with a happy smile. 

“ No, my dear child. What made you think 
that?” replied Bayard Lockwood, gently and 
caressingly, smoothing back her curls. 

“Because I was naughty, and spoke as I 
ought not to,” she said, humbly. “ I am sorry 
to let you go, my dear master, but I’m going 
to be willing now, and be always a good girl, 
and remember all you have ever said to me when 
you ’re away. And I’ve got something I want 
you to let me give you to remember me by: 
it’s all my own—to do as I please with. I 
worked it for you.” And she drew from be¬ 
tween the leaves of her geography a pretty 
book-marker, with the words “RememberMe” 
neatly wrought in blue silk. “Now, you will 
keep that in your Bible to think of me by, dear 
master, ’ ’ she said, coaxingly, laying it between 
the leaves of the book she took up as she spoke. 

“I thank you, Rita!” said the young man. 
“ I shall not forget you. You are a good little 
girl, to think of me thus ; and I know you will 
never cease to r^ember your teacher, nor 
strive to press onward in your studies. But it 
grows late, and your mother will be wondering 
what keeps her daughter. Now good-by ; and 
God bless my dear little Rita!” and he drew 
her to him, and pressed a kiss on her pure 
young forehead. 

The gray twilight of a March afternoon was 
settling over the old school-house when Bayard 
Lockwood turned the key for the last time, left 
the door-step, and bent his way to the substan¬ 
tial farm-house where lie had boarded during 
that winter terra at Wheaton. 

“ And now, ho for the welcome halls of old 
Dartmouth again—and next July for my gradu¬ 
ating honors and the valedictory !” he said in 
triumph, as that evening he packed his trunk, 
wherein, among his books, he had carefully 
lain away his Bible, with Rita’s gift between 
its leaves. 

And poor little Rita! she, too, had lain 
aside her school-books, eaten but little supper, 
and gone to bed early, to weep herself asleep, 
with her crimson cheek wet against her pillow. 

Ten years may be long in slipping on the 
thread of Time ; but once told, they seem like 
the beads the nun has counted upon her ro¬ 
sary. 

They had been ten short years—and one, a 
saddened one, for its memory was marked by 
a slender white headstone in the W^heaton 
church-yard to the orphaned Rita Warner. 
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At twenty, she was a child no longer; but a 
woman, gifted and beautiful; young, beautiful, 
and standing beneath the blue sky of that 
clime where art and beauty are ever vernal, 
though old Rome lies buried —Italy. And what 
had brought the little school-girl of that dis¬ 
tant New England country village to the Old 
World ? 

The question has a very common answer. 
Rita’s beauty was not so valuable a possession 
as her talents ; they had served her need when 
she came face to face with the hard, cold world. 
Like many another, whose brain must coin 
their bread, Rita had accepted her fate. She 
was governess in a purse-proud, parvenue family; 
and they, to “finish off” their eldest daughter, 
had come abroad to make the grand tour; and 
Rita, with her two young charges, had accom- 
X)anied them. 

Florence Ambler was haughty, superficial, 
but, unfortunately, beautiful; unfortunately, 
because, in her case, it was the soulless beauty 
of the statue, or the exquisite porcelain shrine 
wherein burns no lambent flame. -She was 
soulless, heartless, insipid. There was a bro¬ 
ther—the eldest of the Ambler family—who had 
followed his relatives abroad, through France, 
Germany, and now to Italy, solely for the pur¬ 
pose of persecuting the beautiful governess 
with his devotion. It had never been con¬ 
ceived by Frederick Eustace Ambler that so 
humble a personage as his younger sisters’ 
teacher would not feel honored by the offer of 
his heart and hand. It was Rita’s greatest 
trial—to endure his constant attentions; and 
it was the terror of both Mrs. Ambler and' 
Florence, lest Frederick should actually pro¬ 
pose to “the governess.” “What would the 
world and their set at home say ? A teacher! 
She should never have accompanied them, had 
they foreseen this ; but then, Fred might have 
decided to stop at home, too: they would dis¬ 
miss her now, but her services were really so 
valuable—she understood French and German 
so well that she was really of use to them, and 
now, she was equally familiar with Italian.” 

And so they concealed their ire ; and Florence 
took it as her especial cue to promote an ac¬ 
quaintance between her brother and a hand¬ 
some young Boston belle who was also “doing 
the fofeign ;” and Mamma Ambler kept Miss 
Warner busy with extra studies for Misses 
Hattie and Grace, while she felicitated herself 
upon her management. But ^'‘Vhomme pro¬ 
poses, and J’Dieii disposes.” They might have 
spared themselves their manoeuvring. 

One day, the Juno-looking Roman matron 


who rented suits of apartments to her lodgers 
came into the morning parlor of Mrs. Ambler. 
“The invalid Signora in the apartment above, 
Miladi, is taken sick—veri sick, with hemor¬ 
rhage, I believe you call, of the throat. Her 
maid only, and leetel child, be with her; the 
Signor being gone to walk. It is veri sudden; 
will not Miladi, or the young Signora, come 
up ?” 

“ Me, mamma ? I’m sure the sight of blood 
would make me faint on the spot I I could not 
go for the world I You must, mamma!” ex¬ 
claimed Florence Ambler, who sat trifling over 
a few sketches an artist acquaintance had 
brought in. 

“ But really 7 am so unused to illness ! It 
must be that frail young lady I noticed a morn¬ 
ing or two since—the new arrivals. Her hus¬ 
band was bringing her up stairs in his arms. 
He was very distingue, looking. Really, you 
had better go up, Florence! They may be 
people of rauk,” urged Mrs. Ambler. 

“The Signor is veri noble, and his poor ladi 
veri beautiful; but the Roman winter will not 
find her here,” said the matron shaking her 
head. “ She is fading. A good many Inglese 
come to die in Italic.” 

At the first words, the governess had risen 
from her books at a table in the farther corner 
of the parlor ; and now came forward. 

“ Madam, if / can be of help, show me to the 
lady’s rooms !” she said decidedly. 

“ Signora is veri compassionate !” answered 
the landlady, leading the way from the apart¬ 
ment. 

“Teachers have nerves!” said Florence 
Ambler, settling herself again to the Views of 
Rome by Moonlight. “I dare say she will 
make herself useful.” 

It was a sad scene that presented itself, and 
enlisted her womanly sympathy, when Rita 
Warner entered the suit of apartments, one 
flight above, on the stone staircase. The rooms 
were handsome, and richly furnished ; and the 
articles of travelling gear lying around, half 
unpacked, betokened wealth on the part of the 
new-comers ; but a young and exquisitely beau¬ 
tiful woman, pale as marble, and with her rich 
morning robe stained with a crimson tide, lay 
back on the couch, supported by her maid, 
while a lovely boy of two summers looked on 
in childish alarm. 

“ Mamma is very sick, and papa isn’t here, 
lady,” lisped the boy, as Rita entered. In a 
rapid tone, the maid explained that her mis¬ 
tress had suddenly been attacked ; that her 
master had only gone into the street to mail 
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letters home to America, aud would return 
presently. “ The ladies were kind to come— 
would they assist her in making her mistress 
comfortable ?” 

With rapid movement, Rita gently drew off 
the morning-robe, and replaced it by a fresh 
wrapper ; bound up the long, silky hair which 
had escaped from its comb; then seated her¬ 
self by the side of the couch. 

The invalid lady, who had been watching 
her with her lustrous blue eyes, reached out 
her hand, and said, in a sweet whisper: “ I 
thank you, gentle friend I Do not be alarmed 
—I am not. These attacks are not new to me : 
but I wish Bayard had been with me. But 
hark! he is coming !”' 

There was a step on the marble staircase; 
the door opened. Bayard !’* She knew him ; 
but she had changed, aud she was glad Bayard 
Lockwood did not recognize her. 

‘‘My wife! Alice I” and he came forward 
and bent over her with tender solicitude. ‘ ‘ This 
was sudden.” 

“ Yes, very sudden, Mr. Lockwood. You had 
but just left. This lady was so kind as to come 
in with the landlady,” said the maid, in ex¬ 
planation. 

Mr. Lockwood expressed his thanks by a 
courteous bend of his head; then again bent 
over his wife, who lay like a tired child, hold¬ 
ing his hands fast within her own. 

“Send for a physician I” he exclaimed, 
turning to the landlady, who immediately de¬ 
parted with his order. 

“And, in the meantime, let me take away 
your boy till his mother is better,” said Rita, 
in a calm voice. 

“Thanks!” said the gentleman, without 
turning. “Walter, go with the lady.” 

“And leave mamma asked the little fel¬ 
low, sweetly. 

“ Only for a few minutes !” said Rita, gently, 
drawing him away from the apartment. 

A year had passed; and Mrs. Ambler and 
her elegant daughter sat in a dressing-room of 
their sumptuous home in Boston. Frederick 
had lounged in, and now sat buried in the 
depths of a velvet chair, intent on studying 
through the open door the governess, who was 
with her young charges in the adjoining school¬ 
room, much to the annoyance of his mother 
and sister. The bell rang, and a servant brought 
up a card. 

“ Bayard Lockwood.” 

“Ah! that distingu6 gentleman we met in 
Rome last year ! His poor wife ! I sympathized 
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so with him. Go down, Florence ! Your morn¬ 
ing negligee is very becoming.” 

“ But, if you please, ma’am, the gentleman 
asked for Miss Warner.” 

Mrs. Ambler thrust the card back into the 
servant’s hand as though it were a red-hot 
coal. Florence darted a glance of rage and hate 
toward the school-room. 

“I’m sure, mamma, I never fancied him ; 
he must have low tastes, to keep up an ac¬ 
quaintance with a teacher.” 

“ A deuced talented and handsome fellow— 
and dangerous for a rival! One of the first 
lawyers in the city, they say, sis !” said Fred¬ 
erick Eustace Ambler, nervously. 

“ A ‘ rival!’ My son forgets of whom he is 
talking in the presence of his lady mother and 
sister,” said Mrs. Ambler, icily. 

Frederick Eustace only answered by a cool 
glance; then, with rueful and anxious counte¬ 
nance, vanished from the room. 

“Deuce take my chances with the proud 
little iceberg, if that splendid fellow comes 
here !” he exclaimed, as he walked down stairs. 

Meantime, Rita Warner’s light feet had 
pressed the roses of the Persian carpet in the 
sumptuous drawing-room below; her white 
hands were snatched to be held in a strong 
clasp ; and the crimson roses of her childhood 
were flaming anew upon her cheeks under a 
tide of burning words. 

“Rita, hear me now,” began Bayard Lock- 
wood, rapidly. “ A year has passed, and I may 
speak freely. What must you have thought 
of me all those years ? I was almost stunned 
when I met you there in Italy; but that was 
too solemn an hour, beside Alice’s death-bed, 
to speak of the past. But, Rita, I always loved 
you ! Those were precious letters that passed 
between the young school-girl and the law 
student in the four years that followed my 
leaving Wheaton; and, so sure as One above 
knoweth all hearts, I loved you^ and meant, 
when the struggle was won, to ask you to be¬ 
come my wife. But Fate came between us. 
Alice’s father, the Judge with whom I studied, 
was my benefactor ; and his only child—frail 
as a rose-leaf—loved me. He came to me with 
this: It lay in my power to make her happy, 
perhaps to prolong her life. I was bound to him 
by gratitude ; I could not refuse him. I* be¬ 
came Alice’s husband; for three years I shielded 
her most tenderly; she grew weaker—I took 
her to Italy. You know the result. Neither 
the soft sea-breezes of the Mediterranean, nor 
the mild airs of the Roman Campagna could 
restore her. She died, as she had lived, mild. 
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beautiful, and believing herself beloved, in my 
arms. She wap a frail, loving child; and I 
wept over her tomb. But, Rita, it is no wrong 
to say that she never filled the deep places of 
my heart; you know for whom they are now 
opened. Little Rita, you were once my scholar, 
be my teacher now, and learn me the lessons 
of perfect happiness. My boy is motherless— 
my home is desolate : come I” 

He stood before her with outstretched arms. 

And Rita went and nestled in their clasp, 
murmuring, with crimson cheeks and dewy 
eyes, “ My dear master I” 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING. 

FOURTH LESSON. 

Here is another example, composed of straight 
and curved lines, but diflerently arranged. In 
drawing this, commence by making ahori¬ 
zontal line upon the paper ; then place a dot 

Fij^. 15. 



at a proper distance above, for the centre part 
of the arch ; from this dot draw the right-hand 
curved line until it meets the horizontal one, 
then place another dot a little above the hori¬ 
zontal line, at nearly the same distance as the 
height of the arch from it, and draw two parallel 
curved lines close together, from the top of the 
first curved line to the dot you have just placed 
on the paper. You have now formed the out¬ 
line of the arch. Draw a horizontal line from 
each side of the top of the arch, and at the 
respective distances draw other lines parallel 
to it; then draw perpendicular lines between 
the horizontal ones, and you will now have 
forfned the masonry. Sketch in the lines of 
the two banks, commencing with the left one, 
and afterwards sketch in the stones on the 
right of the base of the arch. At rather more 
than half the length of the left-hand curved 
lines place a dot, and another at about two- 
thirds the distance from the base of the right- 


hand curved line ; connect these two dots by a 
curved line, and then sketch in the masonry of 
the archway, as in the example. All that now 
remains for you to do is to fill in the shading, 
which is done by marking short parallel strokes 
at equal distances from each other, as in the 
example before you. 

The next object that you are required to copy 
is a pyramid, and you observe that the first 


Fig. 16. 



example is sketched only in outline, in order 
that you may clearly understand how it is 
done. 

When you have drawn the outline correctly 
several times, you may commence the next 


Fig. 17. 




example (Fig. 17), which, you observe, is care¬ 
fully shaded by drawing fine perpendicular 
parallel lines between the transverse lines, and 
all of them at equal distances. The shading at 
the base is drawn in a similar manner; the 
only difference being that the lines are hori¬ 
zontal, instead of perpendicular. 

The next example is the outline of a pillar 
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with a millstone resting against it (Fig. 18) ; 
and when you have sketched this, it must be 
Fig. 18. 



filled in the same as the other example (Fig. 
19), which shows the same objects shaded. 

Fig. 19. 



according to the method we have already 
pointed out. The weeds and grass require a 
few extra touches with an HB pencil, and the 
outline should be strengthened in the dark 
parts. 

Practise these examples frequently, particu¬ 
larly the weeds at the top of the pillar, and the 
shading. 

When you are able to draw these examples 
as they are represented here, draw them back¬ 
wards ; in other words place the millstone on 
the right instead of the left of the pillar. 

Draw examples 17 and 19, and shade them 
as if the light was on the left. 


There scarce can be named one quality that 
is amiable in a woman, which is not becoming 
in a man, not excepting even modesty and 
gentleness of nature. 


ELLEN JAYNES’S RESOLUTION; A STORY 
FOR WIVES. 

Why don’t you ever clean your boots before 
you come into the house ?” said Ellen Jaynes 
to her husband. “I had just nicely arranged 
the room, and settled down to my sewing as 
you came in; now there it is all to do over 
again. Just look at the dirt—from one end of 
the room to the other, and, I suppose, it is the 
same thing in the hall. Dear ! dear ! I am so 
discouraged and tired out with brushing 

“And so am I discouraged and tired out 
with such a continual fret—fretting every time 
I come into the house. Don’t you ever get 
tired of scolding ?” was the provoking response 
of the gentleman. 

“I do get tired of speaking to you about 
things which make me such a deal of trouble; 
and yet you never seem to mind them at all.” 

“ Speaking in the manner you do will not 
have that effect; of that you may be assured.” 

“You are just so provoking as that; you 
never seem to care how much I go through !” 
Here the tears began to flow. 

“What a confounded scene about a few 
tracks on the carpet t” ejaculated the incorri¬ 
gible iMr. Jaynes, with vigorous emphasis. 

“ It’s not that alone. You know very well, 
Charles, that I wouldn’t mind it for once ; but 
it is so continually. You never seem to care how 
hard you make my work. It is the same in 
everything; and, Charles, why won’t you, be 
a little more particular ? Why need you make 
so much work, when I am trying so hard to 
keep things in good order ?” The shower was 
fast becoming a flood: Mrs. Jaynes produced 
her handkerchief, and began afresh. “Oh, 
dear! the trial of living with such a careless 
person! It would have been so much better 
for me if I had never met you !” 

But Charles had departed, shutting the door 
with a tremendous bang, leaving his better 
half to have her cry out by herself. And cry 
she did for a time, with all her might, fully 
convinced that she was the most miserable, 
unlucky, and unappreciated of all housekeep¬ 
ers ; then she began to think what is the use 
of all this ; nobody cares about my tears ; I am 
only making myself sick for nothing. So she 
bathed her eyes, brushed her carpet, and re¬ 
sumed her sewing. But she was not in an 
amiable mood—not by any means repentant 
nor forgiving, certainly not cheerful—I am sorry 
to say, not even peaceful; but very much in¬ 
clined to let her grievances be made manifest. 
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Accordingly they were hardly seated at the 
dinner-table before she commenced. 

“ Did you see Parker about that wardrobe 
this morning, as I requested ?” 

“ No, hadn’t the time I” was the encouraging 
response. 

“ Hadn’t time! You never have time to 
attend to my wishes. You could have found 
time if you had chosen. If you cared a straw 
for your wife, you would attend to her wishes a 
little. Well, did you go to the stove store to 
see about having that stove cleaned? It is 
almost impossible to bake in it, as I have often 
told you.” 

“No; I did not.” 

“ For mercy’s sake, Mr. Jaynes, when will 
you attend to it ?” 

“ I can’t say ; anything else wanted ?” 

“ Yes. Did you call at Lovell’s to see about 
matching that oilcloth ?” 

“No.” 

“ Yet I asked you to be sure and recollect it * 
the last thing this morning. Was there ever 
such a careless man before ? I never saw any¬ 
thing like it.” 

Mr. Jaynes continued his dinner in apparent 
unconcern, and his wife relapsed into silence. 
Just as he was leaving the dining-room, she 
started a new theme. 

“ Charles, Mrs. Dutton has been in this morn¬ 
ing. She says they are going to the White 
Mountains next week. Why cannot you take 
me off for a little journey ! I should like the 
change ; I think it would do me good.” 

“ Take you a journey, after the complimen¬ 
tary things you have said to me this morning I 
I shall be very likely to do so. A pleasant 
trip I should have I” 

“ That will do for an excuse ; you never do 
take me anywhere. There’s the Duttons have 
been away every summer; and Mrs. Dutton says 
her husband would not think of keeping her at 
home all summer. She was surprised when I 
told her that I had never been away from home 
a week at a time since I was married.” 

“Very likely”—in a tone of irony, and Mr. 
Jaynes left the room. 

Now Ellen Jaynes was not disappointed in 
the least at the result of her application. In 
fact she did not expect her husband to grant 
her request, and it is doubtful whether she 
would have gone had he given his consent, for 
she well knew their means would not allow such 
expensive indulgences, and Ellen was a pru¬ 
dent, economical wife. But she wanted to 
show her husband what other men did for their 
wives, and what he did not do. 


Ellen Jaynes was a woman of good principles 
and good feelings, though she had an irritable, 
nervous temperameut. In the good old times, 
such were called “cross ;” now, it is genteelly 
“nervous.” Well, Ellen Jaynes was very ner¬ 
vous ; she had also a great regard for trifles, 
and very little power to adapt herself to cir¬ 
cumstances. She had, too, a vivid imagination, 
and having but limited opportunity for study¬ 
ing her husband’s character before marriage, 
she had invested him with all possible excel¬ 
lence ; thought she had found a man to rever¬ 
ence, lean upon, look up to in all things. Ol 
course she was bitterly disappointed. 

Charles Jaynes was a man of good natural 
abilities, and could render himself very enter¬ 
taining and agreeable when he chose; but he 
had few of those domestic qualities which make 
up the model husband. He was not tidy in his 
habits, was often thoughtless and inconsiderate, 
and rather selfishly fond of his own ease. Such 
a character was the very antipodes of Ellen, 
who was possessed of much energy of charac¬ 
ter, and very industrious withal. As I have 
said, she was bitterly disappointed; and, though 
she loved Charles, lamented her mistake in 
marrying him, with many secret tears. She 
would, probably, have been quite as miserable 
with any other husband, unless she had go¬ 
verned her own temper; as it was she endeav¬ 
ored to perform the duties devolving upon her 
faithfully; yet. she was often troubled by the 
delinquencies of her husband. They irritated 
her ; she would find fault and complain, which 
did not improve matters. Such a course never 
does. So the years rolled on, and things grew 
worse and worse. The husband’s love grew 
cold, and he became more and more inattentive, 
while the cares of the wife kept increasing, and 
in like ratio, her fretting and fault-finding. A 
deplorable state of things most assuredly; yet 
is it very uncommon ? 

After the conversation we have recorded, 
Ellen had so far freed her mind that there came 
a reaction, and we find her now in her own room, 
repentant and sorrowful. 

“ I am sorry I was quite so cross. I said 
some things I wish I could take back; but 
Charles does try me so. He is not what I ex¬ 
pected ; but that can’t be helped now; he is 
my husband, and I might as well make the 
best of it. I am so miserable, so unhappy, and 
it grows worse and worse ! What a life we are 
leading 1 It is all wrong—wrong. We are to 
live together till death; it were wiser to make 
the best of my lot. After all, things might 
be worse. Charles is temperate, and honest. 
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and virtuous ; but who knows how long he 
will be, if we go on in this miserable fashion ? 
I will begin to reform ; God helping my efforts, 
I will subdue my unhappy temper. Fretting 
at Charles only makes him worse. I will try 
what patience and cheerful endurance will ac¬ 
complish.” And so Ellen Jaynes formed her 
first firm and good resolution, and what was 
better still, she began at once to fulfil it. Very 
many good resolutions are made—very few 
are kept; but this was kept. 

At the tea-table Ellen made her appearance 
becomingly dressed (she was a comely woman), 
and with a cheerful face ; but Mr. Jaynes’s 
brow was clouded, and he was not to be drawn 
into conversation. It required quite an effort 
to look and speak pleasantly in the morning, 
for the husband still remained moody and 
silent; but she remembered her good resolu¬ 
tion, and she kept it. 

In the forenoon he came into the sitting-room 
of an errand, again with dirty boots; but this 
time Ellen did not seem to notice them. “I 
declare I am hungry,” said he, carelessly, 
throwing himself into a chair in a lounging 
attitude, which was the special detestation of 
his wife. 

‘‘And wet, too, I perceive,” said his wife, 
kindly ; and, rising, she went quietly from the 
room and returned, bearing a plate with a 
tempting lunch in one hand, and a brush in 
the other. The former she placed in her hus¬ 
band’s hand ; with the latter she brushed the 
drops of rain from his neck and shoulders. 

“Why, Ellen, wlKit does this all mean?” 
And Mr. Charles Jaynes looked up at his wife 
in unaffected astonishment. 

“ I was afraid you would take cold,” was the 
pleasant answer. 

He took the plate in one hand, while the other 
drew the face of his wife down to his for a 
warmer kiss than she had received for five 
years. “ This seems like the good old times, 
don’t it, Ellen ?” 

“ I wish they would come back again I” was 
her answer, as she returned the kiss. 

After he had gone, our heroine brushed up 
her carpet cheerfully ; somehow it did not seem 
much of a task, although there were certainly 
more spots than the day before, as it had been 
raining ever since. The door mat was not 
neglected again that day, and the wardrobe 
came home in the afternoon, likewise the de¬ 
sired oilcloth. 

Ellen kept her resolution, though many times 
sorely tempted—for the habits of years are not 
so easily broken up, and Charles many times 


muddied the carpet, turned the new wardrobe 
inside out in search of some articles which 
were never there, and forgot many errands, 
important though they were. But she was 
determined to be patient: many a murmuring 
word was denied utterance by firmly closed 
lips. Many times did she pray for strength 
and self-control; but she achieved the greatest 
of all victories—she conquered herself. 

At the end of the month, Mr. Jaynes said to 
his wife: “Come, Ellen, pack your trunks, 
and we will pay your father and mother that 
long-talked of visit. I have made arrangements 
in my business so that we can have a nice long 
vacation, and we will throw care to the winds, 
and have a famous time of it.” 

“Indeed, dear Charles, I should like to go ; 
but, after all, we don’t need to go from home 
in search of happiness, do we ?” 

“Like the Duttons, for instance,” said her 
husband, with a mischievous smile. 

“Ay, the Duttons,” with an answering smile. 

“Nevertheless, we will have our journey, 
though. You have been such a dear, darling 
wife lately that my own home seems a para¬ 
dise !” And the husband’s face was very near 
hers as he finished speaking—very near indeed. 


TWILIGHT M USINGS. 

BY ESTELLE BEATRICE. 

In the purple sheen of the sunset’s glow, 

When the rosy shadows now come, now go, 

And over the heavens in their beauty flow— 

When the glowing west is all sown with fire, 

My heart it is filled with a wild desire. 

In rev’rence to how and to tune my lyre ; 

Until with sweet accents, both fiowing and free, 

I sing of the beauty my ravished eyes see 
On the quiet laud aud the rolling sea. 

Broidered with silver and braided with gold, 

The burnished clouds lie heaped fold on fold, 

Till they melt away in the distance cold. 

One little cloud, like an angel’s sweet smile, 

Or like some mystic enchanted isle. 

Lies in an amber sea fioating the while. 

The dewdrops fall in soft, silent showers. 

Reviving the hearts of the drooping fiowers, 

Like golden memories of happy hours. 

Violet, anjethyst, purple and gold, 

All blend their bright beauty, now faint, now bold. 
As wider and wider each cloud is unrolled. 

Adown the hills the white mist is trailing. 

Through the blue sky the fair moon is sailing. 

Afar in the forest che night-bird is wailing— 

I close my lattice with whispered prayer 
That He who hath made this world so fair 
May keep me always in His loving care. 





NOVELTIES EOE SEPTEMBER, 

BONNETS, COIFFUKES, CAPS, CHEMISETTE, ETC. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 1.—A white silk drawn bonnet, with 
sea-green velvet curtain, over which is a fall 
of blonde lace. The trimming consists of green 
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velvet, green feathers, and blonde lace. Car¬ 
nation pinks of different shades form the inside 
trimming of the bonnet. 
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Fig. 2.—White chip bonnet, with a curtain 
of black velvet bound ^ith scarlet, and headed 
with a box-plaiting of scarlet. The loops of 
velvet on the top of the bonnet are of a bright 
scarlet. The band fastening under the loop is 
of black velvet, and is carried down to form 
the strings. The inside trimming is of scarlet 
velvet and black lace. 

Fig. 3.—White silk bonnet, with a full cov¬ 
ering of crape. The trimming consists of vio¬ 
lets, blonde lace, and violet ribbons. 

Fig. 4.—White chip bonnet, trimmed with 
violet velvet and black lace, and a fancy straw 
ornament. The inside trimming is of pink 
roses and white blonde. 

Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5 is an infant’s cap, made of embroidered 
muslin, and trimmed with white ribbons. 

Fig. 6. 



Fig. 6,—Chemisette with standing ruflf—a 
favorite style for Zouave jackets. A small 


cord and tassel is worn with them round the 
neck. 

Fig. 7.—Coiffure, made of black illusion, 
cherry velvet ribbon, and cherry flowers. Suit- 

Fig. Y. 


able for a young married lady for dinner or 
evening dress. 

Fig. 8. 




Fig. 8.—The waterfall style of coiffure. 

Fig. 9.—Child’s white piqui sack, braided 
with black. 

Fig. 10.—Garibaldi suit, made of Magenta 
merino, trimmed with black velvet. 
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Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. 



BKAIDING PATTERN. 



PATCHWORK. 
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PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 473 Broadway^ New York, 

The Central Park Jacket .—A veiy graceful 
combination of the jacket and vest, the jacket 
part consisting of a short polka, which rounds 
np to the vest in front, deepens to a point be¬ 
hind, and is laid in flat plaits at the back, sur¬ 
mounted bj square pocket lappets. The sleeve 



is a variation from the plain coat sleeve, formed 
by the insertion of a full gore at the back. The 
trimmings consist of a narrow quilling, headed 
by a pretty border done in braid. The vest is 
fastened down the front with flat steel, jet, or’ 
gilt buttons, according to the material of which 
the habit is composed. Gray, d la inilitaire, is in 
favor this season, or dark United States blue. 

Undersleeve .—A plain sleeve gathered into a 



cuiT, which is cut pointed, and the points 
turned back, as in the Byron collar. 

Empress Sleeve .—This sleeve has two seams, 
and the upper half is cut longer than the other, 
and gathered about half the length of the 
sleeve. The centre of the upper half is caught 
up slightly with a band. There is also a side | 
VOL. Lxvn. —22 


cap cut nearly a half square, the longest side 
set in with the seam inside the arm, and the 



point reaches to the seam at the back of the 
arm, where it is fastened by a bow. 

Clotilde Sleeve .—This is a plain flowing sleeve, 
and is caught up at each side in plaits, about 
half way from the seam to the outside or centre 
of the sleeve. The plaits are fastened by or¬ 



namental buttons, and the edge finished with 
a handsome jet gimp. The baud is attached 
only at the seam, inside of the arm and at the 
back of the sleeve. This exhibits the puffed 
laced undersleeve to advantage. 

Child’s Combination Jacket and Cape .—This 
pretty little waist, a combination of cape and 
jacket, will be very much worn this season, in 



silk, dimity, or any pretty light material, in 
place of the sack so long worn as an extra cover 
for the neck, when low dresses are worn, or 
when additional warmth is needed. 
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GLOVE TEIMMING. 



An ornamentation of'this description may be 
nsed to trim gloves either for morning or eve¬ 
ning wear, selecting the colors accordingly. It 
certainly is more appropriate for an evening 
toilet, but where the glove is somewhat short 
on the back of the hand, which is very fre¬ 
quently the case in dark gloves, a glove trim¬ 
ming like this would not be at all objectionable. 
It is composed, for white and light-colored 
gloves, of puffed tulle, mounted on a piece of 
elastic large enough to fit the wrist comfort¬ 
ably, and finished off in the centre with a thick 
wreath of very tiny ribbon bows, with two ends 
of wider ribbon to make a pretty finish to them. 


This wreath of .bows should be made up on a 
piece of ribbon or stiff net before it is mounted 
on the wristlet, as it can be so much more 
easily arranged when off the elastic. For dark 
gloves the net should be black, and the ribbon 
should match the color of the kid. 


GENTLEMAN’S BRACES IN CROCHET SILK. 

Materials. —Black, red, and two shades of grav crochet 
silk ; some fine white cord. 

The pattern is worked in double crochet 
over fine cord. Each row is fastened oft', and a 
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fresh one commenced at the other end. Four 
shades of silk are required to make these 
braces, but only one shade is worked at a time. 
The outer stripe is in red silk, the second in 
black, the third in dark gray, and the fourth in 



light gray. The twelve centre rows are in 
scarlet, and the last four rows are the same as 
the first four, to form a border on each side. ' 
These braces, being sufficiently firm, as they 
are worked on cord, would not require lining. 


COLLAR IN WAVED-LACET BRAID. 

Materials .—Waved lacet-braid ; cotton, Ho. 24 and 34. 

Draw the pattern on paper and gum a piece 
of muslin at the back, then sew the braid firmly 
on the pattern ; in the diamonds, work rosettes 
of point d’Angleterre; commence by working 
one stitch in the diamond where the braid 
crosses to secure it, cross to the opposite side, 
then back again to the other side, twisting the 
thread six or seven times round the first 
thread ; then run the needle along the back of 
the braid, dividing the spaces into eight parts. 
When the last is worked, finish it in the centre, 
which will leave half a thread single ; work 
one stitch in the centre to secure them, then 
work round by passing the needle round one 
thread and under the second, then round the 
second and under the third; repeat this till 
you have gone round six or eight times, then 
twist the thread three times round the single 
thread, and fasten off. 

Fill all the spaces at the edge with thick 


buttonhole stitch, then work round the outer 
edge of the diamonds with one rather loose 
buttonhole stitch and into it one tight ; then 
work round the inner edge of the top in the 
same way, connecting the pattern wherever it 



comes close. When this is done, work bars of 
thick buttonhole to connect the wide spaces. 

For the edge, work one rather loose button¬ 
hole stitch, and into it work four tight ones. 
Repeat this all round the collar. 

For two or more rows work the loose stitches 
into the ones of the previous row, and the tight 
ones as before. 

Cut the stitches at the back, and remove the 
collar carefully from paper. Half the collar 
will make a cuff. 
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LITTLE BOY’S BELTS. 

IN PLAITED WORSTED CORD. 
Fig. 1. 


divided, and two plaits of four made, then the 
plait of eight resumed. The method of making 
the buttonholes will be clearly seen by refer¬ 
ring to the illustration, which shows the plait 
entire and divided. 

These belts may be recommended for 
their solidity, the cheapness of their 
material, and the small amount of trou¬ 
ble occasioned in the working of them. 
Made in bright scarlet cord, and worn 
over Holland dresses or tunics, these 
belts would be both pretty and suitable. 


The belt Fig. 1 consists of a plait of twelve, 
plaited in double cord. It is fastened in front 
with a buckle, to which the ends of the belt 
should be firmly sewn. We give an illustra¬ 
tion of the belt complete, and also one showing 
the arrangement of the plait nearly full size. 
Each length of cord should be cut one yard 
long. 

The belt Fig. 2 is arranged with two ends, 
ornamented with tassels, and has three button¬ 
holes in the band to allow of its being let out 
or taken in, as may be required. It is fastened 
by means of an oval button, which can be put 
into either of the buttonholes. The plait is 
composed of eight pieces of double cord, each 
one and a half yard long, and when that por¬ 
tion of the belt is reached where it is necessary 
to make the buttonholes, the plait should be 


RUSTIC ORNAMENTS. 

PICTURE-FRAME OF OAK LEAVES AND 
ACORNS. 

Every autumn we have delightful 
summer-like days, when a ramble over 
the hills or in the woods affords much 
enjoyment to those who admire the 
beauties of nature, or can appreciate 
fresh air and healthy exercise. An¬ 
other inducement for young ladies to go on 
these rural walks is that much can be found 
that may be manufactured into ornaments for 
our homes. Then make it the aim of these 
pleasant, health-giving rambles to gather au¬ 
tumn leaves, acorns, cones, and mosses of all 
varieties, and beautify your homes with orna¬ 
ments which are none the less beautiful for being 
your own handiwork. 

When the leaves are falling from the trees 
in the month of October, go into the woods 
where there are large oaks, and among others 
that are scattered around your feet, you will 
see perfectly fair and smooth oak leaves, of a 
pretty brown color, and of various forms and 
sizes. While you are looking about for some 
of the best of these, you will find a variety of 
acorns also. Press the leaves, and dry the 
acorns, and you have materials for a picture- 
frame. They should be fastened to the frame 
with glue. If you make an oval frame, arrange 
them in form of a wreath. If a square shape, 
have it smooth and stained before putting them 
on. 

Commence by placing a small-sized leaf rather 
more than a third of the length of the side 
from the corner, and with the stem toward the 
corner; then two more on to and each side of 
that; lay a small acorn on the first leaf, the 
point toward the point of the leaf, and the stem 
under the two others ; then two or three larger 
acorns, two or three more leaves, and so on. 
Put a group of the largest acorns at the corners, 
and fill in around them with small-sized leaves. 


Fig. 2. 
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The leaves should uot be fastened on flat, but 
bent and raised a little from the frame, and the 
whole arranged in a graceful manner. Varnish 
with furniture varnish. 

This makes a handsome frame, and is a good 
imitation of leather-work, requiring but little 
time for its execution. 


The band and bib are cut out of one piece of 
Marcella, and the band buttons at the side. 
The bib portion may be lined and quilted if 
liked; it then protects the fronts of the little 
frocks more effectually. The design may be 
reproduced either in white or scarlet braid, the 
former being the most suitable color for babies’ 
wear. 


KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 

SNOW-DROP. 

White silk half twist is the best material for 
this flower, but it can be done in white split 
Berlin wool. 

Six petals are required for each snow-drop : 
three small ones in the interior of the flower, 
and three larger over these. 

Cast on four stitches, knit and purl alter¬ 
nately six rows plain, knit and purl six more 

22 * 


rows, increasing one stitch at the beginning of 
the flrst and second, the fifth and sixth rows, 
then knit and purl alternately eight rows 
without increase, and then begin to decrease 
one at the beginning of each row, till only four 
stitches remain ; cast them off. 

The small petals are knitted as three in one. 

Cast on six stitches. 

Purl one row, make one stitch, knit two, re¬ 
peat through the row. All the 
back rows are purled. Make one 
stitch, knit three, repeat through 
the row; continue thus to in¬ 
crease at the beginning, and 
knit one stitch more each row 
between the increase, until you 
have seven stitches knitted be¬ 
tween each, then purl one row, 
knit one plain row and purl an¬ 
other, after which, knit eight 
stitches, turn back and purl 
them, knit four stitches, purl 
them back. Break off your silk 
about a yard from the work, 
gather the four stitches together, 
and fasten them ; thread a nee¬ 
dle with the silk left, and take 
a stitch or two down the side 
of your work, till you bring the 
silk before the four remaining 
stitches, knit these, and purl 
them back; gather them to¬ 
gether, and fasten as the last; 
bring the silk down to the next 
stitch, knit eight stitches, and 
proceed exactly as before with 
them, as also with the next. Sew 
a wire along the edge of the top with split wool 
just as for the Fuchsia. Embroider some lit¬ 
tle heart-shaped marks as in the natural flower, 
place the three exterior petals over these, and 
cover the stem with green, making it much 
thicker near the flower. 

The buds must be made of silk or wool, as 
the flower. The smallest require eight or ten 
stitches to be cast on. Knit and purl a small 
piece, sufficient to cover a little bud of cotton 
wool, which must be fixed on a bit of wire, and 
covered with the piece just knitted. 

The largest buds will require a. few stitches 
to be increased, in order to make it wider at 
the top.. The leaves are very simple, the shape 
being much like blades of grass. 

Cast on four stitches, and knit and purl al¬ 
ternate rows, till a sufficient length is done ; 
gather the stitches at each extremity, and sew 
a fine wire neatly round. 
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PATTERNS FOR NETTINO OR 
CROCHET. 

Figs. 3 and 4. Borders .—These pat- 
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as they are designed with angles. They 
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have the advantage of being adaptable 
to any grounds with which it may be 
desirable to combine them. 


POINT LACE. 

13. 14. 15. 


13. Brussels Lace is a succession of 
rows of Brussels edge, worked alter¬ 
nately backwards and forwards. 

14. Venetian Lace. Rows of Venetian 
edge, which should be worked all one 
way from left to right. 

15. Sorrento Lace, same as Sorrento 
Edging, may be worked backwards and 
forwards. 
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child’s braided shoe. 



EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Veal Cutlets and Bacon.-— Purchase a few trimmings 
or cuttings of veal, ora small piece from the chump end 
of the loin, which you can cut up in thin slices, and after 
seasoning them with popper and salt, and rolling them 
in,flour, they are to he fried in the fat that remains from 
some slices of bacon which you shall have previously 
fried ; and, after placing the fried veal and bacon in its 
dish, shake a tablespoonful of flour in the frying-pan; 
add a few drops of ketchup or vinegar, and a gill of 
water; stir all together on the fire to boil for five min¬ 
utes, and pour this sauce over the cutlets. A dish of 
cutlets of any kind of meat may be prepared as above. 

Boiled Shoulder of Mutton with Onions. —Put the 
shoulder of mutton to boil in your two gallon pot, with 
a handful of salt and plenty of water, allow it to boil 
gently for about two hours, and when done, and placed 
on its dish, smother it over with the following sauce: 
Chop six or eight large onions, and boil them with a 
pint of water for twenty minutes, by which time the 
water must be reduced to half a pint; then add two 
ounces of butter, a pint of milk, four ounces of flour, 
pepper, and salt, and stir the sauce whilst boiling for 
ten minutes. A shoulder of mutton for boiling is all the 
better for its being salted for two or three days previous 
to its being cooked. 

Stewed Steaks. —Fry the steaks brown over a very 
brisk fire, without allowing them to be hardly half 
done, and place them in a saucepan with onions, carrots, 
turnips, and celery, all cut in pieces about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg; season with thyme, pepper, and salt, and 
two ounces of flour; moisten with a quart of water, and 
stir the stew on the fire till it boils, and then set it,by 
the side of the fire on the hob, to simmer very gently for 
an hour and a half. It will then be ready for dinner. 

Beefsteaks, Plain. —When you happen to have a clear 
fire, the steaks may be cooked on a gridiron over the 
fire; the steaks must be turned on the gridiron every 
two or three minutes. This precaution assists very 
much in rendering the meat more palatable and tender, 
as it is by this frequent turning over of the meat while 
broiling, that the juices are not allowed to run off in 
waste, but are reabsorbed by the meat. When the 
steaks are cooked, rub them over with a small bit of 
butter, season with pepper and .salt. A little chopped 
shalot, sprinkled over steaks, imparts an extra relish. 

Veortable Porridge.— Scrape and peel the following 
vegetables: Six carrots, six turnips, six onions, three 
heads of celery, and three parsnips; slice up all these 
very thinly, and put them into a two gallon pot, with 
four ounces of butter, a handful of. parsley, and a good 
sprig of thyme, and fill up with water, or pot liquor—if 
you happen to have any; season with pepper and salt, 
and put the whole to boil very gently on the fire for two 
hours; at the end of this time the vegetables will be 
done to a pulp, and the whole must be rubbed through 
a colander with a wooden spoon, and afterwards put 
back into the pot and stirred over the fire, to make it hot 
for dinner. 

To Boil Pish, —Put the fish on in sufficient water to 
cover it, add a small handful of salt, and, providing that 
the fish is not larger than mackerel, soles, or whiting, it 
will be cooked by the time that the water boils. Yet it 


is always best to try whether it requires to boil a little 
longer, as underdone fish is unwholesome. Boiled fish 
requires some kind of sauce. Try the following, viz. 

Parsley ^atice.—Chop a handful of parsley and mix 
it in a stew pan with two ounces of butter, two ounces 
of flour, pepper and"salt; moisten with half a pint of 
water and a tablespoonful of vinegar. Stir the parsley 
sauce on the fire till it boils, and then pour it over the 
fish, drained free from water, on its dish. 

Sharp Sauce for Broiled Meats. —Chop fine an onion 
and a small quantity of mixed pickles ; put these into a 
saucepan with half a gill of vinegar, a teaspoonful of 
mustard, a small bit of butter, a large table.spoonful of 
bread-crura.s, and pepper and salt to season; boil all 
together on the fire for at least six minutes ; then add a 
gill of water, and allow the sauce to boil again for ten 
minutes longer. This sauce will give an appetizing 
fillip to the coarsest meats or fish when broiled or fried, 
and also when you are intending to make any cold 
meat into a hash or stew. In the latter case, the quan¬ 
tity of water and crums must be doubled. 

To Stew Celery. —Take off the outside, and remove 
the green ends from the celery ; stew in milk and water 
until they are very tender. Put in a slice of lemon, a 
little beaten mace, and thicken with a good lump of 
butter and flour ; boil it a little, and then add the yelks 
of two well-beaten eggs mixed with a teacupful of good 
cream. Shake the saucepan over the fire until the 
gravy thickens, but do not let it boil. Serve it hot. 

Potatoes.— Many good cooks are bad managers of 
potatoes, and this esculent, which in most houses is 
served every day, and which is so popular in many 
families as to be often the only vegetable at table, requires 
much care in the cooking. The great fault in cooking 
potatoes, whether they are steamed or boiled, is allow¬ 
ing them, when they are cooked, to sodden in the moist¬ 
ure still hanging about the vessel in which they have 
been cooked, or in the steam which they give out. If 
they are boiled, as soon as they are cooked enough they 
should bo taken out of the saucepan (an iron pot is best 
for the purpose), which should be emptied and wiped 
Old dry ; the potatoes being then returned to it will dry 
and become mealy. If they are steamed, take the 
steamer off the kettle as soon as the potatoes are cooked 
enough, and place it on a hot plate, in a side oven, or 
anywhere else where they will keep very hot, and 
where they will dry. The grand items with potatoes 
are, develop their mealiness by allowing the moisture 
to evaporate, serve them very hot, and serve but a few 
at a time, so that relays of hot dishes of them may be 
ready to go in with every fresh course with which they 
are at all likely to be required. 

SOUPS. 

Lettuce Soup. —Cut up the white parts of two or four 
lettuces as needed, a quart of stock, free from fat, and 
boiling; into this throw the lettuces and a small onion, 
chopped very fine, and a teaspoonful of salt; let it boil 
twenty minutes; thicken with two tablespoonfuls . of 
flour, first rubbed smoothly in cold water, and a little 
soup added to it, then strained before putting it to the 
soup, then throw in a small bit of butter not larger than 
a walnut; let the whole boil up once, and serve. 

Rice Soup. —Wash two tablespoonfuls of rice in warm 
water, take a quart of boiling stock, throw the rice into 
this, with a little salt and four allspice corns, and sim¬ 
mer half an hour. 
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Soup for Invalids. —Twofpounds of beef from the shin 
cut into very small pieces, and without a particle of fat, 
and the half of an old fowl, two large carrots, and four 
white portions of leeks, a hunch of winter savory, and 
a little salt; to these ingredients put two quarts of 
cold water, and let it simmer four hours; then strain 
it, and when cold take off the fat. Warm it for serving, 
by putting the soup in a cup with a cover, and standing 
it in a saucepan of boiling water sufficient to reach 
nearly the edge of the cup. 

Onion Soup.— Peel and wash a pint of very small silver 
onions; take a quart of milk and a pint of strong beef 
stock ; let both boil, then throw in a teaspoonful of salt 
and the onions; the soup must not be allowed to stop 
boiling, and must be kept very fast boiling. In a quar¬ 
ter of an hour the onions wilt be done. Take two table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot, mix smoothly with a little cold 
water, then add some of the boiling soup, stirring the 
arrowroot all the time, then throw the latter into the 
remainder of the soup, and serve with small squares or 
dice of toasted bread. 

This soup is mild and exceedingly restorative. 

Tomato Soup. —Cook eight or ten tomatoes in boiling 
water with a little salt; peel, mash, and strain them, 
add a little pepper, butter, and a little flour; mince a 
few shreds of shallot very flne, throw this with the to¬ 
matoes into a quart of boiling stock; let it boil ten 
minutes, and serve without straining. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sponge-Cake. —Take six eggs and divide the yelks 
from the whites, and beat each separately for three- 
quarters of an hour; grate the yellow rind off a lemon, 
and mix well with ten ounces of sifted loaf-sugar. Now 
add this to the yelks of the eggs, and mix well together; 
then add the whites, and mix ; then dust in six ounces 
of flour which has been well dried before the fire. Now 
only just mix all together without beating, as, if beaten, 
it makes the cake heavy. Bake in a well-buttered tin 
and quick oven for an hour, but put it in the oven the 
instant it is made; and, when baked, turn it upside 
down, half in and half out of the tin (or it will be 
heavy), and let it stand an hour in a warm place. 

Apple Cake, with custard sufficient to fill twelve cus¬ 
tard-glasses, or a good sized dish.—Pare, slice, and core 
a sufficient number of apples which, when prepared, 
shall weigh three pounds; add to these a pint of cold 
water, and boil till to a pulp ; then take three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf-sugar, well crushed, all but eight 
lumps ; on these lumps rub off the yellow rind of a 
lemon. Now these lumps may be broken; strain the 
juice of the lemon, add to the sugar, and throw all into 
the apple pulp, and boil all together on a tolerably 
quick fire for an hour, stirring it all the time. With the 
purest salad oil, oil a mould before a fire thoroughly ; 
then turn the apple into a mould, and, when cold, turn 
it from thence into a glass dish. 

For the Custard, which will fill a large dish, or fill 
twelve custard-glasses.—Four eggs, whites and yelks; 
an ounce and a half of loaf-sugar ; a pint and a half of 
milk; a small stick of cinnamon, and a quarter of the 
very thin yellow rind of a lemon, and six drops of 
almond flavoring. Put in a saucepan a pint of the milk, 
the cinnamon, lemon-peel, and sugar ; let it boil till of a 
good flavor. Break the eggs into a jug, add the remain¬ 
der of the milk, and beat well to a froth; take the hot 
milk and pour to the eggs, beating the latter all the 


time. In another jug drop the flavoring ; now strain 
the milk and eggs back into the saucepan ; let it slowly 
thicken over the fire, stirring the whole time; the 
instant it thickens sufficiently, lift it off the fire, for here 
the danger of curdling begins; and should such arise, it 
can be remedied by instantly pouring it through the fine 
tin strainer into the jug with the flavoring, and then in¬ 
stantly through the strainer again into another jug, thus 
pouring it from jug to jug till the custard is cold. This 
process must be observed in every case, only that if not 
curdled, it need not be poured through the strainer after 
the first time of pouring off after it is boiled. Now pour 
the custard around the apple cake— not on it. 

Small Tea Cake. —Seven ounces of flour, four and a 
half ounces of butter, three ounces of white sifted sugar, 
the peel of one lemon, the yolks of three eggs, worked 
well together, rolled into small rolls, and pressed on 
one side with a knife, and then baked. 

Plain Pound Cake.— Stir one pound of melted butter 
and one pound of sugar well together till it is quite 
light and white; then add ten eggs, one pound and a 
quarter of flour, a handful of currants, and the same of 
raisins, a little citron and orange-peel. Bake in a tin 
form lined with paper, and bake for two hours. 

An Apple Island.— Make some good apple-sauce, 
which has been flavored with lemon and clove ; beat it 
up very flne with loaf-sugar enough to taste sweet; add 
two glasses of sherry; then beat the whites of four 
eggs separately till they are of a light froth ; strain them 
into a large basin; beat them up again; now add two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, or a little milk, and a quarter 
of an ounce of isinglass dissolved in a little water, and 
add to the milk and egg froth; beat it well up; take 
off the froth with a spoon, and lay it on an inverted 
sieve over a dish; when sufficient froth is made, beat the 
remainder up with the apples till the whole is very 
light and frothy ; place the apples piled high in a glass 
dish; pour some cold custard round out on it; then 
take off the froth, and put on the top of the apples. 

Madeira Cream. —Take seven 6r more sponge cakes, 
split them in halves, line a glass dish with the pieces ; 
mix together two wineglassfuls of Madeira wine or 
sherry, and one wineglassful of brandy ; with a teaspoon 
pour a little of this mixture over the layer of pieces; on 
this again put a layer of raspberry jelly, which can 
readily be made by putting a pot of raspberry jam in the 
oven ; in a few minutes it will be warm, when the liquid, 
which is the jelly, can be strained from it, and poured 
over the pieces. Now put the other layer of pieces, soak 
this with wine as before, but omit the raspberry. Make 
a custard as directed for boiled custard ; when cold, and 
just as the dish is going to table, pour the cold custard 
over, and sprinkle some ratafias on the top. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean and Polish Tables. —Wash the dirt and 
stains from the mahogany with vinegar. Then use the 
following furniture oil: Let one ounce of alkanet root 
and one ounce of rosepink be well pounded together, 
and mixed with one quart of cold-drawn lin.seed oil. 
Rub on the oil, wipe it off immediately with a fine linen 
cloth, and polish the table, or whatever it may be. 
When the tables are in good order, the oil need not bo 
used often. 

To Preserve Flowers in Water. —Mix a little carbo¬ 
nate of soda in the water, and it will keep the flowers a 
fortnight. 
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Two Ways of Washing Black Lace. — Carefully 
sponge the lace with gin, or, if preferred, with green 
tea, and wind it round and round a bottle to dry, as if 
^touched with an iron it would become glossy and have 
" a flattened appearance. Some persons fill the bottle 
with warm water, which causes the lace to dry more 
quickly. It must on no account be placed near the fire, 

; as it would lose its color, and have a rusty appear- 
' ance. 

Or .-—Scald some bran with boiling water, and dip the 
lace up and down in the bran and water when warm, 
and when clean, squeeze the water out, and shake the 
bran oflf. Lay it out, and pull out the edges, etc. Iron 
it between linen on a blanket, so that the iron does not 
glaze it. Or if lace is dipped in cold milk, and ironed in 
the same way, it will be found to clean it equally as 
well. 

To Restore a Crumpled Black Silk Dress.— Sponge 
the silk Avith spirits of wine, diluted with a little water. 
Then iroij. it on the wrong side, keeping a piece of mus¬ 
lin between the surface of the silk" and the hot iron. 
This will succeed perfectly with a black silk. 

Color for Wicker Baskets, or any Small Articles 
OF THE Kind. —Dissolve one stick of black sealing-wax 
and one stick of red in two ounces of spirits of wine. 
Lay it on with a small brush. 

Staining Wood. —To stain wood to imitate dark ma¬ 
hogany, make a decoction with a quarter of a pound of 
madder, one ounce of logwood, and two quarts of water. 
Wash the wood over with the decoction several times, 
alloAving it to dry thoroughly each time. Then slightly 
brush it over with water, in which pearlash is dissolved, 
in the proportion of a quarter of an ounce to a quart. 
For the color ot light mahogany, make the decoction in 
the same manner, but using, instead of the logwood, two 
ounces of fustic, or half an ounce of yellow berries, and 
brush on the liquid Avhile boiling hot. The tint may 
be varied by varying the proportion of these ingredi¬ 
ents. For wood which is already rather brown a good 
staining liquid may be made with dragon’s blood and 
turmeric in spirits of wine. 

To Imitate Ground Glass. —If one ounce of powdered 
gum tragacanth, in the white of six eggs, Avell beaten, 
be applied to a Avindow, it. will prevent the . rays of the 
sun from penetrating. 

Apple Wine. —Pure cider made from sound, dry ap- 
ple.5, as it runs from the press. Put sixty pounds of 
common brown sugar into fifteen gallons of the cider, 
and let it dissolA-e, then put the mixture into a clean 
barrel, and fill the barrel up to within two gallons of 
being full with clean cider; put the cask iu a cool place, 
leaving the bung out forty-eight hour.s, then put in the 
bung with a small vent until fermentation wholly 
ceases, and bung up tight, and iu one year the wine Avill 
be fit for use. This wine requires no racking; the 
longer it stands upon the lees the better. ^ 

Crystalline Pomade.— Mix four ounces of oil of 
almonds, /our ounces of best olive oil, one ounce of sper¬ 
maceti, two ounces of castor oil. Melt these in a cov¬ 
ered jar by the side of the fire ; then stir in seventy drops 
of the following perfume, which should have been pre¬ 
viously kept in a stopped phial. Then pour it into your 
cream jars, cover, and let it stand till cold. A cheaper 
perfume than the following, such as bergamot or al¬ 
mond flavor, which some people like, may well be used ; 
but the subjoined is the best: Mix together, and shake 
well in a stopped phial, eight drops of oil of cloves. 


tAventy-five drops of English oil of lavender, one drachm 
each of essence of bergamot and essence of lemon, and 
ten drops each of the oil of cassia and otto of roses. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

In answer to a request, a correspondent has kindly 
sent us the following receipt for “Old-fashioned Wed¬ 
ding-Cake, raised with yeast.” 

Take tAvo pounds of best wheat flour, and make dough 
as for bread or biscuit, Avith rich milk, and yeast sufli- 
cient to raise it. If it is made like biscuit, there will be 
a little shortening; if like bread, it Avill be without. It 
is of little consequence. Whilst the dough is rising, 
prepare a pound and a half of currants, nicely Avashed 
and dried, also a pound and a half of raisins, the seeds 
to be taken out. Tavo pounds of best sugar, pulverized 
and sifted, and one and a half of butter that is not too 
salt. The butter and sugar should be rubbed or worked 
together Avhen the dough is very light; the butter and 
sugar should be mixed with the dough, and also the 
yelks of tAvelve eggs well beaten. This noAV .should be 
Avorked together, with one or both hands, from three to 
six houi^s—the longer the better. This should now bo 
set away to rise again, generally through the night; 
when it is again very light, you add spices to your 
taste. The old spices were cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
mace, freely ; and cloves and allspice, sparingly. Some¬ 
times rose-Avater, orange-water, or grated oi-ange-peel, or 
fresh orange-peel chopped very fine, or a preparation of 
peach-stones, in any way. A few pits of meat of peach- 
stones, pounded and sifted, are an improvement, if very 
nicely put in, and in yery small quantity; but, as too 
much is very objectionable, it had better be. left out 
altogether, except in very skilful hands. These spices 
are uoav to be added, and one gill of best French brandy, 
or a glass of brandy, and a glass and a half of Avine. This 
now goes through another process of working, as long 
as before—as long as you have time or strength. Dur¬ 
ing this working process, you will add the whites of the 
twelve eggs, beaten as light as it is possible to make 
them. Work these a long time, and before you havo 
done working, put in a teaspoonful of saleratus, dis¬ 
solved in vinegar; work it in rapidly whilst it is effer- 
A'e.scing, and beat it all thoroughly together. Noav, if it 
is very light, put the dough into pans, which should bo 
hot and nicely buttered, and set them where they will 
rise again. Your fruit should in the mean time have 
been prepared: the citron, by cutting in small pieces ; 
the raisins and currants should have been swelled in a 
small quantity of warm or hot milk, and dried on a 
sieve. When your oven is ready, and the cake ready to 
go into it, put the fruit on the top of each cake (it is 
better to mix the raisins and currants before), and if 
they do not sink, press them gently Avith a spoon just 
below the surface, and put them immediately into the 
oven. I will not add to the length of this by giving 
directions about baking, but I should be glad at this 
point to put it into the hands of my old servant, who 
will make a good thing of anything she bakes ; for it is 
not too late now to spoil it by baking it badly; but I 
have learned by experience that, if a Avoman does not 
know how to bake, it is of little use to give her instruc¬ 
tions. I will, therefore, close, after I have added that 
this is a richer cake than is often made in this way, 
and that one-half or three-quarters the quantity men¬ 
tioned here, to the full amount of flour, viz., two pounds 
makes an excellent cake, and is far less injurious to 
digestion. 
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WOMAN; 

IX HER MARRIAGE RELATION. 

For the woman is the glory of the man.—1 Cor. xi. 7. 

That “ the Fall brought mankind into an estate of sin 
and misery’* is a true and graphic stating of the catas¬ 
trophe. 

What myriad forms of wickedness and wretchedness 
have, for nearly six thousand years of development, 
worked only to mar the beauty and perfectness and de¬ 
stroy the goodness and happiness of humanity! Have 
not the greater portion of these sins and woes, fertilizing 
earth with human blood, and darkening heaven with 
idol worship, thus making life in this world so miserable 
and so sorrowful, been the result of the fatal blight 
which disobedience to God’s law brought on the mar¬ 
riage relation of the sexes ? 

Consider how great was the change! The husband 
and wife, judged separately and condemned by Divine 
mercy as well as justice, to different forms of suffering 
as punishment for individual sin, could no longer be one 
in the sense of mutual love and trust in God, and con¬ 
sciousness of perfect love and confidence towards each 
other. This Eden unity was not possible when the 
wife was placed under the rule of her husband. 

Had Eve been created inferior to Adam in mind,"heart, 
and soul, where would have been her punishment? 
She would naturally and inevitably have fallen into 
this inferior condition. But if her natui*e was more re¬ 
fined than his, more spiritual—a nearer assimilation 
with the angelic, then to become subjected to the coarser, 
earthlier, more sensuous nature of man, would be a sad 
and humiliating lot. Much did she need the gracious 
promise of God that her Seed should at last triumph 
over the tempter who had wrought her woe; and that, 
although she must bear oppression and endure sorrow, 
yet she should not fall into the utter depths of sin; 
there should be “enmity” between her nature and the 
Spirit of Evil. 

Moreover, that the woman did at the creation hold the 
sovereignty of earth in equal trust with the man is as 
surely true as that, after the Fall, her husband was per¬ 
mitted to “rule over” her. God gave them joint do¬ 
minion (see Gen. chap. i. 2S); but Eve sought to be 
wise above her human condition. By this door sin had 
entered Eden. The effect of sin was to separate the 
creature from the Creator. The earthly triumphed over 
the heavenly ; the sensual over the moral. Man, with 
the strong arm, and stern will, and flei’ce passions, 
would, of necessity, bear rule; and that woman, with 
the promise of redemption “ hid in her heart,” was sub¬ 
jected to him, could not separate her happiness from 
his, but must, in humility and self-sacrifice, work out 
the moral sense of her sex through the physical strength 
of his, was the only way of improvement and salvation 
for the race. Even the Lord God, reverently speaking, 
could not have ordered the destiny of the woman other¬ 
wise, without destroying or circumscribing man’s free¬ 
dom of will, which doctrine lies at the foundation of 
humanity, “made in the image of God.” 


Yet Jehovah, by His special and moral providences,* 
could help the woman against her natural enemies— 
Satan and wicked men. This God has done from the 
day He made the promises of salvation sure to her in her 
glorious Seed. In the fulfilment of these promises the 
Bible is a record of God’s tender care over woman, par¬ 
ticularly in her marriage relation. 

The Eden law of union— one man toith one woman—' 
was not only made sacred by Divine institution, but it 
was inwoven into the natural laws of humanity, so 
that the proportion of the sexes to each other should be 
equal through all time. Polygamy and its kindred 
iniquities was and is the sin which most completely 
mars the image of God in man’s soul, inclining him to 
idolatry, and every “ corrupt imagination” and evil 
work; because it destroys more surely than any other 
sin the moral power and influences of woman. Here 
the whole scope, and strength, and subtlety of Satan’s 
temptations on the sensuous nature of men, have been 
put forth, and God’s help to the woman only could 
have saved the race from utter corruption and total 
extinction. 

We have seen how the Ahnighty helped the weakness 
of the first woman against her natural enemies—Satan 
and his seed—by giving to her keeping the immortal 
destiny of her husband and sous in the hope of the Re¬ 
deemer. 

Woman was again helped when the Flood swept 
away the ungodly from earth, and thus restored the 
sanctity of true marriage ; no polygamist was permitted 
to pollute the Ark. Also the special providence that 
shortened man’s life most wonderfully increased her 
moral influence in the family. Allow ten years as the 
period of childhood, when the mother's authority over 
her sons predominates; then compare the length of 
Noah's life with that of Moses, and it will be clear that 
woman’s power was greatly augmented when man’s 
life was shortened from 9')0 years to 120 years. 

When the Hebrew race was chosen to perpetuate a 
nation whence the mother of the Messiah was to have her 
origin, what special manifestations of God’s grace we 
see in the protection of women from the selfishness and 
the lusts of men I Thus Sarah was saved from the Egyp¬ 
tian king, and Rebekah was kept from Abimelech ; Leah, 
the hated but still the lawful wife of Jacob, was the 
mother of Judah, from whom “ Shiloh’’ came. 

The special providence of God had also kept the idola¬ 
trous Egyptian nation clear from polygamy—the only 
instance on record of the descendants of Ham living 
under the true law of marriage. Was it not wonderful 
that the sojournings of Jacob’s posterity four hundred 
years in the laud of Ham should thus be safe from those 
evil examples and polluting sins which made the nations 
around Canaan and throughout all the East, then as 
now, seem fitted only for destruction? 

* We term it a moral providence where Divine inter¬ 
position has evidently been exerted to advance the 
moral condition of an individual or a people ; giving the 
succession to Jacob ; .saving and training Moses, and 
preserving the Jews under Ahasuerus were each and all 
moral providences. 
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And when the Decalogne was thundered from Mount 
Sinai, how the hearts of the women must have swelled 
with thankfulness to God who compelled men to obey 
His moral law as strictly as they enjoined its rules on 
the women! 

The special laws of Moses are full of tender touches 
that show our heavenly Father’s love and care for his 
dependent daughters; some of these will be noted in our 
last paper. Yet we will add here that from Moses to 
Malachi the Old Testament laws and precepts sustained 
the Eden marriage relation as, God’s holy ordinance, 
and secured to the women of God’s chosen race, compared 
with the women of all heathen and Gentile nations, in¬ 
estimable privileges and blessings. 

And when, at the close of four thousand years, the 
moral sense or instinct of woman was nearly darkened, 
God sent forth His “ true light,” constrained men to see, 
and thus saved the race. The blessed Saviour reaffirmed 
the marriage law of Eden in a manner which shows it 
had never been set aside, that it could not be abrogated 
without destruction to ail social, moral, and religious 
improvement. 

The Apostles taught the same precepts of fidelity and 
purity in the family relation, and St. Paul, in his Epistle 
from which we have quoted, illustrates the strength 
and beauty of Christian piety in the sexes by declaring 
that man is tlie image and glory of God: hut the vxyman 
is the glory of the man. 

Let us reverently examine the meaning of this won¬ 
derful and divine declaration. 

An image is something ‘visible; the glory of God, 
which men see, is in the things Ho has created and in 
the laws by which these are governed: consequently to 
create or mahe and to govern by right laws is to show 
forth or be the “glory of God.” 

Man is the maker or creator on earth: he has the con¬ 
structive genius and the originating understanding 
which, combined with his physical strength and power 
of will, was to subdue the earth and make laws for its 
government. True, he cannot absolutely make or create 
a single particle of matter; but he can, by new combi¬ 
nations, create innumerable differences in the particles 
of matter, and make, apparently, new elements and new 
things. Man, therefore, represents on earth the Creator’s 
glory. / 

But to create or make out of God’s work new things is 
not man’s greatest glory ; to reach the highest elevation, 
he must worship God in spirit and in truth. 

Woman cannot create or make like man. She has not 
his constructive genius, and there seems au organic 
difference in the operations of their minds. That she 
reasons Intuitively or by inspiration, while he must plod 
through a regular sequence of logical arguments is ad¬ 
mitted by all writers on mental philosophy. There is 
another difference, however, which has not been noted. 
Woman never applies her intuitive reasoning to mechan¬ 
ical pursuits. It is the world of human life, not of in¬ 
animate things that she would move. Hence she works 
on mind, and for immortality; worshipping God in 
spirit and in truth ; and thus showing forth the beauty 
of moral goodness, she becomes the “glory of the man.” 

Hence it is sure that those who are seeking to elevate 
woman through indiustrial pursuits and competition 
with men in the arts will never succeed. The wife can¬ 
not work with materials of earth, build up cities, mould 
naarble forms, or discover new mechanical inventions to 
aid physical improvement. She has a holier vocation. 
She works in the elements of human nature: her orders 
of architecture are formed in the soul—obedience, tem¬ 
perance, truth, love, piety, these she must build up in 
the characters of her children. Often, too, she is called 
to repair the ravages and beautify the waste places 
which sin, care, and the desolating storms of life have 
made in the mind and heart of the husband she reve¬ 
rences, loves, and obeys. This task she should perform 
faithfully, but with humility : remembering that it was 
for woman’s sake Eden was forfeited, because Adam 
loved his wife better than his Creator ; and that man’s 
nature has to contend with a degree of depravity, into 
which the woman, through the grace of God, has never 
descended. 


Yes, the wife should be humble. She is dependent on 
her husband for the position she holds in society; she 
must rely on him for protection and support.' She should 
look up to him with reverence as “ the Saviour of the 
body,” and be obedient. Does any wife say that her 
husband is not worthy of this reverence? Then render 
it to the office with which God has invested him as head 
of the family ; but use your privilege of motherhood to 
train your sons so that each one may be worthy of love, 
reverence, and obedience from his own wife. Thus 
through your sufferings the world may be made better. 
Every faithful performance of private duty adds to the 
stock of public virtues. 

And man—should he not bear himself humbly, from 
the remembrance that to woman’s loving care he is 
indebted for preservation during helpless infancy ; that 
his mind took its impress from her daily teachings ; 
from her example he derives faith in those affections and 
virtues which are the life of the soul; that “God has 
chosen the weak things of this world to confound the 
things which are mighty,” and given to woman the 
moral sceptre under which every man must pass before 
he can be prepared to enter heaven. 

Humility is a Christian virtue equally needed by both 
sexes. Each sex having different endowments to which 
the other must give honor, all cause for boasting is re¬ 
moved from both: each should seek to promote the 
other’s happiness and glory, then the true happiness 
and glory of both would be won. 


OUR NATIONAL THANKSGIYIKG. 

Then he said unto them. Go your way, eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for wiiom 
nothing is prepared ; for this day is holy unto our Lord : 
neither be ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord is your 
strength.— Nehemiah viii. 10. 

Thus commanded the inspired leader of the Jews, 
when they kept the “Feast of Weeks;” in a time of 
national darkness and sore troubles shall we not recog¬ 
nize that the goodness of God never faileth, and that 
to our Father in heaven we should always bring the 
Thank.sgiving offering at the ingathering of the harvest ? 

Wise lawgivers and great patriots have acknowledged 
the salutary effect of appointed times for national re¬ 
unions which combine religious sentiment with domes¬ 
tic and social enjoyment; thus feelings of benevolence 
are awakened, and gratitude to the Giver of all our 
blessings is seen to be the great duty of life. Owing to 
the different economy of different churches, among Pro¬ 
testant denominations, except the Christian Sabbath, all 
our religious commemorations are partial and local. 

Can we not, then, following the appointment of Jeho¬ 
vah in the “ Feast of Weeks,” or Harvest Festival, estab¬ 
lish our yearly Thanksgiving as a permanent American 
National Festival, which shall he cddrraied on the last 
Thursday in November in every State of our Union ? 
Indeed it has been nearly accomplished. For the last 
twelve or fourteen years, the States have made ap¬ 
proaches to this unity. In 1859 thirty States and three 
Territories held the Thanksgiving Festival on the same 
day—the last Thursday in November. It was also cele¬ 
brated that year and the following on board several of 
the American fleets—ships in the Indian Ocean, the Medi¬ 
terranean, and on the Brazil station: by the Americans 
in Berlin at our Prussian Embassy; in Paris and iu 
Switzerland ; and American missionaries have signified 
their readiness to unite in this Festival if it should be 
established on a particular day which can be known as 
the American Thanksgiving. 

Then, in every quarter of the globe our nationality 
would be recognized in connection with our gratitude 
to the Divine giver of all our blessings. The pious and 
loving thought that every American was joining in 
heart with the beloved family at home and with the 
church to which he belonged, would thrill his soul with 
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the purest feelings of patriotism and the deepest emotions 
of thankfulness for his religious enjoyments. 

Would it not he of groat advantage, socially, nation¬ 
ally, religiously, to have the day of our American 
Thanksgiving positively settled ? Putting aside the sec¬ 
tional feelings and local incidents that might he urged 
by any single State or isolated Territory that desired to 
choose its own time, would it not be more noble, more 
truly American, to become nationally in unity when we 
offer to God our tribute of joy and gratitude for the 
blessings of the year ? 

Taking this view of the case, would it not bo better 
that the proclamation which appoints Thursday the 
26th of November (1S63) as the day of Thanksgiving for 
the people of the United States of America should, in the 
first instance, emanate from the President of the Kepub- 
lic—to be applied by the Governors of each and every 
State, in acquiescence with the chief executive adviser ? 

STANZAS. 

BY L. S. D. L. 

On ! let me rest in a shaded nook, 

With the green boughs arching o’er me. 

And losing my sense in some ’witching book, 

Forget the sad life before me. 

And the hum of the drowsy droning bee 
Shall teach me to idle the hours ; 

And the perfume that comes o’er the scented lea 
Shall be sweeter than jasmine bowers. 

And the gentle sigh of the low west wind 
Shall plead like an earnest lover, 

Till the charm of the book is gone from my mind— 

As I carelessly fold its cover. 

And dream of a voice that is sweeter far 
Thau the tone of that zephyr lowly— 

Ah! I worship “ a bright particular star,” 

And the beaming is pure and holy. 

But alas! for love, and alas! for me. 

The disk of my life is clouded ; 

And ’neath the boughs of*the drooping tree, 

I know that my grief is shrouded. 

And I weep my tears like the falling rain, 

And I give all my fruitless sighing 

To the low west wind that taught me to plain— 

Will it tell Him I’m slowly dying ? 

“The Pen is Mightier than the Sword. ’’—Among 
the absolute necessaries of life we must reckon the pen. 
There is no interest in our business, no article of service 
or of ornament in our hands that we might not dispense 
with more easily than with the pen. In this little helper 
we hold the power of consolation to the afflicted, and of 
conversation with the absent; it is the regulator of daily 
routine, the interpreter of domestic affections, and the 
soother of individual cares and heart-sorrows. It is the 
supporter of law, the counsellor of duty, the expounder 
of the world’s doings in its record of daily news; essen¬ 
tial to the heart of the lover and the hand of the warrior, 
to the officer of justice and the teacher of Divine Truth. 
The pen is an institution. Therefore a good pm is of 
inestimable importance to all who write. 

After nearly two years’ experience of their merits we 
can conscientiously commend the gold pens of Dir. A. 
Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York, as the best and 
most perfect writing instrument we ever used. 


“Faith.”— This new and beautiful engraving of Pal¬ 
mer’s celebrated statue has been lately published in Bos¬ 
ton, by the well-known firm of J. E. Tilton & Co. We 
do not know a more charming picture for the family 
room than this perfect work. 


The Widows of the War.— We have seen it stated 
that nineteen thousand widows have (or had some months 
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ago) applied for pensions at the War Office in Washing¬ 
ton. What sorrows and sufferings are here recorded! 
The greater portion of these women are made widows in 
their youth. God only can know the grief of these life- 
mourners. 


Whitestown Seminary. —We have before us the Cata¬ 
logue of this remarkably flourishing institution, now 
numbering over four hundred students of both sexes. 
The success of this plan of education deserves particular 
notice, which we hope to give before this year closes. 

Errata. —In the last number, p. 186, second column, 
third line from the close of the first article, for “ Mon” 
read “Mo.” 

To OUR Correspondents. —The following articles are 
accepted: “Lost and Won”—“Forsaken”—“Sabbath 
Mora”—“The Vesper”—and “Sibyl.” 

These articles are declined, for want of room in some 
instances, in others for want of finish. Many articles 
are marred by the haste or carelessness of the writers. 
As we can only accept a very limited number, those who 
favor us with their productions should make the.se per¬ 
fect as possible: “Linden Hall” (when we need prose 
the writer will h§ar from us)—“I want to go Home” 
(we are sorry to decline this, but it is a memento for the 
home circle, not for the world)—“A Eeminiscence”— 
“Woman”—“My Own”—“A Hard Case”—“The Last 
and the Best”—“ Critics and their Mistakes”—“ In the 
Vapors” (the writer can do better—we are not now “in 
need”)—“Example better than Precept”—“Sonnet”— 
“The Gathering Storm”—“A Plea”—and “War.” 

We have other MSS. on hand to be noticed next month. 

The author of “ My Friend,” etc., can have manuscript 
by sending to Mr. Godey, 323 Chestnut Street. 

Miss K. E. Story respectfully declined. 


5tprtnuiit. 

BYJNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


CHARACTERISTICS OP THE A.MERICAN PEOPLE. 

It has been truly said of the Americans that they are 
a “fast people.” They come into the world in a hurry, 
pass through in a hurry, and die in a hurry. 

How shall the tide of death be checked? How shall 
the stamina and vital resistance of our population be 
increased ? This, we repeat, is to be done by the diffu¬ 
sion of sound hygienic knowledge among the people. 
And women must be the principal agents in this great 
health reform. They must correct their own bad habits 
of living-the work must begin at home; the fountain 
must be purified before the streams of health can flow 
out for the healing of the nations. Then may woman 
go forth as a missionary and preacher of health. Then 
with the personal charms with which nature has so 
richly endowed her, and with these charms all glowing 
in the radiant beauty of blooming health, she will be 
able to present in herself an argument so conclusive of 
the benefits of obedience to physiological laws, that her 
precepts will be irresistible. Then, with the aid of the 
press, by daily social intercourse, by visiting the poor 
and the sick, and by united organized systematic effort, 
the physical and moral regeneration of the world may 
be accomplished. In this way only may we hope for 
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I)liysical regeneration; and we might add that without 
this all hopes of a moral millenium are vain and delu¬ 
sive. For while God continues to operate by ordinary 
natural laws, we cannot with any show of reason expect 
a moi’al, without a physiological millenium. These 
must go hand in hand. A people besotted by sensual 
indulgences—a people who live in habitual violations 
of the laws of their being, can never attain to the high¬ 
est point of Christian’perfection. To believe otherwise 
destroys the unity of design which is the beauty, glory, 
and perfection of the works of the great Creator. If this 
doctrine is not true, then the conclusion is, that all are 
not “parts of one stupendous whole;” and that the 
grand machinery of the universe would work just as 
well if one great link were stricken out. 

now TO MANAGE CHILDREN. 

When a child is hurt, never hush it up ; it is an inex¬ 
cusable barbarity; it is lighting against nature; it is 
repressing her instincts; aud for the same reason, if 
physical punishment is inflicted on a child, never re¬ 
press its crying ; it is a perfect brutality. Cases are on 
record where children have been thrown into convulsions 
in their efforts to silence ; and very little less hurtful is 
it to hire them to silence. A thousandfold better is it to 
soothe by kindly words and acts, and divert the mind 
by telling stories, or by explaining pictures, or by pro¬ 
viding with new toys. We have many a time, in our 
professional experience as to sick children, found more 
benefit to be derived from a beautiful or interesting toy, 
than from a dose of physic. The greatest humanity a 
mother can exhibit in respect to her sick child is to 
divert it, divert it, DIVERT IT, in all the pleasing 
ways possible, as we ourselves, who are larger children, 
feel sometimes really sick, when a cheerful-faced and 
much loved friend has come in, and before we knew it, 
we had forgotten that anything was the matter with us. 
— Hull's Journal of Health. 




Owing to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 

From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE CASTLE'S HEIR. A Novel in Real Life. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “Verner’s Pride,” “East 
Lynne,” “The Channings,” etc. Of the many works 
from this lady’s pen, “ The Castle’s Heir” is one of the 
best. It is similar in character to “ Verner’s Pride,” 
which it equals in interest. The story opens with a 
catastrophe, and the results of this catastrophe are suf¬ 
ficiently important to engross the reader’s attention 
through two volumes, when everything ends happily. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. A Miscellany of Popular An¬ 
tiquities in connection with the Calendar, including 
Anecdote, Biography and History, Curiosities of Litera¬ 
ture and Oddities of Human Life and Character. Part 14 
received. Price 20 cents. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. The best Ency- 
clopsedia published. Part 63 received. Price 20 cents. 

AT ODDS. By the Baroness Tautphoeus, author of 


“Quits,” “The Initials,” etc. The sale of this work 
has been immense. Everybody that has read the “ In¬ 
itials,” and who has not, should have a copy of “At 
Odds.” 

LOST AND SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, au¬ 
thor of “Stuart of Dunleath,” etc. Mrs. Norton has 
written a brave and excellent book in extenuation of the 
errors of a certain class of unfortunates, and in condem¬ 
nation of the treatment which they receive at the hands 
of society. It is in the shape of a novel, with well de¬ 
vised plot, and original and well-drawn characters. 
We tru.st its readers, while they are absorbed in the 
story, will not entirely overlook its moral. 

From Frederick Leypoldt, Philadelphia:— 

“ WHO BREAKS—PAYS.” By the author of “ Cousin 
Stella,” “ Skirmishing,” etc. This is the first volume of 
a “Foreign Library” which Mr. Leypoldt proposes to 
issue, and if this be a fair sample of the works of which 
it will be composed, it promises to be a valuable addi¬ 
tion to our literature. “Who Breaks—Pays”—the title 
quoted from an Italian proverb—is delightfully written. 
Though a love-story, the struggles for Italian indepen¬ 
dence in 1848 are incidentally introduced, the author 
being evidently a warm espouser of republicanism. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE ON A GEORGIAN 
PLANTATION IN 1838, 1839. By Frances Anne Kem¬ 
ble. This book has not been recently written to please 
popular sentiment; but is a transcript of a journal, in 
the form of letters, addressed by the author, then Mrs. 
Butler, to a friend in the north, during her residence on 
her husband’s plantation on the coast of Georgia. Mrs. 
Butler went to the South possessing all an Englishwo¬ 
man’s hatred of slavery, and her experiences as an eye¬ 
witness and as a veritable mistress of a plantation, only 
served to strengthen her feelings of repugnance to the 
whole system. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
LATE HON. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, LL. D. By 
Talbot W. Chalmers, aminister of the Collegiate Church, 
New York. The life of this eminent politician and 
Christian gentleman will find many interested readers 
among members of all parties, as with it is interwoven 
much of the political history of his time. The title-page 
is faced by an excellent steel engraving of the subject of 
the memoir. 

A POINT OF HONOR. A Novel. By the author of 
“The Morals of May-Fair,” “ Creeds,” etc. An English 
story, the interest of which turns upon Gifford Mohun, 
a country squire of irreproachable descent, refusing to 
marry Jane Grand, to whom he is engaged, because there 
is found to be a stain upon her father’s name; and, after 
years spent in the wildest dissipation, being entrapped 
by the wiles of the daughter of a deceased gambler. 

SCIENCE FOR THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY. Part 
I. Natural History. By Worthington Hooker, M. D. 
This book treats of the laws which control the opera¬ 
tions of nature, in a style easy of comprehension and 
entertaining. Its pages are filled with numerous illus- 
tratious. 

THE ELEMENTS OP ARITHMETIC. Designed for 
Children. By Elias Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Natu¬ 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and au¬ 
thor of “A Course of Mathematics,” etc. This book is 
designed for the training of the very youthful student 
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in mental arithmetic. It is very thorough in its method, 
and we cannot doubt that the pupil who masters it will 
be prepared in a superior manner to undertake the study 
of arithmetic in its higher branches. 

WILLSON’S PRIMARY SPELLER. By Marcius Will- 
son. A simple and progressive course of lessons in 
spelling, with reading and dictation exercises, and the 
elements of oral and written compositions. 

From Carleton, Now York, through Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

IN THE TROPICS. By a Settler in Santo Domingo. 
With an Introductory Notice by Richard B. Kimball, 
author of “ St. Leger,” “ Undercurrents,” etc. This is a 
rose-tinted picture of life in the West Indies. It details 
the experience of a New York clerk, who, being tired of 
city life, sought himself a home in the island of St. Do¬ 
mingo, and, with very little capital as a basis, in the 
space of a single year, paid for a farm of forty acres, built 
a small cottage, besides doing many other notable things, 
all from the products of his own industry aided by 
modern farming utensils. If we are to believe him, the 
climate of this portion of the tropics, at least, is the 
most healthy, vegetation the most generous and luxu¬ 
rious, landed proprietors the most gentlemanly and 
open-hearted, and the blacks the most faithful and 
obliging, of any in the world. The author says: Un¬ 
der the warm sun of the tropics white workingmen and 
machinery will yet open the grandest field of civiliza¬ 
tion ever realized.” 

ROCKFORD ; or, Sicnslnne and Storm. By Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Umsted, author of “Southwold.” Mrs. Um- 
sted has written an attractive story, but not one pos¬ 
sessing high literary merit. There are certain specimens 
of what the worthy “Country Parson” would call 
“veal” in her style, and much that is intended to be 
sprightly is realiy tame. However, the red-haired young 
lady, with her quartette of lovers, makes a very passable 
heroine, and will find numerous sympathizers. By the 
way, let girls with auburn locks take courage. Red 
heads seem likely to become the fashion, if authors can 
make them so ; for during the last few weeks we have 
read of scarcely less than a dozen heroines—every one 
of them beauties—who possessed this peculiarity. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia:— 

A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD. By the author of ' 
“ Amy Herbert.” This anonymous author has acquired 
a reputation as an excellent writer of serai-religious 
novels for the young. The present work is of this char¬ 
acter. The story opens with its heroine still in the 
school-room—an awkward, unlovable girl in appear¬ 
ance, yet at heart full of generous qualities. Girls will 
be specially pleased and edified with this story. 

THE NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY. By Justus 
von Liebig. Edited by John Blyth, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry in Queen’s College, Cork. In this work 
Baron Liebig gives the public his mature views on agri¬ 
culture, after sixteen years of experiments and reflection. 
The fundamental basis of this work is that the food of 
plants is of inorganic nature, and that every one of the 
elements of food must be present in a soil for the proper 
growth of a plant. 

THE HOLY WORD IN ITS OWN DEFENCE. Ad¬ 
dressed to Bishop Coleneo, and all other earnest seekers 
after truth. By Rev. Abiel Silver, of New York, author 
of “ Lectures on the Symbolic Character of the Sacred 


Scriptures. ” The Rev. Mr. Silver attacks Bishop Colenso 
from the point of view occupied by members of the New 
Jerusalem Church. His aim is to prove that the Scrip¬ 
tures bear evidence within themselves of their divine 
origin. The “science of correspondences,” as promul¬ 
gated by Swedenborg, is made a strong point in his 
argument. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE THOUGHT IN RE¬ 
FERENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Adam 
Storey Farrar, M. A. Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. This book comprises eight lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford in 1862. Their author, 
before thought was ever given to the writing of these 
lectures, spent much time in a careful examination of 
free-thinking—using the term as applied to religion—in 
its various forms, that he might be the better prepared, 
in understanding the points from which it is attacked, 
to defend the Christian faith. He enters deeply and 
thoroughly into his subject, and leaves no error uncor¬ 
rected, no sophism uncxposed, and no difficulty unex¬ 
plained. 

WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO COOK IT. By Pierre 
Blot, late Editor of the “ Almanack Gastronomique,” of 
Paris, and other gastronomical works. This book con¬ 
tains over one thousand receipts, systematically and 
practically arranged. These receipts include the sim¬ 
plest and most inexpensive, as well as the most difficult 
dishes. It is, therefore, a book suited to the wants of 
every grade of establishment, and will, as it deserves, 
have extensive sale. 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By Hugh Miller, author of 
“ The Old Red Sandstone,” etc. Edited, with a preface, 
by Mrs. Miller. This is not only an excellent book but 
exceedingly interesting. The notices of the Scottish 
poets Burns and Ferguson are beautiful. The Tales 
which follow and complete the volume are life-like pic¬ 
tures of manners and characters. The stories of the 
supernatural are told with a simplicity far more exciting 
than anything which can be wrought ou\ with ornate 
sentences and stilted expressions. This work will be a 
favorite home volume for family reading. 

THE STORY OF MY CAREER, as a Student at Frei¬ 
berg and Jena, and as Professor at Halley Breslau, and 
Berlin. By Heinrich Steffens. Translated by William 
Leonhard Gage. This is a translation from the German, 
or rather it is the conversations of a prosy German work 
into piquant, pleasant English. One of the old classics, 
Addison, we believe, recommended reducing bulky 
quartos to their quintescence. This rule has been fol¬ 
lowed most successfully with the book before us. Leav¬ 
ing out the prosings that swell the work to ten large 
volumes in the original, the editor has given us a very 
interesting little work in which we are brought into the 
society of Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, Schelling Muller, and 
many other German celebrities, among these we must 
not omit Blucher, under whom Steffens served in the 
campaigns of 1813 and ’14. He tells the story of the bat- 
tles.of Marengo and Austerlitz, and records the flashing 
transit of Napoleon the 1st through the history of Ger¬ 
many at that period. It is a book to be very popular 
now in our country. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— • 

WEAK LUNGS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM STRONG. 
By Dio Lewis, M. D. A book like this is worth a dozen 
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treatises on medicine. Its prescriptions, which consist 
in temperance, pure air, and exercise, if faithfully fol¬ 
lowed, are, without doubt, such as will benefit consump¬ 
tive invalids, as well as correct a tendency toward con¬ 
sumption and many other diseases. It is a trite proverb 
that “ an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure 
and if people wish to act upon it, we know of no better 
way than to procure this hook and follow its advice. 

OUT-DOOR PAPERS. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. This is a hook similar in tone, though different 
in character, from the one just mentioned by Dr. Lewis. 
It is a collection of essays which appeared originally in 
the Atlantic Monthly. Though treating of various sub¬ 
jects, they nearly all hear upon the imperative necessity 
for air and exercise to develop men and women as they 
should ho, both physically and mentally. The essay 
entitled “The Murder of the Innocents,” is well worth 
the consideration of every parent and teacher in the 
land. 

From Lorixg, Boston, through F. Letpoldt, Phila¬ 
delphia :— 

FAITH GARTNET’S GIRLHOOD. By the author of 
“Boys at Chequasset.” The author says: “I began 
this story for young girls. It has grown, as they grow, 
to womanhood. It is a simple record of something of 
the thought and life that lies between fourteen and 
twenty.” Tho thoughts, aspirations, and troubles of 
girlhood are described with surpassing truthfulness. A 
religious tone pervades the whole work, which does not 
prevent the style from being lively, with occasional 
touches of quaint humor. 


John's 

Our September number commences with a plate en¬ 
titled “A Happy Party,” which for elaborateness of 
engraving, perhaps, has never been surpassed. Inde¬ 
pendent of thj3 engraving it is a truly beautiful scene. 
We wish the juveniles of our subscribers many such 
happy parties. The landscape in this picture is admi¬ 
rably engraved. 

Our Fashion-plate—and wo cling to this title, “ Our 
Fashion-plate”—is a specimen of gorgeous coloring, 
never surpassed. If we could only find room for the 
many letters upon the subject of our fashion-plates, we 
should he pleased to publish them. Those from dress¬ 
makers we particularly appreciate, because they best 
know, or ought to, what is preferred and what is not, 
what is fashionable and what is not. We can find room 
for only one:— 

“Living in a town not exactly a city, but almost, I 
find your Lady’s Book a most unerring guide to the 
prevalent fashions. If I happen to suggest anything 
that is not in Godey, I am immediately set right. I have 
taken several other magazines, and I find from results 
that yours is the only true guide to the prevailing fash¬ 
ions.” 

“ Shaving for a Beard.” A humorous engraving, es¬ 
pecially addressed to those who wish to indulge in 
shaving. No reference to the Board of Brokers. 

New Styles for Sea-shore, Country, and other Bonnets. 
We ask especial attention to the great variety we offer 
in this number. 

Brodie again contributes one of his specialties; and 
Brodie is celebrated the Union over for his cloak and 
mantilla fashions. 

Headdresses are also given in this number, entirely 
novel. 


“ Husks.” —We concluded this admirable story in our 
last number; and competent critics, and our general 
readers say—and their opinion is worth a thousand of 
others—that nothing from the pen of any American au¬ 
thor has ever equalled the last portion of “ Husks.” We 
think so, too, and without putting our opinion in oppo¬ 
sition to others, we still think it is woi'th something; 
and we say that “Husks,” as an American novel, has 
never been surpassed, indeed we may say equalled. 
Numerous have been the requests to copy it, such has 
been its popularity, but our answer has invariably been 
that the copyright is the author’s, and she should benefit 
by it. “ Husks” in book form would sell well, and we 
recommend the author to publish it in that form. Next 
month we will commence a new stoiy by the author of 
“Husks,” Marion Harland, which will run through 
two numbers, October and November, and in December 
number we will publish . 

A CHRISTMAS STORY, BY MARION HARLAND. 

Young Ladies Seminary for Boarding and Day 
Pupils. —Mrs. • Gertrude J. Cary, Principal, No. 1617 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The nineteenth session 
of this school will commence September 14th, 1863. 

The course of study pursued embraces the fundamen¬ 
tal and higher branches of a thorough English education. 
Particular attention is given to the acquisition of the 
French language, and a resident French Teacher fur¬ 
nishes every facility for making it the medium of daily 
intercourse. Mrs. Cary gives personal attentiou to tho 
instruction of her pupils, aided by experienced lady 
teachers, and the best professional talent in the city. It 
is her constant endeavor to secure an equal development 
of body, mind, and heart, and the formation of habits of 
neatness and industry. 

Mrs. S. J. Hale, Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. J. 
Jenkins, D. D., Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D., Louis 
A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia ; Rev. J. N. Candee, D. D., 
Galesburg, Ill. ; Louis H. Jenkins, Jacksonville, Ill.; 
Rev. George Dutfield, Jr., Adrian, Mich. 

Circulars sent on application. 

Our readers have lost a valuable contributor. Mrs. 
Lucy N. Godfrey, the author of “ Aunt Sophie’s Visits,” 
died at her residence in Bethlehem, Yt., on the 21st of 
May last. All who know her unassuming character, 
and the rich treasures of her soul, will cherish her 
memory with fond affection. We think we have one or 
two articles from her pen still unpublished. 

The Portland Trumpet wants to know why worn-out 
editors are not sent abroad by tho patrons of their paper 
for the benefit of their health. Ministers frequently are. 

We thank Mr. A. I. Mathews, of New York, manufac¬ 
turer of Venetian Hair Dye and Arnica Hair Gloss, for 
the following, in answer to a correspondent 

New York, June 21dth, 1863. 

Editor Godby’s Lady’s Book—Sir: I notice in the 
July number, “A subscriber wishes to inquire the best 
mode of making paste for scrap books, to keep them 
from being so stiff.” 

If he will use a paste made of glue and sugar, two 
parts of the former to one of the latter (by weight), dis¬ 
solved in sufficient water to make it quite thin, he will 
have the desired article. It should be prepared in a 
water bath, like an ordinary glue pot, and used warm. 
White glue is preferable. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

The Musical Monthly ,—The sixth and seventh nnm- 
hers of this new and popular periodical are now ready, 
containing a variety of delightful music, which, if pur¬ 
chased in the regular way, would cost nearly the price 
of a whole year’s subscription to the Monthly. A new 
composition by Brinley Richards, Warblings at Dawn, 
quite as beautiful and effective as his famous Warblings 
at Eve, is given entire in the seventh number, in addition 
to the Gilt Edge Polka, and an exquisite new ballad; 
the price of the whole being but 25 cents to those who 
subscribe by the year. The sixth number contains an 
equal amount and variety of the very best piano music. 

To those who at the outset doubted our ability to give 
80 much music regularly at the price, we would say 
that so far from failing in our terms, we intend if pos¬ 
sible still further to increase the amount. The Monthly 
Ss already established upon a firm basis. No one need 
Lesitate to subscribe iu the fear that the work will fail. 
Those who delay may lose the early numbers, as we 
shall not print more than are actually needed. That 
the work will be one of permanent value there can be no 
question, and the outward beauty of the publication 
must make it an ornament to any piano or centre-table 
in the land. Subscriptions are still received at $3 00 
per annum, and the back numbers will be sent if de¬ 
sired. Single numbers are 50 cents each, or any three 
numbers will be sent as samples for $1 00. All commu¬ 
nications, subscriptions, etc. mryst be sent addressed J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post Office, Philadel¬ 
phia. 

New Sheet Music. —H. M. Higgins, Chicago, one of the 
most enterprising publishers in the West, has just issued, 
at 25 cents each, Vesper Bells Polka, a beautiful compo- 
Bition; La Serena Polka, by Anguera; La Consuelo, 
pretty Valse Espagnole, by the same ; Elsinore, Grand 
waltz by Schirner; Venona Waltz by Lampard; Volun¬ 
teer Guard’s Quickstep, same popular composer; Night¬ 
ingale and Emma Mazourkas, both by Herman Schirner, 
and both very pretty. Also, by the same, a brilliant 
and showy transcription of the Alpine Horn, intended 
for advanced performers; this is a fine, showy piece, 
price 35 cents. 

The same publisher issues several fine songs and bal¬ 
lads by the favorite song writers, J. P. Webster, Towne 
of the Continental Vocalists, and others. A Sunbeam 
and Shadow, 25; Wouldn’t You Like to Know ? to poetry 
by Saxe, 25; Scott and the Veteran, 30; and Brother 
and the Fallen Dragoon, 35, are all fine songs by the 
former. Mr. Towne’s new compositions are Old Friends 
Meet Together, 25 ; The Plains of Tennessee (On Picket 
Guard at Stone River), 25; and Under the Ice, a fine 
quartette, .30. My Valley Home, and Twilight Musings, 
are two beautiful melodies by Frank Howard, each 30. 
I’ve been Dreaming of You, Jessie, is a touching ballad 
by W. S. Pitts, 25 cents. We can commend any of these 
songs and pieces to our musical friends. 

We can, as usual, send any of the above pieces to any 
address; also the following new pieces; Moss Basket 
Waltz, a very graceful and pleasing Valse Souvenir, by 
Sara L. Cassidy, 25. Musings at Twilight, charming 
nocturne by Fritz Spindler, .30. An Alpine Farewell, 
nocturne by Riche, 25. March Militaire by Glover 30. 
And a beautiful new edition, in colored wrappers, of 
Brinley Richards’ celebrated melody, Warblings at 
Eve, 35. 

All orders must be addressed, to Philadelphia, to 

J. Starr Hollowat. 

23* 


A WAG a few years since procured some eye-wash of a 
quack oculist in this city to be applied to a glass eye 
which he wore. The onulist, not being very sharp- 
sighted, discovered there was some defect in the eye, 
but thought it so trifling that he warranted a cure or no 
pay. The wag took the wash and departed. In a week 
or so after, he returned with the empty vial, and appa¬ 
rently in great distress.—“ Oh, doctor! doctor!” said he, 
“ your stuff has wholly destroyed my eye !” at the same 
time opening the lids of the empty socket with his fin¬ 
ger, to the horror of the gasping and staring oculist.— 
“ Is it possible? can it be possible?” exclaimed the eye- 
tinker. “ I never knew my medicine to operate so 
before. Well, my dear sir, I can do nothing less than 
return you your money.” “ But you must do more, sir. 
What is five dollars to be compared with the loss of an 
eye?” replied the wag. “If you will give me two hun¬ 
dred dollars, I will sign a pledge never to expose you ; 
but if you do not I will prosecute you forthwith, and 
you are a ruined man. ” The quack forked over a cheque 
for the amount and the fellow cut stick. 

These lines are respectfully dedicated to an unknown 
friend, who has sent me Godey’s Lady’s Book for the 
past year. I certainly do appreciate the kindness ; and 
when I peruse its pages, I cannot refrain from feeling a 
sense of gratitude to that unknown friend, whoever it 
may be. 

Dear nameless friend, to me unknown. 

Thy kindness has to me been shown 
By sending, on its peaceful way. 

This monthly—best of all the day. 

I love to turn its ladened leaves, 

And view its precious golden sheaves, 

So full of grains of priceless lore, 

. To enrich the mind with heavenly store. 

Each picture, leaf, and word is dear, 

Because I see in fancy there 
An image of the one who sends 
This monthly to a grateful friend. 

Kind giver, may the months to come, 

Find still this token in the home. 

And she who reads will ever pray 
For numerous blessings on thy way. 

A REMARKABLE instance of the advantage which medi¬ 
cal men may derive from chemistry has been published 
in the reports of the hospital Hotel Dieu, at Paris. A 
young student wrote a thesis in which he showed that 
gangrene and deficiency of oxygen were to be regarded 
as cause and effect. Dr. Laugier, surgeon-in-chief of the 
hospital, having a case of spontaneous gangrene under 
his care, proceeded to test the theory. The patient, a 
man of seventy-five years of age, had the disease in one 
foot, one toe was mortified, and the whole member was 
in danger. The diseased part was inclosed in an appa¬ 
ratus contrived to disengage oxygen continuously, and 
in a short time the gangrene was arrested, and the foot 
recovered its healthy condition. A similar experiment 
tried upon another patient equally aged, was equally 
successful, from which the inference follows that treat¬ 
ment with oxygen is an effectual remedy for a disease 
which too often infests hospitals. 

Ohio. 

We had a large party at our house, and mamma made 
some cakes taken from Receipt Department; and I am 
delighted to tell you that I heard several ladies say that 
they were the best cakes they ever tasted. We have 
been obliged to furnish many of our’'friends with the 
receipt. W. V. M. 
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Paris Correspondence. —Several very brilliant and 
animated balls have taken place lately, and a few more 
are talked of for the close of the month. Several mar¬ 
riages are on the tapis, marking the close of the gay 
season. Upon the occasion of one of these, which is to 
take place in a few days, the Hotel de Castellano was 
thrown open for an evening reception, of which the 
signing of the marriage-contract was to make the prin¬ 
cipalTo give your readers some slight idea how 
differently most of the important acts of life are carried 
on in this country from what they are in our own, I am 
tempted to ask them to follow me for a while into the 
handsome saloons of this modern nobleman’s residence, 
which some years ago acquired a well-deserved celeb¬ 
rity from the artistic taste which presided over and 
directed 'ii& fetes, still remembered in the higher circles 
of Parisian society. 

The Hotel Castellane contains on the ground floor a 
handsome suit of reception rooms, known under the 
names of the marble saloon, the statue gallery, the ta¬ 
pestry saloon, etc. etc., fitted up as the various names 
import. All these were thrown open to the numerous 
but chosen guests, who were on that evening to sign, or 
witness the signature of the marriage contract between 
Madlle. de Castellane, the young and charming daughter 
of the house, and the bearer of an illustrious name, well 
known in French annals. The trousseau of the bride, 
provided by the parents of the young lady, the Corbeille 
de marriage, presented by the bridegroom, and contain¬ 
ing, as usual on such occasions, the most magnificent 
shawls, laces, and jewels, and the various wedding gifts 
offered by relatives and friends, were all laid out for 
inspection (and, doubtless, admiration) on tables in the 
various saloons above spoken of. The care with which 
the various articles had been classed, so as to accord 
best, or form a striking contrast with, the locale in 
which they were placed, showed no small skill of 
arrangement on the part of the designer. Thus, whilst 
the various articles of linen, displaying marvels of em¬ 
broidery, fine stitching, and elaborate workmanship, 
were exhibited in a plain, large saloon, rather austerely 
fitted up with Gothic furniture and carved woods, the 
diamonds, pearls, and other jewels heaped on the fair 
bride, sparkled in the tapestry chamber, amid profusions 
of laces for flounces, shawls, robes, bridal veils, and a 
thousand other articles of female wear, the brilliancy of 
the gems, and light, exquisite texture of the laces, re¬ 
lieving, and at the same time showing off, the rare and 
precious hangings of the room. Rich shawls, furs, and 
velvets, the contents of the Corbeille, were laid out in the 
Statue Gallery, as well as many articles of massive 
plate, presented to the young couple by wealthy rela¬ 
tives on either side. The richest silks, satins and bro¬ 
cades, in such abundance as to make one wonder when 
such things could be worn out, were thrown in heaps 
on the dixuns, causeuses, and tables of a beautifully fit¬ 
ted up modern drawing-room and coquettishly fur¬ 
nished boudoir adjoining. Amidst these costly adjuncts 
to a French marriage in high life, where the contracting 
parties are rich, the friends and acquaintances invited, 
wandered for a couple of hours, admiring, examining, 
and commenting on all this luxurious display, and no 
doubt pronouncing the bride a most enviable being, and 
the whole affair a most happy one. 

Meanwhile in an adjoining room, a massively fitted 
up library, sat the Notaire (the same identical Notaire, 
we have all seen some time or other in any French xau- 
deeiUe comedy), with the marriage contract, the 


object of the evening’s reunion, before him, passing the 
pen from one gloved hand to another, sparkling with 
gems, the one important fact of the evening, though per¬ 
haps the least regarded, being the signature to be affixed 
to this document. As a matter of pride, the family on 
such occasions invite the highest and most distinguished 
persons among their circle of acquaintances to perform 
this act, and many of the best known names in France 
were collected together in the Hotel Castellane on the 
evening in question for this purpose. 

Great excitement and curiosity prevail in private 
circles here on the subject of three representations got 
up for charitable purposes by Mme. Tascher de la Fagerie, 
to be given at the hotel of the Countess de Meyendorff. 
These are to consist of a series of tableaux vivants, the 
subjects taken from some of the best-known works of 
great artists. Most of the leading beauties of the day, 
foreign as well as French, are to take part in these tab- 
leaux, which are being got up with the greatest care and 
minute attention to all the details of the originals. The 
first of these soirees takes place this evening, and it is 
said that nearly as many tickets of admission have been 
already refused as the saloons of the hotel are capable 
of admitting. The rush for the second soirde may there¬ 
fore be expected to be tremendous. 

The Prince Imperial, now seven years old, is a fine 
boy, bearing a marked resemblance to his mother about 
the lower part of his face, of which the upper portion, 
however, is broad, and cast more in the Napoleonic 
type. He was dressed'in a black suit of knickerbockers 
of rather a sombre aspect, with a small straw hat edged 
with blue, and a knot of the same colored ribbon. The 
Empress, whose toilettes are universally allowed to be 
unrivalled for good taste and elegance, was draped in a 
bright blue silk dress, made exceedingly ample and 
sweeping out at the back into a half train ; the only 
trimming consisted in five rows of white taffetas at the 
lower part of the skirt, which was also repeated on the 
basquines of the body, and edged the round cape, or 
collet, worn loosely over the shoulders, and which was 
of the same color and material as the robe. A blue 
bonnet made of crape, and unrelieved by flowers or 
feathers, completed her costume. But I should not say 
completed, for it was evident the most novel and impor¬ 
tant item, not only in the fair wearer’s, but in her at¬ 
tendant ladies’ eyes, was the natty, zephyr-like parasol, 
carried in the Empress Eugenie’s hand, and which, 
composed entirely of white marabout feathers, looked as 
if every puff of wind would blow it away and dissolve 
it into air. 

One day, in a trial for petty larceny before the Tri¬ 
bunal Correctionnel of’Paris, a handsome young lady, 
smartly and stylishly dressed, was called upon to appear 
as a witness. The presiding Judge asked her for her 
name, and then put the usual question concerning her 
profession. “ I faint,” answered Madame, in her weak¬ 
est though most silvery tone. The gallant votary of 
Themis told an officer of the court to bring her a chair, 
and allowed her sufficient time for recovering. Then, 
“ Be not afraid, Madame,” said he: “and please to tell 
me, before you are sworn, what is your profession.” 
“ I faint,” again bashfully whispered the pretty witness, 
in a scarcely audible voice. This time the vice-president 
sent for a glass of water. The interesting dame sipped 
it slowly, then, bowing gracefully to the Judge, she 
looked at him, seemingly waiting for further questions. 
And again she was required to state her profession. 
Wondering and thoroughly amazed, she replied, “ But, 
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Monsieui' le President, I had all ready twice the honor 
to tell you that my profession is to faint.” “ To faint !’* 
exclaimed the Bench, with one voice. “Can that ever 
he a profession ?” Madame answered in the affirmative, 
and explained that she earned a livelihood, and not a 
despicable one either, by sitting every evening, in a 
most fashionable dress, in a prominent balcony-stall at 
the Theater de la Porte Saint Martin, and appropriately 
fainting away, out of sheer emotion, at the tragical 
moment pointed out beforehand by the author of the 
play. She added that her services were highly valuable, 
and that the manager had never had to complain of the 
impressive manner in which she, for one, performed her 
part. 

All the old residents at Saratoga, and not a few of the 
visitors, know Tom Cammel, a genuine son of Africa, 
who possesses in a large degree all the peculiarities of 
his race, including a strong vein of wit and a hearty 
love of the bottle. On one occasion Tom was hired by 
a gentleman residing in the environs to take off some 
dead branchos from the trees on his lawn. Tom had 
been imbibing a little, and went to work accordingly ; 
coolly seating himself on the outermost end of a large 
limb, and sawing away vigorously at the portion next 
the trunk. By and by down came limb, Tom, and all, 
tumbling in company. Some persons near by, on seeing 
the fall, ran to the aid of the sable functionary. Tom’s 
first remark was— 

‘‘Is dar any lawyer ’mong dese gemmen! ’Cos if 
dar is, dis niggar wants to make his will.” 

That Tom not only survived, but recovered his bodily 
and mental powers may be inferred from the following, 
which took place a few months after his fall. It was on 
one of those excessively warm days of the past summer 
that Lawyer B. met Tom in the street. Now everybody 
has a word for Tom, and the latter is never backward in 
replying. 

‘‘ Terribly hot weather this!” said the gentleman. 
‘‘How do you stand it, Tom?” 

‘‘ Oh, massa,” said Tom, stepping one side, taking off 
his hat and making a low bow, ‘‘don’t speak a word 
’bout it. I ’se most as brack as a nigger myself, al¬ 
ready.” 

T. B. Petersox & Brothers, Publishers of this city, 
have issued a catalogue of the works they have pub¬ 
lished. We advise all who want good, and at the same 
time cheap reading to send for a catalogue. 

Match Maxufacture.—So extensive a branch of in¬ 
dustry is match manufacture, that in London alone one 
saw-mill is pretty nearly always at work in cutting up 
large timbers into splints, .'5,000,000,000 of matches yearly 
being produced in the metropolis. The cases for the 
matches imported by one of the merchants weighed 400 
tons annually. The greatest seat of match-making is, 
however, located in Austria. The principal makers 
were well represented in the late Exhibition; but the 
scale on which their works are carried on alnvost defies 
belief. M. Poliak at Vienna, and M. Furth in Bohemia, 
employ together about 6,000 persons, producing the 
amazing number of 44,800,000,000 matches annually. 
The low price at which they are produced is equally 
startling. M. Furth sells boxes, each containing eighty 
matches, at one penny per dozen. M. Harris, of Suhl, 
sells 1,400 splints for a farthing; and Be Majo, of Mora¬ 
via, sells a case of fifty boxes, each containing 100 luci- 
fers, for fourpeuce. 


LooKixa over “Godey” for March, 1862, and in the 
“Arm-Chair,” I saw a notice, asking some of your sub¬ 
scribers for a receipt for “skeleton flowers or leaves.” 
Though I am not a subscriber, I am partial to your 
Book, and get it often, therefore I take the liberty of giv¬ 
ing you a receipt which I think very good for skeletons. 

The leaves or flowers are to be placed in a small 
quantity of water until they are completely decomposed. 
(Warm weather is to be preferred.) They are then to be 
taken out of the water and laid on a marble slab or flat 
surface. Clean water is then gently poured in a small 
stream over them, and thus the decayed particles are 
washed away, leaving behind only a series of woody 
fibres, or sap vessels, which constitute a beautiful net¬ 
work, particularly in small leaves. This operation 
being performed, they should be placed in the sun, and 
when dry, may be fixed with glue on a background of 
black velvet and placed in a glazed frame or glass case, 
as taste may direct; a beginner should commence the ex¬ 
periments with the largest leaves, as with them failure 
is less likely than with more delicate ones. 

Mrs. Elliott, 

A statisticiax has been calculating the chances of 
widowers of getting married as compared with those of 
bachelors. It appears that according to marriage regis¬ 
trations the chances are three times greater of widowers 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty getting mar¬ 
ried than those of bachelors ; five times greater between 
the ages of thirty and forty-five; and eleven times after 
the age of sixty. The chances, it would appear, of bach¬ 
elors getting married, rapidly diminish after the age of 
thirty. 

Music Eeceived from Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, 
New York, and 0. Bitson & Co., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts;— 

A collection of songs, quartettes, by J. Bayton, Leader 
of Band First Conn. Artillery. 

Morning Breams, a collection of popular songs, with 
brilliant variations for the piano-forte, by Mrs. Park- 
hurst, 

Foster’s Melodies, among which are, “When this War 
is Ended,” “ There’s Plenty of Fish in the Sea.” 

We find two sentences which may comfort some of the 
homely women. 

“ A woman,” says one, “ can only be beautiful in one 
style, she may be charming in a thousand.” 

“A woman,” says the other, “may lose her beauty 
with her youth; her thousand superior charms she may 
retain to old age.” 

Bear Sir: Please ask some of your correspondents 
for a receipt for cleaning lace veils, and oblige a 

Subscriber. 

How TO Color the Photograph. —Messrs. J. E. Til¬ 
ton & Co., Boston, have just published a little manual 
on the art of painting th%photograph, which is for sale 
at the bookstores, or will be sent by them, post-paid, 
for 10 cents. 

The same publishers are about publishing a capital 
story for the boys, by the author of “ Father Bright- 
hopes.” It is to be called “ The Brummer Boy,” and is 
a true historical account of “ The Burnside Expedition.” 
It will be illustrated by F. 0. C. Barley, and issued in 
the Messrs. Tilton’s well-known attractive style. 
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We believe that all ladies take aa interest in dress, 
and to cater for that taste we give the following descrip¬ 
tion that they may see how the ladies on the other side 
of the water adorn their persons. The occasion was 
her Majesty’s Drawing-Room Reception. 

Duchess of Northumberland. —Train of blue Ottoman, 
lined with white glace, and trimn>ed with point lace 
and blue velvet; stomacher of magnificent diamonds; 
dress of poult do sole, trimmed with velvet and point 
lace. Headdress, feathers, point lappets, and diamond 
tiara. 

^'Duches.sof Buccleugh. —Train of green gothic moire, 
lined with glace, and trimmed with thulleand Brussels 
lace; skirt of green poult de soie, trimmed with thulle 
and Brussels lace. Hcaddre.ss, feathers, lace lappets, 
and tiara of magnificent diamonds; necklace, etc., of 
diamonds. 

Duchess of JRoxhurghe.—UrdAn of green satin, lined 
with white glace, and trimmed with Brussels lace; dress 
of green and white thulle over glace, trimmed with Arum 
lilies. Headdress, feathers, aud lappets; ornaments, 
emeralds, and diamonds. 

Marchioness of Huntly. —Train of gray poult de soie, 
lined with white, and trimmed with Brussels lace; 
dress of gray thulle over glace, trimmed with Brussels 
lace and white Bengal roses. Headdress, feathers, and 
lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Countess Constance Grosvenor. —Train of white satin, 
trimmed with a trellis-work of blue velvet aud bunches 
of chestnut blossom ; dress of white thulle over glace 
trimmed with blue velvet and blonde. Headdress, fea¬ 
thers, thulle veil, and diamond ornaments. 

Countess of Ashburnham. —Train of black poult de 
soie, trimmed with thulle; dress of black silk, trimmed 
with thulle and white roses. Headdress, feathers, and 
thulle veil- jet ornaments. 

Countess of Bradford. —Train of green gothic moire, 
lined with white glace, and bordered with point lace 
and plaiting of green velvet; dress of green crape over 
glace, trimmed with point lace and velvet bows. Head¬ 
dress, feathers, and lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Countess of Zetland. —Train of violet poult de soie, 
trimmed with point lace and violet velvet rosettes ; 
dress of white crystallise, trimmed with point lace and 
violet velvet. Headdress, feathers and point lace lap¬ 
pets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Counters of Gainsborough. —Train of black silk, 
trimmed with thulle and ribbon ; dress of black thulle 
over silk, trimmed with bows of white terry velvet and 
black lace. Headdress, feathers, and lappets; orna¬ 
ments, sapphires, and diamonds. 

^ Countess of Dalkeith. —Train of white and silver moire, 
lined with blue glace, and trimmed with blue, and sil¬ 
ver ; skirt of blue thulle over glace, trimmed with 
magnificent Brussels lace. Headdress, feathers, and 
silver veil; ornaments turquoises, and diamonds. 

^ Countess of Rothes. —Train of rich white poult de soie, 
lined with glace, and trimmed with Brussels lace and 
bands of satin; skirt of white satin, with flounces of 
Brussels lace, ornamented with bouquets of cerise rose¬ 
buds and jasmine. Headdress, feathers, and Brussels 
lace lappets; ornaments, diamonds, and pearls. 

Countess of Train and corsage of richest 

maize poult de soie glace, lined with glace, and richly 
trimmed with black Brussels lace and ruches : petti¬ 
coat of same glace, trimmed with Black Brussels lace, 
bouillons of thulle illusion, and ruches. Headdress, 
black lace lappets, feathers, and maize roses, with mag¬ 
nificent roses. 

Countess of Bandon. —Costume de cour, composed of 
a magnificent brocaded moire, lined with white glace, 
and trimmed with bouillons of thulle and lace ; white 
poult de soie petticoat, with handsome lace flounces 
looped with ferns. Headdress, splendid tiara of dia¬ 
monds, plume, and lappets. 

Countess of Yarborough.— of white crystallise 
silk, lined with poult de soie blanc, trimmed with rich 
Brussels lace and blue velvet leaves ; corsage to corre¬ 
spond, ornamented with diamonds ; jupe of white glace 
silk, covered with thulle aufl a tunic of Bruxello de 
dentelle, trimmed with festoons of blue velvet leaves. 
Parure of diamonds, and ostrich plume. 

Countess of Lichfield. —Train aud corsage of black gros 
d’Afrique, lined with black satin, trimmed with ruches 
of satin and silver braid; jupe of black satin, covered 
with volants of thulle, with trimmed tunic en tablier, 
ornamented with bouquets of epis d’argent and black 
grass. Tiara of diamonds, ostrich plume and silver 
veil. 

Countess Cawdor.—YraXn of rich black moire antique, 


lined with black taffetas, trimmed with white glace, 
covered with black guipure lace ; corsage drapee ; jupe 
of black taffetas, covered with volants of black thulle do 
Lyons; tunic of guipure lace, ornamented with nceuds 
de satin, and bouquets of white lilac aud black velvet 
leaves. Tiara and necklace of diamonds, ostrich pi umes, 
and lace lappets. 

Countess of Tankerville. —Train of superb black crys¬ 
tallise silk, lined with black satin, ornamented with 
bouffants de thulle attacher par des etoilles de jais ; cor¬ 
sage studded with diamonds; jupe of black satin, cov¬ 
ered -with bouffants de thulle, with tunic relieve par 
dos etoilles de jais. Parure of diamonds, ostrich plume, 
and thulle veil. 

Countess of Durham. —Train and petticoat of prim¬ 
rose glace, ornamented with thulle bouillons and rich 
Brussels lace, festooned with blue convolvulus and 
brown grass. Headdress, plumes, lappets, and blue 
convolvulus ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Countess of Fife. —Train and bodice of green glace, 
lined with white glace, and trimmed with thulle; petti¬ 
coat of green glace, with guipure lace tunic, ornamented 
with rice flowers. Headdress, feathers, lappets; orna¬ 
ments, diamonds. 

Francess Countess Waldegrave. —A train of the richest 
white velours royal, lined with pink taffetas, very ele¬ 
gantly trimmed with pink aud Brussels lace, bouquet 
of moss roses and ivy, corsage princess to correspond, 
with lace and diamonds ; skirts of white and pink taffe¬ 
tas, covered with magnificent Brusselspointlace, flounce, 
and bouquet of moss roses and ivy. Coiflure of ostrich 
feathers, lace lappets, and diamonds; parure of diamonds 
and pearls. 

Viscountess Palmerston.— of violet crystallise, 
lined with white glace and trimmed with black lace and 
Brussels, dress of violet crape over glace, trimmed with 
black and white lace. Headdress, feathers, and lace 
lappets; ornaments, diamonds. 

Viscountess Comhermere. — Dress of white moire, 
trimmed with borders of gold moire ; tunic of gold moire, 
covered with white thulle, looped all round with white 
and gold cord and tassels ; train of white moire trimmed 
with bouillons of thulle and gold Indian embroidery, 
fastened on the shoulders with diamonds. Headdress, 
feathers, lappets, and diamonds. 

The Credit System. —A beautiful girl stepped into a 
shop to buy a pair of mitts. 

“ How much are they ?” 

“Why,” said the gallant but imprudent clerk, lost in 
gazing upon her sparkling eyes and ruby lips, “ you 
shall have them for a kiss.” \ 

“ Agreed,” said the young lady, pocketing the mitts, 
and her eyes speaking daggers; “ and as I see you give 
credit here, charge it on your books, aud collect it in the 
best manner you can !” So saying, she hastily tripped 
out at the door. 

Chestnut Street Female Seminary, English and 
French Boarding and Day School.—The twenty-seventh 
annual session will open Wednesday, September 9th. 
Particulars from circulars. Address Miss Bouney, or 
Miss Dillayo, 1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw¬ 
ing taught in their book. Art Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer neces.sary 
questions, and will send, post paid, the book for $2 00. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind. Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, 
painting, etc. etc. 


A LADY that would please herself in marrying, was 
warned that her intended, although a good sort of man, 
was very singular. “ Well,” replied the lady, “ if he is 
very much unlike other men, he is much more likely to 
make a good husband.” 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


CHAEADES IN TABLEAUX. 

NEWS-BOY. 

TABLEAU I.—NEWS- 

The scene represents the kitchen of a farm-house. In 
the centre of the stage is a large old-fashioned chair, in 
which is seated an old man, in the naval or military 
costume of 1812. (Borrow somebody’s heirlooms ) To 
his left is a table, upon which stands a jug of ale and a 
plate of apples. The old man’s left arm rests upon the 
table, his hand up to his ear to help his hearing; his 
right-hand rests upon a cane held between his knees, 
and his whole attitude is one of listening. To his right, 
in foreground, is seated a little boy reading from a news¬ 
paper. To the left, in front of the table, stands a little 
girl, her hands clasped together, looking intently at the 
reader; leaning over the old man, one hand on the back 
of his chair, one on the table, is a young girl, whose 
face is anxious, and attitude one of painful attention. 
Against the wall, above her head, hangs the portrait of 
a soldier. 

TABLEAU II.—BOY. 

The scene represents a schoolroom, with an open door 
to the left of background. In the centre of stage is the 
schoolmaster’s desk, and one of the boys is seated on the 
stool behind it, holding up a ruler in laughing menace. 
Part of the boys are ranged in front of the desk for reci¬ 
tation ; and one poor fellow, with his face tied up, is 
seated on a stool by the master’s desk, studying. In the 
centre of foreground is a timid-looking boy—the new 
boy —who with folded hands and frightened face, is 
being victimized. A group of boys are around him. 
One is inking a fierce moustache on his upper lip : an¬ 
other puts a fool’s-cap on his head; a third has taken 
his cap, and is putting a tall feather into it; a fourth is 
stealing the luncheon out of his satchel; a fifth draws a 
caricature of him on a slate; a sixth points his finger 
and laughs at him, while a seventh, kneeling, is turning 
his toes in. Through the open door in the background, 
the schoolmaster is seen conversing with the new boy’s 
mother, who is paying him some money, while the 
little sister peeps round the door-posts to see the school¬ 
room. 

TABLEAU III.—XEWS-BOY. 

Only one figure is required for this scene. A boy in 
the ragged dress of a newsboy, with a shabby cap, and 
toes peeping out of his boots, is seated on the floor in the 
centre of foreground. On the floor beside him are a pile 
of papers, and a half eaten apple ; in front of him on the 
floor is a pile of pennies, which he is engaged in count¬ 
ing. A boy in the dark Italian style of beauty, with 
black eyes, dressed in a red shirt, with colored stockings, 
and without any jacket, makes the best effect. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to**mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. M. A. —Sent box containing wardrobe by Adams’s 
express June 13th. 


K. T., Jr.—Sent hair ring 18th. 

Miss M. E. C.—Sent dress by Kinsley’s express 18th. 

Mrs. C. W. W.—Sent cloak by Kinsley’s express ISth. 

M. W. W.—Sent hair ring 22d. 

Mrs. E. B.—Sent hair ring 22d. 

Miss E. W.—Sent hair ring 22d. 

Mrs. L. A. C.—Sent hair pin 22d. 

Mrs. C. H. McE.—Sent curl clasps 22d. 

W. G. E.—Sent hair chain 22d. 

A. W. T.—Sent hair ring 22d. 

E. A. H.—Sent silk and braid for vest 23d. 

Mrs. A. Wi G.—Sent braiding pattern 27th. 

Mrs. C. W. S.—Sent hair work 30th. 

K. M. L.—Sent hair cross 30th. 

P. E. T.—Sent pattern 30th. 

L. V. F.—Sent pattern 30th. 

Mrs. P. Caduc.—Sent box containing wardrobe by 
Wells, Fargo, & Co.’s express July 1st. 

Mrs. S. C. A. B.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. M. S.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. E. A. S.—Sent pattern 3d. 

Mrs. M. M.—Sent pattern, etc. 3d. 

A. C. W.—Sent fluting machine by express 9th. 

E. M. J.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. S. C. G.—Sent braiding pattern 10th, 

Mrs, E. A.—Sent spectacles 10th. 

Miss L. S. E.—Good pure soap is very good to clean 
the teeth with. It don’t taste very nice. 

Mrs. G, B. T.—In some of the Episcopal churches also 
the confirmation dress is worn. 

E. B.—Wear it in short curls all round your head until 
the hair gets stronger. 

C. H.—We wish we could help you, but the com¬ 
plaints are so frequent. Borrowers are a nuisance. Wo 
have roach and bug exterminators ; will not some one 
invent a powder, or something else, that will drive 
borrowers from the house. All who are troubled with 
them will please mark this paragraph with ink marks 
thus ( ), the moment they receive their books, and if 

that don’t stop them, nothing will. 

S. S. B. asks for a recipe to reduce her fair proportions. 
She is “too stout,” and has “too much color.” Nothing 
can be easier. Give up dinners ; accept the situation of 
governess in a large family, or lady companion to an 
invalid ; select a mistress warranted “ naggingif the 
children be spoilt, so much the better. The recipe is 
infallible. 

J. W. E.—Perfectly proper. 

Miss 0. M.—We have repeatedly said that we will 
not mention any remedy for the removal of superfluous 
hair. 


Cjjtmistrg for fljt §ouitg. 


LESSON 'KlS.lll.—{Continued.) 

575. Take a length of fine platinum wire long enough 
to be held conveniently, and bend one end into a very 
small loop. The loop may be regarded as a window- 
frame hereafter to be filled with glasses of different 
colors. 

576. Slightly moisten the loop with the tongue, dip it 
into some powdered silica, and apply the strongest 
blowpipe heat. The silica does not fuse. Mix a portion 
of silica with carbonate of soda (about three times its 
own bulk), and a little borax; dip the moistened loop 
into it, and apply the strongest point of blowpipe flame. 
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Remark now with what extreme facility the whole 
coheres into a glass; hut the glass is transparent and 
colorless. Do not fail to observe during this operation 
the evolution of bubbles from the fused mixture. The 
bubbles are of carbonic acid, liberated from the carbonate 
of soda by means of the silica, ,or silicic acid, which 
takes its place. Also, do not fail to observe the yellow 
tinge imparted to the blowpipe flame, in consequence of 
the presence of soda-salts (borax and carbonate of soda). 
Our glass is colorless; and remember that only calci- 
genous metals, as a rule, are able to color glass. At 
present, we have none of these in our bead. 

577. Fuse the bead in its platinum loop, and, when 
fused, dip it into a few particles of iron rust; then melt 
all together in the hottest or reducing portion of the 
blowpipe flame. Remark that no longer have we a 
colorless but a colored glass; and the color very much 
resembles that of which the so called black bottles are 
made. Try now the effect of the external or oxidizing 
flame, and observe how the former blackish-green tinge 
verges toward yellow and red, owing to the formation 
of red or peroxide (rust). Repeat the latter portion of 
the experiment, with the addition of a very minute bit 
of nitre to the bead, and remark the increase of redness 
or peroxidation. Iron is the only metal which behaves 
in this way; and by these characteristics may it always 
be known. 

578. Strike the loop with a hammer, break the glass, 
and make in the empty loop a bead of melted borax. 
The bead is colorless. Dip it when hot into just one 
small particle of copper (got by filing or scraping a 
penny, for example). Heat the mixture in the oxidizing 
or outside cone, and observe the blue tinge. Now heat 
it in the inner flame, and observe how the blue tends 
towards red. The change, however, may be more readily 
effected by adding to the cupreous bead the minutest por¬ 
tion of tin-foil. This appearance is characteristic of 
copper. 

079. Repeat the experiment with some compound of 
manganese, say black oxide, which is the most common 
ore of the metal. In the outer flame, a violet tinge 
results; in the inner flame, the bead becomes colorless, 
especially if tin, as in the last experiment, be added. 

580. Gold, although it yield such an exquisite ruby 
color to glass, cannot be got, at least practically, to 
yield the .same color in blowpipe operations. The chief 
blowpipe information derivable for this metal consists 
in obtaining it on charcoal in a metallic state; a similar 
remark applies to silver. 

581. Take a little red lead (oxide of lead); mix it with 
borax and powdered charcoal, and a little tallow oil, or 
spermaceti from the candle; apply the reducing flame, 
and observe the metallic lead. 

<582. We shall conclude those few remarks on analysis 
by the dry or igneous way, by sketching out the pro¬ 
cess by which an ore of gold, silver, iron, copper, and 
silica—the usual constituents of gold quartz—may be 
worked. Premising, however, that hitherto the process 
of amalgamation has been more generally followed in 
the obtaining of gold than the process of smelting. 

583. Into a Wedgewood mortar—or still better, one of 
agate, if you have one—put a few grains of silica, i. e., 
powdered flint, add about three square inches of gold 
leaf, a spangle of copper and of iron, and about one 
square inch of silver leaf; rub all well together. Now 
we may suppose this mixture to be auriferous quartz in 
powder, and the problem given of removing the silver 
and gold. How are we to do it ? Firstly, the process 


of amalgamation will answer, and possibly it may be 
the best. Suppose, however, we have no mercury, nor 
can obtain any. Suppose the moist plan, for some 
reasou, ineligible—how are we to get out the silver and 
gold ? In the first place, it is evident, we must reduce 
the compound by fusion to a liquid state: we must use 
a flux. Avhat shall it be ? Why, supposing expense to 
be no object, wo have already proved that carbonate of 
soda, or still better, a mixture of this with borax, is an 
admirable flux for silica. Another consideration now 
arises—the precious metals being in exceedingly small 
quantity, will, when fused, be difficult to collect; hence, 
they must be diluted. Lead is an excellent diluent for 
gold and silver; combining with these metals, when all 
are fused in contact, no less readily than quicksilver in 
the cold. Shall we use metallic lead for this purpose? 
We might, but red lead (oxide of lead) evidently admits 
of more ready incorporation, and the lead which it 
yields is pure; we will use red lead, therefore. But to 
our flux we must now add charcoal to assist in the re¬ 
moval of oxygen from red lead. Therefore, our mixture 
will be composed of gold, silver, iron, copper, silica, 
and lead, and charcoal; to which we will add oil or 
tallow, sufficient to make the whole coherent, and pro¬ 
ceed as directed before. The resulting metallic globule, 
which will be more or less perfect according as you are 
more or less expert, will contain the whole of the 
metals, in combination with lead. From the mixture, 
all, except gold and silver, are separable by cupellation, 
and gold and silver must be separated by the moist 
processes already enumerated. 

584. In concluding these remarks, we will add that 
the quantities, and the nature of the fluxes used, are a 
matter of judgment. As to quantity, the “rule of 
thumb,” as it is vulgarly called, is alone brought into 
requisition. To use the blowpipe well requires great 
tact and experience; but the portability, the almost uni¬ 
versal applicability, the power of this elegant little in¬ 
strument, fully recompense the chemist for the time he 
must expend in order to become an adept at its use. 




NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order loill he attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may ocoiir in remittin g. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
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by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens k Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCEIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOE 
SEPTEMBEE. 

BALL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—White crepi dress, over white silk, with six 
waved puffings on the edge of the skirt, separated by 
thick ruchings of piuk silk. Down each breadth of the 
skirt is a graduated piece of white silk trimmed with 
piuk silk ruchings, sewed on in waves, with sprays of 
roses caught between the waves. The corsage is plain, 
with a long point both back and front, and trimmed 
with roses and piuk ruchings. The hair is rolled and 
heavily braided. The coiffure is of tufts of roses caught 
on to branches of the wood twined to form the wreath. 

Fig. 2.—Pearl-colored silk dress, trimmed with one 
deep flounce laid in very heavy box plaits, with three 
rows of black trimming lace passing over them. The 
corsage is straight round the waist, and finished by a 
black lace sash fastened at the back by loops and long 
ends. The corsage is in folds, in the Sevigne style, and 
trimmed with black lace. The coiflfure is composed of 
tufts of ivy, with berries. 

Fig. 3.—Plain white glad silk dress, with corsage 
pointed both back and front. The bretelles cross at the 
back, and are finished with long streamers, the same as 
in front. They are of pink silk, richly embroidered and 
trimmed with a narrow fluted pink ribbon. The edge 
of the skirt is cut in shallow waves, and finished with a 
quilling of piuk silk. Linked rings ornament the skirt 
at the distance of every half yard. The coiffure is of 
pink velvet and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 4.—White silk dress, with five narrow flounces 
pinked on the edge. The cloak is of crimson velvet, 
elegantly embroidered and trimmed with black. The 
coiffure is of cherries, with theil- foliage. 

Fig. 5. —Light amber-colored satin dress, finished at 
the edge of the skirt by a narrow black lace flounce, and 
having cordons of black lace leaves down each breadth. 
The coiffure and mantle are in one, being the Spanish 
capuchou. It is trimmed with a black and white lace 
ruching in the coronet style, and tufts of carnations at 
the side. The ends can fall in the mantilla style, as 
represented in our plate, or they can be carried to the 
back and fall as a black lace sash. 

LATEST STYLE OF EIDING-DEESSESt 
(See engravings, pages 208, 209.) 

We- present our readers with two views of a novel 
and stylish riding habit. It is made of black cloth, 
trimmed with a fluted worsted braid and large gilt but¬ 
tons. The sleeves are close, and made with a gauntlet 
cuff. The habit is made with revers, and very short in 
the waist, in order to show the white cashmere vest 
trimmed with a fluting of the same. A black velvet belt 
encircles the waist, and is fastened in front by a large 
gilt buckle. The cravat is of scarlet velvet, worn over 


a standing linen collar. The hat is of black felt, trimmed 
with a black feather and a scarlet bow. The hair is 
caught up in an invisible net, the exact shade of the 
hair. 

I.ATEST STYLE OF BONNETS. 

(See engravings, page 216.) 

Fig. 1.—Fancy cuir-colored hat, made of cactus braid. 
It is trimmed with black velvet and field flowers, and 
has a very deep fall of black lace over the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Fancy hat of white chip, bound with black 
velvet and trimmed with velvet, plaid ribbon, and a 
black feather. This hat also has a deep fall of black 
laco. 

Fig. 3.—A lavender silk drawn bonnet, with black 
lace fall over the curtain. The bonnet is of the Marie 
Stuart shape, and has a fall of black lace drooping over 
the front. The trimming, both insido and out, consists 
of black velvet and Magenta roses. 

Fig. 4.—Cuir-colored diamond chip bonnet, with a 
silk cape of the exact shade. The outside trimming is 
of cuir-colored flowers, of* a darker shade than the bon¬ 
net. Inside are pink roses, black velvet, and blonde 
lace. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YOEK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOE SEPTEMBEE. 

OuR readers must not expect to find in our present 
Chat any very great novelties, as we are in the dead 
season of invention. Too late for summer and too early 
for fall fashions. It is impossible for us to predict with 
much accuracy what fashions will be adopted or re¬ 
jected, as the public, and especially the feminine pub¬ 
lic, is so very capricious. 

In our last number we spoke of the Yak lace, as a 
novelty lately introduced in Paris. The oddity of the 
name excited our curiosity. As we have been enlight¬ 
ened as to its origin, we share our knowledge with our 
readers, supposing that they feel as curious on the sub¬ 
ject as ourselves. 

The laco is made from the heavy fringes of hair taken 
from the sides of the Yak, or Grunting Ox of Thibet; so 
called from the peculiar noise it makes, which is said to 
be like the grunt of a pig. The white bushy tail of the 
Yak is in great request, we are told, for various purposes, 
and forms quite an extensive article of commerce. Dyed 
red it is formed into those curious tufts which decorate 
the caps of the Chinese, and is used in India as a fly 
flapper, under the name of Chourie. 

We have seen mantles made of this lace in the prin¬ 
cipal shops of New York and Philadelphia. Though a 
woollen lace, it resembles Chantilly, and is most beauti¬ 
fully fine. We think these mantles, though quite ex¬ 
pensive, promise to be a favorite wrap. 

White cashmere shawls and talmas, richly trimmed 
with guipure lace, and ornamented with leaves, palms, ' 
and medallions of lace, are among the richest styles to 
be found at our French modistes. 

Many black silk wraps are ornamented with large 
metal buttons, but we prefer those trimmed with black 
buttons and chenille fringe. 

Scarlet and blue cloaks continue the rage, and will be 
feshionable throughout the fall. Some of the prettiest 
we have seen were from the establishment of Brodie, of 
Canal Street. The very elegant ones are of a fine scarlet 
cloth, with hoods lined with a quilted white silk or 
satin. For children, however, we think flannel quite as 
pretty and much less expensive. 
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Another pretty fall wrap is a checked black and white 
circle, W’ith scarlet lined hood and trimmings of scarlet. 

Uniformity of color is one of the principal character¬ 
istics of a fashionable toilet at the present day. In Paris, 
ladies adopt one color for bonnet, mantle, dress, gloves, 
boots, and parasol. Frequently, also, the petticoat is of 
the same color. 

As the dress for the street is generally looped np, it is 
necessary that the j upon should be prettily ornamented. 
Buff, nankeen, gray, and violet are some of the favorite 
colors, and jean and reps favorite materials, both it is 
said washing well. With us the black and white 
striped petticoats, with a brilliant bordering, are very 
fashionable for travelling and ordinary wear. 

Our correspondent tells us that, in Paris, white petti¬ 
coats are only worn with thin dresses. In this country 
it is different, for no matter how elegant the material or 
decorations of a colored skirt, it is not considered suit¬ 
able for a nice dress. The newest white skirts are braided 
with a black worsted braid. There is a deep hem round 
the edge, and above it the braiding design is carried up 
in pyramidal designs. Ahother style is to have a nar¬ 
row ruffle ou the edge of the skirt, trimmed and sewed 
on with a black braid. The ruffle should be fluted, and 
the effect is very pretty. 

Very little fulness is worn round the hips. Crinoline 
is worn small, and both dross skirts and petticoats 
should bo slightly gored. 

A new skirt, christened the “Princess of Wales,” is 
made plain in front like an apron; a flounce, which 
commences at the sides, is fulled on round the back, and 
a second flounce, quite on the edge, forms a train, and 
holds out the dress. This is said to be an excellent con¬ 
trivance and already adopted by the Empress. 

A new style for silk dresses is to have the front 
breadth of a different color. For instance, a white silk 
crossed with black threads, has a front breadth of sea- 
green silk, sloped in the tablier style, and edged with 
flutings of woollen lace and ribbons. Instead of the 
corsage buttoning up in the usual style, the latest mode 
is to button it from the right side to the left shoulder. 
This is novel and pretty. 

Princess cloth may be noticed among the new fabrics 
of the fall season, which will undoubtedly be regarded 
with favor. The original color is silver gray, a favorite 
shade with the Princess Alexandra. It is, however, 
made in all the new and fashionable colors. 

A very beautiful dress of this material was made re¬ 
cently by Mme. Demorest, of 473 Broadway, whose dis¬ 
tinguished taste we have occasion so often to mention. 
The color of the material was the very lightest gray. 
The skirt was made en traiiie^ and trimmed with bands 
of velvet set on in a waved border, severaJ. inches from 
the bottom, and extending up in a sort of pyramidal 
fashion upon each breadth. The velvet bands were one 
half inch wide, and edged with a narrow guipure lace. 
A trimming to match extended up the high body, which 
was deeply pointed in front. At the back was a small 
basque, formed of three pointed straps of velvet, the 
centre one being longer than the others; these were 
held together by buttons, and had a very pretty effect. 
The sleeves were H la Qond^^ and trimmed to suit the 
corsage. 

Another rich robe of silver moire, dotted with black, 
was cut in small scallops all round the bottom of the 
skirt, and trimmed with a fluting of velvet. A sash, 
embroidered with Jet beads, was tied at the side. The 
corsage was scalloped down the front, and left suffi¬ 


ciently open to allow the white muslin, or lace chemi¬ 
sette, to be visible underneath. Down the front of the 
skirt, and on the corsage, were graduated fans of the ma¬ 
terial, tied with a black velvet ribbon in bows and ends. 

A novelty brought out by Mme. Demorest is the bonnet 
protector; a covering made of a new waterproof mate¬ 
rial. It is very convenient for travelling, as a protector 
against either dust or rain. 

Suits for travelling are still made of elastic or Spanish 
linen, a new material this season and very serviceable. 

Alpaca will be worn throughout the fall, as it is a 
pretty serviceable material, and susceptible of much 
ornamentation. 

As some of our readers doubtless are economically in¬ 
clined, we will describe two dresses which have lately 
come under our notice. One was a violet silk, rather 
short in the skirt, and being slightly spotted in the front 
breadth. The skirt was cut off three inches from the 
edge, and muslin'inserted to make it the proper length. 
Over this was a band of black silk, with the edges cut 
in turrets, and finished with a black velvet with a 
white edge. A tablier of black silk half a yard wide at 
the bottom, gradually sloped up to the waist, and en¬ 
larged again to the shoulders. This was also cut in 
turrets, and edged with the velvet. The sleeves were of 
the coat form, and trimmed with epaulettes and cuffs. 

Another dress was of black silk, with thrbe flounces 
on a very narrow skirt. Pointed pieces of black alpaca 
were inserted between each breadth. The wide flounces 
were cut into narrow ones, which were fluted, and 
arranged in pyramids upon the pieces of alapaca. One 
narrow flounce edged the skirt all round, and each 
flounce was headed by a band of cuir-colored braid. 
Thus two quite stylish dresses were made out of compa¬ 
ratively worthless ones. 

Swiss bodies are still worn, but the greatest novelty 
is the Hussar sash, which describes a point in front, 
and a sort of basque at the back. It is made of two 
colors, and the seams are studded with small round sil¬ 
ver, steel, or gilt buttons. 

Hair cloth is now woven of different widths and 
colors, intended especially for the facing of dresses. 

K new style of net has been introduced. It is made of 
hair the exact shade of the wearer’s. It is netted over a 
fine mesh, which makes it almost invisible and very 
durable. 

Elaborate coiffures still continue fashionable; the 
principal styles being short frizzed curls, cr&pe ban¬ 
deaux, and rolls. Many have adopted the Princess 
Alexandra style of hair dressing. The hair is carided 
off the temple h rimperatrice, with two long ringlets 
behind the ear, which fall on the neck. This is a simple 
and pretty style. Another arrangement is to erect three 
rouleaux of hair, one above the other, at each side of the 
head; to place bows or flowers in the centre, between 
the rouleaxvx, and then to arrange bows of hair and 
ringlets to fall low at the back. Black lace barbes, 
trimmed with birds or flowers, are very much worn, 
and when well arranged, form a charming coiffure. 

Plaid or Tartan ribbons are coming in fashion, and 
will be much employed both for the trimming of dresses 
and bonnets this fall. ' 

The change in fashions is nearly always very gradual, 
and this month it is not very decided. In another 
month we shall have fairly entered on the autumn, and 
we shall be able to announce more positively in what 
mould of fashion the mornU will be cast. 

Fashiok. 
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PIANO. 



rOM POSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FOR GODEY's LADY’s BOOK, 

By GEOEGE E. FAAVCETT. 























































































































































AUTUMN SCHOTTISCHE. 























































































































































































OCTOBER WALKING SUIT. 



Dress of dark cuir-colored silk, with a fan trimming of black silk on the edge of the skirt. The 
wrap is of black gros grains silk, made to fit the figure, and with coat sleeve. It is richly braided with 
narrow black velvet. The bonnet is of cuir-colored silk, trimmed with black velvet and feathers ; the 
inside trimming is pink roses. 
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OCTOBER WRAP. 



Dress of violet poplin, trimmed with black velvet and crochet trimming. The wrap is of black 
cloth, caught up in the Spanish style on the left shoulder, with a very elegant crochet ornament. The 
bonnet is of violet velvet, trimmed with mauve and violet ribbons, and flowers. 
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THE COEDOVAN. 

[From the establishmeot of 0. Bbodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. VoiUT, from actual 

articles of costume.] 





We know no more beautiful style, especially for a lady of fine figure, than that depicted above, 
made as the subject from which our picture is taken, in velvet of the finest description, and 
elaborately braided. The same mode is made in cloths, in which it appears to great advantage, 
and, of course, with much less cost. Fitting so accurately, it displays the tournure most beau¬ 
tifully. 
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The jacket is made of gros grains black silk, bound and trimmed with cuir-colored braid. The vest is of cuir-color silk, braided with black. The cuffs 
are also of cuir-color, braided with black. The tassels may be either of black or cuir-color, as taste may dictate. 
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LONJUMEAU JACKET. 

(Front and Back view .) 








NEW STYLES FOE CORSAGES, 

(Front and Back views,) 


MOTJSQUETAIItE BODY. 



This jaciset may be of the same material as the skirt, or else of a rich black silk. It can be braided 
with cord, velvet, or braid. The Zouave sleeves are slashed to the elbow, and kept in place by a lacing of 
cords. The vest should be of silk, and of a color to contrast well with the jacket. 


THE DAGMAR JACKET. 



This jacket is made either of lace or muslin, and worn over a Garibaldi waist of some bright colored 
silk. Our engraving represents a jacket woven in shape, but the same style can be very easily made up, 
and will be quite as pretty. 
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LADY’S PURSE. 

(-See description^ Work department.') 

















FANCY WATCH-CASE. 


This case i.s made of scarlet cloth, with applications of black velvet. It is richly braided and chain-.stitched with 
gold-colored silk, and ornamented with jet and gold beads. 
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BEAIDING PATTEEN. 


FANCY APRON, WITH POINTED GIRDLE. 


Made of cair-colored silk, richly trimmed with different widths of fluted black velvet and black wooUea lace. 
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GODEY’S 



PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1863. 


LEAH MOOEE’S TRIAL. 


BY MARIO HARLAND. 

[Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1863, hy Louis A. Godey, in the clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


ly writing the history of the married life of 
Illy very dear and lamented friend, Leah Moore, 
I am moved, I trust, hy no revengeful spirit 
towards the author.^ of her unhappiness ; still 
le.ss am I actuated by any delu.sory hope that 
word or lesson of mine, be it conveyed directly 
or under the guise of fiction, may succeed in 
exciting contrition in the bosom of the princi¬ 
pal agent in the evil work it is my task to por¬ 
tray. I would do simple justice to one of the 
noblest hearts that ever loved and suffered 
wrong through that love—justice denied her 
by society and her own household, and which 
I. alone, of all living who knew her, can fully 
set forth. Nor, I may say here, would I ever 
liave lifted my pen to the mournful undertak¬ 
ing had not Rumor, cruel and regardless of the 
sanctity of the grave itself, been busy with 
the name and story of her who has passed be¬ 
yond reach of its attacks. Yet the tale has its 
moral, and may not be spoken altogether in 
vain to some thoughtlessly-sinning lover of ad¬ 
miration ; some not quite wanton trifler with 
another’s happiness. 

It was not thought strange tliat Leah and I 
were Intimate associates—bosom friends at 
school, although I was in my seventeenth, 
when she reached her fourteenth year. Nobody 
called her a child, even then. She was tall for 
her age, with a womanly air, equally removed 
fi-om formality and forwardness; a diligent 
student, an exemplary pupil in deportment, 
and, as I can best testify, a deep-hearted friend. 
The eldest of four children, her mother’s con¬ 
firmed ill health had early cast upon the devoted 
daughter duties and responsibilities that would 
VOL. LXVII.— 25 


have been deemed onerous by many of twice 
her years, and to this circumstance she pro¬ 
bably owed her early maturity of mind and 
manner. She was considered and described by 
most people as prompt in judgment and self- 
reliant in an unusual degree. The few who 
studied her more thoroughly, and arrived at a 
just conception of her character—and the num¬ 
ber of these was indeed small—discovered, to 
their surprise, that she possessed neither of 
these qualities, detected a diffidence with re¬ 
gard to her own opinions, a trembling sensi¬ 
tiveness to the sentiments and tastes of those 
she esteemed and loved, seemingly at variance 
with her apparently ready decisions and reso¬ 
lute action. She was strong-minded, without 
being conceited or wedded to her conclusions ; 
independent, without a tincture of arrogance. 
It is not the most teaider hearts—those whose 
structure is most exquisite and delicate—that 
are, in popular parlance, “ worn upon the 
sleeve.” The tulip and rose, dahlia and holly¬ 
hock flaunt, expand, and glow upon the outer 
border of the parterre, and invite the look and 
touch of passers-by. The violet and anemone 
seek seclusion and shade. To her father, Leah 
was a companion and co-ad vi.ser; to her sister and 
brothers, a judicious guardian and tender nurse, 
whose steady, active kindness won for her both 
respect and affection; but the invalid mother 
alone fathomed and appreciated the wealth and 
passionate earnestness of her innermost natui’e.. 

A year after I left school for my own.home 
and friends, I received a letter from Leali, im¬ 
parting the not-unexpected intelligence of this- 
parent’s death. The epistle was brief, and ia. 

’ m: 
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some sort calm. There were no hackneyed 
phrases of resignation—it would have been un¬ 
like her to employ such ; ^no declamatory bursts 
of grief or professions of inconsolable anguish— 
only one sentence, over which the hand had 
faltered—one which, coming from most women, 
would have meant little more than met the 
eye—that yet gave me a glimpse into the sor¬ 
rowful depths of the veiled heart. “ I cannot 
trust myself to attempt to tell even you, Maria, 
of my unutterable loneliness. Pray for me, 
that my strength fail not.” 

Strength! That was her first, lier abiding 
thought! strength, to be expended for others’ 
good ! 

I paid her a visit the ensuing winter, and 
f >und her serene, busy, outwardly cheeirfal; 
the nominal, as she had been so long the vir¬ 
tual, mistress and controller of her father’s 
establishment. In private, and to me, she was 
the stricken bird, pining ceaselessly for tlie 
warmth and shelter of the parent wing. Then 
passed six years, in which neither of us looked 
upon the other’s face. To her they brought 
many and various cares ; the employments in¬ 
cident upon her position as a housewife and a 
daughter; the claims of society ; the occasional 
anxieties of sickness among the different mem¬ 
bers of her family—of all these her letters to 
me treated; none of them great or startling 
events, yet all combined sufficing to keep her 
from the fulfilment of a long-cherished, oft- 
attempted scheme of visiting me. To myself, 
the same cycles were crowded with fate; bore 
in their bosom orphanage, and another bereave¬ 
ment, whose shadow lay deeper and darker 
than the deaths of father and mother—selfish 
griefs, with which this narrative has nothing 
to do. 

At last, after an infinite deal of hope deferred 
and frustrated endeavor, Leah came to me. 
Fhe was a tall, finely-proportioned woman of 
t wo-and-twenty, with noble, thoughtful fea¬ 
tures; a countenance that kindled into rare 
and sudden brightness in animated speech, and 
took, in converse with such as she liked and 
loved, a winning gentleness, indescribably fas¬ 
cinating, that suited well the softened, sweeter 
modulations of her voice. She speedily made 
herself popular in our quiet inland town, and 
in the dwelling, now inhabited only by my 
widower brother and myself, the remnant of a 
numerous and happy household, she was a per¬ 
petual solace and delight. 

“ You have grown younger, instead of older, 
with the passage of time, Leah—more joyous, 
rather than graver,” I remarked one night, as 


we sat over our chamber fire, after our return 
from a small evening party, given expressly in 
her honor. ” I wished I dared repeat to your 
ears some of the many compliments to your 
‘engaging affability,’ your ‘ready wit,’ and 
general brilliancy, which were confided to me 
by rapturous admirers at Mrs. Townes’.” 

“ Do you intimate that the chrysalis of school 
days has become a butterfly ?” she asked, co¬ 
loring, yet with a brighter smile. 

“Or that the bird of Paradise has unfolded 
her wings ?” returned I, in a like strain. “ One 
would say that you had found the Fountain of 
Life and Perpetual Youth, and drunk copiously 
therefrom.” 

“I have!” 

Her look was too earnest now for smiles, yet 
her face grew more radiant; her eyes over¬ 
flowed with gladness. .1 gazed at her in dumb 
amaze, too stupid to read at once her meaning. 

“ Here is the token that I have tasted—drunk 
abundantly of it!” She raised her hand, upon 
whose third finger sparkled a diamond, as it 
were a crystallized drop of spray from the fabled 
fount. “ I have longed to tell you all about it 
ever since I have been with you. Will you let 
me do it now ?” 

She sprang up; extinguished the light, and, 
sinking upon the cushion at my feet, wound 
her arms about my waist, and in low, hesitating 
accents, that soon became full and melodious, 
revealed the precious secret. I had heard the 
name and something of the character and stand¬ 
ing of her betrothed before she mentioned him, 
but never from her lips or in connection with 
herself. Charles Moore was a young lawyer 
of talent and enterprise, for several years past 
a resident of her native place. His fine abilities 
in his profession, his personal attractions and 
social qualities had been favorably spoken of 
in my presence by more than one acquaintance 
of his and my own, and I was thus prepared 
for her description of the means by which he 
had won her. I took verbal exception to but 
a single item of her portraiture. 

“He is very unlike me!” she said, laugh¬ 
ingly. “ But I cannot say that I consider that 
an imperfection.” 

“/do,” rejoined I, bluntly. “What con¬ 
stitutes this dissimilarity, may I ask?” 

“ You will change your mind when you hear. 
He is as sanguine of temperament as I am de¬ 
spondent; charitable in judgment where I 
would be censorious; gentle and forbearing 
when I would, in like circumstances, be cap¬ 
tious and severe with my best friends ; frank 
and enthusiastic, while I am reserved and cal- 
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cuiating. Ah, Maria 1 wheu you see and know’ 
him, you will acknowledge what I confess 
hourly to myself—that he is far too good and 
noble for poor faulty me ; will wonder with me 
at the strange taste—the only instance of bad 
taste I ever observed in him by the way—that 
beguiled him into selecting me as his lifelong 
companion.’^ 

“ Never I were he the immaculate conception 
of all the virtues and graces you have enumer¬ 
ated!” I asserted, obstinately. 

She shook her head, with a confident smile. 

Again I say, only wait and see 1 I am striv¬ 
ing to adapt myself to his wishes—to what I 
know he would like, although he has never 
suggested, however remotely, a criticism of 
what I now am—” 

“ I should think not, indeed!” interrupted I, 
impatient of this uncalled-for humility, which, 
I could yet see, was unfeigned. ‘‘I should 
dislike him on the spot, withhold my consent, 
which, of course, is indispensable to the con¬ 
summation of the contract, were he to attempt 
any such remoulding process.” 

There is no danger ! He is as blind to my 
imperfections as another too partial friend, not 
a hundred miles away ; generosity that incites 
me to renewed watchfulness and endeavor after 
conformity to the right standard. I am con¬ 
scious of my deficiencies, although he may be 
ignorant of them. God knows how constant 
and fervent is my prayer that I may make him 
as happy as he deserves to be. If the power is 
denied me, I shall find death very sweet 1” 

It was unfair, while it was not perhaps unna¬ 
tural, that I should from this conversation con¬ 
ceive a faint and secret prejudice against the 
much-lauded lover, which the encomiums of his 
fiancee could not remove. My impulses were 
strong, my conclusions quickly established to 
my own satisfaction, and, as may be supposed, I 
often erred in both. Leah was my dearest friend; 
and, if not absolutely faultless in my eyes, occu¬ 
pied too lofty a stand in my regard, was too far 
superior to the ordinary run of women, for me to 
entertain, with tolerance, the thought of this 
stranger, who, I doubted not, had fifty foibles 
to her one, suggesting amendments in disposi¬ 
tion and manner: remodelling, where he should 
have rendered only delighted approval. I said 
nothing of this discontent, however, while she 
went on with the details of their present plans 
and painted their hopeful Future. Her sister, 
Pauline, two years her junior, was to be mar¬ 
ried at the same time with herself to a gentle¬ 
man from the far West. The brothers, now 
almost young men, were in college, and the 


father was to reside with Leah and her hus¬ 
band. 

“ It is a sunny picture !” she said, musingly. 
“ Indeed, Maria”—lifting her face, whose ex¬ 
pression of perfect trust and happiness I could 
discern even in the uncertain fire-light—“my 
love has been cloudless from its dawn until 
now. We have had no rough seas,, no storms. 
It is all sunshine.” 

Was it for me to cast a shadow of doubt or 
misgiving upon the heaven of this joyous con¬ 
fidence—this blissful serenity of love which 
comes to so few souls, unshadowed by sad 
memories or sadder forebodings ? I hoped with 
and prayed for her. 

The marriage took place at the appointed 
time, and I went, summoned by the bride, to 
pass the fortnight preceding the ceremony witli 
her. Upon the evening of my arrival I was 
presented to the bridegroom expectant. De¬ 
spite my preconceived intention to criticize 
narrowly, and, if needful, condemn unsparingly, 
he conquered prejudice and disarmed censure 
in the course of a single interview. He was a 
fine-looking fellow, six feet tall, with black hair 
and eyes ; his physiognomy indicative at once 
of intellect and amiability, and his frank, courte¬ 
ous bearing bespoke him, in heart as in demea¬ 
nor, the thoroughbred gentleman. But his 
principal passport to my favor was not in these 
external advantages, or in the flattering interest 
he exhibited in myself. It consisted in his 
silent yet expressive devotion to the object of 
his heart’s choice ; his unobtrusive watchful¬ 
ness of her every motion; the respectful atten¬ 
tion lent to her slightest word; his manifest 
pride in, and admiration of her. 

“ I like him I fully as much as you can de¬ 
sire !” was my report to Leah when she came 
to my room after his departure, anxious to gather 
my impressions of the hero of her drama. “ My 
mind is quite at rest since I have seen you to¬ 
gether. He is one in a thousand, for he appre¬ 
ciates you.” 

“ Overrates, you should say ! My great fear 
is lest he should awake some day.” 

Which fear had no place in my visions of 
their united lives. 

I was her first bridemaid ; gave her up to 
him—not gladly ; I was not heroine enough for 
that—still withoutan envious murmur at his 
happiness or a prophetic thought of evil for 
her. Providence—so said the horoscope cast 
for her by my loving imagination—had decreed 
to her a lot rich in life’s choicest blessings. So 
far as mortal could judge, she deserved the gift, 
and I felt assured would make right use of it. 
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Oar correspondence was continued regularly 
after her marriage—an instance of friendship’s 
fidelity that would have surprised me in any 
other of my whilome school-fellows—which was 
so in keeping with Leah’s character and con¬ 
duct, that it awoke no wonderment. Now and 
then her letters had, as an appendix, a note 
from Mr. Moore, often lively, always kind. He 
seemed to desire me to understand how heartily 
he indorsed our intimacy, and certainly suc¬ 
ceeded, by so doing, in showing me how fully 
he entered into all that gave his wife pleasure. 
They had been married but half a year when 
there came a black-sealed letter, not only super¬ 
scribed, but written wholly by him, informing 
me of the death of Leah’s father. 

I was not wounded that she had not herself 
communicated with me at her mother’s decease, 
which was, from the very nature of her circum¬ 
stances at that i)eriod, and the peculiar affection 
existing between parent and child, a heavier 
stroke than this, understood and admitted the 
excuse her husband made for her silence, viz., 
that she was too “much overcome by her grief 
to undertake even this trifling exertion.” There 
existed no longer the necessity for stern self- 
control, for resolute calmness and vigorous 
action that had nerved her upon the former 
occasion. Sorrowful she might be and doubt¬ 
less was, but lonely-hearted and self-dependent 
no more. There is sweetness in the woe that 
is wept out upon a stronger and a sympathiz¬ 
ing heart. It is solitary and unshared anguish 
that blights and kills. Leah’s womanhood grew 
richer and fuller beneath the cloud. True, 
I could only trace the change by means of her 
letters, but these were frequent and long, and 
with her, the pen was a more ready and eloquent 
vehicle of thought and feeling than the tongue. 

Two more years went swiftly by, and by the 
mysterious sort of fatality that had already kept 
us so often asunder, when we earnestly desired 
and persistently sought the society of one an¬ 
other, we had not met for a single hour. As 
the third winter of her wedded life approached, 
she redoubled her solicitations for my company, 
and making an extraordinary effort, I conquered 
fate itself, and set out upon the long-contem¬ 
plated trip. The distance was not formidable, 
the route direct, and I encountered no difficul¬ 
ties by the way. It was a raw, disagreeable 
afternoon, threatening an easterly storm, when 
I found myself near my journey’s end, and 
ray rausings, insensibly to myself, at first took 
the line of the sky and atmosphere. I dwelt 
perversely, and especially upon the idea that 
Leah’s part of our correspondence had not of 


late been sustained with her accustomed spirit. 
The intervals of silence had been of greater 
length, her communications shorter, and, I fan¬ 
cied, less free and candid than of yore. There 
was no diminution of regard for me implied by 
these alterations. Of this I was assured in so 
many words by herself, and I rested implicitly 
upon her assertion. She had never expressed 
herself more warmly with respect to this point 
than in her latest epistle, an answer to mine 
settling the time of my arrival. Her health 
would not allow her to go much into society 
this winter, she wrote ; her husband’s increas¬ 
ing practice frequently called him away from 
home for several days together. I could and 
would do her good by coming ; she longed for 
me, and could not brook further disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“ I had not supposed that any amount of 
bodily weakness could make her nervous or 
low-spirited,” I said to myself, in ruminating 
upon these signs of the times. “And if it has, 
Mr. Moore’s temperament better fits him to be¬ 
come a restorative than does mine. It is grati¬ 
fying to one’s vanity to be thus importuned-; 
but I hope Leah does not pine for me while he 
is at home. He is grievously in fault if she 
does.” 

A sombre meditation upon man’s wayward¬ 
ness and selfish absorption in worldly cares and 
business profits was seasonably interrupted by 
our stopping at the depot, in the busy and 
thriving town which was the terminus of the 
railway. 

My foot had barely touched the platform 
when my hands were seized in a fervent grasp ; 
Leah’s voice was bidding me a joyous welcome, 
and Leah’s face—the dear, old familiar features 
and smile—was looking full into mine. Gloom 
and saddening fancies fled apace at sound and 
sight of these. Flushed and eager, she drew 
me out of the noisy crowd towards a pretty, 
stylish carriage standing near, seated me there¬ 
in, demanded my checks, and sent them off by 
the servant before I could utter more than a 
word of greeting. It was this never-failing pre¬ 
sence of mind—this energetic mode of action 
that gained for her the reputation of coolness 
and independence. To me it was very delight¬ 
ful, for it was characteristic of her, and her 
alone. My first connected sentence was one of 
expostulation. 

“You should not have come out this darap 
evening. I could have found my way to your 
house without subjecting you to this needless 
risk.” \ 

“As if r would allow that I Charles is not 
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in town ; he is off upon one of his stupid court 
circuits, or he would have robbed me of the 
pleasure of meeting you. As to risk, that is 
all nonsense. There is nothing in such weather 
as this that can harm a well person, and to-day 
I am in unusually fine spirits and health.” 

She looked well and bright. I noticed this 
more particularly when she came to my room 
to see if I needed any assistance in making 
my toilet for the evening. I was already 
dressed, and there was still half an hour to 
spare before tea-time. She had laid aside her 
hat and cloak ; her eyes were full of happy 
light; her cheeks almost rosy. I was half 
angry at and quite ashamed of my ridiculous 
imaginings concerning her unhappiness. 

*‘This,” she said, unclosing the door of an 
apartment that adjoined mine upon one side, 
and her chamber on the other, *‘is my * snug¬ 
gery’—our family sitting-room, When I have 
stranger guests, it is my custom to keep this 
door of communication locked. You will always 
be welcome in the sanctum. We shall have 
many long delicious talks together here, morn¬ 
ing, noon, and night. I have hoped for them 
hungrily I This is your chair. It has been 
ready for you—yawning vacantly to receive 
you for two months, you naughty girl! Try it!” 
She forced me gently down into a low lounging- 
chair beside the cheerful fire, and took another 
close by for herself. I pronounced the elastic 
cushions only too luxurious, and thanked her 
for this proof of kindly afiection. 

I need not ask who is the proprietor of 
that!” I continued, pointing to a larger and 
fauteuil shrouded in gray linen. 

“It is Charles’ especial resting-place. No 
one sits in it while he is away, and it is never 
covered when he is in town. I worked it my¬ 
self, and would have done the upholstering, if 
I had known how.” She removed the cover 
and displayed the rich and elaborate embroid¬ 
ery of the seat, arms, and back. “The foot¬ 
stool matches it, you perceive.” 

“ And you can find time for fancy-work amid 
all your serious duties I” I exclaimed. “It 
must have taken months to complete that.” 

“ It consumed only the spare moments of a 
few weeks—scraps of leisure that would other¬ 
wise have been wasted. I should have felt 
amply compensated for years of labor by the 
sight of Charles’ surprise and pleasure at the 
unexpected gift. I have enjoyed few happier 
moments that those I tasted upon the Christmas 
evening—a stormy one—when, arrayed in the 
dressing-gown and slippers that accompanied 
the chair, he first ensconced himself within its 
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friendly embrace, lighted his cigar, and entered 
upon a genuine old-fashioned fireside chat. He 
is eminently domestic in his tastes, appreciates 
these * small, sweet courtesies’ of home-life, 
and is so grateful for each and all of them that 
I would be very unkind were I to omit them. 
And while we are speaking of him”—as if her 
tongue were liable to wander to any other 
theme—“ while we are speaking of him, I must 
not forget to deliver his message to you.” She 
drew a letter from her pocket, handling it very 
carefully—one would have said tenderly. “ I 
only received this to-day. It is not so long as 
are mine to him ; but its superiority in quality 
overbalances that shortcoming. He is engaged 

in an important and tedious suit in L-, 

and has not a minute that he can call his own. 
This was dashed off in the court-room. Poor 
fellow! but he knew how anxious and disap¬ 
pointed I would be if he did not write. He 
says : ^ I shall think of you and Maria on Wed¬ 
nesday night; shall sympathize with my whole 
heart in your happiness at the reunion with 
your old and tried friend. Tell her how sin¬ 
cerely I regret my inability to join with you in 
her reception, and how great will be my pleas¬ 
ure at meeting her at last in our own home. 
Do not be so well satisfied with her society as 
to anticipate my arrival on Thursday with dis¬ 
taste.’ The rest you would not care to hear.” 
She broke off, laughing and blushing. 

“You would not care to read aloud, you 
mean 1 He would not have written that last 
saucy sentence, had he not felt very sure how 
unnecessary was the caution. You are a happy 
woman, Leah, in having your husband in love 
with you so long after the wedding-day I” 

Was it another of my absurd fancies, or did 
a slight spasm of pain shoot across her features 
—her eye grow momentarily dim ? Whatever 
it was, it was gone in a second. 

“ You are right I The lines of my life have 
fallen in pleasant places. My joys are real and 
abiding—my sorrows, the phantoms of my un¬ 
disciplined imagination. I shame to own it, 
Maria, but I am wickedly unreasonable, fool¬ 
ishly exacting at times, even with Charles. I am 
trying to overcome this unworthy propensity ; 
to bear in mind that every man in his position 
and with his temperament, has other claimants 
upon his time and thoughts besides his wife, 
let her be ever so dear. It is one of my failings 
that I want to be everything or nothing to 
him 1” 

“The wife of a distinguished literary man, 
who was a most affectionate husband withal, 
once confessed to me that, during the twenty 
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years of Tier otherwise happy married life, she 
had been at some seasons the victim of violent 
and angry jealousy. Her rival was one not 
easily gotten rid of, and seductive as obstinate. 

It was her husband’s library, ’’ was my response. 

“Good! I must tell that to Charles! He 
has a sort of study—a ‘ den,’ he calls it—in the 
third story, where even I am not welcome at 
certain hours. I sometimes fairly detest the 
tobacco-scented, book-littered place. He always 
reminds me of Robinson Crusoe and his inner 
cave, when he withdraws to this retreat. I tell 
him that he would pull the staircase up after 
him if he could, as Robinson used to do his lad¬ 
der, so great is his dread of intruders.” 

Just then I heard the sound of the piano from 
the parlors below, a fashionable variation of a 
popular air, well and boldly played. 

“ You have company, then ?” I said. 

Leah looked annoyed, although she tried not 
to let this appear. 

“Only Janetta Dalrymple—a cousin of Mr. 
Moore’s, who is passing the winter here.” 

“ You have not mentioned her in your letters, 

I think.” 

She paid no attention to the remark. 

“She has been with us nearly three months. 
Her mother died a year and a half ago, and her 
father was married again in six months to a 
young, giddy girl. Janetta’s home being thus 
rendered exceedingly unpleasant, after a great 
deal of uncomfortable feeling upon both sides, 
she left it and went to live with her married 
brother. His wife died last September, and he 
went abroad almost immediately, committing 
Janetta to our care until he should return. 
Brother and sister are the only children of 
Charles’ favorite cousin—a lady who was a 
second mother to him in his boyhood, and he 
is naturally desirous to testify his gratefnl re¬ 
collection of her kindness by doing all that lies 
in his power to serve the surviving members 
of her family. Have you observed that por¬ 
trait ?” 

It was an excellent likeness of her father, 
hung upon the opposite wall over against my 
chair. I arose to examine it, and, if she de¬ 
sired to prevent further inquiries respecting 
her husband’s relatives, her end was gained. 
I did not give Miss Dalrymple another remark 
or thought until we met at the tea-table.-* 

She was sliorter than Leah, reaching scarcely 
to the shoulder of the latter; plump and fair¬ 
skinned, neither pretty nor yet plain ; an unre¬ 
markable-looking girl at first sight, and dressed 
rather carelessly in deep mourning. She said 
little while we were at supper, merely replying 


to the ordinary courtesies of the meal, but it 
was evidently the taciturnity of indolence or 
nonchalance, not of diffidence. Indeed the im¬ 
pression left upon my mind by her countenance 
and demeanor was that of very cool self-satis¬ 
faction and self-possession, diametrically op¬ 
posed to anything like timid or bashful reserve. 

I conceived the notion then that she could talk 
well and fluently, if she considered it worth her 
while to make the exertion. 

Upon leaving the supper-room, Leah ad¬ 
dressed her more politely than cordially. “ It 
is raining so heavily that we shall hardly be 
interrupted by company this evening. Miss 
Allison and myself will spend it in the sitting- 
room up stairs. Will you join us ?” - 

“ No, I thank you. Cousin Leah ! This wet 
night is a genuine godsend to me. I shall 
practise steadily until bed-time. I am ashamed 
to say that I have not learned nearly all the 
new music which Cousin Charles kindly gave 
me to cheer my lonely hours while he should 
be away. He will think me sadly ungrateful, 
will scold me roundly, I am afraid.” 

Leah bit her lip and led the way up stairs. 
AVe were hardly seated when the piano broke 
out into brilliant music. With a movement 
like a shiver of petulance or disgust, Leah rang 
the bell. 

“Catherine!” she ordered the servant who 
answered it, “go down and close the parlor 
doors softly, so as not to disturb Miss Dalrymple. 
Do it without attracting her attention, if you 
can.” 

The girl performed her errand faithfully, for 
the music, muflied by the closed doors, poured 
on in a continuous stream, as though the per¬ 
former had neither stirred nor looked away from 
her notes. 

“ Now, we can talk in something like com¬ 
fort !” Leah ejaculated, drawing her chair nearer 
to me and the fire. 

She had never been more than a tolerable 
musician, neither her ear nor her touch being 
very good ; but I knew that since her marriage 
she had striven to cultivate her taste and in¬ 
crease her skill in the accomplishment to please 
her husband, who was a passionate lover of the 
art, and devoted to its practice. Ignorant that 
I was trenching upon a delicate subject, I said : 

“Have you paid much attention to music 
lately? You should be a proficient by this 
time, having proved yourself to be an excep¬ 
tion in this respect, as in the matter of embroid¬ 
ery, to the generality of married ladies. Both 
occupations are with you a labor of love—both 
pursued with an object.” 
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“I rarely play now,” she rejoined, gravel3^ 

I am not strong enough to attempt very dili¬ 
gent practice. Janetta is a better performer 
than I, and I have given this part of Charles’ 
entertainment over to her.” 

If practice makes perfect. Miss Dalrymple 
might well be the unrivalled mistress of the 
finger-board. We talked until the small hours 
were in upon the midnight, and she played all 
the while, with no more interruption than was 
necessary in laying down one piece of music 
and taking up another. I ceased to marvel at 
Leah’s nervousness at the commencement of 
the performance. If this were the order of ex¬ 
ercises to be observed upon every rainy evening, 
I should certainly put up my petitions for a dry 
winter. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Moore was expected home in the evening 
train, on the day succeeding my arrival, and 
long before the hour of his coming the house 
wore a holiday aspect. It was hard to define 
the precise features of the change that had 
come over the premises, for all had been neat, 
and fresh, and tasteful before. Leah was a model 
housewife, taking great pride and pleasure in 
all that appertained to this office, and as she 
passed from room to room, rearranging furni¬ 
ture, polishing a glass here, and adding a flower, 
or other trifling decoration there, she appeared 
to scatter light and bloom from her own counte¬ 
nance ; sung at her work as blithely as any 
bird. Dusk found her in the handsomely fur¬ 
nished parlors, illuminated as for a host of 
visitors. “Charles has a horror of gloomy 
rooms !” she explained, as she kindled another 
burner in the chandelier. “ He is too cheerful 
himself to like darkness or an uncertain light.” 

She had laid off mourning for her father. 

Charles never liked to see her wear black ; it 
was too sombre for her complexion. ’ ’ Her dress 
to-night was one which, she proudly informed 
me, was his choice and gift, a bronze-colored silk, 
heavy yet soft in texture, and relieved at throat 
and wrists by crimson velvet ribbons. The 
laces of her collar and undersleeves were daintily 
fine ; her headdress, lappets of black lace, 
“picked out”—to use a technical term—with 
crimson in the crown-piece, became her admir¬ 
ably. She looked and moved the dignified, 
comely matron, the happy wife. Again and 
again her watch was consulted as the important 
hour drew on—impatience tliat, it was evident, 
would grow into uneasiness if the train were 


delayed five minutes beyond its time. “ Hark I 
I hear wheels I” She raised her finger and 
listened. 

They came nearer and nearer, and, as they 
stopped in front of the house, she glided swiftly 
and joyously into the hall. I sat still in the 
back-parlor, knowing that the meeting would 
be robbed of half its sweetness by the presence 
of lookers-on, however friendly. I was, there¬ 
fore, not too well pleased when Miss Dalrymple’s 
voice made itself heard most loudly in the little 
bustle of greeting, and surprised at seeing her 
enter the room with her cousins, equipped in 
hat, cloak, and furs, and glowing from the cold 
air of the rainy outer night. 

“James was my only accomplice,” she was 
saying, in high glee. “ I stole down to the 
stable while he was getting the carriage ready 
to go to the depot, and offered myself as inside 
passenger. I knew that I should be refused 
permission if I applied to head-quarters. Don’t 
look so serious. Cousin Leah, please I The 
rain didn’t hurt me one bit, and, after all, it is 
not much more stormy than it was last night, 
when you drove down yourself to meet Miss 
Allison. Was I very wicked. Cousin Charles ? 
I did want to see you so badly !” 

“Nonsense, child ! Who thinks of scolding 
you ?” Mr. Moore had welcomed me with cor¬ 
dial grace, and now turned to the questioner, 
who had fastened herself upon his arm. “ And 
yet I am not sure that ^mu do not merit a whip¬ 
ping for exposing yourself upon this inclement 
night. Let me see, are you wet?” touching 
her cloak. “ Indeed, Nettie dear, this is not 
safe ! Your clothing is very damp. Run away 
and change it. Had you rubbers on ?” 

Janetta put out a pretty little foot, smiling 
wilfully. It was covered by a thin-soled gaiter. 

“Was there ever such another imprudent 
creature!” exclaimed her cousin, frowning. 
“ Is there a fire in your room ?” 

“No; the register heats it sufficiently for a 
warm-blooded animal like myself.” 

“ Leah, my love, cannot one be kindled there 
at once ? It is dangerous for her feet to remain 
in this state ! Those contemptible little shoes 
must be soaked, in only crossing the sidewalk. 
The pavements are flooded. Merely changing 
her gaiters will not do. Her feet should be well 
heated besides.” 

“Janetta had best get jon dry stockings and 
slippers, and go down to the kitchen fire,” 
Leah returned, coldly. “ I cannot spare Cathe¬ 
rine at present to light another in her chamber.” 

“There is no need! I had forgotten the 
sitting-room grate. Be off, you madcap ! Put 
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on other foot-gear and hurry down to the 
fire.” 

Janetta made him a low courtesy, and danced 
away, singing:— 

“Oh, Willie, we have missed you, 

Welcome, welcome homel” 

“ It is pleasant to be at home again 1” said 
Mr. Moore, looking fondly down at his wife. 

And how have you been, love ? You are 
looking uncommonly well.” 

“ I am very well, thank you 1” was the reply, 
in a quiet tone. ‘‘Will you go up to your 
room now ? Supper will soon he ready.” . 

I saw him encircle her waist with his arm as 
they passed into the hall together. 

He was undoubtedly an affectionate husband, 
and, so far as I was able to judge, worthy of 
the love she lavished upon him ; yet I was 
provoked by the farce I had just witnessed. If 
the “child” and “ madcap”—who was by the 
way twenty-three years of age, Leah had told 
me—if the “ imprudent creature” chose to im- 
periljier health and sacrifice her comfort to the 
whim of meeting her favorite kinsman ten 
minutes earlier than she would have done, had 
she stayed at home like a sensible woman, 
Leah’s practical suggestion was all the notice 
her folly deserved. For my part, I could have 
boxed her ears soundly for her officiousness, in 
the first place in cheating the waiting wife of 
her right of receiving the earliest greeting, and 
for her ridiculous trifling afterwards—the sen¬ 
sation she had created, engrossing him so com¬ 
pletely that he had not had an opportunity to 
inquire after Leah’s health until the vital sub¬ 
ject of the wet shoes was disposed of. Nor did 
I relish the thought of her intrusion upon the 
twain in the cozy “snuggery,” whither I knew 
that Leah would repair with her husband so 
soon as the needful changes were made in his 
travelling-dress. After a separation of more 
than a fortnight, it seemed but fair that they 
should be allowed five minutes undisturbed 
tete-d-tete. 

In these circumstances I was glad that the 
supper-bell rang promptly at the usual hour. 
It was not responded to at once, it appeared; 
for a second and sharper summons soon tingled 
through the hall. Thinking it possible that I 
might be the delinquent, and that I was sup¬ 
posed to be in my chamber, instead of awaiting 
the arrival of the others where they had left 
me, I repaired to the dining-room. Leah only 
was there, arranging cups and saucers upon 
the tea-board before her, with flushed cheeks 
and brow slightly contracted in pain or impa¬ 
tience. 


“ I thought that I was the laggard so impor¬ 
tunately summoned,” said I, as she glanced up 
nervously. 

She forced a smile. “Oh no I take a seat I 
The others must be in presently. Catherine, 
you had better go up and tell Mr. Moore that 
we are waiting. The oysters and steak will be 
spoiled. Perhaps he did not hear the bell.” 

Several minutes more passed in uneasy silence, 
and Miss Janetta’s high, gay tones were heard 
upon the staircase and along the passage. She 
entered, hanging upon Mr. Moore’s arm, after a 
fashion she particularly affected with him, both 
hands clasped over her support, and face up¬ 
turned, as a sunflower turns its disk to the sun. 

“Cousin Leah, I am afraid we have sinned 
unpardonably at last. The truth is we were so 
busy talking that we did not notice the bell. 
Cousin Charles has been away so long that I 
had a thousand things to tell him and to hear. 
And after Catherine called us, he was in the 
midst of such an interesting story that we 
really forgot her and supper. Do forgive us 
this once, you dear angel of punctuality I” 

Leah said nothing, and Mr. Moore looked 
surprisedly at her grave face. Janetta hung 
her head as if abashed, and there was an awk¬ 
ward pause, broken at length, awkwardly, too, 
I doubt not, by a question from myself to the 
gentleman of the party, concerning his late trip. 
He took up the thread I threw out with alac¬ 
rity. He was a rarely agreeable man in con¬ 
versation, sprightly and sensible, with much 
ready humor, as well as fine feeling. The talk 
was kept up with considerable spirit between 
us two until Miss Dalrymple rallied from her 
embarrassment, real or feigned, and Leah had 
fought successfully her fit of displeasure or dis¬ 
content. Janetta had made a becoming toilet 
in a marvellously short space of time—one that 
offered a striking contrast to the dishabille of 
the previous evening. Her hair waved in a 
cloud of ringlets, crisp and smooth, despite the 
unfavorable dampness of the air ; and her black 
silk dress, with its bands of crape, made her 
skin seem transparently clear and white. She 
wore short sleeves—a favorite custom with fine 
pianists, I have remarked—and her arms showed 
round and fair against her dress. She had a 
good color, and as she gradually brightened up 
under the influence of her cousin’s lively chat, 
she looked really very pretty. Her coming out 
from under the shadow of Leah’s disapproba¬ 
tion was adroitly managed; her appealing, 
deprecatory tone and expression as she ven¬ 
tured, after an interval of cowed silence, to 
address the mistress of the house ; her obvious 
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anxiety to show her every attention that she 
could contrive, and the shy, child-like question¬ 
ing glance from time to time at Mr. Moore, as 
asking his countenance and advice, were won¬ 
derful and interesting to behold, even while I 
had but a glimmering consciousness of their 
intent. 

When we arose from the table, Mr. Moore 
allowed his cousin and myself to precede him 
to the parlors, and tarried behind to speak with 
his wife. Miss Janetta’s liveliness vanished 
rapidly as minute after minute went by with¬ 
out their reappearance. She pretended to peruse 
the evening papers, skimmed a column in each, 
threw them down, and walked to the window, 
drummed a polka with her fingers upon the 
sash, yawned, sighed, and sauntered back to 
the centre-table where I sat, sewing. 

“ I wish Charles would come in ! I am dying 
to hear the rest of the story he began befoi’e 
supper.” 

“He is with Mrs. Moore, I suppose,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“Oh! of course! and there is no knowing 
when they will get through their affectionate 
oonfabulation. Why is it that all married people 
ai-o-selfish, I wonder?” 

“Perhaps because they have a better right 
than others to the monopoly of the society of 
those whom they love best.” 

I made the observation very innocently, in 
fact, thoughtlessly, supposing her to be more 
in jest than in earnest, but chancing to raise 
my head as I said it, I was startled at the strange 
change in Miss Dalrymple’s countenance. An¬ 
ger, scorn, inquiry glared upon mo for a second 
from eyes I had not thought capable of such 
intense expression. It was suppressed before 
I could quite credit the evidence of my own 
senses, and saying carelessly: “Perhaps so; 
but it is in very bad taste, to say the least of 
it.” She tossed her head and went to the 
piano. 

She had played for fifteen or twenty minutes 
when Leah entered alone. All trace of un¬ 
pleasant feeling had passed from her sparkling 
face. In her hand was a small box, or morocco 
case, which she held towards me, with a proud 
smile. “ Would you like to see my present?” 

It consisted of bracelet, brooch, and watch- 
chain, exquisitely manufactured of dark hair, 
linked and banded with gold; each article 
marked “ C. H. M. to L. M.” 

“It is his own hair, I suppose ?” I said, ad¬ 
miringly. 

“ Certainly ! and therein lies the charm of the 
gift. If he were not a very Absalom in the 


luxuriance of his locks, he would have come 
home to me a shorn lamb.” 

“ Miss Dalrymple !” I had to call twice, the 
piano by this time fortissimo. “Excuse me 
for interrupting you, but do come and look at 
this beautiful gage d'amour ! This is not much 
like an almost three-year-old husband, is it ?” 

She could not, in decency, refuse to obey the 
summons, or I believe she would have done so, 
but she drew near slowly, and surveyed the 
jewelry with a curling lip. “They are hand¬ 
some !” she said, after a momentary examina¬ 
tion, giving back to Leah the casket I had laid 
in her unwilling hand. “I congratulate you 
upon the valuabxe acquisition to your jewel- 
case.” 

Anything more dryly frigid than her voice 
and manner, it is impossible to imagine. Her 
affectation of regarding the intrinsic worth of 
the ornaments as their only claim to the reci¬ 
pient’s notice, was inimitable. 

“ Is the girl obtuse or malicious, or meanly 
and preposterously envious ?” I speculated, in 
inward indignation. 

Leah smiled contemptuously, and began try¬ 
ing the bracelet upon her arm. 

“Was there ever a better fit?” she said, as 
her husband came in. 

“There ‘is nothing miraculous in that! 
You speak as if I were not expected to know 
the precise size of your arm by this time. You 
do not understand the clasp, I see. Let me 
fasten it.” 

He shut the spring ; raised the hand adorned 
by his gift to his lips, half in mock gallantry, 
half in real affection, and while Leah stood 
smiling and blushing, like a maiden receiving 
her first love-pledge, he removed the pin she 
wore from her collar and substituted the new 
brooch, then detached the gold chain from her 
watch and hung the hair one in its place. 

“ Now that you are arrayed to my satisfac¬ 
tion, if not to your own, your ladyship must 
tell me what you think of a trifle I have in my 
pocket for Nettie. Nettie, child !” 

She had feigned not to see or hear anything 
of the little love-scene which had just tran¬ 
spired, and now threw him a glance over her 
shoulder—still seated upon the piano-stool, 
striking aimless, random chords upon the in¬ 
strument. He had to go to her, for she did not 
offer to move. Opening a case, similar in ap¬ 
pearance to Leah’s, he displayed a set of jet 
ornaments which I saw, at a glimpse, were far 
more costly than the hair trinkets. 

“Not for me !” she ejaculated, when he put 
them into her lap. 
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“ Why not for ‘ me I’ ” rejoined he, smiling 
at her incredulous, startled air. 

Because—because—nobody ever thinks of 
doing such things for me, now-a-days ! There 
was a time—” She burst into tears. 

Much moved by her distress, Mr. Moore laid 
his hand upon her bowed head. 

“There, dear! Think of the true friends 
who are still spared to you! Why, Nettie, I 
shall esteem myself a cruel bungler if you are 
so overcome by such a trivial token of my 
atfection.” 

“ You cruel I you, the kindest, best, most 
generous of men 1” catching his hand and 
pressing it first to her heart then to her lips. ‘ ‘ I 
should be ungrateful, indeed, were I to refuse 
to acknowledge and value your goodness ! For¬ 
give me, Cousin Leah 1 I know you must 
despise me for my weakness—that I am a silly 
baby in your sight, but I was so astonished 
and so pleased—’ ’ 

“And so tearful,” interposed Mr. Moore, 
“ that you have not given my poor toy a second 
look.” 

He took up a bracelet. She extended a 
plump white arm, and smiled an entreaty 
through her tears. He responded by clasping 
the jet circlets—there was a pair of them—upon 
her wrists, dropping upon one knee to effect 
this. The pin he would have let her settle 
herself upon her bosom, but there was some 
trouble about the catch, and when she had 
worked away at it for a moment he had to come 
to the rescue. Lastly, he suspended the ear¬ 
rings from the pink lobes of her small ears, 
and she ran to the mirror with a show of childish 
delight that highly amused and pleased the 
donor. 

“What a monkey you are !” he said, tap¬ 
ping her cheek, as she stood gazing up at him, 
her eyes hardly dry, while her features were 
wreathed with grateful, loving smiles. “ One 
would think that I had done you some mighty 
service—saved your life, or something of equal 
importance.” 

“I wish I could thank you,” she returned, 
with passionate earnestness. “ Only tell me 
how I may, in some way, prove ray gratitude 
for your constant benefits to a poor, homeless 
orphan.” 

“ By being a happy girl! That is all; un¬ 
less it be by showing that you have been an 
obedient one during my absence. How about 
that formidable batch of new music ? If you 
have learned it all, I have a further supply for 
you in my trunk.” 

“ ‘ For Miss Janetta Dalrymple—the reward 


of good conduct and diligent application to her 
studies 1’ That was the way my school-prizes 
used to be labelled,” laughed the young lady, 
going back to the piano. 

Mr. Moore made a brief apology to Leah and 
myself; begged that we would not allow the 
music to be any bar to our conversation, and 
followed flute-case in hand. 

While the performances went on we sat by 
the table, busy with our needles, and, contrary 
to his injunction, were silent, more through 
disinclination to speech, than any scruples of 
politeness. 

It was no hardship for me to remain a mute 
listener so far as my individual self was con¬ 
cerned, for Miss Dalrymple played remarkably 
well, and Mr. Moore was a flutist of no mean 
ability; still, I could not recollect that I had 
ever enjoyed an entertainment of this kind less. 
If this were a specimen of the Moores’ usual 
evenings at home, it was not a matter of sur¬ 
prise that Leah should often be lonely, and 
sigh for some friend or companion of her own. 
To the gentle-hearted Griselda, held up for the 
admiration and imitation of wedded dames, by 
the model tales and essays of man’s and spin¬ 
sters’ composing, it would have been an easy 
Cl OSS— if it deserved to be called a cross at all— 
this open neglect of herself and marked pre¬ 
ference for the society of another upon the 
evening of the reunion, to which she had looked 
forward with eager desire for more than two 
long weeks. But Leah was no Griselda. She 
was a loving, and because a devoted, an ex¬ 
acting wife. Her husband was the sun of her 
W 9 rld, and she demanded equal constancy in 
him. I did not imagine then, nor do I really 
believe, now, that he was inconstant, even in 
thought, to the matchless woman he had freely 
chosen to be his life’s helpmeet; but I did 
think him strangely, if not selfishly thought¬ 
less, and ridiculously fond of the fussy little 
piece of cousinship, who was so crazy about, 
him. There is no accounting for tastes, espe¬ 
cially a man’s tastes, but I could not see how 
he could do more than barely tolerate the 
companionship of this girl when he contrasted 
her with his truly dignified and fascinating 
partner. 

Musing thus, I looked across the table at 
Leah. Her work had fallen to her knees ; her 
hands were folded above it, and her regards 
were bent upon the pair at the piano. The 
gaze of weary wretchedness thrilled and ap¬ 
palled me, so fixed and despairing was it, and to 
me so unexpected. Strong-minded and clear- 
judging woman that she was, she must have 
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Buffered much, aud that not without cause, 
before yielding to the conviction that, it was 
plain, now possessed her soul. Never in my 
life before had I hated any one with the energy 
that, at that instant, moved my soul against 
Janetta Dalrymple, and almost as heartily I 
despised the vanity or undue partiality of him 
who thus consulted and ministered to her vaga¬ 
ries and sentimental impulses, instead of watch¬ 
ing first and always the deeper, more even cur¬ 
rent of the mighty flood ever flowing towards 
him, and him alone, from his wife’s true, noble 
heart. 

I must have made some involuntary gesture 
of hand or head, for Leah turned suddenly and 
caught my eye. She grew deathly pale, and 
drew her breath in with a gasp of alarm or 
hysteric emotion, then with a powerful effort, 
for which I honored and loved her the more, 
she spoke collectedly. 

am not well. I am afraid that I have 
over-exerted myself to-day. I feel, at times, 
Buch nausea and faintness, and my head throbs 
violently. I suppose prudence would dictate 
that I should go to bed without further delay. 
What do you think 

“Unquestionably you ought. It is wrong 
for you to sit up a minute longer than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, if such are your feelings !” I 
replied, decidedly, as I knew she meant I 
should. “ Shall I go up with you ?” 

“By no means! I had rather you stayed 
here and made my apology for taking French 
leave. Good-night!” She leaned over my 
chair and kissed me—an icy touch, that made 
me shiver. “Don’t disturb them,” she whis¬ 
pered, seeing me glance towards the uncon¬ 
scious performers. *‘ I often steal away without 
their knowing it. I am frequently sick and 
worn out by evening ; but this will not last 
forever, I hope. For the present, a good night’s 
rest is the best medicine for me.” 

It was a full half hour before Mr. Moore looked 
around and missed his wife. 

“Where is Leah ?” he asked. 

“ She was seized with sudden faintness some 
time since, and obliged to retire,” I responded, 
very gravely. 

“Is it possible ? Why did not she tell mo 
of it?” 

“ I wished to do so, but she would not allow 
it.” 

Before the words were out of my mouth he 
had vanished, and I heard his fleet, light step 
go up the stairs, taking two at a bound. 

“ She wasn’t much sick, was she ?” queried 


Miss Janetta, turning the leaves of her music- 
folio. 

‘ ‘ She looked very ill. She i s subj ect to these 
attacks in the evening, she says. What do you 
do for her at such times ?” 

She never complains in my hearing, 
except of being tired and sleepy; but I thought 
that was to be expected”—with a disagreeable 
smile. “ Moreover, she does not fancy my 
music very much, I imagine, and would be 
glad of any pretext for interrupting it.” 

“Would it not be more kind, if that is the 
case, to deny yourself the gratification of prac¬ 
tising so much in her presence ?” I was pro¬ 
voked into saying. 

The girl’s impertinent tone, and total disre¬ 
gard of the comfort and feelings of her hostess, 
above all, her sneering disrespect, nettled me 
beyond endurance. She drew herself up with 
an assumption of offended dignity. 

“You lose sight of the fact that I play to 
please my cousin, and at his express request, 
Miss Allison. I presume that his wishes, as 
master of this house and my guardian, are en¬ 
titled to some consideration.” 

I had thrown down the gauntlet, and she had 
not hesitated to pick it up. From that moment 
I understood that she recognized in me Leah’s 
partisan and, as a consequence, her own ene¬ 
my, and whatever semblance of civility we 
might maintain in the presence of others, our 
swords were always unsheathed to each other’s 
eyes. Less than three minutes had elapsed 
when Mr. Moore came running down stairs. 

“She is sleeping quietly and soundly,” he 
reported. “I hope it was merely fatigue. 
She will overwork herself! We will try that 
duett once more, Nettie. I am fearful that 
you find our music a bore. Miss Allison ; but 
we will not tax your patience much longer. I 
only want to conquer an obstinate passage in a 
piece we have been playing. It is one of my 
idiosyncrasies that if I fail to master any por¬ 
tion of a composition, I am haunted by it in¬ 
cessantly, until I can attack it again.” 

“ Perseverance is the secret of most successes 
in this world,” was the only and very lame 
truism that arose to my tongue. Presently I 
ventured to add : “There is no danger that the 
music may awaken Leah, is there ?” 

“None whatever! Her room being in the 
back of the house, the sound of the piano is 
scarcely audible there. She would not mind 
it, if she heard it ever so plainly.” 

I saw Miss Dalrymple hold down her head to 
conceal a smile. She had the coolest, most in- 
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tolerable, and unanswerable sneer I ever saw 
upon woman’s face. Heaven forbid that I 
should ever behold it upon another’s I 

‘‘ Put your foot upon the soft pedal, Nettie,” 
Mr. Moore had the grace to say. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it; but it will spoil 
the eiOfect of the finest passages.” 

She contrived to do this so effectually that 
the recommendation to subdue the volume of 
sound was soon revoked. 

“ My fingers ache !” was her complaint when 
the duett was finished. *'Sit down !” drawing 
a chair close to her side. “ I have something 
to show you—something which I am too stupid 
to comprehend. I want the aid of your quicker 
brain.” 

It was an obscure passage in a piece which 
she was a long time in finding. The interim 
was passed in low anri, to me, inaudible dia¬ 
logue. Mr. Moore had to lean forward to read 
from the sheet when it was finally produced, 
and it was perhaps an unconscious action on 
his part, throwing his arm about lier waist as 
he bent over. Her head drooped sideways until 
her cheek almost touched his, and her curls 
niiugled with the raven profusion which poor 
Leah had likened to Absalom’s. 

“Why ‘poor ZeaA?’” I asked myself, .in 
severe candor. This girl was Mr. Moore’s 
cousin; he regarded her as a sister. She had 
peculiar claims, by reason of her loneliness and 
affliction, upon his compassion and affection. 
There was nothing covert in his fondness—no 
thought of evil, or it would not be so openly 
manifested. My notions were perhaps prudish, 
old maidish—for I was fast growing into an old 
maid in years—and why not in overstrained 
notions of propriety also ? But these self-chid- 
iugs and efforts after charitable judgment could 
not blind my mental and moral perceptions to 
one fact: Mr. Moore’s feelings for and conduct 
towards his petted cousin gave his wife keen 
pain ; and, if he were aware of this, his present 
behavior was reprehensible in the highest de¬ 
gree. Leah might be sensitively jealous beyond 
reason; but she was his wife, fond, faithful, 
and self-sacrificing; and as such, her whims 
should have the weight of laws with him. 

The knotty musical point required a great 
deal of discussion, carried on in the same con¬ 
fidential undertone, varied by an occasional 
coquettish laugh from Miss Dalrymple. Had 
the talkers both been unmarried, I should have 
esteemed my position as third person embar¬ 
rassing and indecorous, and beat an early retreat. 
As it was, I stood, or rather sat my ground, 
and read a late /periodical. At last, the pro¬ 


longed conference was ended by Mr. Moore’s 
removing the little hand that had, unintention¬ 
ally, doubtless, stolen up to a resting-place upon 
his shoulder, and saying, more loudly than he 
meant to, “Come, darling! this is selfish in 
us 1” 

He quitted her side and came forward to my 
table, again apologizing for his apparent neglect 
of me by representing his passionate love of 
music. 

“ Leah tells me that I am music-mad, and' I 
think, in my sober moments, that she is right. 
Then follow resolutions of moderate indulgence 
in future—a praiseworthy intention, forgotten 
the next time I see or hear an instrument.” 

This was probably true. I had seen and 
heard of the like instances before, and I told 
him so, without suggesting that there might 
be weakness in the infatuation. From this we 
rambled to other topics, Miss Janetta taking 
little share in the conversation ; and at the 
close of perhaps a quarter of an hour, she re¬ 
marked, with amiable reluctance, that it must 
be growing late. We all arose at this ; she 
returning the scattered music to the folios with 
diligent haste, and Mi^ Moore assisting me to 
gather up the various implements of feminine 
industry that lay upon the table. Some of 
these belonged to Leah, and I stopped in the 
sitting-room, on my way to bed, to leave them 
there. 

The door leading into her chamber was ajar, 
and as I struck against a chair in the dark, she 
called, faintly, “ Catherine ! is that you ?” 

“ It is I, dear Leah I How do you feel now ?* 
Have you had a refreshing sleep ?” I said, going 
up to the bed, and laying my hand upon her 
hot forehead. 

“I have not slept at all! My head aches 
too badly !” 

I expressed no surprise. I could understand 
the reasons that had induced her to feign slum¬ 
ber to her husband. He should not suspect 
that heartache, and not bodily ailment kept her 
awake. 

“ What can I do for you ?” asked I. 

“Nothing—unless you will be so kind as to 
bring me the bottle of volatile salts I left in 
your room this morning. I mistook you for 
Catherine, and wished to send her for it.” 

I rejoined that she should have it immedi¬ 
ately, and went in quest of the desired article, 
which I remembered having seen that evening, 
not where she believed she had left it, but 
upon the parlor'^mantel. The stair carpet was 
thick, my slippers light, and, without a thought 
of making a stealthy descent, or a suspicion 
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that mj coming would be mal apropos, I reached 
the lower rooms unheard by the cousins—had 
passed the threshold before I noticed them, or 
they perceived me. 

Mr. Moore stood in the centre of the apart¬ 
ment, liis arm closely enfolding Janetta’s form ; 
lier head lay upon his bosom ; her hands were 
clasped behind his neck, and at the moment of 
my entrance he stooped to kiss her, with a 
murmur of inarticulate fondness. 

“ Oh ! the rapture of having you home again I 
I have been so desolate—so weary-hearted!” 
burst from her lips. 

The rapture” was arrested by the sight of 
the intruder. Her exclamation of dismay; her 
breaking away from his embrace ; the crimson 
tide that deluged her face, were proof sufficient 
to convict her of unworthy, if not guilty senti¬ 
ments in maintaining her share of this question¬ 
able intimacy. Mr. Moore reddened slightly, 
but without losing his self-possession. 

“ Have you lost anything. Miss Allison ?” he 
queried, politely. 

I walked straight by him to the mantel. 

“ Leah asked me to bring her this smelling- 
bottle.” 

“Ah 1 is she awake and sick ?” 

“She has had a miserable evening.” I did 
not care in what sense he took my curt re¬ 
joinder. 

“ Indeed 1 please say that I will be up directly 
—so soon as I can lock up the house,” going 
towards the windows to shut the blinds. “I 
should have been with her long ago, had I not 
hoped and believed that she was asleep.” 

He was in earnest, now, with his preparations 
for retiring, for the clatter of bolts pursued me 
on my upward journey, and it was to overcome 
this noise that Miss Dalrymple Raised her voice 
to ah imprudent pitch. I could not avoid hear¬ 
ing the uncomplimentary observation uttered 
in blended anger and alarm. 

“Now there will be mischief! The prying, 
tattling old maid came back on purpose I” and 
the beginning of Mr. Moore’s reply, spoken in 
calm decision :— 

“ I have done nothing wrong—” 

Here I passed beyond hearing. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


AFTER TEN YEARS OF WEDDED LIFE. 

BY JOHN CALVIN OITCHELL. 

This autumn night is strangely dark 
With heavy clouds and sleety rain, 

While through the trees, frozen and stark, 

The wild winds moan as if in pain. 
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And in our room the lamp burns low, 
While restless shadows glide about; 

And on the hearth a feeble glow 
Warns that the fire is dying out. 

But that may die, for I am warm 
AVith ever-glowing love-lit flies, 

And have encircled by my arm 
All that my soul, of earth, desires. 

Barling Lizette, the ten years past. 

Since you became my wedded bride, \ 
Have known but few cold shadows cast 
Upon our outward flowing tide. , 

Before you told in words your love, 

And promised only mine to be, 

There was no hand that could remove 
The veil of gloom that covered me. 

My life had seemed one long dark night, 
With scarce a single cheering ray, 

But you brought in the God-sent light 
Which rounded to the full-orbed day. 

I heard no more foreboding sounds- 

From night-birds in dank cypress trec-s. 
But walked in gardens without bounds. 
And drank life’s wine without the lees. 

It was enough: and I was saved 

From selflsh thoughts of gloomy things- 
It was enough that you had waved 
Love’s wand about me, for life's .strings 

Gave out the music that you sought, 

A seeming echo to your own, 

And I found bliss such as, I thought. 

No other one had ever known. 

How much I thank you it were vain 
For me to tell, and call up tears 
Upon this night of sleety rain. 

That marks to us ten wedded years. 

But when this fearful life has fled. 

And I have done with “staflfand rod,” 

I only ask that yon may tread 
With me the pathways of our God. 


(( 


PEACE.” 


, BY J. E. W. 

Upon two cold white hands 
Rested an aching head. 

And I heard two pale lips murmur 
“ Oh God, that I were dead !” 

From two soft dark eyes 
I saw two tear-drops fall. 

And I heard the night wind whispering 
Among the pine trees tall, 
**■***■*■ 
I saw two pale hands crossed 
Upon a still, cold breast— 

And on a pure white brow 
A wreath of snowdrops rest. 

07ie heart had stilled its aching. 

One soul knew no more pain. 

And I knew that my great loss 
Was her eternal gain. 
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BY S. ANNIE PKOST. 


There were a meeting-house, a town hall, 
and all the other important buildings that made 
up a New England village in the latter years 
of the past century in the little town of Green- 
haven ; but the interest of the village centred 
very much in a tiny cottage, half hidden by the 
vines clambering over porch, roof, and windows, 
which stood back from the main road, and 
nestled in a little grove of tall trees. Through¬ 
out all Greeuhaven, and for several miles around 
the village, the little cottage was well known 
as the ^‘Sisters’ School;” and-loving hearts 
prayed for the orphan girls, whose sad story 
was “familiar as a household word” round 
every hearthstone. 

Long years before our story opens, the little 
cottage was the home of Joseph Halcomb and his 
gentle, blue-eyed sister Patience. He had been 
an ambitious, daring man ; and at the age of 
seventeen, had quitted his quiet country home, 
his pale, loving sister, and the monotony of 
life in the colonies to cross the ocean and seek 
his fortune in the busy whirl of London! Ten 
years later he returned, with a blooming wife, 
whose romantic story soon kept the gossips 
busy. An English heiress, some whispered of 
noble blood, she had eloped with the handsome 
American to the bleak climate of Vermont, to 
find, alas I an early grave in the colonies. The 
tiny baby she laid with dying hands on the 
gentle breast of Aunt Patience, was too feeble 
a tie to bind the father’s wandering inclinations. 
Again he left home, again married ; but warned 
by his sad experience, did not bring his wife to 
his home. It was twelve long years before he 
returned there, a second time widowed, bring¬ 
ing to his sister’s care another motherless girl 
of eight years, whose rich brunette complexion, 
large black eyes, and heavy tresses of jetty 
hair, told of the Southern blood she inherited 
from her mother, as truly as her half sister’s 
blue eyes and flaxen curls bespoke her English 
parentage. 

From the hour when Isadore’s bounding 
footstep first crossed the threshold of her quiet 
home. Aunt Patience led a martyr’s life. The 
sampler which little Mary had perseveringly 
worked from the big blue A to the variegated 
to Isadore’s volatile fingers an impossible 
task. She could sing like a mocking-bird, 
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danced like a sylph, chattered French or Span¬ 
ish with her indulgent father, and won every 
heart by her lively loving manners ; but de¬ 
mure little Mary’s domestic habits, her neat 
sewing, her quiet pretty manners, and sweet, 
gentle voice found no imitator in this free, wild 
child. Yet from the hour when their father 
clasped them together in a tender embrace, 
the two girls loved each other with a passion¬ 
ate fervor, increased and strengthened by their 
total dissimilarity of character. 

Sheltered in this quiet home, Joseph Hal¬ 
comb seemed at last content to rest, and Patience 
was flattering her sisterly heart with this hope 
when the Revolutionary War broke out, and 
called the wanderer again from home. Year 
after year, rolled by, and as the children grew 
from childhood to womanhood, the villagers 
made them the heroines of Greenhaven. Their 
beauty, and the name their father was winning 
in the defence of freedom, made them objects 
of much love and pride ; and when peace was 
proclaimed, the joy in Greenhaven was subdued 
by the news of Colonel Halcomb’s death. Safely 
passing through many battles, whose names 
are now familiar to every schoolboy, he died of 
fever, far away from his New England home, 
none the less a martyr that the roll of musketry 
did not sound his death knell, or the gleaming 
sword release his life blood. 

The blow was too severe for the loving: sis- 
ter’s heart that had borne so bravely the dreary 
years of separation, and Aunt Patience laid 
down her burden of life just as Mary entered 
on her twentieth year. 

The fair gentle niece who held the dying 
hand, that had acted a mother’s part through¬ 
out her young life, was one of those lovely grace¬ 
ful flowers that are found still nestling on the 
bleak New England shores. Tender, self-de¬ 
voting, and humble, her soft blue eyes were 
filled with the earnest light of a pure womanly 
nature; her sweet mouth seemed made for 
none but loving words, and even her quiet, 
neat dress spoke of the refinement and modesty 
that were inherent in her nature. She was of a 
small but exquisitely moulded type of beauty, 
with a pale yet clear complexion, that told in 
its ever-varying color the susceptible heart that 
throbbed under the gentle, graceful form and 
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face. In direct contrast to lier sister, Isadore 
had grown to sixteen a tall lithe figure, slender 
yet graceful in every outline, with a rich dark 
complexion, large black eyes, that would melt 
with pathos or fiash with excitement as the 
mood prompted her; glowing cheeks, and a 
wealth of lustrous black hair that she utterly 
refused to cover with the cap that custom had 
made necessary for the village girls. Restless 
and briglit as some tropical bird, her grief for 
father and aunt far exceeded her sister’s in 
passion and violence; but the color came to 
lier face, the spring to her step, and the^ light 
to her eyes, long before Mary’s lip smiled, or 
her voice lost its sad cadence. 

From the hour when the villagers followed 
Aunt Patience to the grave, they seemed ani¬ 
mated by one spirit of rivalry to outdo each 
other in kindness to the orplians. No voice 
but was loving, no hand but was stretched 
forth ill sympathy, no eye but rested tenderly 
on these beautiful young faces. There was no 
property left for them but the little cottage, 
and taking loving direction of their affairs, the 
friends decided that the sisters should open a 
school. 

Some ten scholars were immediately entered, 
and the labor of drilling these young minds 
was before them. For Mary the task was a 
congenial one, and her patient care carried 
little brains through A, B, C ; little fingers over 
seam and sampler, winning love from even the 
most stubborn rebel of the lot. But Isadore 
fretted under the bondage. The stated hours 
wearied her with their monotonous regularity, 
her own aptitude in study made her impatient 
of stupidity, and it needed all Mary’s gentle 
persuasions to keep her to the task. 

“Another dreary day in this treadmill!” 
she said, impatiently, tossing aside the blotted 
copybook of one of her hopeful pupils. “ Come, 
Mollie, put by your sampler, doom all the false 
stitches to oblivion, and come out with me.” 

“Where, Dora?” 

“ Anywhere ! I am pining for the air, for 
freedom and exercise. Heighho ! This is a 
dull life, May, and one may well sigh, as little 
Jennie did to-day, for ‘something’to happen.’ ” 

“ Something to happen ?” said Mary, inquir- 

ingly- 

“ Some excuse for a holiday. She was sick 
for a ramble, a game of romps, or some excite¬ 
ment ; so I promised all sorts of liberty should 
follow a good lesson to-morrow. She can only 
study under stimulus. Mollie, I want to sing.” 

“Oh, Dora!’and Aunt Patience only six 
weeks dead.” 


“I know it; but the music chokes me. I 
must let it out; so I am going to the woods for 
a serenade with the birds. Don’t look so 
shocked, Mary ; there is no sin in it.” 

“ But if anybody hears you ?” 

“ I ’ll go too far for that. Will you come ?” 

But Mary had copies to set, samplers to cor¬ 
rect, and sums to revise ; so Isadore rambled 
off alone. The long summer afternoon was 
drawing to a close as she reached the cleared 
recess in the woods which she delighted to call 
her own. There she had been accustomed to 
spend long hours, conning some French, Span¬ 
ish, or English work taken from her father’s 
stock, or lying idly on the grass, watch with an 
artist’s eye the shifting clouds and waving 
branches above her head. Reached only by a 
difficult, and in many places dangerous path 
from the village, the spot was rarely visited by 
the villagers, and the more easily travelled 
road leading to the same nook from the town 
of Newkirk was too little used to excite any 
fear of intrusion there. 

With all the delight of a child out for a holi¬ 
day, Isadore threw aside her hat, and drew in 
deep inspirations as she stood shaded by the 
trees, yet in the open space some enterprise 
had cleared and deserted. Her dark homespun 
dress, and narrow white ruffle, served but to 
heighten her rich beauty, and as she flung out 
her arms in the glad graceful action of freedom, 
herpose was the perfection of statuesque beauty. 
Music lighted her face, graced her attitude, 
played in her smile as she began to sing. No 
words sprang to her lips, but the gush of free, 
wild melody bore the burden of a Spanish air 
she had heard her mother sing. Varied by the 
brilliant execution of a passionate lover of 
music, carried out on the air by a voice whose 
wonderful power and freshness stood bravely 
the open air test, the melody danced from the 
graceful air to imitations of every bird that 
sang around her. The round white throat and 
rich lips seemed inspired with the very spirit 
of music ; and song after song, trill following 
trill, the mocking-bird’s rich notes quavering to 
the cuckoo’s call poured from her voice till, 
laughing, wild with a sort of delirious excite¬ 
ment, the songstress threw herself on the grass 
to rest after her free burst of passion. 

She was still lying there, her head pillowed 
on her round white arm, her heaving chest and 
quivering lip marking her exhaustion, when, 
looking up, her eyes met another pair looking 
down at her. The intruder wore a dress strange 
to her, and a look she had never met before. 
Blushing deeply, she sat up. * 
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You will pardou loy intrusion,” the stran¬ 
ger said, courteously ; “but 1 lost my way here 
about an hour ago. I was directed from New¬ 
kirk, and told the shortest way to Grreenhaven 
w'as through this wood; but it is a perfect 
labyrinth to me. Hearing your voice, I ven¬ 
tured back from a fruitless quest after a path to 
inquire my way.” 

“The road to Greenhaven is but little used,” 
said Isadore, pointing to a rock that stood at 
some little distance from them. “You will 
find it after you climb the rock.” 

“Then you are from Newkirk.” 

“ No ; from Greenhaven.” 

“But”—and he looked at the formidable 
mass of stone towering far above his head— 
“ did you climb these ?” 

“ Oh, I’m a country girl, and do not fear a 
scramble. You are a stranger here ?” she added, 
witli a child’s frank curiosity. 

“From Lincolnshire, England. I am here 
to seek some relatives of my father. My name 
is Harrington.” 

“Harrington! Why, Mollie’s mother was 
named Harrington.” 

“Perhaps you can direct me,” he said, 
eagerly. “I am seeking Miss Halcomb.” 

“ My name.” 

“My cousin, then!” he said, holding out 
his hand to meet hers. 

“ No, I think not, but Mary’s ; so it is all the 
same.” And there in the quiet twilight she 
told her own story and heard his. In all the 
long years that had elapsed since her father’s 
first marriage, the father of the runaway bride 
had been unforgiving, and inquired nothing of 
her fate, but now his death had released the 
brother, and he had caused the traces to be re¬ 
covered, and sent Ifis son to bring the child of 
his sister to her English home. 

It was a long tale, as the young man pictured 
his father’s anxiety to see the child of his only 
sister, and dwelt on the various incidents of 
his own vo;j^age and delays in finding the vil¬ 
lage. Night had set in when their long walk 
brought them to the cottage door, and again 
the tale was told for Mary. When, at last, 
the newly-found cousin left them to seek ac- 
commoda-tions at the villa,ge inn, the sisters 
wore out th<) night hours in talk over the story. 

“You know, Dora,” Mary said, with an ear¬ 
nest tone that was not less resolute because 
low and deep, “that I will never leave you. 
What! go away to England! to a home of 
luxury and love, and know you are wearing 
out your life in work that is utterly distasteful 
to you ?” 


“ But, Mollie dear, I should give up the 
school. I could never manage it alone.” 

“ But how could you live ? You do not like 
sewing; and there is nothing else.” 

“Nothing!” It was along deep sigh that 
echoed the words. All the proud longing of 
young genius, the half-understood yearning 
after the higher developments of an almost 
masculine intellect, the craving for the paths, 
in these latter days opened so freely for wo¬ 
man’s steps, spoke in that sigh. If she could 
not sew nor teach, she must live upon charity 
or starve. All her arguments were vain to 
move Mary from her resolution, and the morn¬ 
ing found them both still waking, still talking. 

The news that some grand English gentleman 
had come to claim the child that the village 
had so cordially adopted spread like wildfire 
through Greenhaven. The Revolution was too 
recent, its scenes of blood too new for this news 
to be grateful, and all day the little school¬ 
room was besieged by visitors, imploring Mary 
not to leave them to go with the Tory. 

Black looks followed him as he passed through 
the village ; but peace wfis proclaimed ; he had 
come on a strictly personal and private errand, 
and there was no excuse for molesting him. 
The impression against him lost some of its 
bitterness when it was found he was to be the 
guest’ of the village pastor; but there was no 
effort made to render his stay either long or 
pleasant. 

Evan Rayberg, the minister of Greenhaven, 
was a man whose thirty summers set lightly on 
a tall erect form; a face of manly beauty ; a 
soul and heart full of high and ennobling im¬ 
pulses. Six months only had lie filled the place 
left vacant by his father’s death, when Harring¬ 
ton came with letters from the mother country 
to claim the hospitality of the parsonage. These 
letters, addressed to his father, made the stran¬ 
ger a sort of trust to the young man, and his 
earnest efforts were given to supply the place 
of the lost host to his guest. 

“ I am in an awkward dilemma, Evan ; give 
me your sage advice,” said Edward Harrington, 
as, after a visit to his cousin, he came into the 
pastor’s study. 

Evan looked up with a questioning face, and 
rolled an arm chair toward his guest. 

“You see my diuections were to find this 
cousin, and then write home for some of the 
older members of the family—my aunt most 
likely—to come over here to accompany us to 
England; but an unforeseen and stubborn dif¬ 
ficulty arises—the young lady won’t go.” 

A flash of light passed over Evan’s face, but 
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only for an instant. “ Surely you have used 
every argument,” he said in a low tone. 

“All ill vain. It is very provoking ! That 
lovely, delicate girl, heiress to a noble name, 
to wealth and comfort, is lost in this dull village, 
fretting out her life and beauty over stupid 
brats of girls, who cannot appreciate her an¬ 
gelic patience and sweetness. I—” and he 
hesitated a moment, “ have half a mind to tell 
you all my father’s plans.” 

There was no answer, no attempt to force the 
half unwilling confidence ; but Evan’s lip grew 
pale, and his hand trembled as he listened. 

“My father wishes me to marry my cousin, 
that the estate need not be divided, but descend 
unbroken to his grandchildren. There ! the 
murder’s out. l am here on a courting expe¬ 
dition to that dove and beauty, and—” but 
liere his confidence ceased. There was another 
secret that he kept for his own. After a few 
moments of silence, he said: “Evan, you are 
her spiritual director, and all that sort of thing, 
will you use your influence to persuade her to 
go to England. Persuade them both. My 
father will gladly welcome Isadore, and Mary 
has.a right to invite any guest.” 

“ I will try.” 

“Try!” he whispered, as Edward left the 
room. “ Try to do what ? To tear away from 
my lonely life the one hope that makes it 
sweet. To send from my loving eyes the face 
that has been my beacon light for years. Oh, 
Mary ! my love ! my life ! must it be my voice 
that sends you away—my counsel that parts 
us. Yet what have I to offer to balance these 
promises made you ? Only a loving heart, my 
bird, my darling I” 

It was a long, long time before the messenger 
was calm enough to attempt his errand. From 
the time when his hand had led the fair-haired 
child from the church to her own home, when 
Aunt Patience had let him take her pet for 
rambles, berrying, or nutting, to the days when 
his college lore was brought to aid the good 
old dame in Mary’s simple tasks ; from her 
childhood to this winning maidenhood, her 
face had been his dream and hope. Her soft 
blue eyes raised with the fervor of leligious 
enthusiasm to him week after week, had made 
unconsciously the dearest spot for his eyes to 
I’est. He loved lier. With all the energy of a 
strong nature, reserved, studious, and shy, he 
had poured out his whole heart in his love for 
his young parishioner. 

With a calmness that surprised himself, he 
placed before her every argument that could 
influence her. He pleaded her uncle’s love for 
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her mother; the shortness, probably, of the old 
man’s life; he urged upon her the family 
pride, outraged by her present occupation ; he 
even, trying to cover his own agony, hinted at 
her cousin’s love. 

“You wish me to go!” she cried, at last. 
“ I have heard no word from any other friends 
but regret; all, all have urged me to stay, and 
you whose—” 

Over face and throat the crimson blood 
flushed, as she stopped, and after a moment, in 
which she vainly tried to recover calmness, she 
left the room, sobbing violently. 

To see her so moved and not comfort her, to 
keep from pouring forth his whole heart re¬ 
quired all Evan’s self-control; but he subdued 
the impulse. 

The whole interest of the village seemed 
clustering round that little cottage, where little 
faces looked anxiously at “ teacher,” and little 
voices interrupted the spelling with interested 
questions aboqt her stay or departure. 

Edward Harrington was a constant visitor. 
His plan of courting seemed to have matured, 
for e very day found him at the cottage ; scarcely 
had the last footfall sprung over the door-step, 
the last dinner basket gone down the lane, when 
his voice rung out its word of greeting, and his 
handsome face peeped in at the door. The 
charm of his bright face, and frank, hearty 
manner, his vast fund of travelled information, 
his anecdotes, his earnest interest in all their 
pursuits, made the hours fly; and Mary, though 
her heart ached over Evan’s absence, yet lent 
her sweet voice, and gentle quiet converse to 
help the time pass. 

To Isadore these evenings were pure enjoy¬ 
ment. All her own childish recollections of 
foreign lands, the months spent in England, 
the rapid passage through France and Italy, 
when she was but a child, the long years in 
Cuba, all were recalled with a vivid memoriz¬ 
ing that sui-prised herself. Prompted by his 
more recent recollections, her rich voice filled 
the cottage with songs in Spanish and French; 
and often, from one word or phrase, a whole 
conversation would follow in one of these 
tongues, while Mary sat thinking and longing. 
Listening for a footstep that never came, hoping 
for a voice whose music never reached her 
now but from the pulpit, wearying . for the 
counsel and sympathy never before denied her, 
she was growing paler, sadder, frailer, but 
always patient, never whispering, even to Isa¬ 
dore, her secret and sorrow. 

As the weeks followed each other, Edward’s 
anxiety to persuade his cousins to accompany 
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him to England seemed to fade away. No 
longer did he paint in glowing words the pic- 
tiire of the home that waited her ; no word of 
impatience at his long detention escaped him, 
and as Evan marked his buoyant step, his 
bright face, ringing voice, and long, long visits 
to the cottage, he wrapped his own misery in a 
deeper reserve, and,studied far into the sleep¬ 
less nights to forget. At last the blow fell. 

“Evan!” the cheerful voice jarred on his 
'€ar as he sat writing, “ I am going home.” 

“Home!” Evan’s heart throbbed as if 
bursting. 

“But before I go, I want you to do me one 
last favor. Give me the right to place on my 
forehead, ‘ Here you may see Benedick, the 
married man.’ ” 

“ Married !” Poor Evan could not command 
more than one word at a time. 

“Yes, she is mine. There is to be no wed¬ 
ding fuss. This evening, in the presence of a 
few old friends, she will be my wife, and we 
leave tormorrow for Boston, to sail next week 
for home. Her sister goes with us. You will 
perform the ceremony, Evan ?” 

“ Of course.” 

The calm tone conveyed no hint of the break¬ 
ing heart. With the quiet of utter hopelessness, . 
the pastor made his few simple preparations, 
and was ready when Edward came for him in 
all the finery of a bridegroom. 

The long walk was taken in silence, and the 
little group in the parlor greeted the pastor 
with quiet respect. There were no festive pre¬ 
parations. The villagers felt the loss of the 
sisters as a calamity, and the prejudice against 
English blood helped the sadness. There was 
a stir near the door, and Edward Harrington 
stepped forward to take a veiled figure on his 
arm. 

Why did the flash of joy burst over Evan’s 
face ? His whole frame dilated, and his voice, 
in its few preparatory words, rang out with its 
old musical cadence. Close beside the bride 
stood another pale lovely girl, in a soft white 
dress, but unveiled, and the bride clinging 
shyly to Edward’s arm was Isadore, not Mary. 

The vessel that bore them over the waves to 
the English home did not take from Greenhaven 
the heiress of Harrington’s name and honors, 
but the blue-eyed girl, closing the school and 
cottage, went to make her home in the parson¬ 
age, its loved and honored wife. 


Politeness, like running water, smooths the 
most rugged stone. 


A DISH OF FOIBLES. 

BY MBS. C. B. 

My fair readers, I am no philosopher nor a 
discix)le of Aristotle, but, believe me, a humble 
cuishiier, who, in an obscure corner of this great 
kitchen, has concocted a dish, which, if it pass 
the editorial chair, may be placed on the table 
and prove nutritious and succulent. I humbly 
trust it may not be taken off (what a cut for a 
caterer !) an nntasted dish. 

A Dish of Foibles ! But what are foibles ? 
Are they vices, errors, or follies ? It is said 
that foibles never make their appearance till 
the fiftieth year, after the impetuosity of youth 
and the passion of manhood have been fused 
and cooled, and the man issues from the caldron 
of experience no longer a pupil, but a master 
in human nature. 

Thus being begot by age and wisdom, why 
should we say they are depravity ? For, though 
to a bystander Mr. Bronte standing at his back 
door and shooting off pistols at the air must 
have looked vicious, yet in reality there was 
neither vice nor folly in his flashing off wrath 
with his trigger. What a philosophical foible 1 
And I recommend every family in Christendom 
to have a back door and a back yard that when 
black humor comes on, the unfortunate one 
may retire and shoot his spleen at an Au?it 
Sally. We reproach a man for a foible. We 
confound a foible with its step-sisters, and in 
one breath talk of obstinate prejudices, sense¬ 
less foibles, and foolish weaknesses. Kow I 
deny that a foible is ever ill-natured, or has 
one particle of malice or hatred in its being. 
They are commonly the heritage of the good 
and honest ones. They play on truth ; and I 
never remember to have seen a foible that was 
not in some way connected with love and gene¬ 
rosity. 

Now my grandfather (an old Tory) has a 
prejudice, while my godmother had a foible. 
Just note the difference. The old gentleman 
has an obstinate hatred to anything French, 
especially a French word ; and lately a favorite 
niece wrote to his honor of her approaching 
marriage, and in relating family matters, used 
the word trousseau. The old gentleman grum¬ 
bled, wiped his glasses, and wondered what 
Jane’s trowsers had to do with Paris and mar¬ 
riage settlements ; but a sudden light broke on 
his mind ; and he was just bursting out in an 
invective against the war and the cotton trade 
when some one present relieved him of his ap¬ 
prehensions that there was a scarcity of shilling 
cotton in the market, and informed him that 
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dear Jane had used the trousseau in place of 
the English phrase * wedding outfit,’ which last 
was not considered elegant or suggestive.” 
But shades of the Trojans I the storm was 
frightful. Alas for poor Jane I It is feared by 
j the whole family that'his will was altered that 
very night. At all events his manner has so 
changed to her that she thought it of no earthly 
use to call her first son Ahinidab, 

Now this is an ignorant, self-willed prejudice. 
A writer in a late number of “All The Year 
Round,” in an article “Pet Prejudices,” has 
shown us the faults of his family; and from 
my grandfather’s disposition, it is evident that 
in character he is closely allied to the same 
family. Now this was not the spirit of the 
philanthropic foible of my godmother, who, to 
the day of her death, believed in the efficacy of 
“patent medicines.” 

In the days of her sponsorial duties, as I stood 
before her to repeat “ I believe in God the 
Father, etc.,” I remember along with a bag of 
sugar-plums was a larger bag at her side con¬ 
taining Morrison’s pills. She always carried a 
dozen boxes about with her in case of any un¬ 
foreseen accident, or, if she met anybody ailing, 
or stepped into a poor man’s house where 
there was sickness; so that along with her 
injunctions to keep closed windows and the 
patient warm, she could leave some pills. She 
was always true to pills ; but considering that 
the world was growing older and wiser every 
year, she was always adopting new makers. 
Thus she went from Morrison’s to Brandreth’s, 
and then to some Indian ones, and so on. As 
regards sarsaparilla, or anything in a bottle, 
being a teetotaler, as the Americans say, she 
avoided them, having no confidence in any¬ 
thing to be drunk. But at length she an¬ 
chored on Holloway’s pills and ointment, and 
it was a beautiful sight to see the peace and 
comfort which the reading of his pamphlet 
afforded her. 

Probably if her life had been spared she 
would still take his pills and sound their praises. 
But a cruel Providence deprived her both of 
pills and life. Being up in the country one 
season, she was more than usual liberal with 
her pills amongst the country folk. And, alas ! 
one day she fell and broke her leg ; infiamma- 
tion set in ; she was out of pills—the last box 
M^as gone, and she was bled. She never reco¬ 
vered this clinical blow, but sickened and died, 
and to the last lamenting the untoward provi¬ 
dence. 

Here lies I and my three daughters, 

Killed of drinking Cheltenham waters. 


If we’d stuck to Epsom salts, 

We’d not been lying in these ere vaults. 

Old EpUai^h. 

I grant that a foible is a, little awkward, and 
is certainly a grotesque phase in one’s char¬ 
acter ; but still it is an essential part of age, 
and is as attractive as the rosy cheek of an 
apple, which never shows itself till it begins to 
ripen. It is one great charm in the works of 
Charles Dickens that his characters have foi¬ 
bles, and they are not kept in the green-room, * 
or seen peeking out at the side of the drop, or 
merely walk across the stage, or play short 
parts, but they are as visible as the foot¬ 
lights, and like them throw a warmth and glow 
on the stage ; they are no stock actors, but 
stars, and we never fail to call them out to re¬ 
ceive our bouquets and plaudits. 

I should not acknowledge that man as my 
friend or neighbor who did not firmly believe 
in the identity of good old Mr. Pickwick and 
Aunt Betsy Trotwood. A man can be laughe«l 
at without being ridiculed ; but biographers 
forget this, especially if they have^a hero for a 
subject. 

What a strange book a collection of foibles 
would be. We have books of witticisms and 
jokes. Men of learning and erudition have 
edited “Jack the Bean Stalk” and “Robin 
Hood,” and latterly much research is going on 
in old graveyards to rescue quaint inscriptions 
and half erased epitaphs ; and will no antiqua¬ 
rian come forward with his manuscripts and 
show us that he has “eyed nature’s walk?” 
The compiler of such a work mus<t be both an 
old and a new school historian ; for, while like 
Macaulay he believes traditionary lore and 
loves the quaint nooks and quiet recesses of 
human nature, he must have Buckle’s research 
and perseverance ; and if he pursues that gen¬ 
tleman’s method by statistics, he will be en¬ 
abled to lay down the foibles to come; he can 
calculate the number that will have foibles, 
and the subjects that will be most popular, and 
if he strictly keeps to the inductive method, 
even a Socrates need not sneer. 

I might multiply foibles. I might delineate 
the matrimonial foible of an old lady whose 
loving disposition manifests itself in making 
sheets and pillow-cases for her daughter Susan, 
aged forty, who, she thinks, will soon be led to 
the hymenial altar, “fordid not Benton bor¬ 
row a book of Susan last week ?” 

But I forbear, remembering the author who, 
Mirabeau says, read an article on ennui before 
the Academy of Science, in Berlin, which put 
them all asleep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 

It was niidnight at Flintville. The silvery 
queen looked calmly from her ethereal throne 
upon the still earth, while the spotless snow 
sparkled in her bright rays like a world of 
diamonds. 

All eyes were closed to this scene of beauty ; 
all ears were deaf to the puffing and snorting 
of that iron steed rushing on with his mighty 
train of chariots, laden with hundreds of dozing 
passengers, too intent on haste to spend the 
night in wooing “tired Nature’s sweet re¬ 
storer.” Some seemed groaning in the fierce 
grasp of Somnus, while others were so weary 
of the world that even life itself seemed but a 
dream ; but the long shrill whistle and “Flint¬ 
ville” rung in at the door, aroused some from 
their half waking slumbers, and one little 
maid with jet black eyes and hair, a little dis¬ 
hevelled from the night’s journey, inquires, 
“Flintville, did he say? Ah, that is where I 
am going to stop, and in the night, too. Oh, 
that is so bad for me, and all alone, too I” she 
continued, half to herself. By this time she 
liad buttoned her furs, taken satchel in hand, 
and finding that her veil was all right, and her 
porte-monnaie safe in her pocket, was just 
stepping from the platform when a gentleman 
olfered his assistance to her in alighting, whom 
she discovered in the moonlight, by the word 
“Baggage” on his glazed cap, to be the agent 
for Flintville. 

“ Where will I find a carriage, sir ?” 

“Not here to-night; they don’t run to the 
night trains. Where do you want to go ?” 

“I have a friend in town, but I want to go 
to a hotel to-night, and find my friend to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“Well, it’s quite a piece to a hotel,” said 
lie of the shining cap, and walked on to the 
baggage-room, leaving our fifir friend in the 
moonlight alone. 

“ What’s to be done now ?” soliloquized she ; 
“ tiiis is a beautiful arrangement; no carriages, 
long way to a hotel, oh dear! well, I can sit in 
the ladles’ department of this institution free 
of charge. If noLliing worse happens, I ’ll be 
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thankful. Quite an adventure this ; pity some 
knight or genii shouldn’t appear to me”— 

“Wish to go to a hotel, ma’am?” said a 
gentle voice behind her. 

“No, sir!” was the brief reply from the 
half frightened girl, who, after all, was not so 
willing to receive aid from some mysterious 
source, and she stepped hastily into the sit¬ 
ting-room. 

“Only a little after one I I can’t stay here 
till morning. Will you please inform me if 
you know a Mr. Peabody’s family in Flint¬ 
ville ?” said she, calling quite loudly to the 
baggageman, who was busily engaged in shut¬ 
ting doors, extinguishing lamps, etc. 

After a few minutes’ pause he replied, gruffly, 
“ I know E. Peabody, a merchant. Is it him 
you want to find ?” 

“ Yes, sir. How far do they live from here ?” 

“ Not very far. Why did you not tell me of 
that before ? I saw his wife’s brother around 
here a few minutes ago; he would have shown 
you right there.” 

“ His wife’s brother—Harry Blake ! How 
should I know in the dark? Well, it is too 
late now ; he’s gone. Pity we live in such a 
suspicious world ! Strange we can’t know when 
our friends are near us. But, sir, if you will 
be so kind as to conduct me to their house I 
will pay you for your trouble.” 

So with a guide, as crusty as the snow be¬ 
neath her feet, she walked tremblingly on, she 
knew not whither, but much to her gratifica¬ 
tion found that her friend’s residence was not 
more than five minutes’ walk from the depot. 

“ Some one is coming up the walk, Erastus. 

I guess it is Florilla. Light the lamp. There’s 
a ring at. the door; hurry. What ails the 
matches ? There, now, I ’ll just slip on my 
wrapper, and you need not get up at all.” 

“Florilla, is it ?” 

“ Does Mr. Peabody live here ?” 

“ Yes ; who wishes to come in ?” 

“Your old friend Dell—Dell Dalton; don’t 
you remember me ?” • 

“Why yes, indeed; come right in. How 
you surpijsed me ! I was not looking for you. 
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Cold, isn’t it ? Here, take this easy-chair, and 
we ’ll soon have a fire; the coals are still 
hurning.” 

“ I’m not very cold ; but, oh dear, we’ve 
had such a slow journey, four hours behind 
time. I would have been here at early eve¬ 
ning if the cars had been on tiine. It’s too 
bad to disturb you so late at night.” 

“ Oh no, not at all; I’m so glad to see you. 
Why did you not write me that you were 
coming ?” 

“ I did not decide to come till last Monday, 
and then I thought it would be a pleasant 
surprise to come all unexpected and—but dear 
me, I began to think it was not quite so funny, 
I’ve had such a time.” 

‘‘ Any trouble to detain you so late ?” 

“ Oh no, nothing but slippery tracks, waiting 
for trains, and so on. I really began to think 
we never should get here ; but as everything 
finite has an end, so had our journey. But 
the way I sat there roasting between a red hot 
stove on one side and the fattest old judge you 
ever saw on the other! If it had not been for 
the cooling influence of an old maid opposite, I 
think I should have been boiled. But the old 
maid was useful, notwithstanding her mullien- 
stalk appearance. I wish you could have been 
there to laugh with me. I dared not tell all 
my funny thoughts to the old judge, lest she 
should prove to be his sister Patience.” 

“Very thoughtful you were; improved some, 
I guess, of late. Strange, isn’t it, how many 
pleasing and annoying circumstances attend us 
even on a short journey !” 

“I’ve been from north to south, from east 
to west, to boarding-school, Saratoga, and Ni¬ 
agara, and never had such a mixture of the 
provoking, pleasing, and amusing dished out 
to me before ; and last of all, that baggage¬ 
man, what kind of a compound do you call 
him?” 

“ What baggage-man—Mr. Muggins ? Have 
you had an interview with him ?” 

“I don’t know whether his name is ‘Mug¬ 
gins’ or ‘Dubbins,’ but it is the only man 
I’ve seen in Flintville save one, to be sure, 
who I was led to guess afterward was your 
brother Harry. But didn’t 1 jump beautifully 
when he spoke to me, if it really was him ; I 
wish I could have known it, and thus escaped 
the protection of that Mr. Vinegar—what do 
you call him ?” 

“ We expected Harry home to-night from 
Chicago. He came upon the same train with 
you, did he ?” 

“ I don’t know about that, only some one 


asked me if I wished to go to a hotel, and it 
frightened me half to death ; and that is all I 
know about it, except that long after he was 
out of sight Mr. ‘Baggage’ said it was your 
brother.” 

Thus the friends went on chatting till the 
clock reminded them of the hour of three, 
when they parted for a little repose. 

“ Della Dalton !” said Mr. Peabody ; “what 
sent her here !” 

“Wliy, she has come for a visit, the same 
that all our friends come for. She’s a pleasant 
girl; I wish I liad time to enjoy it. I tell you 
now, Erastus, I ’ll manage to bid adieu to that 
school before long.” 

“ Well, then, try to sleep an hour or two 
under the castle of hope. Maybe you ’ll have 
pleasant dreams.” 

Aurora, in her garments of rubies and gold, 
tarried not for the sleepers to finish their sleep, 
but with all her brilliant train climbed o’er the 
eastern hills, bathing nature in a sea of light 
whicli made her look a thousand times more 
glorious than the most skilful artist can depict. 
Strange, indeed, that these indescribably beau¬ 
tiful pictures, thrown out to.us from the pallet 
of the Almighty, can be gazed upon as they are 
without emotion—strange that myriads of hu¬ 
man beings, professed lovers of beauty, should 
rise from their pillows daily to look upon such 
scenes, but to complain “ They came too soon.” 

But, as the Peabody family gathered that 
morning around the breakfast-table, there 
seemed no difference of opinion among them in 
regard to the fact that their slumbers were not 
half ended. 

“ We are expecting Cousin Florilla Danvers 
in every train. I really thought you were her 
last night,” remarked Mrs. Peabody. “You 
are acquainted with her, are you not, Della?” 

“Florilla Danvers? Why, yes, indeed; is 
she coming here, too ? I had not seen her for 
some time before I left home, and she is such a 
quiet little body she never would hear of any¬ 
thing like gossip by accident.” 

“ It would have been pleasant for you to 
have travelled in company. I had a lettt?i’, 
more than two weeks ago, saying that she 
would be here to spend the holidays, and here 
it is just the day before Christmas, and not a 
sign of her coming yet.” 

“ I should have enjoyed her company much, 
but if your visitors should increase in a two¬ 
fold ratio till holidays are over, I am afraid you 
will be taken cajjtive by them. Did Flora 
know that you were teaching ?” 
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“ I think not.” 

“Janette keeps that matter from her friends 
pretty well, I assure you,” chimed in Mr. Pea¬ 
body. 

“I hope you don’t thin^ I am ashamed of 
it. No, indeed; I had much rather have the 
name of that than follow the example of Mrs. 
Slacker, wrap myself in silk morning-gowns, 
and lounge upon velvet sofas, wondering ‘ why 
respectable people will suffer their daughters 
to teach music’ and the like of that, until my 
husband is obliged to suspend payment. I 
never Could realize, Dell, that honorable em¬ 
ployment is less respectable in woman than in 
man.” 

“Nor I either, Mrs. Peabody; but I am 
wondering how in the world you can get along 
with housekeeping and teaching, besides enter¬ 
taining company by the wholesale, and only 
one servant.” 

“ I tell you, Dell, every woman can render 
lierself four times as useful and not a whit the 
less happy than custom generally allows, if she 
only has the disposition.” 

“ Well, I was just thinking of Harvey Jones’ 
wife. You knew Harvey was married, did you 
not ?” 

“ No, indeed ; who did he marry ?” 

“ Nobody you or I ever heard of. She came 
from down east somewhere. Harvey saw her, 
fell in love at first sight, and in a few weeks 
they were married. She claims to have been 
educated in wealth and indolence ; her parents 
are both dead, her father having become bank¬ 
rupt just before his death ; but the query of it 
is, she has not one relic of ancient grandeur; 
her wardrobe is almost shabby, and not an 
ounce of table silver, or any of those choice 
things, which always descend from mother to 
daughter, has she got, notwithstanding only 
two members of the once wealthy family are 
left. Now, you know Harvey is not wealthy. 
It is true he has a lucrative trade, but it takes 
something more than a man’s earnings to sup¬ 
port servants and purchase costly clothing and 
furniture. Mother thinks they ’ll fall through 
before long.” 

•“ That’s really a pity for Harvey ; I always 
thought him a fine fellow.” 

“So did every one: and he was doing so 
well before he was married. All his friends are 
sorry for him; but I was thinking what ambi¬ 
tion can do, and what a frail bark woman is 
without it. Now, Mrs. Jones is a sweet little 
woman, as the saving is, but she is so totally 
destitute of ambition that it really seems hard 


for her to do for herself what devolves upon 
every animate object.” 

“There’s Florilla, I declare!” exclaimed 
Mr. Peabody, peeping out of the window just 
in time to see a lady alight from the ’bus ; and 
all sprang from the table and hastened to wel¬ 
come an additional guest. 

Even Mrs. Peabody seemed delighted to see 
her, apparently forgetting at the time that so 
many duties were crowding upon her. 

The pointers upon the dial plate already in¬ 
dexed the hour of eight, and scarcely had the 
sounds of salutation died away when in came 
the little Della, dancing and spatting her little 
fat hands, exclaiming: “Mamma, Uncle Wil¬ 
liam ’s come 1 Uncle William’s come !” 

Another excitement, another rush to the 
door, to discover that, sure enough, there were 
horses covered with jingliug bells, and a sleigh 
laden with the precious burden of Uncle Wil¬ 
liam’s family. These were always welcome 
visitors, and as the cheery “Good morning” 
and “ How do you do” mingled in the sweet 
cadence of friendship, the future seemed lost 
in the abundance of present enjoyment. 

We will now introduce to our readers the 
Rev. William Brightmau and family, relatives 
of the Peabodys, whose home is not more than 
half a score of miles from Flintville. You will 
discover in the person of this clergyman quite 
a difierent specimen of the ecclesiastical order 
from that of Mr. Crabbe. With a heart over¬ 
flowing with cheerfulness, friendship, love, and 
every other good thing, he would have given 
you such a hearty shake of the hand before I 
could have finished this long presentation that 
you would have remembered it as long as you 
lived; and he would have declared that he 
was glad to see you, without reference to your 
name or denomination. 

In the enthusiasm of this morning’s surprise 
party Mrs. Peabody began to fear that, for 
once, she should be late at school; and as she 
saw the sands of time falling more and more 
rapidly, she felt that she was trying to be more 
useful to the world than she at that moment 
desired to be, and it was with almost heroic 
courage that she summoned resolution to take 
leave of her guests. Halting at the kitchen 
door, she gave orders for dinner, telling Sally 
to be a good girl, and cook it nicely. 

“ I ’ll try to be jist as good as I kin, that’s 
so”—and Sally quickened her pace, echoing to 
the closing door— 

“Mother taught me how to sew. 

Father bought the needle.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ESCAPE. 

“Take this seat,” said Miss Danvers, as¬ 
suming the character of hostess at the dinner- 
table, at the same time directing Mrs. Peabody 
to the right of the one she was used to occupy. 
“ I take the liberty of presiding to-day ; you 
look too tired to pour coffee for a table of 
twelve.” 

“Taking great liberties. Miss Flora,” play¬ 
fully suggested Miss Dalton; “and now I’ll 
just tell our true hostess, not you, indeed, 
what has been done here to-day. Now, to 
proceed to the narrative. Miss Florilla Dan¬ 
vers has been guilty of great improprieties in 
the family of the Peabodys. At nine A. M. 
sjie observed the exit of the lady of the house, 
after which she proceeded to the kitchen with 
great impunity, and after some exertion on her 
part, and much more on the part of Sally, the 
maid, succeeded in preparing the dinner before 
us, and is now serving it up with great ap¬ 
plause.” 

A shout of laughter prevented the eloquent 
Dell from giving a further recital of events, and 
Mr. Brightman suggested that Miss Dell Dalton 
be requested to deliver an oration at Dunham’s 
Hall this evening, in connection with the grand 
exhibition of the High School taught in said 
hall. But, like a good singer, the strong- 
minded Dell of course declined, and the conver¬ 
sation turned upon the prospective exhibition, 
which, while a subject of mirth to the many, 
fell with crushing power upon the anticipations 
of Mrs. Peabody. 

“This is too short for me, and too tight,” 
said Jennie, just issuing from her chamber, 
holding in her hand a crumpled dress of white 
muslin wliich had been packed away since the 
last summer. 

The excitement of the coming evening, and 
the important part she was to act in the snowy 
robed group, called the “Sister Band,” had 
quite stolen away her appetite; and after hastily 
disposing of a dish of soup, begged excusing 
from the table to examine her wardrobe for the 
necessary toilet. 

A cloud of anxiety passed over the mirth- 
lighted face of the mother, as she mentally 
strove to devise a plan to do half a day’s work 
in just no time at all. Mrs. Bolingbroke, her 
engaged seamstress, was out of town for a 
week’s visit. She could think of no one else 
who would or could do the pretty job. If she 
had been Mrs. Cooper, she would have sunk 
down ill despair, but that wouldn’t do for her. 


“ Where there’s a will there’s a way” ha«l 
always been her motto, and should it fail her 
now ? 

Dinner was soon over, and .Jennie was dis¬ 
patched to the shop of the village milliner ; but 
she declared she could not be troubled with 
such little jobs—there was no profit in them. 
Jane Smith and Anna M’Culver were both en¬ 
gaged ; so she must give up finding the helx:) 
she so much needed. 

A few hours of deep anxiety have passed, 
during which time a thousand unexpected 
cares have presented themselves for attention. 
The last rays of the setting sun have passed 
from off the tall church spire, and though na¬ 
ture is serenely calm and beautiful, yet in many 
homes in Flintville all is excitement, hurrying 
to and fro, gay young misses striving to put on 
their prettiest in theleast possible time; country 
lasses, “working for their board,” hastening 
the tea-things by, while all the little boys and 
girls manage to fill up all the spare time and 
room with curious questions and their almost 
ubiquitous presence. 

Just at this hour Mrs. Peabody was hasten¬ 
ing home when she was accosted by Nellie 
Gray, with the interrogative assertion ; “ Tlieu 
we can’t speak the Sister Band to-night, be¬ 
cause Jennie says she has no dress to wear ?” 

This came like an arrow to the heart of Mrs. 
Peabody, and she replied, abstractedly: “I’ll 
see that Jennie’s dress is ready.” 

But how was she to see to that at that time 
of day, within one hour of the time appointed 
for the grand exhibition, and then iVIr. Birch 
had not attended to the hanging of the curtains, 
and she had been detained an hour with that 
job, and finally left it for the boys to finish. 
Perhaps it would not be done right, and then 
she would have to do it over ; she must hasten 
back again as fast as possible. By this time 
she had entered her own home, so deeply ab¬ 
sorbed in thought that she scarce could realize, 
where she was, or what she was doing. 

Presently a little fairy form, clad in a rob© 
of snowy whiteness, so neatly fitting and so 
beautiful, with her sash of delicate blue falling 
from her waist, and her rich brown hair so 
smoothly plaited, and flowing over her shoul¬ 
ders, that our heroine might have fancied that 
some kindly spirit had by magic transformed 
her child, her darling .Jennie, into an angel. 
Could she really believe her eyes ? How, and 
by whom was this accomplished ? 

“Cousin Flora did it all, mamma! You 
didn’t miss me at recess; I ran home so fast 
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for her to measure me”—and a merry little 
shout rose from half a dozen voices. 

“I beg leave to state that Miss Flora didn’t 
do it all,” playfully contested Miss Dalton. 
“ If you ’ll believe it, Charley Blake, the mis¬ 
chievous elf, has been here half the afternoon, 
lielping her to pull out the basting threads, 
hold scissors, etc. etc. Mrs. Peabody, it will 
never do for you to suffer Miss Florilla Danvers 
to play lady of the house any longer. Some¬ 
thing serious will come out of it, 1 fear.” 

“ It is a fearful and momentous question left 
for the wise and judicious Mrs. Peabody to de¬ 
cide upon,” exclaimed Mr. Charles Blake, who 
was half hidden in the folds of a heavy window 
curtain by which he had been sitting. “And, 
lest the verdict be not rendered in favor of my 
client, the defendant, I will take my departure, 
and spare myself and her the mortification of 
witnessing the decision.” So saying,, he bade 
the ladies “good-night,” and departed, not 
forgetting, however, to call at seven to escort 
them to the general place of resort for that 
evening. 

An hour passed by. Brilliant lights shone 
from the windows of the Dunham Hall. The 
centum of pupils were already there, seated on 
either side the rostrum, with as much ambition, 
mingled with glowing expectation, throbbing 
in their young hearts as ever pulsated in the 
bosoms of Grrecian students, when assembled in 
their national Athenaeum. Long rows of seats 
were left vacant for spectators. Little thought¬ 
less boys and girls, whose eyes had never yet 
been charmed by laurel wreaths, were playing 
“hide and seek” among their shadows. 

Presently Mr. Tliaddeus Graves called the 
attention of the audience by a tinkling of the 
teacher’s bell, and said : — 

“Fellow Students: It becomes us this eve¬ 
ning to conduct ourselves with the most un¬ 
wavering propriety. We shall be subjf!ct to 
the criticism of a large crowd of spectators, 
with no teacher to govern or direct us but the 
gentle whisperings and subduing influences of 
our preceptress. Without any feeling of trea¬ 
son in my heart, I am fearless to say that Mr. 
Birch has no heart in this matter. We have 
prepared our own declamations, and subjected 
them to a lady for criticism. We have compiled 
our own compositions, and submitted them to 
the same person for examination; And this 
evening, all unaided and undirected by the 
Principal of this school, we have prepared this 
room for the occasion ; and now, for our own 
sakes, and for the sake of her, whose untiring 
efforts for our interest have buoyed up our 


sinking spirits, let us act the part of men and 
women.” 

Shouts of applause arose from the little au¬ 
dience, a quietus had fallen upon the “hide 
and seekers,” and all seemed to feel their in¬ 
dividual responsibility to preserve order. Just 
then a lady came up the aisle with a hasty 
step, and all rose to greet her. She had taken 
off her hood, and was holding it by one string, 
and the full blaze of light shining full in lier 
face revealed traces of anxiety which we cannot 
easily describe. 

“ Where’s Mr. Birch,” said she, earnestly. 

Cries of “We don’t know,” “ He hasn’t been 
here since school,” and “ I don’t believe he ’ll 
come at all,” mingled in a confused reply. 

The audience now began to assemble. The 
seats were soon filled. Sleigh loads with jing¬ 
ling bells and merry voices, and shouts of 
laughter came from the neighboring villages 
until every vacant spot was filled with persons, 
sitting or standing, eagerly awaiting the open¬ 
ing of the exercises. Last of all Mr. Birch 
made his appearance, coming slowly and dis¬ 
interestedly through the crowd, pausing now 
and then in his way, to talk with this one and 
that. Weary with waiting, Mrs. Peabody ap¬ 
proached him and said that it was already half 
an hour past the appointed time, and that it 
was very important that the exercises should 
commence immediately. 

As usual he vacantly assented to her pro¬ 
posals, and ascending the rostrum called out in 
a cracked voice to the audience for order, an¬ 
nouncing, at the same time that the .pupils of 
the school would proceed to entertain them for 
a short time with some original essays and 
declamations. 

The call to order was unavailing, and Mr. 
Birch considered the case hopeless. A stam¬ 
pede of boys from the neighboring schools, 
unable to procure seats in the crowd, were 
entertaining themselves with rattling their 
boots in every variety of style, producing a 
very unharmonious confusion. 

“What shall we do?” said Mr. Birch, de¬ 
spairingly. 

“ I will obtain some one here to make an¬ 
nouncements, etc., and you, if you please, go 
down to the other end of the room and try to 
preserve decorum there.” 

“ I will assist you if you wish me to,” said 
Mr. Thaddeus Graves. 

“With much pleasure I accept your offer,” 
said Mrs. Peabody, rejoiced to make so good an 
exchange. 

llis call to order was effectual, and the eve- 
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Ding passed off delightfully, all the exercises 
being performed to the entire satisfaction of 
the audience. Mothers went home astonished 
at the rare buddings of genius which they had 
for the first time discovered in their gay, 
thoughtless daughters; and fathers declared 
that there were materials in that school for 
future statesmen. They “always knew their 
boys were smart,” but they never thought 
they were such orators. Old Mr. Pincham 
said that Fred, should make a lawyer; and 
Father Straightface thought that Sammy would 
make a good minister, “if he should happen 
to have a call.” 

“Them little girls did look purty in their 
white frocks and blue ribbins,” said Mrs. 
Hodge. I ’most wish I had o’ let Anne been 
in that piece, but the truth is I don’t ’prove o’ 
wimmiu’s speakin’ in public ; but then they 
looked so kind o’ angel like when they spoke 
o’ faith, and hope, and love, and all them. I 
’most wish I’d o’ let Anne jined that piece.” 

“It wouldn’t ’a’ been a bit o’ hurt in my 
opinion,” said old Mrs. Jarvis. “ I never seen 
any kind of a speakin’ school ’twas so good as 
that, and I’ve been to a good many on ’em 
tew, in my day.” * 

“ Well, Jannette, you’ve done it up right 
this time,” said Mr. Brightman. “I enjoyed 
that entertainment—there was something origi¬ 
nal about it, and all the students were so earn¬ 
est in their attention, and so correct in their 
deportment. But what did you do with that 
wooden machine I saw around there at the 
commencement of the evening, in the person 
of Mr. Birch ?” 

“Sent him down to the lower end of the 
room, where lie wanted to be, and where we 
all wanted he should be,” said Mrs. Peabody, 
irritated with herself that she should ever have 
had any business connection with him ; “and 
now I’ve done with that school. I’ve seen it 
safe through one term, and now I ’ll leave Mr. 
Birch to guide his own ship.” 

“ But what will you do for money these hard 
times ?” retorted Mr. Peabody. 

“ I ’ll try to collect what is due to me and go 
without the rest.” 

“My wife is a very ambitious woman. No 
description will do justice to her aspirings 
after ‘ the wherewith’ to fit up our mansion 
elegantly last fall. But for the last three 
months I’ve not heard a word about new fur¬ 
niture.” 

“ The wise grow wiser from experience, ” said 
Mr. Brightman ; “ but I have learned that with 
whatsoever I have therewith to be content.” 

VOL. LXVII.—27 


“ And I have learned that my pursuit after 
wealth has been attended with too many diffi¬ 
culties for profit, and that woman is fulfilling 
about all her mission when she attends well to 
her domestic duties and makes home happy. 
If she would do more, let her efforts be put 
forth for the relief of the suffering, and let the 
wealth she would acquire be gained upon the 
principle of the old maxim, that ‘ a penny saved 
is worth two earned.’ ” 

These grave conclusions were all cut short 
by the arrival of the young ladies, accompanied 
by Mr. Charles Blake, all in high glee in refe¬ 
rence to a miniature which had escaped its 
hiding-place about the person of Miss Dalton, 
and fallen into the hands of Charley, he de¬ 
claring that he would never give it to her until 
she told him the name of that beautiful face. 
Dell poutingly declared that it was her cousin ; 
but Charley persisted in wanting to know the 
name of the favored cousin, which she as posi¬ 
tively declined giving. At last he delivered 
the treasure into the hands of Flora, command¬ 
ing her not to let it slip till she had received 
the desired information. 

During this confab Mrs. Peabody had taken 
from her pocket a couple of letters which had 
been' there, still sealed, since the reception of 
the evening mail, this being the first leisure 
moment she had had to peruse them. 

“ Come, Charley, away with your nonsense, 
and listen to the news. Here’s a letter from 
brother John ; he is to be married to-morrow 
morning and take the first train for Flintville. 
Frank Lucas and his wife are to accompany 
them. Finely prepared we are to entertain a 
bridal party 1 And that wife of his I’ve never 
seen; likely enough she’s some excruciating 
little miss, who will turn with disgust from the 
customs of western life.” 

“ He’s a smart boy,” said Charley; “ never 
even told the name of the favored one, and 
here only yesterday I had a letter from him, 
and he never hinted such a thing. I believe 
he is playing a joke.” 

“No, he isn’t; there’s truth in this letter, 
and I am almost vexed with him for taking 
me so by surprise.” 

“ Never mind,” said the girls, “you shall at 
least have the assistance of two very accom¬ 
plished maids, and we ’ll have a good time out 
of it too.” 

“ Now I ’ll read this second epistle ; no doubt 
tt is the announcement of some other disiincfu^. 
As I live it is,” said she, after a moment’s 
silence. “ It is from Mrs. Ray, she that used 
to be Addie Snow, the most intimate friend of 
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iQj girlhood. I’ve not seen her for the past 
six years, and this letter inquires of me if I am 
to be ‘at home’ on New Year’s day, and goes 
an to say that she ‘ designs calling on me upon 
that day if agreeable.” 

“ And that’s tlie very day before your school 
commences again,” said Della. “I really do 
pity you, Mrs. Peabody.” 

“ Well, then, if you do, you must help me to 
make my escape from my engagement there, 
by taking my place the next term. I’ve been 
waiting for a favorable opportunity for making 
you the offer, and now you have it.” 

“ Oh, I can’t do that; I’m not competent; 
besides, what would mother say ?” 

“We’ll write to her at once and find out; 
and as to your competency, what is that diploma 
good for if you are not competent to teach a 
Flintville school ? So you will agree to it, pro¬ 
viding your mother and Mr. Birch raise no 
objections ?” 

“ I ’ll think about it. If I could only succeed 
as well as you can”— 

“ I want you to succeed better in one thing. 
Tell Mr. Birch before you enter the school that 
he must pay you each week in advance, or you 
will not teach ; and then the day he ceases to 
fulfil his part, just leave him to his fate.” 

In due time the arrangement was made, and 
on the second of January Miss Dalton became 
Mrs. Peabody’s successor. 

For two weeks the stipulated sum was paid, 
Ixit the third week Mr. Birch saw fit to sus¬ 
pend. With true decision. Miss Dalton left the 
school at once ; and scarce one moon had waxed 
and waned when the principal theme of gossip 
for the people of Flintville was, that the school 
in Dunham’s Hall had dwindled out—the pu¬ 
pils at that time numbering less than a score. 

The last we heard of Mr. Birch he was 
perched upon the summit of a load of house¬ 
hold furniture on his way to Peg Town, having 
arrived at the sensible conclusion that he had 
had no “call” to teach, and was about to enter 
into an establishment for the manufacturing of 
.shoemakers’ pegs. Mr. Peabody was pursuing 
him with an officer, hoping to secure the 
amount of his indebtedness to Mrs. Peabody. 
Upon examination they found that his principal 
stock consisted of rickety furniture, a broken 
stove, and a gold watch, which “turned out” 
to be pure brass. So the gentlemen permitted 
him to depart in peace. 

Miss Dell Dalton has ceased quarrelling about 
the miniature, having taken the substance in 
lieu of the shadow, and is now on her way to 
Scotland, enjoying a bridal tour. 


The case of Florilla and Charley is still 
pending. 

Mrs. Peabody’s furniture is still the same, 
and she, relieved of the anxieties incident to 
the pursuit of wealth under difficulties, wears 
the sunny smile of earlier years, and avows 
that in her school days she dearly learned that 
“ contentment is great gain.” 

-« - ♦ » / - 

THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 

Pearl the Tenth. — Octoher. 

October, with his glory, crowns the earth, 

And every movement proves his royal hirih ; 

For him the wood-nymphs twine their coronals 
Within the circle of their forest halls; 

The Oreads from the grotto and the grove— 
Sea-nymphs that through old ocean’s caverns rove, 

Give welcome to the month of changing leaves, 

Of harvest plenty and of golden sheaves. 

On Nature’s bosom rests the weary year, 

In the last quarter of her journey here, 

Weighed down with all the wealth the autumn yields. 
Yet proudly pointing to the woods and fields, 

And saying: “These I freely give to man. 

And bid him take its blessings while he can; 

“For after me there cometh one whose hand 
Shall be laid heavily upon the land; 

“The swallow, lingering through these autumn hours, 
Shall seek a home amid earth’s warmer bowers ; 

“And only here and there a flower remain 
As sad reminders of lost Flora’s train ; 

“And in the air th’ ominous sounds be heard 
Of dropping nuts and leaves by squirrels stirred ; 

“ All tokens of the coming of the day . 

When Nature, in her desolate array, 

“Awaits with patience, through experience tried. 

The hour that hails her as the Winter’s bride.” 

Although this knowledge brings its present pain, 

A panacea for our grief remains 

In Memory, within whose magic hall 
We stand, and see upon the pictured wall 

October recollections made replete 

By all in life deemed true, and pure, and sweet. 

Now come the lengthening eves that once would bring 
Familiar faces round the household ring, 

And as the nuts and apples were passed round, 

And pleasant converse added social sound, 

The genial moments swiftly sped along. 

And in their passing by our hearts grew strong 

To stem the current of whatever fears 
Or trials shaped themselves about bur years: 

And while our faith uplifted hearts and hands, 

Our life was beautified by its demands. 
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A PAELOK DRAMA. 

BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Dramatis Personce, 

Mr. Brown. 

Mrs. Vane. 

Mrs. Dix. 

Miss Matilda Dix. 

Miss Barnaby. 

Miss Franoena Barnaby. 

Miss Isabel Smith. 

Miss Hannah Staples. 

Miss Susan Lanes. 

Note. —This little drama, which was written 
expressly for parlor acting, is very easily per¬ 
formed, since it requires no scenery, and very 
little change of costume. 

The play, though no very great trial of dra¬ 
matic power, is a test of dramatic skill, and 
requires to be well studied, and to be acted 
with much animation. 

If the characters of Mrs. Dix and Mrs. Vane 
ai’e sustained by young ladies, they should 
wear matronly caps, and all the garb of middle 

The other characters, of course, should be 
differently attired in the monologues, and in 
Scene VII., where each young lady will endeavor 
to sustain her part by her dress ; Miss Hannah 
Staples dexterously plying Irer knitting-nee¬ 
dles, and Miss Smith flirting with her fan. 

Mr. Brown’s role is, perhaps, the most diffi¬ 
cult. 

Scene I. 

Matilda. 

Yes, mother, all’s ready; don’t think, for a 
minute, 

I’d let that raw Irish girl’s fingers be in it. 

The tables are set, and the guests are invited ; 
Five girls—and some twenty, I know, will feel 
slighted— 

Six ladies in all; and there’s only one beau. 
Though I’ve thought of each man that the 
village can show, 

From the minister down to the barber’s appren¬ 
tice. 

And the lawyer’s poor son, who is non compos 
mentis, 

r'’m sure if another young man were in town, 
I should be most happy; but then Mr. Brown 
Is so very pleasant— 

Mrs. Dix. Matilda, the tarts 

Need jeWy; the cookies, the rounds, and the 
hearts 

I’ve set in the cupboard— 

Matilda. Yes, mother ; I hear, 

I know all about them, but one thing is clear— 


Though all want to know him, as far as I see. 
There’s no one but us who has asked him to tea. 
They say he is shrewd, and he can’t have the 
blindness 

To pass by, unnoticed, our evident kindness. 
He ’ll see, as a friend, that I wish to receive 
him. 

Of all of a stranger’s dull hours to relieve him ; 
He ’ll see we wish well for his future and pre¬ 
sent, 

And kindness, you know, is to every one plea¬ 
sant : 

I’m glad that he hasn’t been asked through 
the town— 

I’m sure his first hostess must please Mr. 
Brown. 

Scene II. 

Miss Barnahy (sola). 

Yes, he will be there, and I think I shall go; 

I wish to discountenance folly and show. 

I know there is much that is wrong in society, 
But I shall behave with the strictest propriety. 
They say he is, truly, a worthy young man ; 

If virtue can please him, I think that I can. 

I know he is thoughtful, I’m sure our opinions 
Will be quite in common; I think, on swift 
pinions. 

The hours hasten by, and we ought to improve 
them; 

I think we have errors and ought to remove 
them; 

I think that a withering blossom is beauty; 

I think life’s chief mission is doing one’s duty ; 

I think joy is transient and fame is a bubble ; 

I think all things earthly are mingled with 
trouble. 

I ’ll tell him my views, and I think I can show 
That each tempted young person should'learn 
to say No 

And that Virtue on Folly can look with a 
frown: 

Yes, I ’ll go—and I think I shall please Mr. 
Brown. 

Scene III. 

3Iiss Francena Barnahy (sola). 

Yes, he will be there, and I think I shall go. 
They say he’s well read, and I’m sure he will 
know 
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What I have endured, in this village a denizen, 
With my passion for poetry, my worship of 
Tennyson. 

I wonder what style he prefers ? the Miltonic, 
Cold, calm, and serene, or the glowing Byronic, 
All thrilling with feeling— so wild, so delightful! 
Perhaps he likes Shelley—but that would be 
friglitfut, 

For I hav’n’t read it; I Tl ask if he’s seen 
Miss Edgeworth’s last novel—Miss Mulooh’s I 
mean— 

I mix up names strangely; we ’ll speak of 
Longfellow, 

We ’ll talk about Shakspeare, the dusky 
Othello, 

The fair Desdemona—oh, that will be charming I 
The day will have moments well worthy em¬ 
balming I 

I am sure I shall show, by my fine conversa¬ 
tion, 

I have more general knowledge, more real in¬ 
formation 

Than all of the other young ladies in town : 
Yes, I ’ll go—and I think I shall please Mr. 
Brown. 

Scene IV. 

J^Uss Isabel Smith (sola). 

Yes, he will be there, and I think I shall go ; 
And I ’ll wear my new dress though the neck 
is so low, 

And my mother will think I should dress in 
another— 

But I say I tvill wear it in spite of my mother! 
My mother is always afraid I shall hurt 
Mrs. Grundy’s opinion of me if I flirt! 

It is always, 0 dear !—though I scarcely have 
met 

Witli a soul in the village with whom to co¬ 
quette ; 

But he will be there (’tis a terrible pity 
My bracelet is broken, I want to look pretty), 
And I ’ll trifle with him till I meet with an¬ 
other. 

For I say I will flirt, just in spite of my mother; 
And, really and truly, I don’t care a copper 
If people do say my behavior’s improper. 
Though they say he is sober, I guess he can ^ee 
some, 

And, probably, he will be looking at me some ; 
And I am determined to wear my new gown : 
Yes, I ’ll go—and I think I shall please Mr. 
Brown. 

Scene V. 

Uliss Hannah Staples (sola). 

Yes, he will be there, and I think I shall go. 


Though I really can scarcely find time to be¬ 
stow ; 

But I ’ll take my work with me ; they say he 
is sensible. 

And all indolence, surely, he’d deem repre¬ 
hensible. 

The others may keep their hands folded while 
chatting, 

I ’ll loork while I talk and get on with my fatten; 

For though they may flirt with the gay while 
they ’re tarrying. 

The woman a gentleman looks for, in marrying. 

Is not some one that merely can dance and 
embroider. 

But a woman to keep the whole household in 
order. 

Now, when I took tea there. Miss Barnaby’s 
bread 

Was as vinegar sour, and as heavy as lead ; 

But my cooking—I’d like to see piecrust that’s 
whiter. 

Or bread that is sweeter, or fresher, or lighter; 

And I could not keep count of the joints I have 
roasted— 

In all household affairs I am thoroughly posted; 

And though I’m not boastful, nor anxious to 
show it, 

I ’m perfectly willing, I’m sure, he should know 
it; 

And since practical thoughts must awake his 
attention. 

It would only be fair to myself. Just to mention, 

That I know sugar’s up, and that butter is 
down : 

Yes, I ’ll go—and I think I shall please Mr. 
Brown. 

Scene VI. 

ilizss Susan Lanes (sola). 

Yes, he will be there, and I think I shall go; 

All the rest will be trying some graces to show. 

He will surely be shocked at that Smith girl’s 
proceedings. 

And what will he care for Miss Barnaby’s read¬ 
ings ? 

And her sister he ’ll think the absurdest and 
oddest 

Of creatures—but I shall be shrinking and 
modest; 

And I’ve heard that a gentleman’s highest 
felicity I 

Is in mingling with ladies of charming sim¬ 
plicity. 

He, at least, will perceive I am quite unassum¬ 
ing, 

Like the daisies one finds in the meadow lands 
blooming; 
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And I ’ll softly glance up, and I ’ll meekly look 
down : 

Yes, I ’ll go—and I think I shall please Mr. 
Brown. 

Scene VII. 

(Mrs. Dix’s parlor. Company a^semVled.) 
H^liss Matilda. 

Pj’ay, sir, do you find yourself comfortably 
seated ? 

And do take a fan, for the room is so heated ; 
’Tis the first time you’ve mingled in village 
society, 

And to meet with a stranger is quite a variety. 
Miss Isabel Smith. 

Yes, we ’re glad you have come, just to break 
the monotony ; 

’Tis a place that’s good only for studying bot¬ 
any. 

I am terribly sick of this miserable town : 

I think it is horrid—don’t you, Mr. Brown ? 

[Mr. Brown tries to speak. 

Miss Barnahy. 

Not horrid; I think it is wicked to grumble; 

I wish, for my part, to be thoughtful and 
humble ; 

I am sure it would be a most pheasant commu¬ 
nity 

If the people all lived here iu quiet and unity; 
Since from duty, so often, we’ve all of us 
swerved. 

It is better,/ar better than we have deserved. 
Miss Hannah Staples. 

Yes, there are some things quite pleasant in 
living up here ; 

Now one’s eggs and one’s butter are not half 
so dear 

As they are in the cities below us I’m told ; 
And then they ’re much better ; now hither has 
sold 

A great many eggs at just ninepence a dozen— 
Mr. Jones bought them all, to send off to his 
cousin— 

And I think that you caunot find milk in the 
town, 

Like the milk of the country—do you, Mr. 
Brown ? 

[Mr, Brown tries to speak. 

Miss Matilda Dix. 

Is-the room light enough ? I am really uncer¬ 
tain. 

If it pleases you, sir, I will lift up the curtain. 
Miss Francena Barnahy. 

I, too, love the country. ’Mid tumult and 
traffic. 

One fails in the city to list the seraphic, 
Melodious breathings of poetry. 1 know 


No bliss like communing with Byron and Poe, 
They seem, in their genius, of fate so defiant; 
And then I love, too, the calm measure of Bry¬ 
ant ; 

And Shakspeare, I never should weary of 
reading; 

And Milton, that poet all others exceeding— 

I should love to have seen them, those bards 
of renown : 

I am so fond of poetry—aren’t you, Mr. Brown ? 

[Mr. Brown tries to speak. 

Miss Susan Lanes. 

I ’m timid; I shrink from the world’s gairish 
frown. 

And I cherish seclusion—don’t you, Mr. Brown ? 

[Mr. Brown tries to speak. 

Miss Isabel Smith amd Miss Francena Bar- 
NABY speak together. 

Miss Isabel Smith. 

Well, I like the city. Oh, balls are entrancing ! 
For I have an absolute, passion for dancing I 
But, all of last winter, I had to sit waiting, 

For there wasn’t one beau just to take me out 
skating I 

When I bought my new skates, I was ' siich a 
great dunce ! 

I should, really, have liked to have tiied them 
Just once. 

Miss Francena Barnaby. 

I don’t care for skating; such noisy enjoy¬ 
ments 

Don’t please me as much as serener employ¬ 
ments ; 

I love to be bound by some writer’s soft fetter— 
Miss Barnaby. 

Yes, bound by a novel; ’twere very much 
better 

If people read less, and thought very much 
more. 

Miss Matilda Dix. 

Mr. Brown, is there not a strong draft from that 
door ? 

[Mr. Brown tries to speak. 

Miss F. Barnaby, Miss II. Staples, and Miss 
J. Smith all speak together. 

Miss Francena Barnahy. 

Well, I own that I like a good book to peruse 
Best of all things, unless ’tis to quietly muse 
O’er the pictures that spring under fancy’s 
light touch, 

Though I never write poetry—at least, sir, not 
much. 

Miss H. Staples. 

Well, I do not read much; I’m not fond of 
rhyme, 
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And the household affairs take up most of my 
time. 

Miss J. Smith. 

Mr. Brown (oh, excuse me!), are you a rela¬ 
tion 

Of Miss Brown that lives down by the Notting¬ 
ham station ? 

She’s a very nice girl—not so horribly pru¬ 
dent— 

And they say she’s engaged to a Hanover 
student. 

3;liss Barndby. 

I think, until people are fairly united, 

It is well not to say that their vows have been 
plighted; 

For hearts they are fickle, and students at 
college 

Have often more classical learning than know¬ 
ledge 

Of what is becoming— 

Miss F, Barnahy^ 

I think ’twould be pleasant 
If one, now and then, in this wearisome present, 
’Mid people whose hearts seem as frigid as zero, 
Could meet with some knightly and worshipful 
hero. 

Miss J. Smith, Miss H. Staples, Miss M. Dix, 
and Miss S. Laxes, all speak together. 

Miss J. Smith. 

0 dear 1 for a hero, I’m tired of waiting; 

Ihn content with a beau that will take me out 
skating • 

In winter, and boating, perhaps, in the sum¬ 
mer— 

I don’t mean a hint, though, at any new corner. 
Miss H. Staples. 

These heroes, 1 think they are very unstable ; 
The woman that wins one will find he’s unable— 
Miss M. Dix. 

Mr. Brown (oh, young ladies, I owe an apolo- 
gjl), 

We’ve some very fine specimens here of ge¬ 
ology. 

Miss S. Lanes (aside). 

I see I’m unnoticed, at least by the guest— 

I mean to be noisy as well as the rest. 

SCEXE VIII. 

(Mr. Brown’s boarding-place. The parlor.) 
Mrs. Vane. 

You’ve returned, Mr. Brown; but you look 
rather weary ; 

I *10 afraid that, by contrast, our rooms will 
look dreary. i 

Mr. Brown. 

Look weary ! I’m glad to get back here at all; 


I’ve left both my gloves and my cane in their 
hall. 

Five ladies, I think, to their homes I’ve es¬ 
corted— 

Perhaps I can tell when my thoughts are as¬ 
sorted— 

I think there were five, I can count up no more. 
But I feel as though I had been home with a 
score. 

Mrs. Vane. 

Well, you take it, at least, with most doleful 
sobriety ; 

You, at least, had a chance for the charm of 
variety. 

Mr. Brovm. 

Yes, madam ; five ladies in unison chattered ; 
Of all kinds of learning and knowledge they 
smattered. 

They glanced and they simpered, they smiled 
and they flattered, 

Their words, like the rain in the thunder-storm 
pattered; 

And one was domestic, and one was romantic. 
And one she was terribly stiff and pedantic. 
And one was excessively frisky and antic ; 
Between them, among them they’ve driven 
me frantic—, 

Pray, give me the camphor and let me lie down. 
Mrs. Vane. 

Oh, pray, take the rocking-chair, dear Mr. 
Brown. 

I really am shocked at your dismal confession ; 
I hope that to-day will not leave an impression 
To render your stay in the village less pleasant. 
Mr. Brown. 

Oh, madam, if some one would make me a 
present 

Of all of the village, its valleys and moun- 
, tains, 

Its pastures and woodlands, its rivers and foun¬ 
tains, 

• Its orchards of plenty, its meadows of grain. 

Its stores and its dwellings, I would not remain. 
Mrs. Vane. 

Mr. Brown, I am sorry; I’ve done what I could. 
Mr. Brovm. 

0 bless you ! I know it; your heart is too good 
To ever offend one, my dear Mrs. Vane ; 

For your sake I would be most glad to remain. 
The house work, like magic, beneath your di¬ 
rection. 

Goes on, and my linen *s done up to perfection. 
Such peace fills your dwelling that if I need 
never ^ 

Pass over the threshold, I *d stay here forever. 
I leave you, indeed, with the truest of sorrow. 
But really I cannot stay over to-morrow ; 
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I ’ll pitch my lone tent by the waters of Marah ; 
I ’ll dwell in the midst of the sandy Sahara ; • 
I ’ll join the wild crowd when they ’ll all over¬ 
look me ; 

I ’ll go where the sun is so hot it will cook 
me; 


I ’ll roam where the lions and jackals will meet 
me ; 

I ’ll go where the people will sit down and eat 
me; 

But never, so long as my name shall be Brown, 
Will I live as the only young man in the town. 


THE MODERE" CESTDERELLA; OR. THE BLUE-SPANGLED 

SLIPPER. 

BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


At a masked ball, given this past winter by 
a wealthy family residing between Fourteenth 
Street and Central Park, amid the clash and 
sparkle of conflicting splendors, one lovely 
■vision floated serene. Her dress may have 
been intended to represent Sunrise, or the Star 
of Dawn, or Morning, or any pretty fancy of the 
early day. A large star, formed of a magnifi¬ 
cent diamond, set in a circle of silver points, 
glittered over her brow ; as for the gold of sun¬ 
rise, nature had furnished that in a fleecy 
cloud of shining curls. The rest of her dress 
was a roseate, misty robe floating over a rich 
blue underdress. However, it was not her 
attire, though that was indescribably aerial 
and graceful in its effect, which attracted atten¬ 
tion. It was the evident youth and beauty of 
the wearer, who, though her face was concealed, 
betrayed those charms in her fresh complexion, 
in the exquisite contour of chin, throat, and 
shoulders; in the bare round arms, dimpled as 
a child’s, in the brightness of her hair, and 
still more in her movements. That a beauti¬ 
ful face must accompany these was inevitable; 
and it was in human nature that the necessity 
for guessing at the precise character of its 
beauty enhanced the interest of beholders. 

To have so much revealed and so much kept 
back was maddening to the curiosity of some 
of the more susceptible cavaliers who hung 
upon her steps. If the seraphic star floating 
about in her pink cloud was at all susceptible 
•.of human vanity, she must have been flattered 
T)y the constant appeals for her hand in the 
dance, and by the attentive suite of courtiers 
who followed her from room to room. Among 
those so favored as to have had the felicity of 
dancing with her whose movements were like 
those of the breeze or clouds, was a young 
man dressed in the costume of Feramorz, the 
poet whose kitar bewitched the soul of Lalla 
Rookh in her journey through the vale of Cash- 
mere. This dress, it will be remembered, “was 
simple, yet not without some marks of costli¬ 


ness ; and the ladies of the Princess were not 
long in discovering that the cloth, which en¬ 
circled his high,Tartarian cap, was of the most 
delicate kind that the shawl-goats of Thibet 
supply. Here and there, too, over his vest, 
which was confined by a flowered girdle of 
Kashan, hung strings of fine pearl, disposed 
with an air of studied negligence; nor did the 
exquisite embroidery of his sandals escape the 
observation of these fair critics, who, however 
they might give way to Fadladeen upon the 
unimportant topics of government and religions, 
had the spirit of martyrs in everything relating 
to such momentous matters as jewels and em¬ 
broidery.” 

This modern Feramorz seemed in every way 
the fit representative of the poet-prince in dis¬ 
guise ; his figure was fine, and his manners 
full of the grace of high culture. That the 
expression of his countenance was hidden by 
his mask was not sufi^cient to conceal the sort 
of infatuation which the sight of the lovely 
unknown inspired in him. A hundred trifling 
gestures spoke as eloquently as words. When 
her hand met his in the dance, it was almost 
impossible for him to resist the desire to press 
it to his lips in the purest homage ; but he was 
too scrupulous of the proprieties on the occa¬ 
sion of a private masquerade to allow his 
feelings to tempt him to infringe the strictest 
rules. For one thing he waited with fiery im¬ 
patience—for supper, when the etiquette of the 
ball required that all masks should be removed. 

He hovered continually about the Star, that 
he might follow her to the supper-room, and be 
near her when the full light of her beauty 
dawned upon the scene. Presently she seemed 
conscious of his watchfulness, and to make an 
effort to escape him. For a short time he lost 
her ; he was uneasy, unhappy. The signal for 
supper had half emptied the ball-room ; he 
hurried through the parlors, the little boudoir 
at the end of the larger apartment, out into 
the hall, looked up and down the stairs and 
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flower-wreathed corridors, just in time to see a 
figure, enveloped in a long black cloak and 
hood, stealing unattended out the front door. 
It might have passed for some nun or friar to 
an ordinary observer ; but the keen eyes of 
Feramorz were not to be deceived. Something 
in the step, and then a half glimpse of a span¬ 
gled blue slipper convinced him that his morn¬ 
ing star was setting forever, unless he boldly 
followed in pursuit of the fair masquer who 
thus strangely glided from the ball, alchie, and 
obviously to escape the necessity of revealing 
her identity. 

Hardly had the door closed after her when it 
was again thrown open, and he sprang out on 
the pavement in time to see the cloaked figure 
take refuge in a plain, close .carriage, which 
was driven rapidly away. Heedless of the 
fact that he had no cloak to cover his fine 
array, and that the night was chilly, Feramorz, 
guitar in hand, looked about him for some 
means of following the fugitive. As it was too 
early for the masqueraders to be leaving, only 
two or three carriages were drawn up in the 
vicinity, and these of course were waiting for 
their legitimate occupants. Here was a dilem¬ 
ma. However, in the colored person who was 
nodding on the seat of one of these, he recog¬ 
nized the coachman of a friend, and resolved 
to press him into the service. 

“Hallo, Caesar! wake up! I want you to 
follow that lady—that coach, I mean, which 
has just driven off”—and he sprang inside. 

“Tank you, massa, I isn’t a hack,” replied 
Caesar, majestically. “ Dis ’stablishment be¬ 
longs to missus, and you’d bettah git out, 
quick.” 

“Pshaw, Caesar! I know your mistress and 
you, too. I’m Philip Van Pearse. Mrs. Flow- 
erdelis would be happy to oblige me with the 
loan of her carriage a few moments, if she knew 
I wanted it. She has just gone to supper, and 
will not require it for an hour yet. Come, my 
boy, keep up with them, and I ’ll give you a 
dollar.” 

Caesar felt a gold coin (don’t be incredulous ; 
Feramorz most likely brought it with him from 
that magic oriental country where gems and 
gold still circulate at par) pressed into his hand 
through the little window beside him, and 
overcome by the bribe, started his fine pair of 
coal-black steeds after the retreating vehicle, 
which, to the young man’s surprise, kept on 
its way down town until far past all fashionable 
quarters. 

“Perhaps it is going to some of the hotels,” 
he thought. But no ; it kept on untilit turned 


off Broadway, along Prince Street to the west, 
finally bringing up before a rather dilapidated 
three story brick on Sullivan. The house did 
not seem to be a tenement house, and the lo¬ 
cality, though shabby, was not at all disreput¬ 
able. 

Just as Ca3sar brought his horses around on 
to this street, the first carriage drove off; Fera¬ 
morz saw the door of the house open, as if the 
comer had been looked for; there was a faint 
gleam of gaslight from the hall, the door was 
shut and all was dark. Springing out, he ran 
up the steps and took the number of the place 
by the light of the carriage-lamps : it was all 
he could do. He felt surprised, ashamed, almost 
suspicious, and doubtful if he should pursue 
the adventure further; when, returning down 
the steps, he saw something glittering on the 
sidewalk, and picked up a spangled blue slipper. 

This little silken article, its white satin lin¬ 
ing yet warm with the foot which had worn it, 
thrilled him all over with joy. It brought 
back to him, as vividly as if he still clasped her 
hand in the dance, the whole aspect of the 
beautiful unknown ; the purity which seemed 
to emanate light from her; the freshness of 
youth and innocence in the complexion, in the 
manners ; the girlish music of the voice which 
had ventured a few “low replies” to his en¬ 
deavors to draw her into conversation. With 
this in his hand, he bade Csesar drive back, 
while he relapsed into a dream over the lost 
slipper from which he hardly cared to be aroused 
by his return to the masquerade. Thrusting 
it beneath the “vest confined by a flowered 
girdle of Kashan,” he removed his mask, and 
resumed his place in the gay company. 

When Philip Van Pearse attended his lady 
mother to their home, when the masquerade 
was among the things which were, and the 
garments of Feramorz were cast weariedly over 
a modern chair, the silver spangles rose and 
fell with his breast, as he dreamed a kaleido¬ 
scope dream of the ball ending with the rise of 
the Star of Dawn, the light from whose eyes 
fell on him like sunshine, warming him through 
and through with their thrilling power. 

In fact the sun was rather too bright upon 
his face as he sprang out of bed at about eleven 
o’clock A. M., remembering, as he went to his 
breakfast, that to-day he was to be at the Hud¬ 
son River Railroad Depot at a little before three 
to welcome and escort to his mother’s a young 
lady third cousin of his, whom he had not seen 
since she was a little girl, but with whose 
parents Mrs. Van Pearse had spent the month 
of August, and who was returning the hospi- 
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tality shown her by a cordial invitation to the 
daughter to come and enjoy some of the gaye- 
ties of city winter life. 

He inwardly voted it a nuisance that he 
should be obliged to play the polite attendant, 
through the very best part of the season, to a 
little country girl; and now he felt positively 
out of humor to think that he must go to the 
depot, when his mind was bent in another 
direction. He had resolved to call at the three 
story brick on Sullivan Street, on one pretence 
or another, and find out who lived there. He 
was naturally bold and dashing in his actions, 
and now, fortified by the slipper, which at 
worst he could make an excuse out of, as wish¬ 
ing to return it to the owner, he was bent upon 
satisfying his eager curiosity. 

He felt quite relieved when told by his 
mother, who came to him at his solitary break¬ 
fast to make the announcement, that the ex¬ 
pected guest had arrived by an early train, and 
was now in her room, resting after her journey. 

“Be sure and return to lunch,” added Mrs. 
Van Pearse, when she saw he was going out. 
“Annie’s a sweet girl; I know you will like 
her; and she’s rather sensitive, and might feel 
hurt if you were not here to welcome her.” 

“ I’ve no doubt she’s sugar itself, mother 
dear, you praise her so much ; but I shall not 
want any lunch, after breakfasting at this 
hour, and I have an engagement which will 
keep me until dinner time. Make my excuse 
to Miss Sumner, if you please, ma chere mh'e.'' 
And the wilful son hurried off. 

Not that he was usually disrespectful to his 
mother, or unamiable to any one ; Philip was 
rather above the average of his class of young 
men in moral and mental qualities ; but he had 
been told that this Annie Sumner would not 
be a bad match for himself, inasmuch as she 
was pretty, and educated, and the heir to any 
number of acres whose western boundary was 
defined by the lordly Hudson, and upon which 
a castle and other improvements already stood. 

Mrs. Van Pearse had seemed charmed with 
this young relative, and for almost the first 
time in her life had suggested to her son that 
she should contemplate a matrimonial alliance 
with satisfaction. Of course, this had the op¬ 
posite eflect from the one wished. Philip had 
been too much flattered to be please^ with the 
idea that it was going to be a good thing for 
him to meet this young lady—it might be a 
good thing for her, if he should happen to be 
pleased, which was not at all probable, etc. 
etc., with the abominable masculine self-con¬ 
ceit, so much worse than feminine vanity. 


The first stage which passed the corner took 
Philip down town, within convenient walking 
distance of Sullivan Street. A few minutes 
later he was pounding away at the old-fashioned 
brass knocker of the brick house, which he saw 
by the daylight to be more neatly kept than 
most of its neighbors. He was somewhat con¬ 
fused when the door was opened by a silver- 
haired Quaker woman of the most sedate and 
respectable type of the middle class of society. 
He made a profound bow. 

“Excuse me, madam, but your daughter, 
who was at Mrs. Jonquil’s fancy ball last night, 
lost—” 

“I have no daughter; and, if I had, she 
would not go to the world’s balls. Thou must 
be mistaken, young man.” 

“ The young lady who boards or resides with 
you. She lost an article of dress which I 
should be most happy to return to her.” 

“ There is no young woman in this house. 
Perhaps thee is mistaken in the number,” and 
she began gently to close the door. 

“No, no,” uttered Philip, hurriedly; “this 
is the place. I saw her come in, and took the 
number. Are you the only occupants of the 
house ?” 

“John, and I, and the handmaiden who 
serves us!” 

The handmaiden I He thought of Cinderella. 
He was so sure of what he had seen that he 
stretched out his hand to prevent the closing 
of the door. 

“This servant of yours. Perhaps she is the 
one I am in search of.” 

“Here she cometh from the grocery store. 
If thou speak with her, let it be in my pre¬ 
sence.” 

He looked, and saw a stout, chubby German 
girl coming up, her bare red arms loaded with 
brown paper parcels. The ridiculousness of 
his fancy that that ethereal creature whom he 
had touched on her flight, might have been 
given to cinders and servitude, and of the whole 
of his proceedings smote him forcibly. He 
bowed hastily to the Quaker dame, and with a 
crimson face hurried off, without waiting to try 
his slipper on the fat foot of Christina. 

Here was mystery. He could have persuaded 
himself that the whole scene of the previous 
night had been an illusion, were it not for the 
tangibility of the blue silk and spangles, which 
gave great warmth and protection to his breast 
from the winter air, by being placed in the in¬ 
side pocket of his overcoat. He would not be 
baffled as long as there was anything more to 
be done. He went to Mrs. Jonquil’s to pay his 
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respects, and to ask her if she knew what one 
of her guests it was who wore the diamond 
star. Mrs. Jonquil replied that she did not; 
that she herself had been curious to ascertain 
who it was, but that she did not see her at 
supper nor after. Then he asked if she had 
friends in Sullivan Street. She stared at him, 
as if doubting his sanity, and said “No” very 
decidedly. Mr. Van Pearse had a mind to tell 
her what had caused him to ask the question ; 
but in view of her great gift for disseminating 
useful knowledge, he concluded to retain his 
secret. 

Certainly, it was strange. No one could have 
been admitted without a card. The dress of 
the fair unknown was as costly as it was be¬ 
coming. The diamond forming the centre of 
the star was of itself a little fortune. For such 
a star to set in Sullivan Street! Philip went 
home, so busy with conjecture that he had 
forgotten the existence of their guest, until he 
entered the house. The sable servant who 
took his overcoat and hat in the hall sug¬ 
gested :— 

“Massa bettah step up to his room and 
brush hisself. Dar ’s very nice young lady in 
de parlor.” 

Philip gave a little scornful laugh ; but, 
nevertheless, sprang up the stairs two at a 
time, and made a rather careful toilet. 

“ Really,” he observed to himself in the mir¬ 
ror, “ where Hannibal condescends to admire, 
my judgment will, doubtless, approve. He’s 
no mean critic of the people who honor this 
mansion by their company. He’s quite a con¬ 
noisseur of female beauty and dress, though 
he likes a little too much style.” 

Putting on an air of cordiality to atone fgr 
his late appearance, he descended to the draw¬ 
ing-room, and was introduced to his very remote 
relative, Annie Sumner. The perceptible curi¬ 
osity in the eyes of these two, who had heard 
so much of each other, gave place, in his at 
least, to pleasure and admiration. His antici¬ 
pated trial of being compelled to do the dutiful 
to a country cousin melted into the possibility 
that he might even be proud of the task. 

She had that air of purity and seclusion that 
violets always wear; a freshness, a fairness 
indescribable, unmarred by bashfulness. She 
met his glance with a full, quiet look not in the 
least timid—only maidenly. An abundance of 
bright wavy hair, the loveliest complexion of 
lilies and roses, a sweet mouth, sweeter eyes— 
Philip was charmed. As he looked at her, 
she reminded him of the beautiful unknown. 
Her complexion and hair were of the same 


order. She was not so perfect; oh no ! Her 
face had not that dazzling perfection which he 
had no doubt was hidden under that detestable 
mask. That seraphic being had fairly floated 
upon the air, so light was her step, so aerial 
her motions, while this lovely guest was only 
quietly graceful and fair. If it had not been 
for the blue slipper, he might have been more 
delighted than he was ; that had woven about 
him such a blinding tissue of splendor that 
he could no longer see clearly into everyday 
matters. 

During the dinner and the pleasant evening 
at home which followed, Philip was forced to 
make himself agreeable by the piqueing spirit 
and vivacity of their guest. He was surprised 
at the wit hidden within her sweetness like a 
bee in the heart of a rose; he prided himself 
in refined and delicate repartee ; but he found 
in her his match. There was an archness in 
Her laughter which was enchanting. He no 
longer wondered at his mother’s liking, nor at 
the enthusiasm of sable Hannibal; the young 
girl had powers to win love and admiration 
freely. Overflowing with the happiness of 
youth and health, unspoiled by the follies of 
fashionable life—here was his ideal maiden 
found at last. That he did not fully appreciate 
her was owing to the infatuation which had 
taken possession of him. 

“ It is really too bad that you were not In 
town sooner,” he remarked among other things. 
“We should have been so pleased to have 
taken you to Mrs. Jonquil’s masquerade la^t 
night. It was a very successful aflair for one 
of the kind. I should have thought, mother, 
that you would have written to hasten Miss 
Sumner’s visit.” 

“ Your mother was telling me about it before 
you came home. It must have been charming. 
I understand that the Vale of Cashmere con¬ 
tributed to the array of guests—a young poet, 
the sweetness of whose kitar bewitched the 
souls of all the veiled beauties who listened. I 
should, indeed, have liked the privilege of 
hearing him.” 

The mirthful side glance which shot through 
him from Annie’s eyes, as she said this, made 
him feel uncomfortable. There was a good 
deal more in her look than in her words. It 
would almost seem as if she had knowh or sus¬ 
pected what a fool he had made of himself. 

Ten days flew by. Never was there a man 
more agitated by conflicting sentiments than 
Philip. He was charmed with his Cousin (he 
had got so far as to call her cousin) Annie. 
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When in her presence he was sure that he was 
getting madlj in love with her. But as soon as 
he was alone in his room, out came the little 
slipper from his inside coat pocket, and lie lost 
himself in dreams over the unknown, exquisite 
being whom it was impossible for him to forget. 
He dared not speak to Annie of love, for he 
was morally certain that if any chance threw 
the loser of the slipper in his way, he should 
yield to her influence, even if plighted to an¬ 
other. 

There was a fine struggle between imagina¬ 
tion and reality. On the one hand, mystery, 
novelty, adventure, to excite his fancy to the 
utmost ; on the other, the actual presence of 
the sweetest, brightest of girls, whose silvery 
laughter, flashes of wit, delicious singing, and 
transient tesCrs, to say nothing of an occasional 
rosy blush, certainly ought to have got the 
better of that flitting phantom of a single night. 

Ten days brought Christmas. Santa Claus 
visited the grown-up children at Mrs. Van 
Pearse’s. It is needless to enumerate the vari¬ 
ous pretty and expensive gifts which Annie 
found beside her plate on Christmas morning. 
Some of these came from home, some from her 
aunt, and one—a magnificent, perfume-exhal¬ 
ing bouquet, in a costly jewelled holder—she 
guessed at once came from Philip. As for him, 
he bad his usual allowance of smoking-caps, 
slippers, etc., and a little paper parcel, which 
he proceeded to untie very leisurely, as he 
sipped his coffee. Annie chanced to be looking 
at him, and saw the crimson flush mount to 
his face as he caught sight of the gift inside ; 
but whatever it was, he hastily rolled it up 
again, and thrust it into his pocket. 

“You ought to let us see all your presents. 
Cousin Philip.” 

“ Perhaps the giver would object.” It was 
well for him to give her to understand that she 
had not his full confidence ; it might tend to 
check hopes which might be destined to disap¬ 
pointment. 

After this he grew stupid for the rest of the 
meal, losing his appetite, owing to putting 
powdered sugar on his hashed potatoes, and 
salt on his waffles. As soon as he could de¬ 
cently be excused from the table, he stole up 
to his room to compare notes. The mate of the 
blue-spangled slipper was in the brown paper 
parcel! He put them together. He had a pair 
now. She must have sent it to him! Oh, tor¬ 
menting and delicious perplexity ! She knew 
him—not as Feramorz only, but his real name 
and address, as was proved by her sending 
him this reminder. 


In vain he questioned his mother and Hanni¬ 
bal as to how the package had arrived. So 
many brown paper parcels had come home the 
previous day by so many difierent errand boys, 
Hannibal could recollect nothing especial. 

One ray of hope streamed over his mystifica¬ 
tion. Invitations were out for another fancy 
ball to come off New Year’s Eve. The success 
of Mrs. Jonquil’s had been s-uch as to tempt 
Mrs. Daffodil to follow with another. His ex¬ 
pectation was that the fair unknown would be 
present again, when he trusted to wit and de¬ 
termination to discover who she was, and to 
get a sight of that beautiful countenance whose 
lovely possibilities haunted him. He gave a 
great deal of thought to his costume. Of course, 
it must not be the same as before. Finally he 
concluded to go as the Prince, carrying around 
with him the slipper, vowing to marry the 
lady whose foot it would fit. His mother and 
Annie were going ; but they would not confide 
to him the characters they intended to assume. 
He received the impression, however, that 
Annie was going as a Shepherdess. 

“ I thought she had more originality,” was 
his mental comment. “She will look very 
fair and pretty ; but I can’t endure these milk- 
and-water characters.” 

So Annie’s star sank, while that of the un¬ 
known was in the ascendant. The ladies were 
engrossed with company and the preparation of 
their costumes ; Philip paid them only so much 
attention as they needed; Mrs. Van Pearse 
could see no evidences in the young couple of 
the state of feeling she had wished and antici¬ 
pated. 

Mrs. Daffodil’s ball was as superb as Mrs. 
Jonquil’s. The Prince, with the blue-spangled 
slipper in his hand, went around in search of 
his Cinderella. He had not been long in the 
rooms before he recognized, or thought he did, 
the lady of whom he was in search. This time 
she was dressed, if possible, more exquisitely 
than before. Her dress was that of a water 
sprite—a transparent silvery tissue waving over 
a pale sea-green robe, lilies in her hair and 
trailing in the crystal waves of her tunic. 
Philip was enraptured. Again he solicited her 
hand for the dance; when it was over, he led 
her to a retired seat in the embrasure of a win¬ 
dow, and with a meaning air begged her to try 
Hie slipper. 

“It is the sandal of a seraphic star,” he 
said, in a warm whisper ; “but I know that it 
will fit the foot of Undine as well. Alas I I 
cannot swear that I will marry you, if you can 
wear it, for ladies will not be taken, even by 
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princes, now-a-days, without their own con¬ 
sent, and you might make me break my oath. 
But if I dared to liope—if I dared to say—” 
She put up her hand deprecatingly ; she 
would not lis.teu to the impassioned words 
which trembled upon his lips ; but he rushed 
on impetuously :— 

“ I cannot refrain ; ray heart is too full. I 
have thought of .nothing else, especially since 
you proved that you took some interest in me, 
by sending me the mate to this slipper. Only 
promise to let me know you hereafter without 
this disguise, to give me a chance to prove the 
impression you have made. Make me happy 
by going with me to supper, and allowing me 
to behold that face of which I have dreamed for 
a whole maddening fortnight.” 

The fair bosom, nestled in water-lilies not so 
white, heaved, but whether with emotion, or 
suppressed laughter, it was impossible for him 
to tell. Presently she answered, in a low 
voice :— 

• “Feramorz has indeed turned out to be the 
Prince in disguise. If I had been Lalla Bookh, 

I should consent to put on the slipper. Seek 
me after supper, noble Prince, and if you find 
me, I will accede to your request.” 

So saying, she glided from him. lie was 
resolved not to lose sight of her an instant, for 
something in her answer suggested that she 
intended escaping before midnight. However, 
as yet, he had not detected Annie, and seeing 
a shepherdess in the distance, he made his way 
towards her. This shepherdess had black hair, 
and was tall; it was not Annie, and when he 
turned to keep near the water-sprite, she had 
already disappeared. While he was striving to 
trace her in the crowd, his mother, in turban 
and jewels, arrested him, detaining him some 
time in attendance upon her. 

Alas I he saw no more of his Undine. Half 
frantic with disappointment, he could hardly 
be civil when the two ladies descended from 
the dressing-room, wrapped up in their cloaks, 
ready to be escorted home. He was in the car¬ 
riage with them before he realized how neglect¬ 
ful he had been of Annie ; the masquerade was 
over, and he could not tell what dress she wore, 
who had been polite to her, or whether she 
had enjoyed herself. 

Half ashamed, he ventured to ask her if the 
ball had equalled her expectations. She avowed 
herself quite contented with her share of the 
pleasure ; said she had danced all she wished, 
and had not been neglected. 

“ Did you notice that delicate and unique 
costume—the Undine?” 


He endeavored to keep his voice quite care¬ 
less ; but it betrayed a tremble of conscious¬ 
ness. 

“Yes, I noticed it. It was quite pretty.^’ 

“Quite pretty, indeed! It was delicious- 
original ! I wish you had chosen some such 
poetical conceit. Cousin Annie, instead of that 
humdrum shepherdess, with her everlasting 
crook.” 

“ Your compliment is rather a crook-ed one. 
Mister Philip. I’m sorry that I did not please 
your taste more, seeing your devotion would 
have rewarded any trouble I might have taken. 
However, I could never hope to be so alluring 
as your Undine, do what I might.” She 
laughed, gayly ; evidently she was not jealous, 
or she would not be so good-humored. 

Philip’s vanity was just enough piqued to 
save him from the despair into which he was 
settling. He would see if he could not arouse 
a little spark of feeling out of this gay indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Yes ; though more than ever convinced that 
he should never love Annie, he was ungenerous 
enough to seek to interest her in him. These 
efforts of his went on from day to day. The 
more miserable he became brooding over his 
passion for the mocking vision which had 
evaded him, the more he sought to divert his 
unhappiness by trifling with his gentle cousin. 

He read love-breathing poetry to her in the 
mornings when they were alone together; twice 
or thrice he had pressed her hand ; once he had 
kissed a ringlet of the bright hair which rippled 
down about her throat. The feeling which 
had urged him to this last action was the re¬ 
semblance her hair had to that of the fair un¬ 
known ; but how could Annie guess this, as 
she blushed at the deed, her soft blue eyes 
drooping beneath his glance ? 

Thus the weeks rolled round until the time 
of her visit had expired. Gladly as she would 
have prolonged it at the earnest solicitation of 
Mrs. Van Pearse, she had other reasons for 
declining to do so. Maiden delicacy prompted 
her to fly from Philip, who might think that 
she lingered under the spell of his influence. 
One day his manner would be cold and con¬ 
strained ; another, he would be all devotion, 
saying and looking a thousand things, which, 
to her, all unversed in hollow flatteries or worse 
coquetries, seemed to mean much, setting her 
heart in a glow, bringing the richest light and 
color to her face. Could Philip, man of the 
world as he was, see all this and not be to 
blame, if he were only amusing himself? 

The evening preceding her departure came. 
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Her trunks stood in the hall, ready strapped 
for the journey. The tlu’ee sat in the library, 
denied to guests, wishing to spend the last 
evening together, as Annie intended to retire 
early, having to arise early in the morning. 

“ The house will he intolerable after you are 
gone!” said Philip, suddenly, with one of 
those bursts of excitement peculiar to him. 
“Mother, why don’t you persuade Annie to 
stay here always ?” 

“ Why don’t 1 persuade her ? I should like 
such a daughter very much; but Providence 
denied me one ; and I presume her parents 
would have something to say against my rob¬ 
bing me of theirs.” 

Mrs. Van Pearse was going out of the room 
as she said this. Both the young people co¬ 
lored at the first part of her answer. Annie 
took up a book, and pretended to be absorbed 
id an engraving. Philip sat and looked at her. 
She was lovely—most dearly lovable ! Would 
it not “ pay better” to make sure of this living 
treasure before him—this hona fide incarnation 
of love and sweetness—than to pursue the 
njysterious stranger any longer ? had not 
dreamed that he should miss her so much ; 
but now he could not bear the idea of the house 
as it would be to-morrow, with no Annie in it. 
That arch laughter, those light footsteps, that 
fair face—how they had lighted up everything 
with a new charm! It came upon him sud- 
denly^that life would be a blank, if he should 
see them no more. What a daughter she would 
be for his mother ! What a wife she would be 
for him ! Wife I the word sounded sweet as 
he apifiied it to the fair girl before him, whose 
face bent lower and lower over her book, until 
her ringlets, down-sweeping, hid it from sight. 
Mrs. Van Pearse had some errand which de¬ 
tained her—her son forgot to wonder why she 
did not come back. 

“ Annie !” 

She.did not look up; he bent over and took 
the book away, when he saw tears in the eyes 
which she forced herself to raise to his. 

“ Are you sorry to go away ?” 

“I want to see my dear parents, of course, 
Cousin Philip; but I like your mother so much 
—I—feel grieved to part with her.” 

“Is it my mother, alone, whom you like, 
Annie? I hope not. If I only ventured to 
think you could like her boy a little, too, I 
would ask permission to go home with you, 
and see what your parents had to say about it.” 

“I never thought you cared much for me, 
Philip”—the hand he had taken possession of 
was half-withdrawn, and her eyes searched his 
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earnestly. “ Do you know, I fancied you had 
an attachment for some other lady ?” 

“Well, I hardly knew my own feelings,” 
stammered he, “ until to-night. When I re¬ 
alized your going away, it seemed as if the 
sunshine had gone out of everything.” 

“How about the starlight she asked, ro¬ 
guishly, her smothered dimples breaking out 
of their hiding-places. 

“I have com^ to the conclusion that every¬ 
day sunlight is the best thing to live with,” he 
answered, after a moment’s embarrassment. 
“ Do not torment me, Annie ; let me know my 
fate at once!” 

When Mrs. Van Pearse came back into the 
library, her children sat hand in hand; the 
blushes of one, and the triumphant joy of the 
other face told her how matters had progressed. 
It was arranged that Annie should defer her 
departure one day, to enable Philip to make 
ready to go home with her, and gain the consent 
of her parents to their betrothal. 

The next morning a note came to him by the 
city courier. On a dainty sheet of paper was 
written daintily:— 

Feramorz : Bring my blue-spangled slippers 

to-Sullivan Street this evening, at eight 

o’clock. I want them. Star. 

This note agitated Philip more than he dared 
to confess. Why had it been sent just when 
it was too late to make him happy ? But was 
he not happy ? the most blessed and happiest 
of men ? Had he mistaken the feelings which 
only an hour before seemed so intense and 
real? Would there be any danger in meeting 
her who had interested his imagination only ? 
He glanced over at Annie, whose tender blue 
eyes sank beneath his own. No I he could 
meet Venus herself, fortified with the memory 
of that blush and smile. 

“ It’s high time the slippers were returned,” 
he thought, as he buttoned his coat about them 
for the last time, preparatory to his long ride 
down town. His mother and cousin, upon 
hearing that he had an engagement which 
would keep him out all the evening, had con¬ 
cluded to make a call or two, with Hannibal 
and the carriage ; and they had been gone an 
hour when he left. 

A little whirlwind of conflicting emotions 
raised a great dust amid the dried and with¬ 
ered sentiments which had once been so green, 
as he thumped on the brass knocker again at 
the three-story brick house. The fat Grermau 
handmaid admitted him to the prim parlor. 
As he entered, there arose from the sofa the 
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only occupant of the room—the same lovely 
vision which he had once pursued hither, in 
the identical dress, and masked as before. 
Dazzled and overcome, he stood still, saying 
nothing. His faith with Annie bound his feet, 
but he felt a rush of the same maddening feel¬ 
ings which the vision had before inspired. 

“Feramorz,” said a voice, very low and ten¬ 
der, “I have concluded to let you try the 
slippers.” 

“ Too late !” cried Philip, tragically. “ I am 
pledged to another ! Ah, why did you not 
sooner summon me to your presence ?” And 
he made a motion as if he would tear his hair. 

“ Do you regret it, then ? Ah, Prince, you 
are very fickle.” 

Something in the tones of the voice appeared 
curiously familiar to him. Bewildered and 
agitated, unable longer to restrain his over¬ 
mastering curiosity, he stepped hastily forward, 
and tore the mask from its wearer. 

‘‘ Annie Sumner I” 

“Yes, Philip. Would you like to see if the 
slippers fit 

The golden ripple of laughter which broke 
on his ears restored him to his senses. He 
seized her in his arms, giving her more kisses 
than she thought proper. 

“I can’t help it, you little deceitful witch! 
I’m so glad that I’m only in love with one 
woman after all! I’ve been troubled more 
than a little by thinking myself in love with 
two.” 

Then, to complete his astonishment, entered 
his own mother along with the Quaker dame 
and her husband John. 

“My Aunt and Uncle Hooker,” said the 
Morning Star. 

Ill a short time all the mystery of the afiair 
had been explained away. Mrs. Van Pearse, 
who had a touch of the romance more fully de¬ 
veloped in her son, had conceived the idea of 
having the young people meet under some 
striking circumstance which would be apt to 
fix their interest. The invitations to the fancy 
ball gave her an idea of how this could be 
effected. The only difficulty was in getting 
Annie to the city in time to have her dress 
prepared, but without her meeting Philip. 
When she wrote to her about it, she asked her 
if she had no friends with whom she could stop 
for a couple of days. Annie replied that she had 
an uncle and aunt, old-fashioned people, living 
in the same house in the city in which they 
went to housekeeping thirty years before ; that 
she had visited them once or twice before, and 
loved them dearly, despite their quaintness. 


Her only fear was that Aunt Rachel would not 
consent to any such worldly proceeding as the 
preparation for a ball; however, she would 
try to win her over to it. Mrs. Van Pearse 
had sent- her cariiage to the depot to see her 
guest safely to Uncle Hooker’s ; had made the 
acquaintance of the Quaker couple, and repre¬ 
sented that Annie would go to this private party 
under her protection and auspices, and would 
return home very early. 

Aunt Rachel, who made a pet of Annie, was 
not very difficult to persuade. Mrs. Van Pearse 
went to her friend, Mrs. Jonquil, and procured 
another card of admission ; her own carriage 
took Annie to the party, and Hannibal had 
especial orders to come at twelve and return 
her safely to Sullivan Street. The diamond 
star was formed of some of Mrs. Van Pearse’s 
own jewels. 

Keeping up the deception was an after¬ 
thought. When Annie found herself pursued 
by Philip, whose identity his mother had re¬ 
vealed to her, she was delighted with the success 
of their little romance; the slipper was pur¬ 
posely left on the step. The next morning 
Mrs. Van Pearse sent early for her; they ex¬ 
pected that Philip would recognize her when 
they met, and a gay laugh would be the end of 
the affair. She cautioned Aunt Hooker before 
she left, if any young gentleman called, with a 
blue slipper, which she had lost, not to give 
him any information; and the good lady em¬ 
phatically consented, not thinking such an 
errand strictly proper. 

When it was seen that he did not recognize 
the Star of Dawn in his country cousin, it was 
concluded to watch him, and see how much of 
a simpleton he was going to make of himself. 
The two ladies had a great deal of amusement, 
which their victim did not suspect. The pre¬ 
sent of the slipper on Christmas continued the 
mystery. It was quite easy, at the second 
masquerade, to keep him from recognizing his 
cousin. As for her, she began to feel troubled 
at the serious air he put on, and was tempted 
then to betray herself to him, thinking that 
would put an end to his fancied passion ; but, 
in the meanwhile, she, too, had become in¬ 
volved beyond extrication. Oh, if he should 
think that she had done it on purpose to try and 
entrap him, she should be so mortified as never 
to wish to see him again. 

Her aunt, quite satisfied with her little ro¬ 
mance, told her to let him find it out when the 
best opportunity occurred—there was no haste 
about it. 

“How could you make up your mind to 
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declare yourself to a humdrum shepherdess?” 
asked Annie, maliciously, as they sat partaking 
of the apples, .nuts, and cider, which kind Aunt 
Rachel brought forth for their entertainment. 

If I’d only had the taste and originality of 
an Undine—” 

You hav’n’t tried on the slipper yet,” he 
said, to change the subject. Come, let us all 
see if you are the true Cinderella. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PAST. 

‘^WiiAT happy d-ays were our childhood’s 
days! never were we so happy as then ! how 
joyous and light-hearted I no care or sorrow 
seemed to cross our path.” These, and such 
similar words we often hear from our friends 
and companions. Is it not true ? Is not the 
pleasing remembrances of our childhood’s as¬ 
sociations, companions, and even pastimes, 
fixed on our minds, never to be forgotten ? How 
well we remember the time when our hearts 
would beat with joy to see the merry faces of 
our school-fellows, and join in their ringing 
laugh I How we longed to enjoy a skip, or a 
toss of the ball, with them ! And then, when 
our irksome studies were over (as we thought 
them), how happy we were to throw our books 
on one side and hasten home to the loved ones 
there I 

Those were happy days; for could we not 
tell our mother of all our childish griefs and 
sorrows ? and, when we fancied danger was 
near us, how safe we felt near her; and how 
carefully she watched over us 1 Happy, happy 
childhood 1 I fancy I hear some say, “ Though 
we were under the parental roof, we had our 
griefs even then.” True, we had. How many 
of us, when children, have had to grieve over a 
sick parent; how noiselessly we moved about, 
fearing to make their pains more acute, and 
how relieved we were when told they were 
better ; we felt, then, as if we could jump for 
joy. But how often has our loved circle been 
broken by death ! How sad we felt when our 
pet, the cherished playmate, the sunshine of 
our home, ^ was laid in the cold, dark grave ! 
These, indeed, were times of sorrow; but we 
look upon them as light, compared to what 
they have been since. 

Time sped on. School-days were over ; our 
schoolmates were separated far and wide. We, 
too, must leave the parental roof to join in the 
busy turmoil of the world. What preparation, 
what advice from our friends, what tears were 
shed over us when the time came for us to bid 
farewell to all most dear at home ! 


“Sad was the parting hour!” We did not 
know till then the depth of the affection we 
had to those that surrounded us. We like to 
linger on the past, and wish it over again ; but 
it has gone—gone forever ! At first we thought 
we could not stay from home ; we could not 
get along without the help and guidance of 
those we had been accustomed to look to ; but 
when we had fresh duties to perform, and new 
companions to associate with, we felt reconciled 
to the separation. Though resigned, how we 
longed for the time when we should once more 
join the home circle ! Perhaps many such 
seasons have gone by to most of my readers ; 
and how do we feel now, when returning to the 
home of our childhood for a short time to have 
sweet converse with all the dear ones there ? 
We cannot too highly prize our home; for we 
do not know how long it may be home to us. 
Let us, then, cherish those we love, lest they 
be snatched from us by the icy finger of death, 
no more to be seen in this world. Some of us 
may have parted from them forever—no, not 
forever, for they are waiting to welcome us 
where parting will be no more. 


I SEE THEE WHEN THE TWILIGHT 
FOLDS. 

BY UNA. 

I SEE thee when the twilight folds 
Its robes of silver gray, 

Soft as an angel’s downy wing, 

Above the sleeping day ; 

When silence broods o’er land and sea, 

My heart flies fondly back to thee. 

Love oft rebels ’gainst fate’s decree, 

Though duty bade us part. 

Bade each to walk life’s weary way 
With a divided heart; 

And twilight oft brings back the past— 

The happy hours too bright to last. 

When, borne on memory’s airy wings, 

My thoughts go back to thee, 

I know that twilight to thee brings 
Thoughts of the past and me; 

It brings the words so fraught with pain 
To both : We may not meet again. 

And yet, though bitter is the thought. 
Perhaps ’twas best to part. 

Ere cold distrust had banished love, 

Or time had chilled the heart; 

For now we only know wo meet 
To love, to part, but not forget. 

When twilight’s sombre phadows creep 
O’er life’s declining day. 

When burst our souls their prison-doors. 
And break their bands of clay. 

At last united may we soar 
Through worlds of light for evermore. 
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THE FATAL BRIBEGROOM. 

BY M. E. D. 

The other day, when wife and I were riding 
to town to do up a few odd chores for the family, 
who should we see walking along the road but 
Dr. Smith, the very parson that married our 
Jeremiah to Farmer Dobbs’ gal. 

“ Hello, parson I” says I, stopping the mare, 
“how d ’ye do ? I ain’t seen you since you 
did up that ere little job for my youngster.” 

The parson’s generally reckoned a jolly 
kind of man enough, but he walked up to us 
kind of solemn as we halted. 

“ Good-day to you, friend G-, and to you 

also, madam; it has indeed been many days 
since we have met.” 

I knew from his pompous manner that he 
alluded to wife and I not havin’ been to meet- 
in’ of late; so I thought I’d smooth up matters 
a little. 

“Yes, indeed,” says I, drawin’ my face as 
long as I could, “ we ’ve had such drawbacks 
with the bad roads, and the mare’s being lame, 
and my old woman, here’, down half the time 
with the rheumatiz, that we’ve been fair run 
aground up our way lately for want of a good 
sermon.” 

This did the business, and our parson looked 
smiling in an instant, that is, about as jolly as 
a persimmon tetched with frost, which is doin’ 
pretty well for a parson. 

“ And how is your son, madam, and his 

bride ?” he asked, turning to Mrs. G-, who 

sat on the back seat. 

“Oh, fust-rate,” said my wife; “they’re 
jest as happy as two chippy birds ; and I often 
can’t help thinking what a goose I was to sit 
and cry that day all through the ceremony.” 

“Well, well,” answered the parson, “wed¬ 
dings are solemn things, madam, after all; but 
your son’s wedding was nothing to one I offici¬ 
ated at the other day.” 

“ Why, doctor, what on airth do you mean ?” 
put in my wife, who, like women in general, 
is very easily aroused in the curiosity way. 

“Why, madam,” he replied, “I married a 
beautiful young girl.” 

“ You married her I” screeched my wife. 

“Ah I ahem I I mean I performed the cere¬ 
mony,” explained the parson, blushing clean 
through his- yellow skin ; “ and, sad to relate, 
I buried her on the same day.” 

“Dear me! how terrible!” cried my wife, 
actually turning pale, and no wonder. “Was 
it consumption ? Oh no ; I guess it must have 
been cholera, since they couldn’t keep the 


body. Poor young man! how desolate he 
must be !” 

“Don’t pity /im, madam,” said the parson, 
looking mysteriously around him ; “ she was a 
victim of neither cholera nor consumption. 
And what is stranger yet,” he continued, low¬ 
ering his voice, “it is not the first case of the 
kind that has occurred in the bridegroom’s 
family. Ten years ago I married his eldest 
brother to a lovely girl, and, strange to say, I 
was forced to bury his wife, too, on the very 
same day, and in the same manner.” 

“ Sakes !” I exclaimed, “ it’s really a dan¬ 
gerous thing to be concerned in, parson ; you 
ought to let the police into such a piece of 
business as that.” 

“ What! ” cried the parson, “ go to the police 
with a private family matter like that ? Never! ’ ’ 

Sometimes, when the parson had worked 
himself up rather high in his sermons, I had 
fancied there was something kind of flighty 
about him ; but now I made quite sure that he 
was raving mad, or else about as black a villain 
as ever walked the earth. Just as he was 
going to speak again I drove OS’. 

“Good-day, parson,” says I, a little stiff, 
“ we’ve lots on hand this morning, and must 
be moving. Good-day I” 

So saying, without noticing my wife, who 
wanted to talk more, and kept kicking my 
boots under the seat as a hint, I whipped up the 
mare, leaving the parson standing in the road. 

“ I declare, Jed,” scolded my wife, “ if you 
ain’t the provokingest man that ever was. I 
wanted to hear more about that awful queer 
family, and there you went and drove off right 
in the middle of it. Dear ! dear ! there’s mur¬ 
der somewheip in that business, you may depend 
on it.” 

“Of course there is,” I answered; “and I 
tell you, wife, the less you and me knows about 
it the better. Sooner or later things of this 
kind come to light, and then look out for being 
called to court as a witness.” 

“That’s so, Jed,” replied my wife, “but, 
my goodness ! ain’t it awful to think of ? It’s 
worse than Bluebeard ! What family can it 
be, I wonder ? He seemed kind of disinclined 
to tell us, did you notice ?” 

“ Of course I did. You don’t think the man 
would go and let out anything of that kind be¬ 
fore a woman, do you ? He might as well 
publish it.” 

“Umph! What did you marry a woman 
for, if they ’re so dreadful?” retorted my wife. 

“Because,” says I, chuckling, “I didn’t 
care to keep my marriage particularly secret.” 
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Well, to tell the truth, we had a few more 
words not over-tender and affectionate ; but we 
soon made up, and so drove into town, still 
talking over the unnatural business, and won¬ 
dering at our parson’s having a hand in such 
work. 

All ^e rest of that daj we couldn’t talk or 
think about anything else; but we both re¬ 
solved to keep the matter to ourselves for fear 
of getting into some scrape or other. 

Finally, after tea, my wife said: “Jed, I 
declare I shall have nightmare all night if I 
don’t find out something more about that busi¬ 
ness. What do you say to callin’ in at the 
parson’s on your way to brother Tim’s. You 
could get up some excuse or other to stop.” 

Well, the long and short of it is, like Adam 
of old, I was tempted by the curiosity of “the 
woman, ” and so dropped in to offer the parson 
the use of my new seed-sower in case he 
needed it. 

The parson’s room was full of folks, and 
I talked about different things until at last I 
couldn’t hold out no longer; so I just drew the 
parson out in the entry, and whispered:— 

“Doctor Smith, if you wouldn’t mind in¬ 
trusting me with the name of that bridegroom, 
I might some time be of use to you in the mat¬ 
ter, as I can testify to your general character 
and—” 

“Of use! character! ” interrupted the parson, 
opening his big eyes wider yet. “ Why, my 
dear friend, what do you mean ?” 

“Hush!” I whispered, “we will be over¬ 
heard ! I merely ask to know the name, in 
case you are willing to give it to me. Rest 
assured, my dear sir, your secret, dark though 
it may be, is safe with me. I shall never be¬ 
tray you.” 

The parson colored—got purple—turned from 
me an instant, and I could see that his frame 
was convulsed by some great inward struggle. 
At last he turned towards me, and gave vent 
to- his feelings in one long hideous shout—of 
laughter. 

“ Why, my dear Mr. G-,” he yelped out, 

holding his sides in the mean time, and actu¬ 
ally drawing half a dozen people out in the 
hall by his outrageous racket. “ Why, my dear 
sir, is it possible ?* Didn’t I tell you that man’s 
name ? He ! he ! ho ! ho I Dark secret, indeed ! 
Why, you see, you drove off in such a hurry I 
had no chance to tell you—he I he! ho I ho ! 
ho ! Why the man’s name was Berry ; and so 
of course I had to Berry his wife when I mar¬ 
ried her to him ! Don’t you take ?” And he 
laughed harder than ever. " 


Yes, I took, and I put too. 

Mrs. G-was even more indignant than I 

was. But she always clinches off any allusion 
to the story with— 

“Well, it served you right! Another time 
you ’ll be more careful not to drive off in the 
very middle of a story.” 


TEMPER. 

Ip that disposition of the mind, which we 
call temper, be good, what a blessing it may 
prove ! but when bad, of how many evils is it 
the cause ? 

How many do we hear excusing the most 
unpardonable offences by saying, “ It was only 
temper.” They little think to what “ only tem¬ 
per,” if unchecked, may lead. 

How many have, in an evil hour, through 
temper, committed deeds, and spoken words, 
of which a whole lifetime has not been sufficient 
to repent. Deeds, that have arisen to accuse 
and torment them in their dying hour. 

How bitterly Henry regretted the hasty words 
which caused the death of Thomas a Beoket! 
But the words were spoken, and no after re¬ 
morse could recall them. Yet we can say, 
“only temper.” 

I am afraid it is because temper is so common 
a fault with otherwise good persons, that we 
are so ready to excuse it. How often do we 
hear it said, “I should not think there was 
much in any one who had not a spice of tem¬ 
per.” And this conclusion, in many cases, 
has much truth in it; but then it must be a 
governed temper, one under the control of 
reason. A temper, the conquest of which has 
purified the spirit of ilfe possessor. Yes, there 
is the use of temper: it is a trial to purify us. 
Let us use it as such. Let this thought en¬ 
courage us to strive for victory over it. 

And we who are tried by the temper of those 
around us, whether it be hasty, or irritable, or 
sullen—no, matter what, let us ever remember 
that it is far more irksome to themselves than 
it can be to us; therefore, let us, in a truly 
■Christian spirit, help them to bear the burden 
of it. 


The foundation of domestic happiness is faith 
in the virtue of woman ; the foundation of all 
political happiness is confidence in the integ¬ 
rity of man ; and the foundation of all happi¬ 
ness, temporal and eternal—reliance on the 
goodness of God. 
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THE VEETICAL EAILWAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EXPERIENCES AT THE SEASHORE.” 


Miss Hattie Wallace was shown to her 
elegant room at the Fifth Avenne Hotel, She 
put down her neat little satchel, and glanced 
around with great satisfaction. “Velvet car- 
pet^ rosewood furniture, fronting Twenty-third 
Street—good!” She removed the dusty trav¬ 
elling-hat, bathed her face and hands, gave a 
hasty brush to her curls, and then opened the 
door and looked down the long hall. “ Why 
donH papa come ? I’m as hungry as a hear !” 
Happily for the poor famished young creature, 
papa^s portly figure was at this moment seen 
approaching. 

“Well, Hal, ready for supper, hey?” he 
called when lie spied her. 

“ I should think I was,” rather crossly said 
Miss Hal; “ hav’n’t had a mouthful since 
breakfast.” 

“Come on, then; lock your door.” And 
Mr. Wallace led the way down to the tea-room. 

And while Miss Hattie satisfied her ravenous 
hunger, I will tell you what she is, viz.: a very 
pretty girl. I am a judge of a pretty girl, and I 
consider Miss Hattie a fair specimen ; red lips, 
good teeth, full gray eyes, with long curving 
lashes, and great bunches of auburn curls 
waving rich and soft over her forehead and 
down either side of her oval face. Miss Hattie 

petite ; but, as every quick graceful movement 
indicates—alas ! must I acknowledge it t^Jlirty, 

Miss Hattie, having finished her supper, 
leaned contentedly back in her chair, and cate¬ 
chized her parent. 

“ Now, papa, we are here ; how long are we 
going to stay ?” 

“Can’t possibly tell,” answered papa, carv- . 
ing with great vigor. 

“ But how long do you tliinhV^ 

* ‘ Two weeks, probably three—perhaps four. ” 

“ Aggravating! And what am I to do while 
you are off on business ?” 

“ Oh, what you always do : drum a little on 
the piano, and sew your clothes.” 

“Sew my clothes!” here said Miss Hattie 
in great indignation ; “ I ’ll do nothing of the 
kind.” 

“Then, anything you please.” 

A short pause, and then a coaxing little 
whisper. “You will take me to the theatre 
every night, of course ?” 

“ Ugh ! of course notP^ 
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“You cross old thing!” was the undutiful 
speech that followed. “ You are sleepy now, 
I know you are; you are always as cross as 
two sticks when you are sleepy.” 

Mr. Wallace answered by a yawn, and pushed 
his chair away from the table. “I will go to 
bed, then,” said he ; “perhaps I will be in a 
better humor in the morning.” 

Miss Hattie followed, shaking her curls a 
little disconsolately. “I see I shall have to 
look out for myself,” she thought. 

It was during that season when even Broad¬ 
way is deserted; shops looking dusty and 
uninviting, the clerks standing unemployed 
behind the counters, and answering grumpily 
any meek requests made by shabby-looking 
ladies, arrayed principally in green veils, for 
hair-pins. Lisle thread gloves, and the like ; 
at that season when the sound of the omni¬ 
busses, rolling slowly over the stones, had an 
emptiness plainly indicating the condition of 
the inside of the ’buss. As for the hotels, they 
were positively ghostly. The heavy tread of a 
porter, or the light trip of a maid on the muffled 
floors, being the only sounds heard. 

My pretty heroine wandered through the 
parlors hour after hour, occasionally stopping 
at the windows, and drumming impatiently on 
the panes, and watching the little news-boys 
and apple-venders on the pavement below. 
True there was some consolation in the large 
mirrors that met her at every turn ; I own 
there is an inexhaustible pleasure in seeing 
how one’s dress hangs; but still a variety is 
pleasant. So the third day Miss Hattie deter¬ 
mined to have a walk, in spite of the heat. 
Bonnet and mantle were donned, and gloves 
(No. 6, double buttons) were drawn on, and 
she sallied forth. Up and down the Fifth 
Avenue, through and through Madison Square, 
and then back to the hotel, “tired to death,” 
of course. “I ’ll ride up to my room on the 
railway !” was her brave determination.. Now 
you must know that this same railway was 
Miss Hattie’s horror: she had a dreadful pre¬ 
sentiment that if she once got on there would 
surely be an accident; she pictured to herself 
the car whizzing violently down the screw, and 
stopping at last with a great thump, mashing 
her poor little head, or, at the least, her bonnet; 
therefore, her “ brave” determination. 
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“Are you going up ?” she asked of.the con¬ 
ductor. 

“ Yes, miss,” was the answer. So Miss Hattie 
stepped in and seated herself, quaking. 

Slowly they started; the network door closed 
as if hy magic; Miss Hattie’s eyes grew big 
witl^pprehension ; but up they went safely to 
the next floor; and on the next floor stood a 
young man—a young man with a buff mous¬ 
tache, and a stylish suit of light gray. Now, 
the young man was the picture of listlessness, 
till he caught sight of the pretty face and au¬ 
burn curls shining mistily through the network 
door; and as it came nearer, and the door 
opened again as if by magic, his before half- 
formed resolution ripened, and he cried out: 

“Stop! I’m going up.” 

The rope was pulled, the car stopped, and in 
lie got. Miss Hattie moved gently along the 
seat, and drew her skirts within bounds, there¬ 
by leaving oceans of room. But the young 
man preferred to stand ; he could see so much 
better, and I am afraid he made good use of 
his eyes, for his little fellow-passenger blushed 
and swept her cheeks with her dark lashes, 
and almost forgot to have the car stopped in 
time to get out at the next landing ; however, 
she managed it, and glided past the young 
man with a charming little bend, and a half 
murmured apology for “incommoding him.” 
Incommoding! he had almost a mind to go 
down on his knees, then and there, regardless 
of the conductor, and swear that he would 
rather she would walk over him than not. He 
restrained this insane impulse, and merely 
bowed, and stammered, and stroked his mous- 
■tache ; so she, seeing plainly that she had the 
advantage, got saucy again, and gave him a 
quick look from irnder her curls as she went off 
that she well knew would “flnish him.” 

And after this young lady got to her room, 
what do you think she did ? Seated herself in 
a comfortable chair by the window, and giggled 
—wickedly. Yes, she was well pleased with 
the morning’s adventures, and found herself at 
once in her element. The chair was rocked 
easily back and forth for some time, and then 
suddenly stopped. Miss Hattie’s brows knit in 
a pretty contemplating frown; she seemed in 
deep and earnest thought for a moment, and 
then a radiant smile dimpled about her mouth. 
“I’ll wear my blue!” she said, aloud, and 
went to the bed with a novel, cuddled up, and 
read herself to sleep. 

When Mr. Wallace came home at six o’clock 
and tapped at his daughter’s door, it was opened 
by that young lady rather timidly. The truth 


is, she had been accustomed to wear only a 
plain little dress and linen collar, and she was 
afraid the gorgeous combination of silk and 
lace might meet with her father’s disapproba¬ 
tion. 

But Mr. Wallace was thinking too much of 
his dinner to notice; he merely said: “All 
ready, I see,” and started down the hall. This 
naughty girl, bent on chaining the already con¬ 
quered, sailed into the dining-room, taking in 
at a glance the whole rooip. There he was, a 
few tables off, pushing aside the white cravatted 
waiter, who unconsciously impeded his view. 
Miss Hattie ate her dinner gracefully and tran¬ 
quilly, never once meeting the eager looks fixed 
upon her, and apparently entirely unaware that 
the giver of the looks ate nothing, and cruelly 
snubbed the aforesaid waiter. But as she was 
leaving the room, and passed close by him, a 
little look dropped from her gray eyes—a little 
look that said, “I have not forgotten you!” 
and it was returned by one that said as plainly, 
“I adore you.” 

After Miss Hattie’s eleven o’clock breakfast, 
the next morning, she wandered as usual in the 
parlors, and then threw herself languidly into 
the comer of a sofa, pettishly wondering “what 
she was to do with herself?” 

“ It is raining, and of course I can’t go out,” 
she thought, with a despairing look at the 
heavy clouds. 

Here I would remark that this is a very com¬ 
mon complaint with girls. Can’t go out be¬ 
cause it rains ? Nonsense ! Lace on thick 
walking boots, loop your dress up over a bal- 
moral, put an aqua scutum around you, the hood 
over your bonnet, and be off. Why, there is 
real pleasure in a tramp on a rainy day, if you 
are arrayed in the very sensible manner I have 
described. There is one objection, however, I 
have not met. Miss Hattie sees it, for she 
stuck out the toe of her slipper, and looked at 
it dolefully. If I did go out,’ ’ was her inward 
remark, “I would have to put on boots, and 
I’d rather take a whipping than lace them up.” 
Alas ! for the laziness of the age I As I sit 
here, writing, a cousin of mine is hobbling 
about the room on one foot and one heel, one of 
her slippers lying out on the balcony where she 
kicked it a while ago, and she being absolutely 
too lazy to go and get it. There ! a needle has 
pricked the unprotected foot, and she is nursing 

it, and whining, “ Mary, do please go get my 
slipper ; I know I ’ll have the lockjaw.” But 
I refuse, and smfle scornfully at the idea of 
lockjaw; she calls me “unfeeling,” and has 
now fished the slipper from off the balcony 
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with an umbrella handle, and is putting it on, 
bemoaning herself the while. 

Miss Hattie was still regarding the toe of her 
little French kid, tapping it pathetically upon 
the carpet, when this pleasing occupation was 
arrested by a pair of arms being thrown around 
her waist, and a very hearty kiss pressing her 
lips. She gave a ridiculous little shriek, and 
then said, gladly— 

“ Why, you dear Bob ! when did you come— 
and what brought you ?” 

“I have just got in by the boat,” said dear 
Bob, ‘‘and I came because father wrote me 
that you were so lonely.” 

“ How very nice in papa, and what grand fun 
we’ll have together !”—and Miss Hattie gave 
her brother an ecstatic pinch, and her languor 
vanished. “ And oh. Bob, I am in for a flirta¬ 
tion !” 

“At your old tricks again, hey?” said Bob, 
approvingly. 

Plattie nodded and murmured, hand¬ 
some—light moustache,” etc. etc. 

Bob was used to this, and listened with 
praiseworthy attention for some time; and then 
interest flagged. “ Come, now, Hal,” he said, 
rising, shaking down his pants, and settling 
his collar; “ come with me while I get in some 
rations, and we ’ll talk of this chap and every¬ 
body else another time.” 

Miss Hattie and Bob industriously “did” 
New York for the next few days, lingering 
away the mornings at the Dusseldorf Gallery, 
or Joupils ; driving every afternoon in the 
Park, and patronizing the theatres in the eve¬ 
ning, ending up with a petite souper at the 
Maison,Doree. Miss Hattie was, too, somewhat 
stage-struck, and “came” Miss Bateman more 
than was absolutely necessary: she invested 
the young man with the buff moustache (whom, 
by the way, she had not seen since her brother’s 
arrival) with all the virtues of a Sir Thomas 
Clifford, and adopted her good papa for Master 
Walter. Unconscious Mr. Wallace! Plow hor¬ 
rified he would have been if he had known that 
he was sustaining all the time a theatrical 
character in the fertile imagination of his 
daughter ! 

One morning. Miss Plattie awoke with a 
headache. She lay still for a few minutes, 
hoping it would go off; but no, the dull throb 
continued, and she reluctantly concluded that 
she must keep her room and a lounge for the 
whole day. She told Bob mournfully, when 
he came to her door, that “she could not go 
out with him, but that he must go without 
her ; for his presence would do her no good, 


only harm—all she needed being perfect quiet.” 
So the reluctant Bob went off, and his poor 
little sister shut her two eyes and did her best 
endeavors to get well. 

Bob stamped down stairs, buttoning up his 
great-coat, and inwardly bestowing many ana¬ 
themas upon headaches in general. He betook 
himself to Broadway, and wandered moroisely 
about until, suddenly, a bright thought struck 
him : he stepped into Maillard’s and purchased 
enough goodies to last a regiment for a week 
(well knowing that his sister had a partiality 
for goodies), and then hurried home with them, 
entertaining strong hopes that they would act 
as a charm, and dispel the old headache. 

As he was dashing up stairs, three steps at 
a time (entirely ignoring the vertical railway), 
he came full upon a gentleman leisurely de¬ 
scending—a gentleman with a buff moustache. 
Both started back with the usual apologies, 
and then as suddenly forward and into each 
other’s arms, where they hugged and thumped 
each other for the space of ten minutes or so, 
sundry exclamations escaping both of “ Bob, 
you good old fellow 1” “Hunt, my dear old 
chum !” etc. “And now come up to my room, 
and we will have a regular pow-wow,” says he 
of the moustache. 

Bob acquiesced, only seizing a moment to 
rush excitedly into his sister’s room, throw the 
bundle of goodies at her head, mutter some¬ 
thing about “old chum, Hunt Fairfax,” and 
be off again. 

The “ regular pow-wow” took place in style ; 
both young men in dressing-gowns and smok¬ 
ing-caps, their meerschaums emitting clouds of 
fragrant smoke, and their boots placed, very 
improperly I acknowledge, upon the window¬ 
sill. Old college-days were talked over, college 
scrapes recounted with great gusto, college 
flirtations freely discussed. 

“ And what became of your inamorata. Miss 
Sallie Hillard, Bob ?” Hunt asks. “ You were 
pretty far gone in that quarter when I last saw 
you; you threatened suicide, I remember.” 

“ Ha, ha ! so I did,” answers Bob. “ I was 
at her wedding a couple of months ago ; pretty 
yet, but rather oldish. I don’t believe you ever 
looked at a girl, a second time in your life. 
Hunt.” 

Hunt blushed guiltily. 

“Not often, I own; but”—here he burst 
out in a fit of confidence—“ I T1 tell you what. 
Bob, I am fairly in love now.” 

“ Not yow?” Bob asked, incredulously. 

“Fairly in love,” Hunt continued, medi- 
tatingly knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 
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and proceeding to fill it again ; “I ’ll tell you 
liow it happened : I was standing by that ver¬ 
tical railway as the car was coming up, and as 
it neared me I discovered, seated demurely 
within it, the very prettiest girl I ever saw; 
such an odd style of beauty, gray eyes”— 

“ hfii!” said Bob, removing his feet from the 
window-sill. 

“ Fine eyebrows and lashes”— 

“Yes, certainly,” assented Bob, with a nod 
of his head. 

“And auburn curls.” 

“By Jove, I thought sol” exclaimed Bob, 
almost leaping from the window. “Why, old 
fellow, it was my sister I” 

“ Not your sister ?” 

“ Yes, my sister !” 

“ My dear fellow I shake hands.” 

“ With all the pleasure in life.” 

“And when will you introduce me ?” 

“ She has got an infernal headache to-day, 
but to-morrow I will.” 

“ I may depend upon your infiuence. Bob ?” 

“ No need to ask that, chum; nothing would 
delight me more.” 

To-morrow came, and the impatient Bob 
tapped, tapped at his sister’s door, hurrying 
her to an alarming extent. 

“Bob, why will you do so?” she cried at 
last; “ I ’ll never get my hair curled.” 

“ Girls take so long !” snapped Bob. 

“ I am coming right off,” she said ; and ten 
minutes after she kept her word. 

Oh, you are ready at last ?” says Bob, who 
was leaning resignedly against the door-post. 

“ Don’t sneer, you shocking boy I I dressed 
in no time at all.” 

Bob merely shrugged his shoulders. He well 
knew that when a girl declared she had dressed 
in “ no time at all,” after having been fully an 
hour engaged in the operation, that there was 
no persuading or reasoning her to the contrary. 

Miss Hattie marched on in dignified silence, 
and when Bob, entirely quenched, asked if he 
might not bring an old chum of his to intro¬ 
duce to her, she said, “ I know I don’t look 
fit; I dressed in such a hurry ; but I suppose 
you may bring him.” 

She took her accustomed lounge upon a sofa 
in one of the parlors, and waited with complete 
indifference the arrival of her brother and Fair¬ 
fax ; she even was guilty of a slight yawn, and 
a half wish that Bob’s chum was in Jericho. 
But Bob’s chum was not in Jericho, but there 
before her, bowing low. 

Miss Hattie glanced up hurriedly—a buff 
moustache—a countenance well remembered. 


Poor Miss Hattie! how wofully she blushed, 
and what awkward work she made of the little 
bend necessary in response to the “ Hunt Fair¬ 
fax, sister.” 

“ I did not know that—er—Mr.”—she stam¬ 
mered. 

“ Mr. Fairfax was here,” assisted Bob. “I 
did not know it myself until yesterday, and 
would have told you, but kept it for an agree¬ 
able surprise.” 

“Oh, delightful!” murmured Miss Hattie, 
in anything but a delighted tone, and with a 
movement of the eyes about the room that 
showed a decided desire to escape. 

“Bob and I have not met for two years,” 
Mr. Fairfax said, in a very commonplace way, 
and sinking negligently down by Miss Hattie’s 
side. 

“ Over two years. Hunt,” observes Bob, with 
a sly wink to show his approbation of the course 
his friend was pursuing. 

“Is it?” said that gentleman, languidly. 
And then, looking full into Hattie’s face, with 
a slight smile, “Your sister reminds me some¬ 
what of a lady I met once before.” 

“ If he can play that game so can I,” thought 
a quick little brain. “ Ah !” she said, sweetly, 
“ I don’t remember ever to have had the 
pleasure of seeing you before.” 

Bob chuckled. “ Had him there,” he mut¬ 
tered beneath his breath. 

Mr. Fairfax received this cutting thrust with 
nonchalance, and only said : “ Perhaps not.” 

“You’ll go with us to Wallack’s to-night, 
Hunt ?” Bob says. 

Hattie blushingly thinks of *her ideal. Sir 
Thomas Clifford, and does not urge the invita¬ 
tion. Mr. Fairfax, not noticing the omission, 
accepts as a matter of course. 

“ And what shall we do this morning?” he 
asks. 

“Pray leave me out of your plans, gentle¬ 
men. I shall be busy all the morning,”—and 
Hattie nods graciously and makes for the door. 

“That’s all bosh,” Bob said, pettishly, as 
she disappeared; “ she has got nothing under 
the sun to do ; girls are so whimsical. Let’s 
be off.” 

A month had passed, and Mr. Wallace talked 
of returning home. “You will be glad to go, 
Hal,” he said, totally blind to the consterna¬ 
tion depicted in his daughter’s face. “ You 
have had a stupid time of it, poor child! To 
be sure it has been a little better since Bob 
came, and that young Fairfax, by the way, has 
I been very kind.” 
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Hattie only asked, in a faint little voice, 
“ When they were going 
“Most likely to-morrow,” was the answer; 
“ better pack your trunk.” 

Now Miss Hattie bad been having anything 
but a stupid time ; her brother and Fairfax had 
devoted themselves to her amusement, and 
consequently she had enjoyed herself entirely. 

As for Fairfax, he was in a state of bliss in¬ 
describable. The few and slight favors that 
this little flirt allowed him were valued beyond 
anythiug; if she graciously accepted his assist¬ 
ance, instead of her brother’s, in descending 
from the carriage, Fairfax was happy; or if, in 
a crowd at the theatre, she clung closely to his 
arm for protection, he was triumphant. But 
he was a wise man, and disguised his feelings, 
well knowing that if Miss Hattie knew the 
power she had over him she would exert it to 
a tormenting extent. 

Hattie’s face, as it was reflected in the mir¬ 
ror the morning they were to leave, almost 
startled her, so white it was. “ Pshaw !” she 
half laughed, giving both cheeks a vigorous 
pinch, “one would think I was sorry to go, 
instead of being delighted,” and she picked 
up her shawl and satchel, and gave a hurried 
glance around the room to see that she had 
forgotten nothing. “I’ll take one more ride 
on the railway,” she thought, as she closed 
her door reluctantly after her. “I hope the 
car will be going down.” 

The car was going down, and as Miss Hattie 
stepped in some one close behind followed. 
Hattie blushed rosily, as this “ some one” 
seated himself beside her. 

“And you are going?” Fairfax said, mourn¬ 
fully. 

“ And you care ?” she asked, gently. 

Fairfax looked up, full into her eyes. “Do 
you wish to know how much I care ?” 

“I can guess how much,” she said, a little 
nervously. 

“ No, you cannot. I will tell you,” and he 
leaned towards her gravely. 

“Pray do not—not here,” she whispered, 
with a frightened look at the conductor, who 
stood there whistling, entirely oblivious of the 
little scene. 

“ Then I may another time ?” Fairfax asked, 
his eyes flashing. 

Hattie saw that she had committed herself. 
“I only meant,” she said, trying to laugh, 
“that—that—here we are.” 

Fairfax did not see the point, but the car 
had stopped, and Mr. Wallace and Bob stood 
waiting. 


“Come, no time to be lost,” Mr. Wallace 
said ; “ the stage is at the door ; baggage gone 
half an hour ago. Mr. Fairfax, shall we bid 
you good-by, or will you see the last of us ?” 

“ I will go down to the boat with you, sir.” 
And when they got down to the boat they 
found they had not, indeed, much time to lose : 
crowds pouring on and off, jostling each other, 
and everything in a grand state of hullabaloo 
and excitement. 

“We can’t hear ourselves speak here,” said 
Bob ; “ come up on deck. Hunt.” 

“ I am afraid there will not be time,” Hunt 
said, hesitatingly. 

“ Oh yes, there will be,” whispered a plead¬ 
ing voice ; “do come.” 

What could Hunt do but go ; and what won¬ 
der, late as it was, that Bob suddenly ex¬ 
claimed : “We are off, by Jove !” 

Fairfax sprang to the side of the boat. Sure 
enough, off they were, and too far off for a jump 
to- be possible. 

“Make the best of it. Hunt,” Bob said, as 
well as he could for laughing. “ I ’ll go shares 
with you till you can send for your baggage.” 

Hunt said he must take the next train back, 
and sat down resignedly. Mr. Wallace came 
up and expressed his pleasure at his misfor¬ 
tune, and declared they would keep him for a 
long visit. “When we once get you down 
there you will want to stay,.” he said. 

Fairfax did not doubt that, and he glanced 
furtively at Hattie to try and discover what her 
feelings were upon the subject. There she sat, 
half sideways, her hand supporting her head, 
her smiling eyes fixed musingly upon the 
water; her curls, flashing bronze in the sun- 
light, shading her cheek; whether this pose 
was intentional or not, nHmporte^ the picture 
was very pretty and very consoling. Fairfax 
felt sure that she was not displeased at the 
thought of his going, so he brightened up won¬ 
derfully, and made himself very agreeable— 
and the little journey came soon to an end. 

Two weeks passed quickly away; two very 
busy weeks they were ; everything that could 
be crammed into two weeks was crammed in. 
Rides and drives, dances and pic-nics, and tea- 
parties ; the whole neighborhood joined in and 
did their share, and Fairfax was the very life 
of it all. Never was a listless, lazy fellow, 
thinking only of the fit of his boot, or the color 
of his meerschaum, so transformed. Income 
things, however, he was unchangeable; he 
still fondly caressed his buff moustache, still 
walked with the saunter, and talked with the 
drawl habitual to, him. 
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There must have been a secret understanding 
between him. and Hattie, for there was a con¬ 
stant allusion to a meeting in a vertical rail¬ 
way, that sadly puzzled Miss Hattie’s unini¬ 
tiated friends. But certain I am that no further 
conversation upon the subject had taken place 
between them, or else how could it be that one 
day at the close of the two weeks, as Hunt 
lounged into the drawing-room and found Miss 
Hattie there, cuddled into a corner of a sofa in 
a dark corner of the room reading, as usual, a 
novel, and took his place close beside her, 
drawing the book from her little hands and 
clasping said little hands closely in his own, 
he whispered— 

And now, may I tell you how much I cared 
when you were about to leave me, or rather 
how much I care now that I am about to leave 
you ?” 

Aud Hattie answered with a little laugh and 
blush— 

“Yes, now you may, there being no con¬ 
ductor within hearing.” 

Which is proof positive that this was the 
continuation of the conversation commenced 
on the “Vertical Railway.” 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING. 

FIFTH LESSON. 

Before submitting the examples we have 
prepared for this lesson, it will be necessary to 
make a few observations upon copying. 

We will suppose that you have to copy a 
drawing, perhaps an architectural one. How 
would you commence ? Most probably differ¬ 
ently from your neighbor, who would also com¬ 
mence diflrerently from his neighbor, and so on, 
unless guided by correct principles. Do not 
imagine that what we state is without founda¬ 
tion—it is perfectly true ; for, not long since, 
we placed two drawings of the same subject 
before four pupils, and requested them to copy 
them, and each one commenced differently. 
One of them began at the right-hand side, the 
other at the left, another at the top, and the 
fourth in the centre of the drawing. What 
could illustrate more forcibly than these blun-' 
ders that attention to the rules of the art is 
absolutely necessary 9 

You ask, “How am I to commence?” and 
to this question we will at once reply. First 
inclose a certain space by means of four lines, 
if for a landscape; or by an oval or circular- 
line, if for a portrait, etc. : this is called the 
boundary line of the drawing^ aud is used to con¬ 


fine a certain portion of a landscape or other 
subject. The importance of attending to this 
rule will be obvious to every person; and 
when we treat hereafter of sketching from 
Nature, you will then find how essential it is 
to adopt this method. When the boundary¬ 
line is formed, your next care should be to 
determine the relative positions of the principal 
objects, points, or features, etc. ; and if you 
have attended to the instructions given in the 
former lessons, you will not have much diffi¬ 
culty in doing so by faint lines and dots. In a 
landscape you will have to fix the height of the 
horizon, which should be done by first placing 
a dot at each side of the boundary-line, and 
then, if you have judged the distance correctly, 
uniting the two by a faint line drawn through 
the picture ; this is called the horizontal line. 
When that has been done, determine the near¬ 
est conspicuous object to the boundary-line, its 
height, width, and relative position to the hori¬ 
zontal line and other objects; then fix the 
position of the trees, distance, and foreground, 
by means of faint outlines or dots, or both, 
taking care to observe their relative situations, 
inclinations, and measurements are regulated 
by their proximity to the boundary, horizontal, 
and base lines of the picture ; the last-men¬ 
tioned line being the bottom or lower boundary¬ 
line of the drawing. 

In Fig. 8 you were directed to draw a line 
perpendicular to the horizontal ones ; this was 
done for the purpose of enabling you to judge 
the relative distances of the several angles of 
the pyramid from each other ; and you will find 
it very useful to draw a line through the centre 
of any object that you have to copy, because it 
serves as a guide to the proper disposition of 
the several other parts. Of course, as you be- 

• Fig. 20. 



come more and more proficient in the art, this 
will not be always necessary. 
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We will now commence some practical illus¬ 
trations of the preceding remarks. You are 
required to draw Fig. 20, which is a centre¬ 
piece for a border, or an ornamental panel. 
Fig. 21 is a diagram illustrating the method of 

Fig. 21. 



doing so, which is thus : First draw three hori¬ 
zontal lines, a 6, c d, e/, and bisect them with 
the perpendicular line g h. You have only to 
determine the relative distances of each point 
by means of dots, and to draw the curved and 
straight lines faintly, as shown in Fig. 21, and 
afterwards to rub out the superfluous lines, 
and strengthen the outline by broad touches 
with an HB pencil. 

We have found it an excellent plan to cut the 
India-rubber, used for rubbing out architectural 
and flue drawing, in a triangular shape, because 
the angles enable us to remove very small lines 
or dots. The .India-rubber should not be more 
than one-fourth or three-sevenths of an inch 
thick. 

Our next example is of a different character, 
being the outline of an antique vase (Fig. 22). 

Fig. 22. 



In drawing this figure, a circle is first of all 
drawn, and then it is divided by two perpen¬ 


dicular lines (as shown in Fig. 23), and a hori¬ 
zontal line drawn above the circle. These 

, Fig. 23. 



lines are sufficient to enable the pupil to con¬ 
struct the figure with ease. 

Our next exercises are taken from, antique 
vases, and given without any diagramatic 
illustrations to enable the pupil to construct 
them; because, having already given ample 
directions, we wish our pupils to think for 
themselves, so as to be able to act at times 
without the aid of an instructor. 


LINES. 

{Affectionatdy inscribed to Mrs. J. H. Laws, of Cincin^ 
nati, Ohio.) 

BY MRS. JENNIE D. LANQDON. 

Father, thy will be done! 

E’en though our hearts with deepest sorrow mourn. 
And tears will flow for him, our darling one 
To his long slumber borne. 

How peacefully he lies— 

, After those weary days and nights of pain, 

With the white lids closed o’er his violet eyes, 
Never to weep again! 

Upon his baby brow, 

So high and fair, no cloud may ever rest, ' 

Nor sin nor sorrow reach him nestling now 
On our dear Saviour’s breast. 

“Not lost, but gone before!” 

Dear sister, to thy loving care once given— 

Now safely landed on the other shore, 

He waits for thee in heaven. 


If the talent of ridicule were employed to 
laugh men out of vice and folly, it might be ot 
some use to the world ; but, instead of this, we 
find that it is generally made use of to laugh 
men out of virtue and good sense, by attacking 
everything that is solemn and serious, decent 
and praiseworthy, in human life. 
































AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. XV. 


BY THE LATE LUCY N. GODFREY. 


Uncle Charles, Aunt Sophie, and Willie 
were in their places at the tea-table, and the 
other members of the family were rapidly tak¬ 
ing theirs, when Carrie exclaimed :— 

“ Where’s Henry ? He was in a hurry for 
his supper a half hour ago I” 

“The mails were not in when I came ; so I 
sent him to the office,” replied her father, add¬ 
ing, a little later: “Here he comes! You 
have been spry, my boy.” 

“Yes, I was hungry,” replied Henry, eying 
the table, as he unbuckled and placed in his 
cap the strap he had, boylike, fastened about 
him, as an indication of his eagerness for supper. 

“You will do well to rest a minute, my 
son, ” said Aunt Sophie. “ I am sorry you ran 
BO, just before tea.” 

“ But I got a letter from Mr. Chap^lle, and I 
should think there would be a note in it for 
me,” said the boy, apologetically. 

“ There are two for you, and one for Emma,” 
replied Mr. Laselle, as he handed the notes, 
and laid the unopened business letters aside. 

^“They are all well, mother,” he continued, 
“and wishing to see you and me at their house 
as soon as convenient.” 

“ And me, too ; they all want me to come I” 
exclaimed Henry, glancing up from his notes. 

“ Hettie and Lizzie urge me to come also, 
and Carrie, if there is a chance for both of us,” 
said Emma, hesitating, and passing her note to 
Carrie, at the last clause. 

“ Oh, dear ! Why can’t I have an invita¬ 
tion?” said Edward. 

“ You have one, my son ; Mr. Chapelle speaks 
particularly of you, as he urges me to bring as 
many of the family as possible. He is at 
length about settling himself in business, and 
he wishes my advice and assistance in making 
the necessary arrangements.” 

“ Can you leave to go ?” asked Aunt Sophie. 

“ Oh yes ; I must go. Mr. Chapelle was so 
kind a neighbor that he has a brother’s claim. 
Willie can attend to the office, for I shall be 
where he can write daily, or telegraph, if need 
be. But who will go with me? Mother, of 
course.” 

There was silence among the eager-looking 
young faces, till Uncle Charles, laughing, said:— 

“ Now don’t all speak at once ; commence at 
the oldest. What say you, W’illie ? I will 
take two of the children ; which shall go ?” 
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“ Henry, for one, that I may not have the 
risk of his getting hurt on my hands,” was the 
ready reply. 

“That’sit! Hurrah! When shall we start ?” 
cried Henry, jumping up from the table. 

“ Have you forgotten your supper ?” said his 
mother, while Edward hinted the impropriety 
of pocketing his strap, since he would be likely 
to need it again soon. 

“Oh, I don’t want anything to eat,” he 
answered to both, continuing, impatiently: 
“Please, when shall we start? I want to go 
and tell .Johnnie Holt, because he thinks it is 
such a big thing that he is going half a dozen 
miles to his grandpa’s next week.” 

“ His grandfather lives twenty miles from 
here,” said Aunt Sophie, with a bit of rebuke 
in her tone, while the careful Emma handed 
him a piece of paper, bidding him take a buun 
or two from the table, lest he shoufd again find 
it necessary to beg a cracker at bedtime. Henry 
folded his buuns, and stood demurely, cap in 
hand, till Uncle Charles said : — 

“ Well, sonny, I think, if there’s nothing 
unusual in the way, and it pleases your mother, 
we will start in the first train day after to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“I have no objections,” said Mrs. Laselle. 

“ Goody ! goody ! only day after to-morrow I 
I shall go quicker than Johnnie I But who 
will go, too?—Edward?” 

“ No,” replied the youth ; “ I can help Willie 
some, can’t I ?” 

“ Yes, a great deal,” replied Willie, affection¬ 
ately. 

“What say you, Emma?” asked her father. 

“ As you and mother think best. I suppose 
Carrie wants to go quite as much as I do, per¬ 
haps more, and I went away last.” 

“ Yes ; but you did not go far, and the girls, 
evidently prefer your coming,” promptly re¬ 
plied Carrie. 

“ How is it with the boys, do you suppose ?” 
archly questioned Edward ; but he had no fur¬ 
ther answer than the reproving glance of his 
mother, and the blushes upon Carrie’s face, as 
she continued:— 

“ Besides, I’d rather stay at home, for Jen¬ 
nie Miles will be fourteen next Tuesday, and I 
would not miss her birthday party for any¬ 
thing.” 

“Then Emma will go?” said the eager Henry; 
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and, as his sister’s glad, bright eyes answered 
him, he sped away to tell his companions of 
the projected visit; while the others, as usual, 
lingered long over the social meal. 

Two days later, glad greetings were exchanged 
between our friends and the Chapelles. No 
tie of kindred bound the two families ; but the 
elders had to friendship in early life added 
constant, kindly, neighborly intercourse for 
near a score of years, while the children had 
grown together, sharing the same sports and 
tasks, till the wider separation of their homes 
a year before, by the removal of Mr. Chapelle, 
had partially checked the intimacy which they 
tried to keep up by frequent letters between 
the elder, and the inclosed notes of the younger 
members of each family. 

‘‘ This seems like the good old times. I only 
wish all the children could have come,” said 
Mr. Chapelle, looking around upon his guests, 
with evident satisfaction, as they were seated 
at table. 

“ Yes,” echoed his wife ; “ I believe we all 
yet love the old home the better.” 

^‘But you seem very pleasantly situated 
here,” said Uncle Charles. 

“ 0 yes,” replied the host; “we have built 
us a far more splendid home, and decked its 
rooms with the paintings we love, rare statu¬ 
ettes, and elegant furniture ; but, unfortunately, 
we cannot buy the dear old associations. Near 
twenty years of life made the old place rich in 
them; I did not realize how rich till I came 
away from it. However, no one else could so 
readily bring those treasures into our new 
home as yourselves, since you can but remind 
us of many white days in memory’s calen¬ 
dars.” 

“ And Sophie always says I ought to learn to 
love this home, you know, father,” said Mrs. 
Chapelle ; “ so I expect she will -do her best to 
make me do so.” 

“She need make no unusual effort, if she 
will only stay long enough,” gallantly responded 
the gentleman. 

“At your ages,” remarked Uncle Charles, 
“ you will readily adapt yourselves to the new 
surroundings, and very soon this home will be 
almost as rich in untransferable wealth as was 
the other. But I always pity old people, who 
are led by circumstances, or mistaken inclina¬ 
tions, to change their dwelling. The new house 
never satisfies grandma ; the cheerful, sunny 
room, with its fresh paper and paint, is all 
very nice ; but it isn’t home to her or to grand¬ 
pa, who turns from the marble bowl, with the 
hot and cold water ready to flow at his touch, to 


long for the old rough-hewn trough by the pump 
in the yard. Young people delight in new things 
and new surroundings ; but the old, whose 
circle of living friends is necessarily narrowing, 
need the resources of memory, and hence crave 
such surroundings as shall constantly remind 
them of departed friends and joys.” 

“But,” responded Annt Sophie, “I do not 
think, that their love for time-honored things 
and customs is always wholly the result of their 
prizing the old associations, though that it is 
partially so is beyond question. Aged people 
do not, I suppose, like to feel that they are 
losing capabilities they have rejoiced in any 
better than the rest of us. We know how, 
when we are flattering ourselves that we have 
regained our strength after illness, we love to 
think, or, better still, hear other people say : 
‘You cannot open that window, because it is 
swollen by the dampness ;’ or, “ That is heavier 
than usual; so you could not expect to lift it 
alone.’ We want to believe we are strong; 
it is much pleasanter to think that changes, for 
the worse, are in things about us than in our¬ 
selves. If, at such times, we were moved into 
new houses, I am afraid we should be ready to 
complain of the conveniences we should have 
no capacity for appreciating. So with our good 
old grandma. There was no contrast between^ 
the old, half dingy rooms and herself; but she 
must wake to the fact that she is failing, if she 
acknowledges that the new ones are better. So 
with grandpa. As he quivers with the cold at 
the old pump, he loves to remember how his 
hands and face used to glow beneath the pure 
water, and he will not recognize this morning’s 
cold as anything more than a temporary bit of 
rheumatism ; and when the old pump is torn 
away, he wholly forgets all the late chills at the 
trough^ and, remembering only the exhilarating 
baths there, he flnds the stream from the 
bright faucet too small; the warm water only 
makes him feel the cold the more ; in fact, any¬ 
thing is wrong in his view, rather than he 
losing the power to enjoy.” 

“ I am surprised,” replied Mr. Chapelle, “ to 
hear you imply that old people lose capacity 
for enjoyment. You used to say that we should 
grow happier with advancing years.” 

“ I think I never said that one’s capacity for 
physical enjoyment increased with age. It is 
wholly against fact,” said Aunt Sophie. 

“ May we hear of the superior enjoyments of 
the aged, which are not against facts ?” queried 
Mr. Chapelle, almost sarcastically, for it had 
been his lot in early life to reside with a queru¬ 
lous, unhappy old couple, whose days were 
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filled with weariness and complaint, and nights 
with unrest. 

Aunt Sophie’s face glowed with bright mem¬ 
ories, as she asked: “Do you remember old 
Mrs. Sistaire, who lived with her granddaugh¬ 
ter, in the little brown cottage next the meet¬ 
ing-house, when we were children ?” 

“0 yes. I went to school a little while to 
the bright little schoolma’am, and of course 
saw her pious old grandmother often. I used 
to think she was a rare old Methodist; but, for 
all that, we boys liked her.” 

“Of course you loved her; every child did. 
She was the happiest person I ever knew—the 
only one I ever came near envying, I believe.” 

“ You envy old Dame Sistaire in her short 
gown and petticoat ? It seems ridiculous,” 
laughed Mr. Chapelle. 

“Not ridiculous in the least, if you look at 
it in one light,” replied Aunt Sophie, seriously. 
“I was an earnest, conscientious little girl, 
already loving our holy Saviour and his omni¬ 
potent Father with reverent, childish love, but 
not at all sure of their tender love for me. She 
knew God was her Father, and she trusted in 
the glorious promises, with which her memory 
was stored, and her lips familiar. She was 
triumphantly finishing the course I longed to 
run. It was not wonderful that, when I saw her 
always happy, always full of cheerfulness and 
love, repeating psalms and joyful hymns, when 
any other would have been fretting over her 
trials, I longed to be as sure that God was * my 
shield, my strength, and my redeemer’ as was 
she. Her happiness was evident to all about 
her, for it was rea/, above all the accidents of 
life, independent of the shafts of death. It 
was such happiness as no child might share— 
the happiness of looking back and seeing a holy 
Father’s tender guidance through all the years 
of a long life, the happiness of looking forward, 
knowing that the same infinitely loving hand 
shall lead ever onward and upward unto Him¬ 
self. I am glad that I knew her poverty, her 
frequent times of illness, and her want of even 
a common education, for thus the exceeding 
preciousness of the true riches was made more 
manifest.” 

“If,” replied Mr. Chapelle, “I admit that 
Dame Sistaire was happier in age than in her 
youth, and I can tell you of forty wretched old 
people, who look regretfully upon the past, you 
certainly will not put your one observation 
against my many.” 

“ I beg your pardon, but I shall,” said Aunt 
Sophie ; “or, rather, if I had no example, I 
should still believe that happiness must in¬ 


crease, perhaps I should say improve in quality, 
with the years of every child of our Father, 
who is wholly and intelligently true to himself 
and his duty. Remember, I do not say old 
people are happier than young, but that they 
should be, they may be, and will be, if they 
have lived true Christian lives, and constantly 
enlarged their higher capacities, as each of us 
may do. Those, who have abused or dwarfed 
their natures, may have no larger mental or 
spiritual capacities than in youth, and such 
must have a poor, pitiful old age. Childhood 
is the time when we can sport with the lambs 
and kittens, with a joy but little above that 
they manifest, and yet very satisfying to us 
then. Later, we may find added pleasure in 
recognizing and cultivating those noble intel¬ 
lectual powers, which help us to exult upon 
the mountain tops of thought. In maturity 
we may command a still better kind of happi¬ 
ness, in our activity and its accompanying 
sense of power ; but through these seasons 
there will be a poverty in our joy, if we neglect 
our highest and best powers ; how much more 
will there be such in age, when the physical 
nature has lost its freshness and elasticity, and 
mere intellectual activity ceases to satisfy; 
then the spirit should assert its superiority and 
supremacy, and thus a man’s last days become 
his best days.” 

“ It is certainly a very pleasant ideal of age, ” 
remarked Mr. Chapelle’s eldest son, Theodore, 
who had listened with interest to the conver¬ 
sation, and was not disposed to let the thread 
of it drop, as they were leaving the table. 

“Make it yours, my young friend,” replied 
Aunt Sophie, ^‘and then bend your energies 
towards realizing it a half century hence. With 
our Father’s ever-ready help, you need not 
fail, for our highest, noblest ideals fall infinitely 
below His thoughts, and if in youth we trust¬ 
fully claim His fatherly guidance, He will lead 
us far above our early selves to joyful though 
partial sympathy with Him. If all our young 
people could adequately realize the nobility of 
our nature, if they could have that faith in God 
and good which would lead them to make their 
lower capacities work healthily instead of ruling, 
the millennium would scarcely be many gene¬ 
rations in the future.” 

“I am not sure that I understand you,” said 
Theodore. 

“Do you understand the words of St. Paul, 
when he says, ‘ He that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption : but he that 
soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting?’ ” asked Aunt Sophie, in reply. 
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The young man hesitated a moment, and 
then replied; “I cannot say I ever devoted 
anj thought to them, or supposed them any¬ 
thing more than an indefinite, figurative ex¬ 
pression I might perhaps study out by and by, 
when I shall have more leisure for such things. ’ ’ 

“ But did you ever realize that you never 
will have more leisure ? You are forming tastes 
now, which must monopolize your attention, 
sowing seed which you must reap. If you 
devote all your youth to sowing to the body and 
mind, can you expect to reap the fruits of the 
Spirit in old age, or at death ?” 

“Yet you always urged upon us care of our 
health ; isn’t that sowing to the flesh ?” asked 
Lizzie. 

“No, indeed,” replied Aunt Sophie. “Be¬ 
cause I have talked with you of the infinite value 
of the immortal souls of your household ser¬ 
vants', and urged upon you intelligent care for 
them, you never supposed their improvement of 
the same importance to you as your own, did 
you ? Just so, I might talk, or we might study a 
great while profitably of your physical capaci¬ 
ties, and their best development, for it is evident 
none of us have yet reached our full perfection 
as physical beings, and from this cause reap 
many a penalty of pain. I might also encour¬ 
age you in the widest mental culture by truth¬ 
ful assurances of ample fruit of happiness, and 
yet I would not have you forget that, if I could 
say all the truth at once, the most earnest 
portion of each appeal to you would be in behalf 
of your spiritual natures. We cannot ^buse, 
by neglect or otherwise, any capacity of our 
noble, threefold nature without loss to our¬ 
selves ; and the higher the capacity neglected, 
the greater and probably the more permanent 
that loss. This seems unreal to you young 
people, yet, if you will look about you, you will 
see all kinds of sowing and reaping going on, 
and if your eyes are keen enough, you can but 
acknowledge that each seed bears fruit after 
its kind.” 

“But, Mrs. Laselle,” said Theodore, ear¬ 
nestly, “my eyes are not keen ; I cannot even 
see what kind of seed I have been sowing. I 
want to do about right, I am sure; but I like 
to have a good time with my companions, and 
I have always thought it would be time enough 
to ‘ get religion’ by and by. It is certainly very 
respectable and desirable for elderly people; 
but it seems to tie up the young too closely for 
enjoyment.” 

“I have none of the sympathy, which ex¬ 
perience gives, in ‘getting religion,’ ” replied 
Aunt Sophie. “1 am glad that there is this 


way open for those who have commenced 
wrong ; but to me that trust in God seems best, 
which, beginning its growth in the heart in 
childhood, leads its happy possessor into such 
paths of enjoyment that he will never have a 
taste for any save pure pleasures. I cannot 
acknowledge that religion, real love to God, 
can be any restraint. ‘Perfect love casteth 
out fearthe laws of morality may be as 
chains about him who loves the evil; but he 
who intensely loves the good works with God, 
and prizes his laws as helps, safeguards, and 
warnings. When you first began to go to 
school, in the old red school-house, the neces¬ 
sary rules were as needless and cruel restraints 
to you. If you had not perfect confidence in 
the teacher, you thought a whisper or bit of 
play could do no harm ; but as you grew older, 
and learned to love study, you loved the discip¬ 
line, too, which gave you quiet for it, and the 
farther you advanced mentally, the more you 
prized the rules, which you could now see had 
been necessary to your progress. As we know 
that all God’s laws are righteous ones, trustful 
obedience is our first duty, and thus His law is 
our schoolmaster, teaching us of Christ, until 
we rise to larger liberty as children of the Most 
High.” 

“Thank you,” responded Theodore, Jl‘for 
making those words of St. Paul significant to 
me. Will you please to illustrate his figure of 
sowing to the flesh and the Spirit, before the 
gas is lighted ?” 

“ I shall be glad to try; but the brief time 
will give me no chance to do justice to the 
subject. First, sowing to the flesh—placing 
sensual gratification in the first place. The 
mother often unconsciously, commences her 
darling’s training for the degradation which 
afterwards wrings her heart. She forgets how 
susceptible he is to all pure and beautiful 
things; she neglects to teach him to love the 
birds, the flowers, and the bright sunset clouds 
as the works of the good God ; she cannot find 
time to answer his wondering questions, or tell 
him the Bible stories every child loves intui¬ 
tively. She may also be inj udicious sometimes 
in her praise, her rewards, and her punish¬ 
ments : praising him more for care of his 
clothes than his conscience, bestowing sweet¬ 
meats and goodies as rewards, and withholding 
them as punishments, and thus making them 
of undue consequence to him. She loves to 
see his sprightly manifestations of pleasure at 
sight of the toothsome morsel, and then to 
gratify the tastes for which he so quickly learns 
to demand farther indulgence. She enjoys 
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seeing him. eat the delicacy better than eating 
it herself, for her enjoyment is higher; and 
thus it soon becomes a matter of course that he 
shall monopolize her share of the rarities at 
the table. As he grows older, he finds the 
cakes, pies, and sweetmeats in their places, 
and sadly annoys the mother, who has fostered 
his appetites, by appropriating them to him¬ 
self. Perhaps she resists, or places the coveted 
eatables under lock and key ; but the pampered 
appetites are not thus removed, the old motives 
are still strong. The boy cannot reasonably be 
expected to fully recognize the higher powers, 
which have been neglected. He is ready now 
to sow bountifully for himself. His selfish 
greed for something good to eat makes him 
disagreeable at home, and constantly conflicts 
with his pride abroad. He meets others like 
himself; they have found tobacco a comfort. 
He tries it, and exults. It is a ‘ solace’ for many 
longings. He knows it is abominably filthy, 
but he never intends to descend to halfpenny 
pipes, and loathsome, uncut twists. Neither 
does he wish to disgust the ladies. He has, at 
first, fine perfumes for his breath, if he is old 
enough to call upon them ; but soon the dear, 
delightful weed becomes so pleasant to him, 
that he cannot conceive it disagreeable to them, 
and he coolly enters their drawing-rooms with 
the vile stuflf in his mouth, and—I say it in 
pity and shame for my misguided sex—the 
girls, thinking that all the young men smoke 
and chew, express no dislike to it.” 

“ I beg your pardon, mother, for interrupt¬ 
ing,” exclaimed Emma; “but I don’t want 
you to say the girls don’t dislike tobacco ; we 
hate it up and down—a thousand times more 
than you do, because we have not yet your 
large comprehension that sees everything as a 
work of God, and we despise the man who is a 
slave to it incalculably more than you, because 
we have not your pity for him, or your large 
charity. Anybody would hate tobacco to have 
heard that poor woman talk, who fell sick at 
our door and was buried from our home last 
fall. Please tell them the story.” And she 
stopped, her voice quivering with emotion. 

“It was only too common a story, my dear, 
in many of its particulars, for it is often a 
scarcely discernible step from tobacco to brandy; 
and yet it is one which can never be wholly 
retraced. The husband of our unfortunate 
friend must have been a marked example of 
sowing to the flesh, since he sowed other fruit 
so sparingly, yet his wife could never look be¬ 
hind his tobacco for the cause of his degrada¬ 
tion. If he could have stopped chewing, he 
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would never have drank, she said, for she was 
sure that tobacco caused the unnatural appetite 
which brandy fed, till his fate was sealed. Ac¬ 
customed to every'luxury, till they were almost 
as necessities to her, for she was the idolized 
only daughter of one of our merchant princes, 
she married at eighteen, and was for a brief 
time the happy mistress of the elegant home 
her father had loved to provide. Her hand¬ 
some husband’s passion for her measured the 
capacity of his nature, and, in her inexperience, 
she fancied it was deep and pure as her love 
for him. Life was as a sweet dream of paradise 
to her. Her husband had scarce a fault in her 
eyes, save that he had learned in his bachelor 
days to chew tobacco. How she pitied him 
that he had done so I and he, knowing her dis¬ 
like for the habit, rarely indulged in it in her 
presence ; he was sorry it was pleasant to him, 
and tried to break off its indulgence to please 
her, but yielded to the appetite, and thence 
she noted his downward course. Brandy soon 
mingled with his tainted breath, and not long 
was either banished from her parlors or even 
boudoir. Partially blinded as she was, her 
bright dreams soon faded. Strong drink led 
him into all manner of vices. With specious 
pretexts he beguiled her father into such in¬ 
dorsements as wrought his pecuniary ruin ; 
but the old man happily died before realizing 
the extent of their misfortune. This was sorry 
comfort for the frail woman, whose only re¬ 
maining support was weaker than a broken 
reed. Sorrows followed thick; children were 
born and died in her wretched home. Then she 
learned that her husband had taken that guilty 
step from drinking to excess which alone may 
annul a marriage vow; but at this stage of 
affairs, the miserable man, who had sowed 
lavishly to the flesh, manifestly reaped corrup¬ 
tion. He was seized by a vile and loathsome 
disease, and the patient wife, already thinking 
to fly, lingered through the long torture, min¬ 
istering all she could to him whose outward 
self she could but loathe. Care for him broke 
her constitution, for it had been sadly weakened 
by previous suffering; and when, after his death, 
kind neighbors proffered aid, that she might go 
to some wealthy relatives, she was wholly unfit 
for the journey. Her anxiety to undertake it 
supported her in starting; but she soon found 
herself unable to go on, and a brief illness at a 
public house so exhausted her funds that she 
determined on walking a few miles across the 
country to a cheaper route. It so happened 
that she fell exhausted at our door, and it was 
our privilege to care for her in that sickness 
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which opened tlie pearly ‘gates’ for her. She 
won our love, and we were amply repaid for 
the care we enjoyed bestowing, in that our ex¬ 
periences of life seemed to be enlarged by our 
hearty sympathy with her. It is not wonder¬ 
ful that Emma and Carrie are ready to exclaim 
they hate tobacco ; but Mr. Snell’s case was not 
one I would have chosen to exemplify sowing 
to the flesh, for it was an extreme one. Not 
all, who seek gratification for a morbid palate, 
descend to drunkenness or licentiousness ; but, 
just in proportion as one listens to appetite, 
in preference to reason and conscience, making 
the gratification of the senses an aim in life to 
the exclusion of higher ones, is his nature de¬ 
graded. However, I do not think St. Paul 
refers to disease or bodily corruption only in 
the text; there is a deeper meaning: He who 
yields to the sway of the senses, and ignores 
higher capacities, gives these no means or con¬ 
ditions of growth. The seed which is put in 
the ground, and then deprived of its needed 
nourishment by the less valuable plant which 
grows at its side, decays and dies without ap¬ 
pearing above the soil, or lives a feeble, starved 
life at the side of its ever-encroaching compan¬ 
ion, according to the comparative strength of 
both. There are in the world only too many 
puny, withering souls in suffering contact with 
morbidly developed sensual natures ; and I 
fully believe that tobacco is a most potent 
agent in causing this state of things. At any 
rate, we women do well to despise it, and teach 
our children to do so, for it annoys us every¬ 
where. We may learn to like the fragrance of 
a prime cigar, from its associations with the 
friends we love to greet; we may not notice 
the breath of the dainty chewer of the fine cut; 
but let us not forget that the fragrant cigar in 
the hands of youth may bring the foul pipe to 
the lips of age, and that daintiness in chewing 
the weed cannot in the nature of things be 
permanent. As a sex we should set ourselves 
to make the most of our influence in prevent¬ 
ing any from using it who have not already 
commenced. Few intelligent old smokers, with 
higher tastes, but regret having learned to 
crave the indulgence, for it is expensive and 
unprofitable. Still fewer are the chewers who, 
after a lapse of ten years, are not sorry they 
formed the habit, unless they have been led by 
it to lower vices.” 

“But,” said Hettie, “you say nothing of 
the old women snuff-takers.” And Aunt So¬ 
phie replied:— 

“They, too, will add their warnings against 
the bewitching habit, as they make excuses for 
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their self-indulgence. Almost all took it first 
for catarrh, or under some peculiar circum¬ 
stances ; but they would be glad if they did not 
like it; nevertheless, the habit unconsciously 
grows upon them, if they do not make constant 
resistance. Who wants to be the slave of such 
an encroaching appetite ? Let us have all charity 
for those who have been ensnared, for their 
temptations might have conquered us ; but let 
us use our influence against this enemy of the 
best interests of our fellows. However, we can¬ 
not linger now upon this fruitful theme. Just 
as some live for sensual gratification, others 
starve all except mental capacities. Their life 
is in their books ; a kind of dried, petrified 
semblance of life rather than life itself. How¬ 
ever, men respect them, but they never love 
them. Intellectual heights are cold, bleak, 
and bare, unless they glow and bloom in the 
light of love. Mere knowledge never made a 
man happy for any length <5f time. The Chris¬ 
tian botanist, who analyzes the wayside flower 
his Father has made, finds a purer pleasure in 
the act than an infidel philosopher could do in 
solving all the mysteries of the Alps. Age finds 
the mere scholar eminently respectable, but in 
no wise satisfied. He has walked far in the 
field of knowledge ; but at each advancing step 
the horizon has receded till he realizes the in¬ 
finity of its treasures; and now, weary and 
discouraged, his labor seems well nigh lost. 
But if he has also sowed to the Spirit—if he 
trusts in that everlasting Father, in whose 
image he was made, the dimness and the mys¬ 
tery, which prove the inexhaustibleness of the 
stores of knowledge, will give him new delight, 
since with the eye of faith he can see himself, 
walking ever onward, and gathering abun¬ 
dantly. More than this, if his heart be alive 
with love to God and love to man, there can be 
no barrenness, no dissatisfaction in his life. It 
matters little what the outward surroundings 
of the aged saint may be ; he has sowed to the 
Spirit, and he reaps life. How significant the 
word I Every noble germ of a faculty, which 
the Creator intrusted to him, is ready to ex¬ 
pand in the light of immortality; none are 
crushed, none corrupted, and the glorious light 
of heaven is so reflected on this side the 
shadowy valley that even now he rejoices in 
it. If poverty comes, he is rich; if bereave¬ 
ment comes, he clings the closer to the bright 
promises he loves, exclaiming, from his full 
heart: ‘ Though He slay me and all I love, yet 
will I trust in Him !’ and this trust is happiness 
—an ever-increasing happiness. Make it yours 
now, my young friends ; earnestly love the 
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right, and strive to do it, and, though you may 
often fail, yoiir onward course will he sure. 
Strength will come as reward for effort. Be as 
merry as you choose ; but*be in earnest. Re¬ 
solve that your lives shall be blessings to your¬ 
selves and others ; and humbly and constantly 
ask your heavenly Father’s guidance, that they 
may become such.” 

As Hettie was lighting the room, Theodore 
said, huskily;— 

“ I thank you a thousand times. I will re¬ 
member your words.” And, bowing rapidly to 
Mrs. Laselle, left the room. As soon as he was 
beyond hearing, Lizzie exclaimed ;— 

“ Yoiir talk against tobacco was a capital hit 
on Theodore. He has tried once to learn to use 
it, but it made him deathly sick, and he gave 
it up for that time, though he said then he 
should try it again before going back to college, 
for his chum delights in it.” 

“Yes,” said Hettie, “and from the few 
words I overheard between him and Tom Derby, 

I think they intend going to a saloon to try it 
to-night. I do hope he will not go. I think 
he has changed a great deal during the last 
year. He doesn’t seem so happy as he used.” 

“ I am sure he laughs often enough,” replied 
Lizzie. 

“Yes,” said her sister; “but it is not his 
old merry laugh; he seems to be thinking of 
something all the time—” 

“What! are you speaking of Theodore?” 
said Mrs. Chapelle, as she seated herself for 
the evening. “ Of course he is thinking of his 
books ; they always were victuals and drink to 
him.” 

“ But they were never play, as I remember; 
and he is a social boy. But let us hear more 
of our good friends in the old place,” said Mr. 
Chapelle, and thus the conversation was turned. 
But when, a little time after. Aunt Sophie and 
Hettie heard the bell ring, the latter glided 
from the room. She soon returned, and whis¬ 
pered to Mrs. Laselle that Theodore had sent 
word to young Derby, by the servant, that 
there was company in the house ; he did not 
wish to leave. 

It was nearly two hours, however, before the 
young man came to the parlor. Then Aunt 
Sophie’s quick eye saw the traces of keen suf¬ 
fering upon his face ; but she saw as clearly that 
there was peace now. 

Theodore found opportunity, during this visit, 
for one more earnest conversation with Aunt 
Sophie, in which, as there were no listeners, 
he spoke freely of his needs, his powerful 
• temptations, and the instances in which he had 


yielded to them. She met him with such sym¬ 
pathy and encouragement as strengthened all 
his good resolves, and also promised to willingly 
receive, and sincerely answer all the letters he 
should wish to write to her. Theodore many 
times availed ihimself of this privilege, even 
before he commenced writing directly to Carrie, 
and afterwards the letters of his lady-love often 
contained a note to her mother. Aunt Sophie 
• enjoyed the correspondence which gave him a 
son’s place in her affection and respect before 
he could claim it in reality. 

More than once in the years which have fol¬ 
lowed, as Aunt Sophie has visited at the pleasant 
home of Theodore and Carrie Chapelle, or they 
have been eagerly welcomed at her own, ear¬ 
nest, eloquent words from the gentleman’s 
lips, or animated accounts of his noble deeds 
from-those of his wife, have made her heart 
thrill with gratitude to the great Disposer that, 
when he stood upon the brink of a precipice, 
her voice had power through her earnestness 
and the potent influence of all sweet, childish 
associations, to waken him, and afterward to 
encourage him in the upward way, where he 
now walks so nobly. 


CALL ME THINE OWN. 

BY KATE HARRIKOTON. 

Call me thine own, dearest— 

Call me thine own ; 

Whisper it softly, 

In love’s gentlest tone; 

Murmur it over 
In silence of night; 

Tenderly breathe it 
In morn’s rosy light. 

Nought in this wide world can soothe like thy tone; 

Then call me thine own, dearest—call mo thine own. 

Call me thine own, darling— 

Dearer to me 

Are such words than bright pearls 
From the depth of the sea ; 

Like nectar the sweetest, 

Oft tasted before. 

My soul drinks them in, 

And keeps thirsting for more. 

0 the purest of bliss my fond heart e’er has known 

Has been born of this thought: thou hast called me 
thine own. 

Then call me thine own, love: 

Emboldened with thy breath, 

These accents will linger 
To cheer me till death. 

Whether severed by fate 
From the dearest and best, 

Or in rapture untold 
I recline on thy breast, 

Still, still round my path let this bles.sing be strewn, 

That thou hast, dost, and ever wilt call me thine own. 










NOVELTIES POE OCTOBEE. 



BIDING JACKET, CAP, CHEMISETTE, HEADDRESS, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Riding jacket, made of cloth or al¬ 
paca. The vest can be of the same material as 
the jacket, or of piqu£. 


Fig. 2.—French cap, made of embroidered 
muslin, and trimmed with mauve ribbons. 
One of the latest styles. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 




Fig. 3 is a fancy chemisette, trimmed with | Fig. 4.—Headdress, composed of lace and 
braided silk and lace. j rose sublime ribbon. 
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Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5 is a dress for a child from three to five 
years old. It is made of blue cashmere, with 
applications of white merino, braided with 
black mohair braid. 


PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

No, 473 Broadway^ New York, 

Ladies^ Vest .—A new and very becoming ad¬ 
dition to the wardrobe this season is the vest. 
It is intended to be worn under an open jacket, 
and is made to fit the form closely round the 
waist; it is fastened with flat gold buttons to 



within four inches of the top, where it is left 
open sufficiently to show a handsome chemi¬ 
sette. The material used is fine cloth or cassi- 


mere; the colors chiefly in demand are buflf, 
fawn color, and white. 

It is worn with a small standing collar, and 
a narrow silk neck-tie. It is so entirely new, 
elegant, and attractive, that it will form one of 
the chief features of the season. 

Lavinia 5/cei;e.—Half flowing sleeve, plaited 
with a large double box plait on the shoulder, 
and trimmed with a cuflf cut in points, and 
edged with plaited ribbon, the cuflf carried up 
the front of the arm to the setting in of the 



sleeve. This sleeve is cut plain and flowing ; 
it is then plaited at the seam so as to set it to 
the form of the arm, and the bottom of the 
sleeve drawn into a narrow band the size of the 
cuff, which is set on plain. 
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Lace Cape ,—A simple and becoming little 
cape to be worn with a low-necked dress. It 
is made of double illusion or figured net, and 



trimmed with two rows of velvet, or ribbon; 
the cape finished on the edge with a pretty 
lace. 

The Giraldine .—This cloak is a very pretty 
garment for a young lady of ten or twelve 
years. It resembles a circular with pelerine, 
but is not quite so full, being cutVith seams 
just behind the shoulders, to set it closer to 


the figure; the pelerine is braided with an 
elaborate and effective pattern, and forms a 



graceful and becoming finish to the cloak ; the 
armholes are also trimmed with a pretty braid 
pattern. 


BRAIDED TOP OP PINCUSHION. 


/ 
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LADY’S PURSE. 

(See engraving^ page 30i.) 

Materials .—Two skeins of bright blue ; two skeins of 
white fine purse silk ; two bunches of gold, and two of 
steel beads, No. 4; one pair of knitting-pins. No. 18. 

With blue silk and steel beads cast on fortj- 
eiglit stitches, work four plain rows, then com¬ 
mence the pattern thus :— 

Isf row. —Make 1, purl 2 together, *, pass 
down 14 beads, keep them under the thumb, 
make 1, purl 2 together, make 1, purl 2 to¬ 
gether ; repeat from *. 

M .—The return row to be worked in the 
same stitch, but without beads. 

?>d. —As the first, only pass down 13 beads 
instead of 14. Every row the same with 1 bead 
less, until only 2 beads remain ; then work the 


return row, and join on the white silk and gold 
beads. *, pass down 14 beads, make 1, purl 2 
together, make 1, purl 2 together ; repeat from 
*. The other row same as the blue and steel; 
then repeat the blue and steel once more. This 
forms one end of the purse. The middle may 
be worked thus :— 

With white and gold beads make 1, purl 2 
together, pass down 2 beads ; repeat; return 
row plain. 

Repeat these two rows four times in white, 
four times in blue, four times in white. Then 
commence the other end in blue; work the 
same as before, only commence with 2, and in¬ 
crease to 14 beads. 

Sew up one-third at each end, and trim with 
mixed gold and steel tassels. 



CRAVATE MARIE THERESE. 


This cravat is of sea-green silk, shaped to the neck, and trimmed with rows of fluted black lace. 
The ends are embroidered in black silk and jet, and finished with three rows of fluted lace. 
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MIGNARDISE WOEK. 



Edging No. 1. 

Materials .—One piece of Mignardise, of the smallest 
size; cotton, No. 24; crochet hook, No. 19. Bell gauge. 

Commence in the 2d loop of the Mignardise, 
work 5 chain, double into next loop but one, 5 
chain, repeat. 

2d roio ,—Join on the cotton on the first stitch 
of the 5 chain, 5 chain, double into centre stitch 
of 5 chain, 5 chain, * double into same stitch, 
5 chain, double into next 5, 5 chain, repeat 
from *. 

3d.—Join on the cotton in the centre stitch 
of the first 5 chain, * 6 chain, 1 single, into 3d 
stitch from the hook (this forms a point), 3 
chain, double into centre of next 5, between 
the two points in last row, repeat from *. 

4ith .—On the other side of the Mignardise 
work 5 chain, 1 double into every other loop. 

Edging No. 2. 

Materials .—Same as No. 1. 

Isi row .—1 treble in the 2d loop of the Mig¬ 
nardise, 5 chain, 1 treble, in next loop but one, 
5 chain, repeat to the end of the length required. 


2d .—1 single in the centre of the 5 chain, 7 
chain, double in same stitch, 5 chain, * double 
in next 5 chain, 7 chain, double in same stitch, 
5 chain, repeat from *. 

3d.—1 double under the 1st, 7 chain, 7 chain, 
*, double under same, 7 chain, double under 
same, 7 chain, double under same, 5 chain, 
double under next 7, 5 chain, double under 
next 7, 7 chain, repeat from *. 

Insertion in Mignardise and Crochet, No. 3. 

Materials .—One piece of Mignardise of the smallest 
size ; cotton. No. 24; crochet hook, No. 19. Bell gauge. 

Take a piece of Mignardise the length re¬ 
quired, commence in the 2d loop and work 3 
chain. Take another piece of Mignardise and 
unite to the 2d loop, 3 chain, miss one loop, 
double into next loop of the first piece of Mig¬ 
nardise, 3 chain, unite to 2d loop of second piece 
of Mignardise, repeat to the end. 

2d row .—Commence in the 2d loop 3 chain, 
take another piece of Mignardise and work in 
the same manner as before. At both outer 
edges work thus ; commence in the 2d loop, 5 
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/ 



chain, miss 1 loop, double into pext, repeat to 
the end. 


CROCHET PURSE, 

IN BLUE SILK AND STEEL BEADS. 

Materials .—One and a half skeins of bright blue purse 
silk ; one bunch of steel beads, No. 7; a fevr needlefuls 
of maize-colored purse spk ; a steel clasp. 


the top, to shape the purse, and finished off in 
the same manner, 12 stitches from the end of 
the row. The two following rows are then 
worked, commencing each one a little lower 
down, and then the purse is crocheted in straight 
rows again until it is finislied. On referring to 
the illustration, it will be clearly seen where 
the length of the rows is diminished. The 
purse is sewn together on each side about half 
way, and is ornamented round 
with a fringe of beads ; but be¬ 
fore doing this the crochet is 
embroidered in little diamonds 
in maize purse silk. The clasp 
is then neatly stitched on, and 
the purse is complete. 


Thread sufficient steel beads on the silk be¬ 
fore commencing to work, and make a chain 
the length of the two sides of the purse. Work 
in double crochet in straight rows, breaking off 
the silk at each end and commencing a fresh 
row. A steel bead is put at regular intervals. 
When the centre of the work is reached, the 
row must be commenced about 12 stitches from 
YOL. LXVII. —30 


EDGING IN WAVY BRAID 
AND CROCHET. 


This little edging will be found 
u.seful for trimming many arti¬ 
cles of the wardrobe ; and it is 
especially suitable for children’s 
dresses, being firm and durable. 
It is composed of a mixture of fancy braid and 
crochet. To commence, take a piece of wavy 
braid ; double the length that will be required, 
on which work a row of point de Bruxelles, 
double the braid, making the points meet, 
and with No. 40 crochet cotton sew the points 
together, passing the thread down the middle 
line. Commence the crochet with No. 16 ot 
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the same cotton, and make a chain of nine; 
loop into the point of the braid, and continue 
to the end. Fqr the second row of crochet 
drain six ; loop into the centre of the last row; 
chain four, loop in again on to the same, and 
continue thus working to the end. This com¬ 
pletes the crochet. The other edge of the braid 


is finished with another row of point de Brux¬ 
elles, Leaving out this last row and repeating 
the crochet to match the other side, makes a 
pretty light insertion corresponding with the 
edging, the two being thus arranged for accom¬ 
panying each other. 


BIRD-CAGE BORDER IN CROCHET. 



Hasses 11111 ^ 11111111BB I i 11 i 111 S31 n I i I isa Bsa 
§03) I i 111 Bl I 111 IIIII II I M IIISSES III II I) lES 11 {2EI1S 11 n insa II 


Among domestic pets there are none which 
seem to claim so much care and attention as 
the delicate and fragile little canary, which is 
so great a favorite among ladies, from its capa¬ 
bility of tuition and strong attachment. There 
is now much taste displayed in the cages which 
are intended for the reception of those little 
birds, which charm us with their song, but 
they have not all the border of perforated metal 
which is sometimes added for the purpose of 


protection from the habit which they have of 
scattering their seed and water, and thus giving 
an air of untidiness to the apartment in which 
they are located. As a substitute an ornamental 
crochet border is frequently adopted, which has 
a prettier eflfect, and is quite as efloicacious. We 
now give a pattern for this purpose for working 
in crochet, and which, when arranged round 
the lower part of the cage, has quite an orna¬ 
mental appearance. It is worked in the solid 
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and chain crochet, which is so easy to execute 
from any given pattern, that it requires no 
instruction beyond looking at the engraving. 
It is a great improvement to add to the point 
of each Vandyke a tassel of white cotton. 


FANCY BAO. 


This bag is made of scarlet velvet, braided 
with gold braid. It is bound with gold braid, 
and trimmed with two gold balls. The same 
design is suitable for chain stitch. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR KNITTED MITTENS 
AND CUFFS. 

MITTENS FOR LITTLE GIRLS OP EIGHT OR TEN 
YEARS OLD. 

Hair brown, Magenta, or pink, and bright 
green. Three pins, No. 18. Forty-six to fifty 
stitches. Cast on fifty stitches in Magenta. 

Isi rou) — Magenta. Plainly knit across, and 
back in open work; that is, by putting the 
wool forward and taking two together. 

€5^/, and Ath — Brown. Plain knitting. 

bth — Green. Across in plain, and back in open 
work, as before. 

6^A, *lthy and ^th — Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one stitch on the left hand side, in 


the front of the work (in the loop of the last 
stitch but one in the former row), in the 'Ith and 

8th TOWS. 

^th—Magenta. Knit across in plain, and back 
in open work. 

lOiA, lliA, and \2th — Brown. Plain knitting, 
increasing one on the left, as before, in each of 
the three rows. 

18th — Green. Across in 
plain, and back in open work, 
as above, increasing one. 

lAth,lbth,and IQth — Brown. 
Plain knitting, increasing 
one on the left, as before, in 
15^/i and 16^A rows. 

Vlth — Magenta, Across in 
plain, and back in open work. 

18<A, 19M, and 20iA — 

Brown. Plain knitting, in¬ 
creasing one, precisely as 
before, in l^th and 20i/i rows. 

21s^— Green. Across plain-, 
ly, and back in open work. 

22c?, 23c?, and 2Ath — Brown, 
Plain knitting, increasing 
one, as above, in the 23c? and 
2M. 

2f)th — Magenta. Across in 
plain, and back in open work. 

26<A, 27<A, and 28th — Broum. 
Plain knitting, increasing 
one, as before, in the 21th 
and 28^A rows only. 

29th — Green. Across in 
plain, and back in open work. 

30//i— Brown. Plain knit¬ 
ting. 

31s?— Brown. Knit plainly sixteen stitches 
only, for the thumb, turning back at the six¬ 
teenth, and leaving the other stitches (which 
should now be forty-four) on the pin. 

32c?— Brown. Plain knitting. 

33c?— Magenta. Across in plain, and back m 
open work. 

34?A, 35?A, and 36?A— Brown. Plain knitting. 

81th — Green. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

38?A, 89th, and 40?A— Brown. Plain knitting. 

41s?— Magenta. Across in plain knitting, and 
back in open work, as before. 

42c?— Magenta. Across and back in open 
work. 

Cast off the sixteen stitches loosely. Recom¬ 
mence at the 31s? row for the hand, beginning 
at the right side. 

31s? and 32c?— Brown. Plain knitting, adding 
one stitch, on the left, in both rows. 
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33c^— Magenta, Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

34<Zi, 35i/i, and 36<A— Brown, Plain knitting. 

37z/i— Green, Across plainly, and back in 
open work. 

38iA, 39iA, and AQth—Brown, Plain knitting. 

41s^— Magenta, Across in plain, and back 
in open work. 

42ti— Magenta, Across and back in open 
work. 

Cast off loosely, and for the other mitten, 
etc., see previous directions. 


DESIGN FOR BERLIN WORK. 

This pattern, which may be continued to any 
size, and may be worked either in double or 
single wool, is executed in seven shades of the 
same color, commencing with black and ending 
with white. It consists of long stitches made 
on four or six threads of the canvas, whichever 
is preferred, worked in a slanting direction, 
and the top portions of the points are filled in 
with smaller stitches, to make the design com¬ 
plete. Down the centre of each pattern a long 
Stitch of gold cord or fine chenille is put to hide 



the meeting of the two rows of stitches. Crochet 
silk or beads might here be very well intro¬ 
duced. 


BRAIDIXG PATTERN. 



INSERTION FOR SKIRTS. 
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RUSTIC ORNAMENTS. 

A WREATH OP AUTUMN LEAVES. 

During the autumn months nature freely 
flings them at our feet, and if we pause to ex¬ 
amine these autumn leaves, we shall discover 


Take of brown Norway pine leaves, which have 
been well soaked in warm water, twelve leaves, 
or six pairs, and with fine brown cotton sew 
the ends to one corner of the basket, twist and 
fasten them to the opposite corner ; then sew 
them on, making a short stitch on .the inside 



much beauty in their varied tints of brown, 
red, and yellow. Collect and press a good 

_ variety of them, and preserve 

them in the following ornamen¬ 
tal way, and you will have a 
picture deserving as much notice 
as any modern Glrecian or Ori¬ 
ental. 

Have a wood, or stiff paste¬ 
board frame of an oval shape, 
and about ten by twelve inches 
inside, and three in width. Co¬ 
ver the frame with autumn 
leaves, laying them in form of 
a wreath, and fastening them 
wdth glue. Varnish with white 
varnish, and when dry, fasten 
into the frame a sheet of !Que 
drawing paper. 

Cut of thin pasteboard the 
shapes 1, 2, and 3. Sew them to¬ 
gether, and they form one side 
of a basket. Glue over the edge. 



Bail. Half of Bottom. 

and on the bail some light brown cambric. 

30 ^ 


of the basket, and a long one on the outside, 
drawing the thread down among the leaves. 



Half of Side. 

This gives a finish to the edge of the basket. 
Finish the bottom the same way, only make 
the twist nearly twice as large. 

For the bail, sew inside the basket, and each 
side of the bail ten pairs of leaves, twist, and 
bring them forward of the bail; then twist 
them all together, and fasten them at the end 
and. top part of the bail. Cut away the lower 
part of the pasteboard bail. Now take two 
beech leaves, the color of the pine leaves ; cut 
off the stem end of each, and glue them on tho 
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basket as seen in the engraving, biding the 
edges under the leaves. 

This piece of a basket must be glued on to 
the paper in the frame, two or three inches 
from the lower part of the frame, and filled 


with autumn leaves, reaching within two or 
three inches of the top, and hanging over the 
sides of the basket. Varnish the leaves and 
basket with white varnish. 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 



ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS, FOR MARKINQ. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

A CHAPTER OP FRENCH COOKERY. 

Bouilli. —The rump of beef is the best piece to be em¬ 
ployed for this dish. Tie it round, put it in a stewpan, 
with water or stock, and let it stew gently for three 
hours. The dish may be varied by serving it variously 
garnished. It may bo covered with sprigs of parsley, 
or it may bo surrounded with small onions and other 
vegetables, or with fried onions, or laid in a bed of 
water-cress, which looks exceedingly pretty. 

A French Maigre Soup.—T ake a large lump of butter 
and a tablespoonful of flour; brown them in the sauce¬ 
pan in which the soup is to be made; then chop up 
finely some carrots, onions, celery, sorrel, and potatoes, 
and mix them together; put them into tlie saucepan, 
with pepper and salt, pour boiling water over them, 
and let them stew over the firejor three or four hours— 
they can hardly simmer too long. A little thyme, pars-- 
ley, cress, and mint are a great improvement added to 
the other ingredients. 

Entrees to be made of Beef which has been Cooked 
TO make Soup:— 

Bceuf nic Gratin. —Most readers know—but there may 
be one here and there who may like to be reminded— 
that azt gratin is a mode of cookery in which the fire is 
applied above as well as below, the lid of the vessel 
being formed to hold hot charcoal. Melt some butter at 
the bottom of the stewpan, add to it fine bread-crums or 
raspings, and place in a circle thin slices of the beef. 
Place over them some little pieces of butter, parsley 
chopped fine, a sprinkle of salt, and a little broth. Let 
it cook gently, with the fire above and below. 

JBosuf m Miroton. —Cnt some onions in slices, and 
partly fry them in butter, add a sprinkle of flour, and 
turn them about until they are brown. Moisten them 
with equal parts of broth and white wine, season with 
salt, pepper, and a little nutmeg, add the beef, cut in 
thin slices, and let it all stew together for a quarter of 
an hour. At the moment of serving, add a little mus¬ 
tard to the gravy. 

Been/ en Vinaigrette. —Cut some slices of the beef 
when cold, and place them in a salad-bowl. Cover 
them with fillets of anchovy, or of very good red her¬ 
rings ; garnish them with chives, chervil, and other fine 
herbs, chopped very fine, and pickles sliced. Season 
with pepper, add oil and vinegar, and serve without 
stirring the mixture. 

Beenf d la Minagire. —Take about twenty rather small 
onions, brown them in a frying-pan with a little butter, 
and when they have taken a bright color, sprinkle over 
them a little flour or some bread cruras. Remove the 
ouion.s to a stewpan, taking care not to break them. 
Add a teacup of broth, the piece of beef whole, a sufli- 
cient seasoning of salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and a bou¬ 
quet of sweet herbs. Let the whole simmer over a slow 
fire for about two hours. Serve the beef on a dish, and 
arrange the onions round it. , 

Barley Cream.— Take two pounds of perfectly lean 
veal; chop it well. Wash thoroughly half a pound of 
pearl barley ; put it into a saucepan with two quarts of 
water and some salt. Let all simmer gently together 
until reduced to one quart. Take out the bones, and. 
rub the Remainder through a fine hair sieve with a 


wooden spoon. It should be the of same consistency as 
good cream ; add a little more salt, if requisite, and a 
little mace if approved of. This makes light and nour¬ 
ishing food for invalids. ♦ 

Fried Potatoes. —Peel the potatoes, cut them into 
very thin slices, and fry them, with a little butter, lard, 
or dripping. They will eat crisp, and form a nice 
accompaniment to cold meat. Another way is, when 
they are peeled, to cut them round and round, as in 
peeling an apple, until they are quite cut up, then fry 
them brown and crisp in a pan nearly full of melted 
lard or oil. Spread them on a dish before the fire to dry, 
and season them with pepper and salt. 

To Cook a Fresh Beef Tongue.— Choose a moderate 
sized beef tongue, boil it gently in water until it is sufll- 
ciently tender for the skin to be stripped from it. Trim 
it neatly round the root. Put into a saucepan a quarter 
pound of butter, one tablespoonful of flour, half an onion 
cut up into small slices, salt and pepper to taste. Let 
these dissolve gently at the side of the fire until the 
butter boils. Place the tougue into these ingredients, 
and let it remain until it is browned. When this is the 
case take it out, place it on a hot dish by the side of the 
fire, and add to the gravy two wineglassfuls of red wine 
(either port or claret), a large teaspoonful of made mus¬ 
tard, and one of walnut ketchup. When these are well 
mixed, return the tongue into the gravy, and simmer 
gently for ten minutes, taking care that the saucepan is 
closely covered to keep in the aroma. When served, the 
tongue should be cut into thick slices, and handed. 

Melted Butter.— Mix a tablespoonful of flour quite 
smoothly with a little cold water. Add to this half a 
pint of water in a clean saucepan, stir in two ounces of 
butter, and stir the mixture over the fire until it is suffi¬ 
ciently cooked, and looks thick and rich. The thicken¬ 
ing properties of flour vary very much; if, therefore, 
themelted butter does not thicken wijih the tablespoonful 
of flour named, a little more may be dusted in from the 
dredger as it cooks. Cooks consider it imperative to stir 
it only one way all the time. 

To Stew Oysters. —Take three dozen oysters, open 
them, and put their liquor into a saucepan, with a little 
beaten mace and cayenne pepper; thicken with flour 
and batter, and boil for five minutes.' Toast a slice of 
bread and cut it into sippets, which lay round the dish. 
Add half a teacupful of cream to the liquor in the sauce¬ 
pan ; put in the oysters, and stir them round continu¬ 
ously. They should not boil; if they are allowed to do 
so, they shrink and become hard, Serve them up hot. 

Fried Ham and Egg.s. —The slices of ham should first 
bo boiled a trifle. Put a bit of lard in the frying-pan. 
After the slices have been dipped in flour, place them in 
the hot fat. Sprinkle pepper. When both sides are 
finely browned, dish with sufficient gravy. Slip the 
eggs into the fat, avoiding to break the yelk. Cook 
slowly, and separate each egg with a knife. When 
done, place them in a chain around the meat. 

Hamburg Pickle for Salting Beef. —To four gal¬ 
lons of water add sufficient common salt, which, when 
dissolved in the water, will be strong enough to bear an 
egg, put in four ounces of saltpetre, and half a pound of 
very brown sugar. Boil all well together, and skim it 
clean ; strain it off, and when cold put in the beef. Let 
the pickle cover the meat, and in ten days it will be fit 
for use, or you. may keep the_ meat in for two months, 
turning it daily, and at the end of six weeks boiling 
up the pickle and skimming it afresh. 
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CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Corn Cake for Breakfast.— Mix at night one quart 
of corn m^al with hot water enough to make a thin 
hatter, adding a tablespoonful of yeast, and salt to suit 
the taste. In the morning stir in two eggs and a small 
teaspoonful of soda, and with a spoon beat it long and 
hard. Butter a tin pan, pour the mixture into it, and 
bake immediately about half an hour in a moderately 
heated oven. 

Transparent Pudding. —Six eggs, half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter ; melt the butter and sugar 
together; beat the eggs well, and stir them in it while 
warm ; grate in some nutmeg ; bake on pastry. 

Rice Meringue. —Swell gently four ounces of rice in 
a pint of milk, let it cool a little, aud stir an ounce and 
a half of fresh butter, three ounces of pounded white 
sugar, the rind of a lemon, and the yelks of five eggs. 
Pour the mixture into a well-buttered dish, aud lay 
lightly and evenly over the top the whites of four eggs 
beaten to snow. Bake the pudding for ten minutes in a 
gentle oven. 

To Make Batter Pancakes.— Beat up three eggs with 
four large tablespoonfuls of flour; add to these half a 
pint of milk, or as much as will make the batter the 
consistency of cream, and a little salt. Fry them in 
lard or butter. Grate sugar over the top of each of 
them, and serve directly they are cooked. The juice of 
a lemon is generally added when eaten. A small frying- 
pan is the best for the purpose. 

To Make Wafer Pancakes. —Beat up well four eggs ; 
add two spoonfuls of fine flour, and two of cream ; one 
ounce of finely-sifted sugar, and, if approved of, part of 
a grated nutmeg. Rub the frying pan well with a little 
cold butter. Pour the batter in as thin as a wafer; fry 
it only on one side. Put them on a dish, and throw 
sifted sugar over each pancake, and servo them hot to 
table. 

Harrison Cake. —Two cups of molasses, one cup of 
butter, one cup sugar, one cup sour cream, one teaspoon¬ 
ful cloves, one of saleratus, two teacups currants. But¬ 
ter melted with molasses aud poured into three or four 
cups of flour; then add sugar and half the cream ; put 
in the rest of the cream when you have dissolved the 
saleratus in it. Then take enough more flour to make 
it about as thick as cup cakes ; stir it ten or fifteen 
minutes, add the currants, and bake it in pans like cup 
cake. 

Leche Cream. —Beat up the yelks of three eggs, and 
the white of one; add to them a quarter of a pound of 
powdered sugar ; mix gradually three ounces of arrow- 
root and two ounces of flour, and then a pint and a half 
of milk ; boil it up gently, stirring continually until 
thick ; take it oflf the fire and continue to stir until it is 
a little cooled. Place sponge-cake at the bottom of a 
buttered dish, and pour the leche cream over them. A 
flavoring of either lemon-peel, vanilla, or cinnamon is 
an improvement. 

Cream Cakes. —Half pound butter, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, one pint water; boil your butter and 
water together, and while boiling stir in the flour; 
then let it cool, and add ten eggs—the whites beaten sepa¬ 
rately ; half teaspoonful of soda; grease your pans well, 
drop a large spoonful, leaving space enough for them to 
rise. Bake about forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 

Cheap Cake. —Two cups white sugar, three of flour, 
a piece of butter size of an egg, two eggs, one cup of 


milk, one teaspoonful cream tartar, one of saleratus, 
both thrown on the batter, sugar, aud eggs; then add 
the milk, then the flour, stir quickly, spice to taste. 
Sift a little sugar on the cake, and bake immediately. 

Rice Pcdding.-— One quart milk, one cup rice, four 
eggs—yelks beaten as custards—baked. The whites as 
frosting. 

Sponge Pudding. —One pound sugar, one pound flour, 
one dozen eggs well beaten. Steam two hours. 

Very Light Bunns. —One pound and a quarter of fine 
flour, six ounces fresh butter, eight ounces lump sugar 
bruised, two ounces candied lemon, twelve ounces cur¬ 
rants, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, five eggs 
or a little cream, or six eggs. Beat the eggs well, and 
mix all together; bake in small tart, or queen-cake 
tins, in a quick oven. 

Baked Apple Pudding.— Twelve ounces of fine flour, 
four ounces suet chopped fine, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and a little salt. Mix with cold water to a 
paste ; have ready a well-buttered basin or mould that 
will hold a quart; roll out the paste and line the basin, 
leaving a little for the top ; fill it with apples pared 
and cored; add golden syi up aud sugar; roll out the 
paste for the cover, moistening the edges to make it 
stick ; fre.sh suet from a loin of mutton is the best. 
Thirty-five to forty minutes will bake it, turn out upon 
a dish, and serve. 

THE TOILET. 

To Make Soft Pomatum.— Beat half a pound of iin- 
..salted fresh lard in common water; then soak and beat 
it in two rose-waters, drain it, and beat it with two 
spoonfuls of brandy; let it drain from this; add to H 
some essence of lemon, and keep it in small pots. 

Or: Soak half a pound of clear beef-marrow and one 
pound of unsalted fresh lard in water two or three 
days, changing and beating it every day. Put it into a 
sieve, and, when dry, into a jar, aud the jar into a 
saucepan of water. When melted, pour it into a basin, 
and beat it with two spoonfuls of brandy ; drain off the 
brandy, and then add essence of lemon, bergamot, or 
any other scent that is liked. 

Hard Pomatum.— Prepare equal quantities of beef- 
marrow and mutton suet as before, u.siug the brandy to 
preserve it, and adding the scent; then pour it into 
moulds, or if you have none, into phials of the size you 
choose the rolls to be. When cold, break the bottles, 
clear away the glass carefully, aud put paper around 
the rolls. 

Or: Take equal quantities of marrow, melted and 
strained, lard, and castor oil; warm all together; add 
any scent you please ; stir until cold, and put into pots. 

Paste for Chapped Hands.— Mix a quarter pound of 
un.salted hog’s lard, which has been washed in soft 
water, and then rose-water, with the yelks of two new- 
laid eggs, and a large spoonful of honey. Add as much 
fine oatmeal or almond-paste as will work into a paste. 

Or : Blanch one pound of bitter almonds, pound them 
smooth in a marble mortar; add half an ounce of cam¬ 
phor, one ounce of honey, a quarter pound of sperma¬ 
ceti, all pounded, and mixed with the almonds, till it 
becomes a smooth paste. Put it into jars or china 
boxes, and tie it down till wanted. 

A Very Fine Scent. —Take six drachms of oil of laven¬ 
der, three of the essence of bergamot, sixty drops of 
ambergris, and two grains of musk. Mix these into a 
pint of the best rectified spirits of wine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Calico Furniture.— Shake off the loose 
dust, theu lightly brush with a small long-haired fur¬ 
niture-brush ; after which wipe it closely with clean 
flannels, and rub it with dry bread. If properly done, 
the curtains will look nearly as well as at first; and, if 
the color be not light, they will not require washing for 
years. Fold in large parcels, and put carefully by. 
"While the furniture remains up, it should be preserved 
from the sun and air as much as possible, which injure 
delicate colors; and the dust may be blown off with 
bellows. 

By the above mode curtains may bo kept clean, even 
to use with the linings newly dipped. 

To Give to Boards a Beautiful Appearance. —After 
washing them very nicely with soda, and warm water, 
and a brush, wash them with a very large spouge and 
clean water. Both times observe to leave no spot un¬ 
touched ; and clean straight up and down, not crossing 
from board to board ; then dry with clean cloths, rubbed 
hard up and down in the same way. 

The floors should npt be often wetted, but very tho¬ 
roughly when done ; and once a week dry rubbed with 
hot sand and a heavy brush, the right way of the 
boards. 

The sides of stairs, or passages on which are carpets 
or floor-cloth, should be washed with sponge instead of 
linen or flannel, and the edges will not be soiled. Dif¬ 
ferent sponges should be kept for the above two uses ; 
and those and the brushes should be well washed when 
done with, and kept in dry places. 

To Extract Oil from Board.s or Stone. —Make a strong 
Ive of pearlashes and soft water, and add as much un¬ 
slacked lime as it will take up ; stir it together, and then 
let it settle a few minutes: bottle it, and stop close; 
have ready some water to lower it as used, and scour 
the part with it. If the liquor should lie long on the 
boards, it will draw out the color of them ; therefore, do 
it with care and expedition. 

To Clean Stone Stairs and Halls.— Boil one pound 
of pipe-clay with a quart of water, a quart of small beer, 
and put in a bit of stone-blue. "Wash with this mixture, 
and, when dry, rub the stones with flannel andabrush. 

To Kemove Iron-Mould. —Salts of lemon, mixed with 
warm water and rubbed over the mark, will, most pro¬ 
bably, remove tha stains. 

Another TFay.—Throw on the stain a small quantity 
of the dry powder of magne.sia, rubbing it slightly in 
with the finger, leaving it there for an hour or two, and 
th^tt brushing it off, when it will be found that the 
stain has quite disappeared. Apply it on the wrong 
side of the dress, if not lined ; but it matters not which. 
As some colors are spoiled even by water, it will be 
found safer to use dry magnesia. 

Brass and Copper Vessels require to be well and 
often cleaned, both inside and out. Indeed, the tho¬ 
rough cleansing of all vessels in which victuals are 
cooked, is not only desirable in point of neatness and 
show-for most servants make a display of them—but 
it is actually necessary, as it regards the flavor and the 
wholesomeness of the food cooked in them, whether 
solid joints, or soups, ragouts, etc. And these remarks 
apply moie fully to vessels made of copper or brass, 
than to tin and iron ware ; the canker which they con¬ 
tract being absolutely poisonous. Brass and copper, 
whether cooking utensils, candlesticks, or other articles, 
are best cleaned with sweet oil and tripoli, or powdered 
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Bath brick, or rottenstone. A piece of flannel should be 
oiled, and then sprinkled with either of the above-named 
powders, and well rubbed over every part of the article, 
till every spot and soil is removed. They should then 
be polished with soft wash leather. The inner part of 
tinned ve-ssels should be well cleaned with soap and 
water, and then thoroughly washed with clean warm 
water, and put perfectly dry. A solution of oxa¬ 

lic acid ill water gives brass a fine color; and vitriol 
and spirits of salts make brass and copper very bright; 
but they soon tarnish, and, therefore, require more fre¬ 
quent cleaning. A strong lye of rock alum and water 
will also improve the appearance of brass. 

Simple Disinfectant. —Cut two or three good-sized 
onions in halves, and place them on.a plate on the 
floor ; they absorb noxious eflluvia, etc., in the sick-room 
in an incredibly short space of time, and are greatly to 
be preferred to perfumery for the same purposes. They 
should be changed every six hours. 

How To Get Off a Tight King.— Thread a needle flat 
in the- eye with a strong thread, pass the head of the 
needle with care under the ring, and pull the thread 
through a few inches towards the hand ; wrap the long 
end of the thread tightly round the finger regularly all 
down the nail to reduce its size, then lay hold of the 
short end and unwind it. The thread repassing against 
the ring, will gradually remove it from the finger. This 
never-failing method will remove the tightest ring 
without difficulty, however much swollen the finger 
may be. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

The following receipts have been kindly forwarded 
to us by a correspondent; we insert them for the benefit 
of our readers;— 

To Clean Silk (black or colored).—Mix spirits of 
wine with water, sponge on the right side, and iron on 
the wrong ; it will look new again. 

To Make "Water Soft.—B oil bran in it. 

For Making Hands Soft.—M ix honey, olive oil, and 
almond meal. Use when washing ; then wear gloves. 

Maccaroni Cheese (simply done).—Boil the macca- 
roni in milk; put in the stewpan butter, cheese, and 
seasoning ; when melted, pour into the maccaroni, put¬ 
ting bread-crums over, which brown before the fire all 
together. , 

Welsh Rabbit.—A slice of bread laid in a tin dish, 
buttered, and mustard laid over it; pieces of cut cheese 
laid also on the bread and butter; pour two or three 
tablespoonfuls of ale; put into the oven until slightly 
brown. 

Cheese Omelet. —Mix to a smooth batter three table- 
spoonfuls of fine flour, with half a pint of milk. Beat 
up well the yelks and whites of four eggs, a little salt, 
and a quarter pound of grated Parmesian or old English 
cheese. Add these to the flour and milk, and whisk all 
the ingredients together for half an hour. Put three 
ounces of butter into a frying-pan, and when it is boiling 
pour in the above mixture, fry it for a few minutes, and 
then turn it carefully; when it is sufficiently cooked on 
the other side, turn it on to a hot dish and serve.^ 

Mr. Godet : I send you the following receipt for clean¬ 
ing crape, hoping you will give it a place in your Book. 

Brush the veil till all the dust is removed, then fold 
it lengthwise, and roll it smoothly and tightly on a 
roller. Steam it till it is thoroughly dampened, and dry 
on the roller. 







'V^OMAN: 

HER PLACE IN THE CHURCH. 

A woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under 
her feet, and on her head a crown of twelve stars. 

Rav. xii. 1. 

Pure religion on earth: is it not the intercourse or 
sympathy of the human soul with the Divine Spirit? 
Was not the perfect religion of the Eden pair shown in 
their intercourse with their Creator, when “ the Lord 
God walked in the garden?” and their miserable Fall, 
was it not fitly expressed in their hiding from Him, 
when they felt their robes of innocence were lost? 

The man and the woman constituted the first Church 
of God on earth ; their perfect worship was love; their 
pure oifering was obedience. They sinned together 
when withholding this obedience, and both stood con¬ 
demned before their righteous Judge. Their lives were 
forfeited ; the Church was ruined ; all was lost! How 
could there be intercourse or sympathy between holi¬ 
ness and sin, between God and Satan? 

Oh the infinite love and mercy and goodness of the 
Creator in devising the way of salvation, when His 
pitying Fatherhood softened the stern justice of the 
Ruler of the Universe! We read this in the reprieve of 
His guilty children from immediate death ; we read it 
in the precious promise made the woman that God would 
“pwi enmity" between her and Satan, because we thereby 
Tcnow that our heavenly Father did, then and there, im¬ 
plant anew the seeds of moral goodness in the heart of 
humanity. And then, in the glorious announcement or 
prophecy, that “the seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s head,” did not the Lord God re-establish 
His covenant or Church on earth ? 

In this manifestation of Divine Love to the first sin¬ 
ners we find the way provided for the expression of hu¬ 
man worship towards the only true God ; worship that 
would be required of His church as the exponent of true 
religion on earth. 

Woman was to keep the true faith in her heart, exem¬ 
plifying and teaching it in her life of purity and love; 
of self-sacrifice and faithfulness in duty ; of obedience to 
her husband and careful training of her children, and in 
humble submission to her lot. 

Man was to show forth his true faith in his life-long 
struggle for dominion over the earth; doing his hard 
work in humility and thankfulness ; tenderly support¬ 
ing and protecting his own household ; governing him¬ 
self in obedience to the laws of God written in the human 
heart,* and by conformity to the natural laws controlling 
the works of God—these he was to seek, discover, and 
obey, while following implicitly the Divine inspirations, 
commandments, and precepts that were to guide him in 
his religious ceremonials, sacrifices, and sacraments, 
representing the soul’s fealty to God and penitence for 
sin—all these were to be exclusively under man’s con¬ 
trol. In other words, the/orm5 of the Church, its out¬ 
ward embodying and laws were to be the work of men: 
the faith of the Church or its inward life was in the 
keeping of women. 

* See Romans, chap. ii. 


Let us pause here one moment, at this stand point of 
God’s Church, inaugurated after the Fall, and contem¬ 
plate her glorious triumph, as the beloved Apostle pic¬ 
tures it in the chapter from which we have quoted. 
It is WOMAN who, in the Apocalypse, represents the 
glory of the redeemed Church. Mark how she is perse¬ 
cuted by Satan ! how she is succored by Divine interpo 
sition! how surely she is to be glorified by Divine 
Grace! 

Is not this the blessed rainbow painted on the black 
clouds of woman’s history ? It was the woman from 
Eden who held for earth the promise of salvation. It 
was the woman to whom the Deoil bore “ enmity. ” It was 
and has been, from that day to this, agaanst the honor 
and happiness, the goodness and intelligence of woman 
that “the Devil and his angels” have fought their most 
subtle aud decouring battles. How these enemies of God 
and woman have succeeded in engulfing and destroy¬ 
ing “the glory of the man,” while crushing out the 
mind, aud heart, and soul of his “help-meet,” let the 
history of polygamy tell! Polygamy seems Satan’s 
most potent device for destroying all good in humanity. 

The history of the Church is, in the Bible, inwoven in 
its spiritual development, with the story of the moral 
power of women who, through and by Divine help, have 
influenced in the right way the characters and lives of 
men, when these had charge of the worship of the true 
God. We alluded, in our last paper, to the special 
Providence that saved Sarah from the pollution {Gen. 
xii.) to which Abram would have consigned her, and 
thus ruined himself as well as the Church. Sarah’s 
faith also preserved the inheritance for Isaac the true 
heir. Rebekah’s faith won the blessing which God had 
promised her should be given to Jacob. Could the true 
Church have been perpetuated through IshmaelorEsau? 

The Hebrew Church, which included the Common¬ 
wealth, established, by the special lawsof Moses, through 
Divine inspiration, bears the impress of Almighty power 
and mercy in sustaining the weaknesses and mitigating 
the sorrows of woman; it does this in such a marked 
manner as makes her seem the favorite of her heavenly 
Father. How strikingly this is exemplified in the 
Hebrew laws and commands concerning that most hap¬ 
less, desolate, and wronged class of human beings—the 
WIDOWS* of the land! For the childless widow in her 
youth an honorable marriage was provided. For the 
desolate widow and her fatherless children God himself 
stood a protector, provider, and judge. Woe to the 

* Contrast these Hebrew statutes and customs with 
those of all heathen nations concerning and you 

will see how Satan’s “enmity to the woman” has suc¬ 
ceeded in degradingand destroying her sex and, with it, 
the race of mankind. This miserable I’ecord is written 
the world over—that all men who reject the true God 
reject, also, or labor to destroy the spiritual and mental 
influence of woman. Her mind has been kept in igno¬ 
rance that she might be made subservient to man’s pride 
or the dupe of his superstitious; licentiousness and 
polygamy have degraded her into the toy of his plea¬ 
sures or the slave of his lusts and selfishness; till even 
now, in this nineteenth century of Christian light, three- 
fourths of the living world of women have no power for 
good, and no means of spiritual improvement; conse¬ 
quently, the men have neither goodness nor “glory.” 
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Hebrew man who dared do evil to the true "widow and 
her fatherless children! 

The mother of the family was, by the Decalogue as 
well as in the special laws of the Hebrews, entitled to 
the same honor and obedience from her children as were 
due to the hither. No human code has thus sustained 
the mother’s honor and authority. 

In the Hebrew Church women enjoyed more freedom 
than men, because the women had the privilege of at¬ 
tending all the feasts and convocations if they chose, or 
they might stay at homo if this appeared to them their 
duty. The men were compelled to go up three times 
each year to worship before the Lord. 

Does not this prove that God, who knows the heart, 
saw He could trust the faith of the woman ? that she 
would worship him in spirit at home? but that man re¬ 
quired the aid of outward observances, in which he was 
compelled to join to strengthen his faith in the spiritual, 
or he would, inevitably, relapse (as Aaron did at Sinai) 
into the earthly, the idolatrous, the sinful? 

Many other instances of God’s favor towards woman, 
shown in the laws for His chosen people, might be cited 
if we had room ; all strengthening our propositions that 
the moral destiny of the world is in the keeping of the 
weaker sex ; and that woman is the conservator of re¬ 
ligious faith the world over, whether that faith be true 
or false. 

There is no record of an apostate or “ wicked” Hebrew 
woman ; the men who led the Church and people into 
idolatry had first broken God’s law of marriage by an 
alliance with heathen women. And that these heathen 
wives had such influence over their Hebrew husbands 
proves, conclusively, the stronger moral or spiritual 
power of the feminine nature, whether exerted in the 
cause of error or of truth. 

The religious influence of Hebrew women is always 
represented as conservative of their faith, until the men, 
or government in Church and State, were wholly given 
over to idolatry. Even then instances of faithful women 
are recorded who had sympathy with the chosen 
prophets of the Lord—as the widow of Sarepta, who for¬ 
got that she and her son wore starving while she fed 
Elijah ; and the woman of Shunem, who recognized and 
provided for Elisha. 

When the last stage of spiritual degeneracy had been 
reached, and Jerusalem was ripe for destruction, and 
the Old Covenant of Works, so often broken and dis¬ 
honored, was to be superseded by the New Covenant 
of Justification by Faith in Jesus Christ, then the wo¬ 
man’s soul was found ready to meet and welcome the 
Spiritual Church. Three Hebrew women rejoiced over 
the infant Saviour, each with a song of thanksgiving 
or a blessing of joy, while but ono Hebrew man came 
to do Him homage. At the Cross of Christ the pro¬ 
portion of His devoted followers was similar, three 
women to one man. Such has, probably, been tho dif¬ 
ference of numbers between the sexes who have, since 
that time, united with tho Church of Christ, voluntarily, 
and been true to the end. This we infer from the pro¬ 
portions of members iu our American churches—three 
women to one man. 

As, in the Old Dispensation, the Church of the Gospel 
was, iu its public ministrations and outward observ¬ 
ances, placed entirely under tho government of men. 
For this purpose the twelve had been chosen—or com¬ 
pelled—to follow Christ. He had tanght and prepared 
them for the service of founding His church. 

Women came to Christ of their own accord. Lovingly 
He received their ministrations, tenderly He soothed 
their sorrows, warmly praised their love, and faith, and 
works, naming one as worthy of a world-wide, memorifd ; 
confiding to their sex only His spiritual mi.ssion, and 
making women messengers of His will even to His chosen 
Apostles. 

Do we not find in these examples prooflhat Christ in¬ 
tended woman should have place, and name, and work 
in His Church ? 

The Apostles .seem to have thus understood Him. They 
employed women and publicly honored their piety and 
faithful services in the inspired record, left for the 
guidance of the Church in all ages. St. Paul was not 
ashamed to acknowledge his obligations to the help of 
women; he tells us of a Phebe, tho deaconess, and 
Priscilla, the instructress of Apollos in the doctrines of 


salvation ; of Philip’s four daughters—all prophetesses 
(or teachers of Christ’s precept.s), and many others we 
have not room now to name: while St. John gives an 
Epistle to that noble teacheress, the “elect lady,” whose 
children “walked in the truth.” 

Thus, for several centuries, woman held place, duties, 
and memorial in the Christian Church—but always un¬ 
der the direction of men. The zeal with which these 
women sustained the faith and labors of the Apostles 
and first missionaries was one of the greatest human 
elements of their success against heathenism. 

Wherever the Gospel was made known women were 
found ready to receive it. Queens became nursing mo¬ 
thers of the Church, and lovely maidens martyrs for its 
truth. The moral influence of women changed the wor¬ 
ship of the greater part of Europe from Heathenism to 
Christianity. 

Could this humble religious influence have gone on, 
unhindered, the world would, long ago, have become 
Christian. But the “enmity of Satan” prevailed over 
the spiritual in humanity. Woman was deprived of her 
offices and acknowledged influence in the church: she 
has been, for more than a thousand years, literally, a 
non-entity in its history—with ono only exception, 
“the Sisters of Charity!” 

The great benefits to humanity and to Christian cha¬ 
racter, conferred by this noble order of devoted women, 
have been acknowledged in an countries; but not till 
lately have any systematic efforts been made by Christian 
men to give tho women of Protestant lands similar op¬ 
portunities of doing good. The dawn of a brighter day 
has come. The churches iu Europe, particularly in 
Germany, are leading the way in re-establishing the 
order of Deaconesses. England is following the exam¬ 
ple ; and now our American churches*are taking counsel 
on this important question. 

If these papers “On Woman,” which we have pre¬ 
pared with great care and earnest hope of helping the 
good cause, have any influence in directing the minds of 
our reader.s to these subjects, we shall feel sure of their 
sympathy and approval. Our sick country needs the 
ministering services of its Christian daughters. How 
can this great benefit be permanently secured except by 
orgauizations which have Bible authority for their basis 
and government? 

The time is propitious. What inspiration declared, 
nearly three thousand years ago, concerning woman, 
will be verified on earth : “Strength and honor ai’e her 
clothing, and she shall rejoice in time to come.” 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTI-R TO THR EDITRESS. 

Mv Dear Mr.s. Halb : For us who believe in a Provi¬ 
dence that out of present evil educes future good, it is 
delightful to look on the bright side of this war, as it 
has shown some of the best traits of womanhood. 

Three years ago, our daughters seemed to be inevitably 
growing up idle and ignorant. Not for want of schools, 
not for want of employment. For schools there were, 
many and excellent; and for employment, it was pressed 
out of its natural sphere and range, and dubbed vulgar 
and beneath a refined age. Some girls knew Euclid, 
and all played the piano; but exactly not one could 
make a pudding, or write a receipt. A bride entered 
tho housekeeping state so ignorant as not to know 
whether a piece of meat ou the table was beef or mutton ; 
and I know one who said “ calfs head” was only good 
to throw away! Think of ihat, shades of departed 
grandmothers! 

In vain I have from time to time gently insinuated the 
habits of the young French nobility, and recommended 
the adoption of some of their culinary accomplishments ; 
in vain suggested that whatever mankind might think of 
fine reading and writing, no lover or admirer was the 
less ardent for some attention to his palate—always, 
mostly in vain, lectured' on shirts and collars. Nous 
avons changi tout cela. This is one good of the evil 
times. 

It would delight you to look in or meet at the sani¬ 
tary rooms once a week the bright faces of the young 
girls. To be sure, they began with stitching the sleeves 
into the neck of the blue woollen shirts ; but what of 
that? They make shirts now, and cut them too. Then 
the jellies they make; the comforts they have learned 
to contrive and produce for the absent loved ones ! All 
the inventions to solace and soothe the feeble ones ; oh ! 
it is beautiful to see the growth of helpful tenderness 
and self-sacrifice in the young girls of all ages. 


* See “Report made to the Convention of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania on organizing the Services of Christian 
women,” etc. Philadelphia: 1863>. 
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I don’t despair now of seeing a race of women worthy 
of'the name; thoughtful, energetic, useful women. 
Women who think of something in life be.>>ides singing 
and dancing, and who don’t end every song with a ‘‘ Ta 
ral lal la !'* for you will allow that was very much what 
we were all corning to. Not a corner stone for our 
palaces among our daughters ; not a wise son to make 
a glad father among our youths. 


ALUMNy-E AsSOCIATrOX OF THE WeSLETAX Pf.MALE COL¬ 
LEGE. Cincinnati, 1863.—There was a time when the 
advantages of education, founded on the solid branches 
of scientific knowledge, and graced by elegant accom¬ 
plishments, could only be obtained in the Atlantic cities. 
Young ladies were then sent to Philadelphia, New 
York, or Boston at great cost of money, and often 
greater cost of anxiety, from the most distant points of 
the Union. 

We are happy to know that, of late years, literary 
and educational institutions have been established at 
the West on a scale o*f liberality and excellence which 
now oft’ers to the people of each .section great advantages 
in the best culture and training for young girls; that 
which makes them intelligent, accomplished, and use¬ 
ful Christian ladies. 

Among these institutions the Wesleyan Female College 
holds a high position, and deserves to be greatly honored. 
The pupils are thoroughly trained as well as taught ; 
nothing seems to be omitted in the list of useful or liberal 
pursuits. Above all, the spirit of this seminary is, as 
such institutions should be, Christian, and the best of 
all knowledge is sedulously taught in such a tenderly 
faithful manner as to be seemingly impressed tWo every 
young heart that imbibes its purifying nurture. 

This college, as a distinguishing feature of its happy 
influences, has an “Aluninas Association,” promoting 
an affectionate union and sympathy among the young 
ladies, at the same time inciting them to excellence in 
their various studies, and binding them to a continuance 
of intercourse, if possible, and improvement during 
their whole career of life. Wo have before us a cata¬ 
logue numbering three hundred and sixteen members of 
this association, founded in 1852, of whom forty-one are 
married, and thirty-four have died. The members meet 
every year at Cincinnati, and celebrate their anniver¬ 
sary with music, poetry, and original literary contribu¬ 
tions. The tone of all their writings, whether solid 
essays or sprightly letter.s, bears the unmistakable im¬ 
press of true piety and earnest endeavor to be and to do 
good. Love, sisterly and heavenly love, is the prevail¬ 
ing beauty and perfection of their order. Long may it 
live and bear its fruit of goodness and happiness. 

Eugenie Be Guerin. —The Journal, poems, and letters 
of this gifted and pious French lady have lately been 
published, with a sketch of her interesting life. Joined 
to rare talent and intelligence, she had great force of 
character, with an extraordinary depth of affection ; 
“and all those under the control of a deep religious 
feeling,” says her biographei*. One affection only seems 
not to have been thus subject to reason; her love for 
her brother Maurice is a romance of deep, self-sacrificing 
feelings that nothing in life or fiction has ever surpassed. 
Thus she writes in her journal, which she kept sacred 
for her brother’s eye only. 

“ I find writing has become almost a necessity to me. 
Whence does itari.se, this impulse to give utterance to 
the voice of one’s spirit; to pour out my thoughts before 
God and one human being? I say one human being, 
because I always imagine you, Maurice, are present— 
that you see me write. In the stillness of a life like 
this my spirit is happy, and, as it were, dead to all that 
goes on up stairs, or down stairs, or out of the honse. 
But this does not last.” 

She has to go back to her domestic dutie.s, which she 
performs with the cheerfulness and readiness of a girl 
who had never had a thought beyond household occu¬ 
pations. We hope the book will be published this side 
the Atlantic. 

School for Young Girls.— Mrs. Schaffer, an accom¬ 
plished lady, has opened a school at 1037 Walnut Street, 
which promises to become an excellent training institu¬ 


tion in the elementary branches of an English education. 
Those who wish their young daughters carefully in¬ 
structed, would do well to try this school. 

To our Corresponpents.— These articles are accepted: 
“Look on the Sea” (the other poem declined)—“Faith 
and Sight”—“The Troubadour’’—and “Varieties.” 

The following articles are not needed : “The World’s 
Deceit”—“The Bridal Kiss”—“I’ll be Merry while I 
Can”-—“Old Memories”—“Upwards”—“Oh, Let Me 
Hope”—“The Great Conflict”—“Ellen Murdock’s His¬ 
tory”—“Blessings”—“A Summer Vacation” (too long) 
—“Vice” (the author can do better)—“Estrangement” 
—“The Fallen of our Battle-fields”—“A Great Prize”— 
“Roman Valor and American Bravery Compared” (best 
for a newspaper)—“ Anodynes are Poisons”—Art in its 
Best Development” (not finished)—and “The World of 
Fashion.” 


laltjj Jtprtnunt. 


The following sensible remarks are from an essay on 
the hardships of “Farmers’ Wives” in our country. 
Wo can give only a few paragraphs; but these may be 
better than medicine to some weary and almost de.spair- 
ing invalid wife, who must work on. Sympathy is 
curative. So read what is said by Dr. Hall, in his 
Journal of Health. 

farmers’ wives overtaxed. 

“Time, and money, and health, and even life itself, are 
not unfrequently lost by a want of proiftptitude on the 
part of the farmer in making repJtirs about the house in 
procuring needed things in time, and failing to have 
tho.se little conveniences which, although their cost is 
even contemptible, are in a mca.surG practically invalu¬ 
able. I was in a farmer’s house one night; the wife 
and two daughters were plying their needles industri¬ 
ously by the light of a candle, the wick of which was 
frequently clipped off by a pair of scissors. I asked the 
husband why he did not buy a candle-snuffer. ‘ Oh, the 
scissors are good enough!’ And yet he owned six 
hundred acres of fine grazing land.s, and every inch 
paid for. 

“ I once called on an old fifiend, a man of education, 
and of a family, loved and honored all over his native 
State. The buildings were of brick, in the centre of an 
inherited farm of several hundred acres. The house 
was supplied with the purest, colde.st, and best water 
from a well in the yard ; the facilities for obtaining 
which were a rope, one end of which was tied to a 
post, the other to an old tin pan, literally. The dis¬ 
comfort and unnecessary labor involved in these two 
cases may be estimated by the reader at his leisure. 

“ I know it to be the case, and have seen it on many 
Western farms, when firewood was wanted, a tree was 
cut down and hauled bodily to the door of the kitchen ; 
and when it was all gone, another was drawn up to 
supply its place ; giving the cook and wife green wood 
with which to kindl6 and keep up their fires. 

“There are thousands of farms in this country where 
the spring which supplies all the water for drink and 
cooking is from a quarter to more than half a mile dis¬ 
tant from the house, and a “pailful” is brought at a 
time, involving five or ten miles’ walking in a day for 
months and years together; when a man in half a day 
could make a slide, and with a fifty cent barrel could in 
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half an hour deliver, at the door, enough to last the 
■whole day. How many weeks of painful and expensive 
sickness ; how many lives have been lost of wives and 
daughters, and qooks, hy being caught in a shower be¬ 
tween the house and the spring while in a state of per¬ 
spiration or weakness, from working over the fire, can¬ 
not be known; but that they may be numbered by 
thousands will not be intelligently denied. 

“ Mauy a time a pane of glass has been broken out, or 
a shingle has been blown from the roof, and the repair 
has not been made for weeks or many months together; 
and for want of it have come agonizing neuralgias; or a 
child has waked up in the night with the croup, to get 
well only M'ith a doctor’s bill, which w'ould have paid 
twenty times for the repair ; even if a first-born had not 
died, to agonize a mother’s heart to the latest hour of 
life ; or the leak in the roof has remained, requiring the 
placing of a bucket, or the washing of the floor at every 
rain ; or the ‘ spare bed’ has been wetted and forgotten ; 
some visitor, or kind neighbor, or dear friend has been 
^placed in it to wake up to a fatal fever, as was the case 
with the great Lord Bacon.” 


Sihrarg Sutiffs. 


Owing to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 

From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

SIGHTS A-FOOT. By Wilkie Collins, author of “ The 
Woman in White,” ‘‘The Dead Secret,” etc. etc A book 
like this will bear frequent reprinting. It takes the 
reader to a part of England seldom visited by the tourist, 
and seldom mentioned by the novelist. Following the 
footsteps of the author and an artist friend, he gets 
glimpses of scenery whose very roughness and wild¬ 
ness give it a grandeur of its own, and meets people 
whose primitive habits and simplicity of character make 
them remarkable. The book is not a novel, but a truth¬ 
ful account of a genuine pedestrian tour. 

YALENTINE VOX: tlie Ventriloquist. His Life and 
Adventures. By Henry Cockton, author of “Percy Ef¬ 
fingham,” “Sylvester Sound,” etc. If one wishes to 
enjoy numerous hearty laughs, let him turn the pages 
of this book. The ludicrous scenes, the merry adven¬ 
tures, and the rich satires are, together, enough to add 
a hundred pounds to one’s weight, if the old adage, 
“ Laugh and grow fat,” bo true. 

THE TIGER SLAYER. A Tale of the Indian Desert. 
By Gustave Aimard, author of “The Prairie Flower,” 
“The Trail Hunter,” etc This book, we believe, be¬ 
gins a new series of the interesting stories of western 
life for which Aimard is so widely noted. The scene of 
the story is laid in Mexico, in the province of Sonora. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. No. 5 has been received. Price 2-5 cents. 
Everybody ought to purchase this. The pictures alone, 
independent of the history, are worth the money. 

From Frederick Leypoldt, Philadelphia :— 

SKIRMISHING. By the author of “Who Breaks— 
Pays,” etc. This is the third volume of Leypoldt’s For¬ 
eign Library, and fully sustains the reputation of this 
new enterprise. It is a quiet and pleasant story of 
English country life, 

VOL. LXVII.— 31 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. A Miscellany of Popular An¬ 
tiquities in connection with the Calendar, including 
Anecdote, Biography and History, Curiosities of Litera¬ 
ture and Oddities of Human Life and Character. Parts 15 
and 16 have been received. Price 20 cents each. We 
would not be without this work for throe times its price. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia:— 

HEAT CONSIDERED AS A MODE OF MOTION. By 
John Tyndall, F. R. S., etc.. Professor of Natural Phi¬ 
losophy in the Royal Institution. This book contains a 
course of twelve lectures delivered at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion of Great Britain in 1S62, the first seven of which 
deal with thermometric heat, and the concluding five of 
radiant heat. A more thorough examination of the sub¬ 
ject, in all its divisions and bearings, than this, can 
scarcely be conceived. There are numerous fine wood- 
cut illustrations of philosophical experiments. 

WAR PICTURES FROM THE SOUTH. By B. Est- 
van. Colonel of Cavalry in the Confederate Army. A 
history like this, written by one who, in the commence¬ 
ment of our present national struggle, took up arms 
with the Confederates, and yet who claims to view the 
subject from an independent point, “disposed to do jus¬ 
tice to both sides,” will excite the curiosity of all. Ho 
awards great praise to many of the Federal Generals, 
Ilis history begins with the secession of South Carolina, 
and continues to July 1, 1S62, including the Siege of 
Richmond. Appended are brief biographies of the more 
prominent genei-als on either side. 

THE HISTORICAL SHAKSPEARIAN READER. By 
John W. S. Hows, author of the “Shakspearian Read¬ 
er,” etc. This volume comprises the “Histories” or 
“ Chronicle plays” of Shakspeare, carefully expurgated 
and revised, with introductory and explanatory notes. 
It is expressly adapted for the use of schools, colleges, 
and the family reading circle. These plays have been 
especially selected, as being invaluable adjuncts to the 
study of English history, presenting, as they do, a truth¬ 
ful narration of events, drawn from accredited chronicles 
of the times, and vivid pictures of the manners, habits, 
and customs of the people. 

LIGHT. By Helen Modet. This is evidently the 
maiden efi'ort of its author, who discovers fiiir construc¬ 
tive ability, and who is to be commended for the excel¬ 
lent moral tone of her work. But though her characters 
are tolerably modelled, she has evidently studied most 
of their prototypes in works of fiction, and those not of 
the highest order of merit. The conversation is too 
stilted, and its would-be wit often sinks to foolishness. 

A MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR DOMESTIC AND 
PRIVATE USE. By George Upfold, D. D., Bishop of 
Indiana. This manual has been chiefly compiled from 
the “ Family Prayers” of the late Henry Thornton, Esq., 
of Clapham, England, such modifications being intro¬ 
duced as seemed desirous in an American edition. 

ELLSWORTH’S PRIMARY BLACK-BOARD CHART 
OF LETTERS. Wo have upon our table a black-board 
chart of letters belonging to Ellsworth’s New System of 
Penmanship. It seems well adapted for the use of the 
student. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

GERVASE CASTONEL; or. The Six Gray Poioders. 
By Mrs. Henry Woodj author of “East Lynne,” “Ver- 
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uer’s Pride,” etc. This more properly styled nouvelette 
bears the usual characteristics of Mrs. Wood’s works, 
and possesses the elements of a first class sensational 
novel. But it must have been written under disadvan¬ 
tageous circumstances of some sort. Both characters 
and incidents are hurried briefly over ; mysteries in the 
plot are left unraveled 5 and the whole reads too much 
like a hastily sketched plan for a larger and more meri¬ 
torious romance. 

PARLOIl TRICKS WITH CARDS. With seventy en¬ 
gravings. By the author of “ Book of Riddles and Five 
Hundred Home Amusements,” etc. 

BOOK OF FIVE HUNDRED CURIOUS PUZZLES. 
By the author of “ The Sociable,” “Parlor Tricks with 
Cards,” etc. Illustrated with a great variety of engrav¬ 
ings. These two books, the former of which contains 
all the tricks and deceptions with playing cards ever 
invented, and the latter numerous entertaining para¬ 
doxes, numerical and geometrical puzzles, etc., are both 
sources of infinite amusement in the home and social 
circles. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia;— 

AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry 'Kingsley, author of 
“Ravenshoe,” etc. This, without being an absorbing 
book, possesses a certain pleasing interest. Mr. Kings¬ 
ley has a stylo of his own, dashing, easy, sometimes 
almost too careless; yet full of vigor and freshness. 
Next to the hero Lord Charles Barty, Eleanor Hilton, 
old James, and dog Robin are the most interesting cha¬ 
racters. 

HOSPITAL TRANSPORTS. Compiled and published 
at the req^uost of the Sanitary Commission. This book 
gives, in the words of the actors, a brief account of the 
embarkation of the sick and wounded from the Penin¬ 
sula of Virginia in the summer of 1862. Most of the let¬ 
ters comprising the volume were written by Frederick 
L. Olmsted, Esq., Secretary of the Commission, the Rev. 
Mr. Knapp, Chief Relief Agent, and several ladies who 
were co-workers in the enterprise. When tho history 
of this war shall be written at length, this little book 
will give invaluable aid to its pages, and the earnest 
men, and the worthy imitators of Florence Nightingale 
will receive their due meed of praise. 

From T. 0. H. P. Burnham, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MY GOOD-FOR-NOTIIING BROTHER. A Novel. By 
Wickliflfo Lane. We know of no publishing house which 
displays equal discretion with this in its selections 
among foreign literature for American publication. Its 
issues are always of the highest order of literary merit, 
and are never deficient in moral tone. “My Good-for- 
nothing Brother” proves no exception to the rule. The 
hero and heroine are of course included among our fa¬ 
vorites in this book, and next rank Dr. Lansdale and 
Miss Patty Dove. Tho villain and his coadjutor are 
both very human in their sins, displaying none of that 
mysterious and erratic wickedness which romances so 
often describe. The arguments which tho book oflTers in 
favor of religious faith are worthy of the closest con¬ 
sideration. 

From Edson C. Eastman, Concord, N. H. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAIN GUIDE-BOOK. Third edi¬ 
tion. We regret that we receive this book at so late a 
date as to make its recommendation to tourists for the 


present year almost out of season. Tot those who have 
delayed their annual journeying to the cooler and not 
less beautiful months of early autumn will find it, if 
their destination be the mountains of New Hampshire, 
of great use to them. While others, to whom is denied 
this pleasure, will receive almost a recompense, and can 
indulge in a journey of the imagination without any of 
the troubles and expense of travelling, by a careful 
perusal of its descriptions of places and scones. 

From J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston:— 

FLOWERS FOR THE PARLOR AND GARDEN. By 
Edward Sprague Rand, Jr. Illustrations by John An¬ 
drew and A. C. Warren. Pp. 408. Tho lovers of flow¬ 
ers, and these should comprise all who love the beautiful 
in the works of God, will warmly thank the author of 
this charming volume. We have never seen a book so 
perfectly answering the design for which this is pre¬ 
pared—that of giving a practical knowledge of the best 
manner of cultivating flowers. It is more than a Treatise 
on the Floral Art: it is an Epic and History, a Director^ 
and illustrated Manual, all combined to improve the 
taste of the world in the care, culture, and love of 
flowers. 

“We would have flowers in every house, for their 
sunny light, for their cheerful teaching, for their insen¬ 
sibly ennobling influence,” says Mr. Rand. He is right. 
We hope his beautiful book will induce thousands of 
families to ornament their homes with these precious 
floral gifts of our heavenly Father, bestowed as tokens 
of His love and care for our innocent happiness. “ The 
rose of Sharon and the lilies of the field”—these are the 
flowers of the Old and the New Testaments of God’s Book 
of Nature. Who would not be better for studying tho 
flowers ? The book is fitted to become a standard work 
of the beautiful in Art as well as in Nature. 

THE DRUMMER BOY: a Story of the Burnside Expe- 
dition. By the author of “ Father Brighthopes.”* This 
book, while evidently written for children, will, we 
think, be found interesting in an uncommon degree to 
older persons. Its style is simple, easy, and attractive ; 
the author’s power is especially marked in the graphic 
and vivid descriptions of camp-life and battle which 
seem to point to a personal experience. As may be seen 
from the title-page, it is a story of the present war. It 
seems tho writer’s object to narrate in a manner attrac¬ 
tive to children the achievements of the Burnside Expe¬ 
dition. This is skilfully efiected through the medium 
of a personal narrative. The book is crowded with in¬ 
cident and adventure, but the plot is simple and easily 
condensed. Tho hero, Frank Manly, whose name well 
expresses his character, enlists, with the approval of 
his parents, in a Massachusetts regiment as drummer- 
boy for the company. The regiment, after drilling for 
some time in camp near Boston, is sent to Maryland and 
brigaded at Annapolis. It sails with Burnside to North 
Carolina, and plays a conspicuous part in the subse¬ 
quent operations. The account of the capture of Roanoke 
Island is too graphic and minute for any but an eye¬ 
witness. Throughout the book shows intimate know¬ 
ledge of tho peculiar life, habits, and temptations of a 
soldier, and tho exhibition of their influence upon the 
character of Frank and his comrades is true to nature 
and experience. The book will certainly gain among 
the children the great popularity it deserves. It is got 
up after the usual perfect style of Mr. Tilton’s publica¬ 
tions. The illustrations are by Barley, which is saying 
I their excellence is indisputable. 
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From Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. July, 1S63. 
Price $5 a year. 


Kuhn's S^rm-Cjjair. 


Godet for October, 1863.—Our principal plate in this 
number is “ The Sisters’ School.” We need say nothing 
of the engraving; that speaks for itself: but we call at¬ 
tention to the beautiful illustration story, commencing 
at page 320. What a chance for a publisher! to collect 
Godey’s stories with the illustrations. Perhaps we may 
do it some day ourselves. 

Our Fashion-plate! Well, our Fashion-plate, what 
can we say about it? Is it necessary to gild refined 
gold, or add a perfume to the violet ? We think not. 
But when a person has anything nice, does not he or 
she like to have it noticed? And what hints will be 
thrown out to draw attention to it. But we give the 
article itself for notice and criticism, not fearing the 
latter, because we know that we are correct, and that 
our fashions cannot be doubted. Like the king’s name, 
they are a tower of strength. 

Our next plate, “The Lesson on the Flageolet,” is a 
humorous and a very good one. 

To Correspondents. —We ask attention to our notice 
on second page of cover. We have just received a MS., 
but unfortunately the lady inclosed her letter in it, and 
we had to pay full letter postage, twenty-six cents’. 
Your letter must not be inclosed in the package, nor any 
private communication. What you want to say must 
be in a letter accompanying it, paying three cents postage 
on the same, and referring to the MS. you send, men¬ 
tioning the latter thus: “ I send you by same mail as 
this a MS. entitled-. I inclose a stamp for an an¬ 

swer to the letter, and also stamps for the MS. if it has 
to b6 returned.” Any postage unpaid on letters or MSS., 
say it is three cents, has to be paid double here, six 
cents. 

Marion n.4RLAND.— In this number we commence a 
new story by Marion Harland, which will be concluded 
in the November number; and in our December number 
will be found 

A CHRISTMAS STORY, BY MARION HARLAND. 

Many of our subscribers may have noticed an addi- 
tioual plate mentioned by the press, which they may 
think they have not received. It arises from this fact: 
We usually print a notice intended only for the press, 
and having some old plates remaining on hand from 
former editions, we have printed on the back of them. 

Next Year!— It may seem a long time to look for 
next year, 1864, but it is near at hand. We refer to it 
only to say, or rather indicate, what we have in pre¬ 
paration for 1864—something that our contemporaries do 
not dream of. In fact, they are always only dreaming, 
not acting. But we are on the alert, and we promise a 
rich year for those who subscribe for 1864. 

Poetry and Acrostic.s addi’essed to particular persons 
are only of interest to those to whom they are addressed, 
and had better be sent to those persons. 


Our Card Photographs. —Orders for our beautiful 
card photographs for albums come flowing in from all 
parts of the country. We are sending them off by thou¬ 
sands. They are of the best quality made, and give the 
highest satisfaction. See our advertisement on cover. 
The list there given comprises only a small selection 
from the catalogue, which now embraces between six 
and seven hundred subjects. This catalogue we send 
free on application. 

The taste for these exquisite miniature copies of por¬ 
traits, statuary, paintings, and fine engravings is steadily 
increasing. By means of the photographic art, yon may 
now procure brilliant copies, perfect in all the effects 
and details, of pictures and engravings which only the 
few could once purchase, and the price will be only 
nominal. Who may not now indulge his love of art 
and beauty ? 

“Clubs,” “Clubs.”—Now is the time to commence 
the organization of clubs. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the cheapest, because you get so much more for 
your money, and that so much better. Compare the 
Lady’s Book with any other magazine. See the quan¬ 
tity and quality; and remember, also, what our ex¬ 
changes so often mention, that it is “ an evidence of the 
good taste of a family when the Lady’s Book is seen 
upon the centre-table.” We hardly need say more upon 
this subject. Every one of any taste wanting a “ lady’s 
book” will subscribe for “Godey.” 

Youno Ladies* Seminary for Boarding and Day 
Pupils. —Mrs. Gertrude J. Cary, Principal, No. 1617 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The nineteenth session 
of this school will commence September 14th, 1863. 

The course of study pursued embraces the fundamen¬ 
tal and higher branches of a thorough English education. 
Particular attention is given to the acquisition of the 
French language, and a resident French Teacher fur¬ 
nishes every facility for making it the medium of daily 
intercourse. Mrs. Cary gives personal attention to the 
instruction of her pupils, aided by experienced lady 
teachers, and the best professional talent in the city. It 
is her constant endeavor to secure an equal development 
of body, mind, and heart, and the formation of habits of 
neatness and industry. 

Mrs. S. J. Hale, Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. J. 
Jenkins, D. D., Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D. D., Louis 
A Godey, Esq., Philadelphia ; Rev. J. N. Candee, D. D., 
Galesburg, Ill. ; Louis H. Jenkins, Jacksonville, Ill.; 
Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Adrian, Mich. 

Circulars sent on application. 

Penn’A. 

Two weeks ago I sent you $20 for the Lady’s Book. I 
now send you $10 more. When your Book has come to 
us once a month fora whole year, we become accustomed 
to it, and fond of it, and who could help it? When our 
husbands and fathers tell us, with long faces, that w« 
ought to deny ourselves something, as it is hard times, 
we never think of giving up the Lady's Book. We 
would rather fix up our old hoops, aud make them do 
another year, than deny ourselves the pleasure of the 
Lady’s Book. D. 

A WORK has just been issued by a Paris firm which 
cost £40,000 ($200,000) for thirty copies! It is the descrip¬ 
tion, with illustrations, of the coronation of the Emperor 
of Russia, and was ordered by him. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

We have neglected our usual chronicle of musical 
movements in opera, etc., during the summer. In fact 
there has been nothing, absolutely, to clironicle. With 
the return of fall and winter, however, we hope for a 
better state of things. Already the note of preparation 
is sounding, with the prospect of no less than four differ¬ 
ent opera troupes in the field—two Italian and two 
German. Carncross & Dixey have reopened for the sea¬ 
son at their Burlesque Opera house. 

The Musical Monthly .—At the request of many of our 
subscribers, wo are now publishing two numbers of the 
Monthly per month to complete the volume during the 
year, and to enable us to begin the new volume on 
the first of January. The eighth and ninth numbers 
are now ready, bringing the work down to September 
inclusive, counting in numbers regularly from January 
last. These two numbers contain a delightful variety 
of music, including songs and pieces by Glover, Theo. 
Oesten, Mac Farren, and other favorite composers. Each 
separate piece of music, it will be remembered, is orna¬ 
mented with a showy and distinct title-page, engraved 
expressly for the work. No other periodical has ever 
contained this costly feature, the value of which will be 
seen when the volume is completed and bound. Printed 
in the regular sheet music form, the Monthly is offered 
to piano-players as the cheapest and most desirable 
work ever published. The terms are but $3 00 per 
annum. Single numbers 50 cents. To those who have 
not yet seen the work, we will send any three numbers 
for $1 00. We would suggest numbers six, eight, and 
nine as best exhibiting the character and plan of the 
work. All subscriptions, etc. must be addressed to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post 
Ofiice, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music. —S. T. Gordon, New York, publishes' 
three beautiful new ballads by the always favorite 
Stephen C. Foster, There Was a Time, 25 cents, Larry’s 
Good-by, and Bring ray Brother back to Me, each 30. 
The Flowers aro Asleep in the Dew, a charming serenade 
by Fred Buckley, 25. Also a Union version of the famous 
Southern melody, Bonnie Blue Flag, 25. 

O. Ditson & Co., Boston, publish a beautiful Cradle 
Song, to words by Timothy Titcorab. Also, Roses Lie 
along the Way, sweet song by Porter; Morn is the time 
for Me, by Edw. L. Hime; The Village Bells Ring Mer¬ 
rily, charming bridal song ; I’m Corning Home to Die,^ 
by Ossian E. Dodge ; Kiss Me Once More, Mother, ballad 
by the favorite author of Annie Lisle ; The Cumberland, 
fine song and chorus to words by Longfellow ; The 
Volunteer’s Good-by, a touching melody ; and a spirited 
song and chorus. Corn is King; each 2.5 cents. 

Also, a spirited and playable Cavalry Quickstep, by 
Glover, 35 cents ; this is a fine composition. The Dew 
Drop, Polka Redowa, by Wari’en, 25. Domino Galop, 
arranged from Verdi’s Un Rallo by Coote, .3.5. Eldora, 
fine polka, 25. Masquerade Galop, and Light Heart 
Mazourka, each 25. Carol of the Mocking-Bird Schot- 
tische, a beautiful and showy piece for somewhat ad¬ 
vanced performers, 40. The new Nocturne by Brinley 
Richards, Alexandra, composed in honor of the wife of 
England’s future king, 35 cents. 

Price of the following, 10 cents each: Ingleside Ma¬ 
zourka, Lily-leaf Polka Schottische, Gilt Edge Polka, 
Rochester Schottische, Camp Polka. 

Any music in the Column we will purchase and for¬ 
ward to any address on receipt of price. Address 

J. Starr Holloway. 


Artificial Hair, which is now in such general use, 
must come from “somewhere.” Have you ever known 
how it is obtained ? Light hair all comes from Germany, 
where it is collected by a company of Dutch farmers, 
who come over for orders once a year. It would appear 
that either the fashion or the necessity of England has, 
within a recent period,' completely altered the relative 
demands from the two countries. Forty years ago, 
according to one of the first in the trade, the light Ger¬ 
man hair alone was called for, and he almost raved 
about a peculiar golden tint which was supremely 
prized, and which his father used to keep very close, 
only producing it to favorite customers, in the snme 
manner that our august sherry-lord or hock-herr spares 
to particular friends, or now and then, it is said, to in¬ 
fluential literary characters, a few m.agnums of some 
rare and renowned vintage. This treasured article he 
sold at eight shillings an ounce, nearly double the price 
of silver. Now all this has passed away, and the dark 
shades of brown, from France, are chiefly called for. 
Our informant, venturing boldly into a subject where¬ 
with ethnologists fear to tackle, delivers as his opinion 
that the color of the hair of English people has changed 
within the last half century, and that the great inter¬ 
course since the war with southern nations has deepened 
by many tints the predominating Saxon blonde of our 
forefathers. 

York City, California, June, 1863. 

Dear Sir : I am a constant reader of the Lady's Book ; 
indeed to me it occupies the place of refined female so¬ 
ciety in the California mountains, and I would recom¬ 
mend it to all bachelors who wish to keep their minds 
in good order until they again return home. W. D. 

Chestnut Street Female Seminary, English and 
French Boarding and Day School.—The twenty-seventh 
annual session will open Wednesday, September 9th. 
Particulars from circulars. Address Miss Bouney, or 
Miss Dillaye, 1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The Late Mrs. Colfax.— In the death of Mrs. Evelyn 
E. Colfax, widow of the Hon. Schuyler Colfax, of In¬ 
diana, a very large circle of admiring friends share, to 
some extent, the bereavement of her husband and family. 
Mrs. Colfax, though for years an invalid, and verging 
toward that “ undiscovered country” whence the most 
devoted love, the utmost medical skill could no longer 
withhold her, had spent several winters at Washington, 
and had formed acquaintances, which ripened rapidly 
into friendships, of which none was ever withdrawn 
from her. Finally her health failed so decidedly that 
she was removed last spring to Newport, R. I., in the 
hope that air and bathing would at least prolong her 
life, if they could not vanquish her disease. All was in 
vain; she sank steadily and irresistibly to the hour of 
her death, which occurred on Friday last, in the forty- 
first year of her age. Mrs. Colfax wa.s a native, and till 
her marriage a resident, of Argyle, New York, which is 
still the home of her father’s family. 

Club of $40 from Washington Territory:— 

Dear Sir: Inclosed you will find $40, subscription 
for^our most excellent and almost indispensable maga¬ 
zine. The greater part of us, having taken it for the 
last three years, feel as though a dear and valued friend 
was to remain with us another year at least. We wish 
you continued success in your most worthy enterprise. 

Mrs. L. B. 
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A FEW more of the dresses worn at a late Drawing¬ 
room reception of her Majesty. (Continuation of an 
article in the September number.) 

Mrs. Standish Standish .—Train from the shoulders of 
black taffetas imperial, trimmed with black and white 
lace; dress of black thulle and black glace, very ele¬ 
gantly trimmed, covered with tunique of superb antique 
guipure lace, looped up with agraffes of ribbon, fastened 
with diamonds. Coiffure of ostrich feathers; guipure 
lace lappet and diamonds. 

Mrs. Blackett .—Train and bodice of white velours 
epingle, trimmed with Brussels point lace and crimson 
tarlatane; petticoat of white glace, with white Brussels 
net, looped with crimson ribbon. Headdress of crimson 
roses, feathers, lace lappets; ornaments, diamonds. 

Mrs. Murray Hteionrt .—Train of white poult de sole, 
trimmed with thulle and bunches of variegated roses; 
dress of white poult de soie, trimmed with thulle, and 
tunic of Brussels lace. Headdress, plume and veil; or¬ 
naments, diamonds. 

Mrs. Constance .—Body and train of mauve glace silk, 
lined with white silk, and tastefully trimmed with 
blonde and ruches of ribbon; skirt of white moire an¬ 
tique, trimmed with ruches of ribbon festooned, and 
bouillons of thulle. Headdress, feathers, blonde lappets, 
and diamonds. 

3Iiss HaraJi Napier .—A simple but elegant dress, com¬ 
posed of corsage and train of rich white glace, orna¬ 
mented with ruches of thulle; petticoat of rich white 
glace, with ruches of thulle, and simply looped up with 
bouquets of waterlilies. Headdress, feathers and lap¬ 
pets; ornaments, pearls and diamonds. 

Miss Btnoart (Southwick).—Train and corsage of rich 
white glace, elegantly trimmed with bouffants of thulle, 
bouquets of white moss roses and forget-me-nots ; petti¬ 
coat of white thulle illusion, ornamented with bouillons 
of thulle over rich white glace. Court plumes, wreath, 
and veil; ornaments, diamonds. 

Miss Gertrude Stewart (Southwick).—The same. 

Mlss Llwdlyn .—Train of rich white glace, handsomely 
trimmed with bouillonnee of thulle and ruches of satin 
ribbon ; white court petticoat of white thulle bouillonnee 
over white silk slip; bouquet of lilies-of-the valley and 
jonquils. Coiffure of the same, thulle veil, and court 
plume ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Miss Freeland.—l!va.\n of white gros grain, elegantly 
trimmed with thulle eu festonset en noouds, interspersed 
with sprays of pink roses. Skirt of white glace, trimmed 
en carries with thulle aud noeuds of white satin ribbon ; 
tunique de thulle de Malines, looped with bouquets of 
roses. Headdress, wreath, plumes, aud thulle veil; or¬ 
naments, diamonds and pearls. 

Miss White glace jupe, trimmed en tablier 

with bouillons of gray aud white thulle ; train of gray 
glace trimmed round the edge with bouillons of gray 
and white thulle, aud bouquets of gray violets and white 
lilac. Headdress, wreath of gray violets and white lilac, 
feathers, and thulle lappets ; ornaments, pearls and dia¬ 
mond ear-rings. 

Miss Florence West .—The same. 

Miss Margaret Stewart .—Train of rich white poult de 
soie, garuis de bouffons de thulle, intermixed with bou¬ 
quets of white apple-blossom aud lilies-of-the-valley; 

etticoat of white glace, with thulle over dress, and 

ouquets to correspond. Headdress, feathers aud silver 
thulle lappets ; ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Miss Agnes Strickland.—Iro-iii of royal blue moire 
antique, lined with white gros; skirt of rich white 
glace, with double tunic of Honiton point lace, deco¬ 
rated with blue glace, ruches to correspond with the 
train, and looped above with three narrow goffered 
flounees niched with blue; stomacher of pearls aud 
pearl necklace. Headdress, feathers, pearl tiara, aud 
point lappets. 

Miss Garnett .—Train of rich white gros de Tours, ele¬ 
gantly trimmed with thulle and glace ribbon; corsage 
drape, ornamented with blonde and ribbon ; jupe of rich 
white glace, with skirts of thulle bouillonnee, and fast¬ 
ened on one side with a Louis Quatorzebow, aud wreath 
of green and silver, and bouquet to match. Ornaments, 
pearls. 

Miss Chapman .—Train of white poult de soie, trimmed 
with thulle and wreath of white convolvulus ; dress of 
thulle over glace, trimmed with ruches of thulle and 
sprays of convolvulus. Headdress, feathers and veil. 

Miss Macdonald Lockhart .—Train of green glace, 
trimmed with white aud bouquets of stephanotis ; dress 
of green thulle over glace, trimmed with white glace 
ribbon and blonde. Headdress, feathers and veil. 

Miss Cordelia Macdonald Lockhart .—Train of cerise 
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glace, trimmed with white and bouquets of stephanotis ; 
dress of cerise thulle over glace, trimmed with white 
glace ribbon and blonde. Headdress, feathers and veil. 

Miss Annette Train of white glace, trimmed 

with thulle and ribbon ; dress of white thulle and tar- 
latane over glace, trimmed with sprays of bluebells. 
Headdress, feathers and veil. 

Miss Pearfif/i.—Train of white glace, trimmed with 
ruches of pink glace; dress of pink and white thulle 
over glace, trimmed with pink ruches and white rib¬ 
bon. Headdress, plume and veil. 

Miss Waininan.—Tvz\n of white glace, trimmed with 
glace; dress of white thulle bouillonnee over white 
glace, with chatelaine and bouq^uets of pink oleanders. 
Headdress, feathers and veil. 

Miss Ma.rsde.n.—’Ira.in of white cristallise, trimmed 
with thulle ; dress of thulle over glace, trimmed with 
bouquets of hops and ivy leaves. Headdress, feathers 
and veil. 

Miss Forquhar. —Train of white glace, trimmed with 
thulle; dress of thulle over glace, trimmed with glace 
ribbon and white Bengal roses. Headdress, feathers 
and veil. 

Miss EuittnVe.—Train of Sevres blue glace, trimmed 
with white thulle and blush roses ; dress of white thulle 
over glace, trimmed with roses. Headdress, feathers 
and veil. 

Miss Watson 2Vi?/Zor.—Train of white glace, trimmed 
with thulle and blush hedge-roses; dress of thulle, 
with plaited flounce and tunics trimmed with wreaths 
of hedge-roses. Headdress, plume and veil. 

Miss Bouverie. —Body and train of rich w'hite poult de 
soie, trimmed with insertion blonde over Mexican blue, 
aud bouquets of corn-flowers; skirt of thulle trimmed 
with thulle and blonde over glace silk slip. Headdress, 
feathers, thulle veil, and wreath. 

Altox, Illinois. 

To THE Editors of Godet : At page 102, a subscriber 
wishes for information about paste. It matters not about 
the paste, what it is made of, providing that it adheres 
properly. But all persons who place scraps in a book 
should paste the edges’only / stiffness would be avoided, 
and the evenness of the leaves of the scrap book would 
be preserved. In doing this care is required not to omit 
any part of the edge, and about the eighth of an inch is 
wide enough to hold any scraps if the paste is good. 

B. T. 

Take tour own Paper.— We ask every one to take 
the paper published in his town or county. It is a duty 
you owe the publisher. This ought always to be done 
before subscribing for any paper or periodical out of 
your own State. 

It is proposed to modify the old English comedies for 
the American stage so that the favorite phrase of the pas¬ 
sionate paterfamilias to the ungracious son—“Zounds, 
• sir, I ’ll cut you off with a shilling!” shall read: “ I ’ll 
cut you off with a small piece of paper bearing portraits 
of the Father of his Country, and called postage cur¬ 
rency, or with two car tickets.” 

How TO Color the Photograph.— Messrs. J. E. Til¬ 
ton & Co., Boston, have just published a little manual 
on the art of painting the photograph, which is for sale 
at the bookstores, or will be sent by them, post-paid, 
for 10 cents. 

The same publishers are about publishing a capital 
story for the boys, by the author of “ FMher Bright- 
hopes.” It is to be called “ The Drummer Boy,” and is 
a true historical account of “The Burnside Expedition.” 
It will be illustrated by F. O. C. Darley, and issued in 
the Messrs. Tilton’s well-known attractive stylo. 

We call attention to the advertisement of Mrs. Cary’s 
School in this number. We can recommend it to our 
subscribers as an admirable institution. 
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FRUIT CULTURE. 

In no branch of fruit culture do "we find a more marked 
and decided improvement than in the quality and quan¬ 
tity of small fruits with which the markets of our prin¬ 
cipal cities are now supplied, and no other branch is so 
profitable; and it would surprise some of our distant 
readers were we able to give the quantities that are 
annually sold in the markets of Philadelphia. Among 
the 8raa:ll fruits, we include the strawberry, currant, 
gooseberry, raspberry, blackberry, and grape. 

One great advantage which they possess over any 
other fruit crop is the quick return of the investment. 
In planting a pear or apple orchard, years must elapse 
before there is any return, or at least sufficient to com¬ 
pensate for the mere labor of planting and cultivating 
the trees. Now with the small fruits, the return is 
almost immediate ; all the varieties enumerated, except 
the grape, will yield a partial crop the first year after 
planting, and in the second or third year they will 
come into full bearing, providing due attention is paid 
to the preparation of soil and cultivating. 

My object, in the present article, is simply to call 
attention to the advantages of small fruit culture, so 
much neglected throughout the country. How many 
patches of ground that are now allowed to run waste, 
overgrown with weeds and briers, might be made with 
a little outlay to yield an abundant crop of delicious 
and health-preserving fruit, adding so much to the 
comfort of all who partake of them, either in their fresh 
state, or when prepared as jellies, jams, cooling drinks, 
or made into wine. Their cultivation is simple, the 
main requisite being a deep soil, well enriched with de¬ 
composed manure. Our space will not admit of any 
detail as to management; for this we must refer to such 
standard authors as Downing and Barry on “ Fruit and 
Fruit Trees,” and Phin on “Grape Culture and Wine 
Making.” Our purpose is to give select lists of the 
latest and best varieties, such as we can recommend 
from our own experience as being the most productive 
and desirable for general cultivation. For the informa¬ 
tion of those interested, we have attached the prices as 
sold here. Orders for five dollars and upwards will be 
packed without any extra charge. Small packages can 
be forwarded by mail at the risk of the purchaser ; but 
no orders will be received for any amount under one 
dollar. We can furnish all the varieties enumerated, 
and recommend as the best time for forwarding and 
planting the months of October and November. 

Strawberry. Fi'encli's Seedling, new; the largest * 
variety ever introduced ; fruit of a bright scarlet color, 
fine flavor; plant of vigorous growth, and abundant 
bearer. Price of plants $2 per dozen ; 810 per hundred. 
We can also I’ecomraend Wilson s AVbany and Trioraphe 
de Gnnd', both are of large size, and great favorites in 
this market. Price of plants 50 cents per dozen; $1 per 
hundred. 

Currant. Large Red Didch; White Grape; Cherry, 
and VersaUlaise. 81 50 per dozen. 

Gooseberry. Houghton's Seedling. $1 60 per dozen. 

Blackberry. Dorchester, early; Lawton, very large. 

$1 per dozen. 

Raspberry. Philadelphia. This we consider the great¬ 
est acquisition in the raspberry line ever introduced; 
being remarkably productive, good size and flavor, and 
as hardy as an oak tree. The product of this variety 
has been estimated at two hundred bushels to the acre 
(see Gardener's Monthly for August). Price of plants 
82 50 per dozen ; 815 per hundred. 

Hornet. A French variety of immense size, and quite 
productive. 81 50 per dozen ; 810 per hundred. 

Brinkle's Orange is also productive, and a beautiful 
variety. $1 per dozen ; $5 per hundred. 

Neither of the last two mentioned is hardy, and re¬ 
quires protection during the winter. 


■ Catmoi-ssa is an everbearing raspberry, producing 
fruit from midsummer until late in the autumn. It is 
also quite hardy. Price $1 50 per dozen. 

Grape. We cultivate all the leading varieties, and 
can furnish genuine plants of the Delaware, Concord, 
Rebecca, Uniim Village, Diana, Clara, Maxntawney, 
Isabella, Catawba, Elsinboro\ Powell. Young vines from 
25 to 50 cents each. Strong vines for early fruiting from 
. one to three dollars each. 

Bulbous Roots. Orders are frequently sent out of 
season. Now is the proper time to plant all hardy 
bulbs, such as Hyacinth, ihe Tulip, Ci'ocus, Snowdrtp, 
Lily, Narcissus, Jonquil, Iris, Pceonia, Crown Imperial, 
etc. We have a large collection of all the choicest vari¬ 
eties. 

CatJilogues will be forwarded to all inclosing a three 
cent stamp. Address 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
327 CheMnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Literary Associations. —We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in anyway. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 

We would like our correspondents, ladies particu¬ 
larly, if they have any good jokes, to send them to us— 
about servants, or any thing else. There are many, and 
each one of our subscribers can contribute one. So let 
us have them. We would like a joke department; no 
old Joe Miller’s. We have an original copy of that 
venerable joker, but don’t use him. 

Change of Adi)RE.ss. —Very often we receive a notice, 
“Change my address to such a place.” This would be 
very well if we had only one subscriber, but as we have 
nearly 100,000, it would be as well if that self compla¬ 
cent person would say where the Book had been pre¬ 
viously sent; or, in other words, this would be the 
form:— 

Please send the Lady’s Book, formerly addressed to 

me at-city,-county. State of-, to-city, 

-county. State of-. 

A PUFFING wine-merchant having sent a sample of 
wine to the Earl of Derby, which he averred was a spe¬ 
cific for the gout, subsequently wrote asking for an 
order. The Earl replied; presented his “compliments 

to Mr.-, etc., and begged to say he had tasted the 

wine sent, 'bni—preferred the govt.''' 

An economical hint for the Secretary of the Navy. Let 
our sailors be taught to make their own stockings out 
of the “yarns” they manufacture. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the diflferent styles of Painting and Draw¬ 
ing taught in their book. Art Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will furnish, post paid, the book for $2 00. 

It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind. Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, 
painting, etc. etc. 

Good Friday this year fell on the 3d of April, the pre¬ 
cise day of our Lord’s crucifixion. This coincidence has 
only taken place once before in the present century, and 
that was in 1801. 
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JUVENILE LEPAETMENT. 


FAIRY TALE TABLEAUX. 

These scenes are arranged expressly for jnvenile per¬ 
formers, and are most of them descriptions of tableaux 
witnessed by the writer; the pretty scenes and cos* 
tumes* of the little folks making very effective pictures. 
The audience, after seeing all the scenes bearing upon 
one fairy tale, should be required to guess the story 
represented. 

TABLEAUX FROM “ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL LAMP.” 

Scene I. 1‘epresents the magician and Aladdin when 
the latter is about descending into the magic cave. The 
magician must wear a long white beard and hair; a 
high-pointed black cap, with a band upon which are 
cabalistic figures in gilt paper; a full robe of black, 
with similar figures just above the hem and on the belt. 
Aladdin wears au Oriental dress of dark blue stuff, and 
a cap of red cloth. The moment chosen is that of the 
incantation. Upon the ground is a pile of dry sticks, 
heaped as if for a fire; Aladdin kneels with a lighted 
taper, as if about to light the pile, while the magician, 
erect, extends his arms over the sticks. The fire should 
be centre of stage ; the magician behind it, facing audi- 
euce ; Aladdin left, profile to audience. 

Scene II. represents the mother of Aladdin cleaning 
the lamp In the centre of stage is a table, upon which 
are the antique bronze lamp and a cup of water. The 
mother of Aladdin, in an Oriental dress, is standing 
right of table, profile to audience, rubbing the lamp. 
Aladdin, left of table, facing his mother, has his hand 
raised in an attitude of terrified astonishment. Behind 
the table, facing audience, is the genius invoked by 
rubbing the lamp. Here is a chance for the boys. The 
head of the genius may be made of the lid of a bandbox, 
painted to represent a ferociously ugly human face, with 
a shock of black worsted hair. The body made of a 
broomstick with a cross-piece for shoulders. Drape from 
this a scarlet mantle. The legs are two boys, whose 
body and two legs represent one leg of the genius. A 
blue sack, open at the bottom and gathered at the neck, 
makes each leg of the trowsers, and the scarlet mantle 
must cover the boys’ heads. This form stands centre of 
background, facing audience. Aladdin seems fainting 
with fear; but the mother does not see the spirit she 
has invoked. 

Scene III. represents the sale of the wonderful lamp. 
In the centre of background is seated the princess, in a 
rich Oriental costume, before an embroidery frame. She 
has suspended her work, and is looking at the group iu 
foreground. The magician, with a coarse blue cloak 
over his magic robe, and a red cap on his head, is kneel¬ 
ing right of foreground. Upon the ground before him 
is a basket covered with a white cloth. One of the 
magician’s hands is on the handle of the basket: the 
other holds up to the slave a very shiny new brass 
lamp.t The princess’ slave, in an Oriental dress, stands 
before the magician, holding toward him the old lamp, 
her other hand extended to take the new one. 

Scene IV. represents the death of the magician. In 
the centre of stage is a table with fruit, cakes, and 
glasses upon it. On left side, profile to audience, is 
seated the princess, leaning forward, and looking eagerly 

* For these costumes, the pictures in illustrated fairy 
tale books are very good guides. 

t These lamps are easily made of pasteboard, covered 
with gilt and bronzed paper. 


at the magician, who is seated opposite to her. He has 
just fallen back, as if dead ; his hand, toward audience, 
grasping the cup which has contained the poison. En¬ 
tering the room, centre of background, is Aladdin. 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS AMUSEMENTS. 

Tlie Watchword. 

One of the company must leave the room whilst an- • 
other touches some article in her absence, which she is 
to guess on her return. She has been prepared a few 
minutes before, unobserved by the rest, with “the 
watchword,” by the player, who undertakes to ask her 
the questions on her entrance. This she does by point¬ 
ing to an object, and saying, “Is it that?” and as long 
as she continues that form of interrogation the other re¬ 
plies in the negative; but as soon as sho changes it to 
“Isit she replies immediately, “Tes,”as “f/iw” 

is the watchword fixed on. If the secret is not discov¬ 
ered in the first round, and a second one is requested, 
with a change of article touched, the puzzlers may con¬ 
trive to again, and still more, perplex their companions 
by making “ that" the watchword in the second instance. 

The Apprentice. 

She who begins must say she apprenticed her son to 
some trade, and only mention the initial letters of the 
first article he made or sold, and the other girls must 
guess the word. Whoever guesses rightly takes her 
turn. Thus: “I apprenticed my son to a confectioner, 
and the first things he sold were B. A. ;” whoever 
guesses “burnt almonds” may continue the game. 

Earthly and Heavenly Interest :— 

Ben Adam had a golden coin one day, 

Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 

Tear after year, awaiting him, it lay. 

Until the doubled coin two pieces grew, 

And these two four—so on, till people said, 

“ How rich Ben Adam is!” and bowed the servile head. 

Ben Selim had a golden coin that day. 

Which to a stranger a.sking alms he gave. 

Who went rejoicing on his unknown way— 

Ben Selim died, too poor to own a grave ; 

But when his soul reached heaven, angel.s with pride 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had multi¬ 
plied. 

My dear Mr. Godey: Knowing that you enjoy the 
joke of the present system of servnntism, I want to tell 
you the “ very last,” which I have just heard. 

A friend of mine advertised in the Ledger for a girl. 
She was called down to see a “lady who wanted to see 
the person advertised,” and went into the parlor. 
The lady wore a plaid silk, hand.some cloak, richly 
trimmed bonnet, kid gloves, and a thickly worked black 
lace veil down; carried an embroidered handkerchief, 
and mother-of-pearl card-case. She made a great many 
inquiries about the place, which were politely an¬ 
swered, as my friend thought she wanted to recommend 
somebody. At last she said: “ Well, I ’ll inquire and 
see if any better place offers ; if not, I ’ll come and try it. 
I’ll leave ray card, in case you wish to send me any 
word.” And throwing back her veil, disclosing a light 
mulatto^ she took out a card, courtesied, and left. The 
card was embossed, and written on it was—“ Mis^s 
Lavina, Lady Attendant, Laundry Department, C. H.” 
All of which is a true fact. 

In many of the sonfi-aaries for ladies in our country, 
Godey's is the only magazine allowed to be taken by the 
scholars. 
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COTTAGE m THE ITALIAN STYLE. 

Designed expressly for Godsy's Lady's Book hy Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect^ Philaddphia. 



PEKSPECTIVJS VIEW. 


The above building is in the Italian style of archi¬ 
tecture, and will be found to possess many desirable 
features. The plan is compact, airy, and easy of access 



to all its parts. For a physician, lawyer, or gentleman 
doing business at his residence, it will be found very 
convenient. If built of pointed stone work, suitable to 
its pretensions, it will cost, at Philadelphia, $7,600. 

First Story.—A porch, B vestibule, C office, D stair 
hall, E dining-room, F parlor, G kitchen, H scullery, I 
pantry, .T porch. 

Second Story.—^ roofs, L chambers, M bath-room, N 
Biair landing. 


Parties writing me for architectural iron-work, terra 
cotta, and other work and material from Philadelphia, 



will address Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, 702 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia. 

A TOUXG Max advertises in a Ne^ .Jersey paper for a 
situation as son-in-law in a respectable family. »Would 
have no objection, he says, to going a short distance into 
the country. 

How the Prince of Wales popped the question to the 
Princess of Denmark: “Please deign to marry me?’ 
And the fair Dane deigned. 
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A LETTER from Munich informs ns that Mr. Randolph 
Rogors’s gate for the city of Washington, which was 
cast at the great brass foundry, is now being exhibited 
to the public in the Bavarian capital. As this gate is to 
have a place in the great International Exhibition of this 
year, wo offer the following brief description of it: The 
gate comprises nine panels, four down each side and one 
crowning the top. The first panel represents Columbus 
before the Council of Salamanca, endeavoring (but in 
vain) to prove the existence of another hemisphere ; in 
the second he is seen taking leave of his friends, mounted 
on the mule purchased with the money given by Queen 
Isabella; in the third he is pleading his cause before the 
Queen and King Ferdinand; in the fourth he is seen 
sailing from Palos; in the fifth he lands at St. Salvador, 
and takes possession of the newly-discovered country in 
the name of the king; in the sixth he releases an In¬ 
dian maiden, and thereby gains the friendship of the 
Indians; in the seventh he enters triumphantly into 
Barcelona; the eighth and ninth panels depict his de¬ 
gradation and melancholy end. Rogers has marked the 
period of the discovery of the American continent by 
placing round the gate statues of the chief contempora¬ 
ries of Columbus—viz.. King Ferdinand and Queen Isa¬ 
bella, with Cortes, Pizarro, Balboa, etc. Between the 
panels are heads of writers on Columbus, among whom 
Robertson, Washington Irving, and Prescott are con¬ 
spicuous. 

What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orn6 
halls, canvas for working, etc. etc. 

A SCIENTIFIC lady, when a question turned on dyna¬ 
mics, asked the late George Stephenson, the celebrated 
engineer, “ What do you consider the most powerful 
force in Nature?” Said he: “ It is the eye of a woman 
for the man that loves her; for if a woman looks with 
affection on a young man, should he go to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, the recollection of that look will bring 
him back. There is no other force in Nature could do 
that.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-ofilce stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. S W. S.—Sent scissors by express, July 14th. 

Mrs. I. M. J.—Sent materials for dress 17th. 

Mrs. E. F. de L.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. Capt. W. C.—Sent box curls by express 17th. 

Dr. S. C. G.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by express 17th. 

Mrs. L. McV.—Sent box containing bonnet by express 
17th. 

D. du B.—Sent box infant’s wardrobe by express 17th. 

Miss F. G.—Sent box trimmings by express 21st. 


M. T.—Sent articles by express 27th. 

Mrs. T. C. M.—Sent netting needle .30th. 

Miss E. A. P.—Sent braiding cotton 30th. 

Miss M. S. M.—Sent lead comb 30th. 

Mrs. M. N.—Sent braiding pattern 30th. 

Mrs. W. G.—Sent hair pin 31st. 

Miss E. A.—Sent hair ring 31st. 

Mrs. C. C. L.—Sent stamped collar .31st. 

Mrs. E. S.—Sent hair ring August 4th. 

Mrs. M.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. M. McD.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Miss J. D.—Sent India-rubber gloves 8th. 

Miss T. V.—Sent hair ring Sth. 

Miss M. H.—Sent kid gloves Sth. 

E. L. C.—Sent pattern Talma Sth. 

Mrs. W. E. S.—Sent India-rubber gloves Sth. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent pattern Sth. 

Mrs. J. M. C.—Sent article Sth. 

C. E. H.—Sent slipper pattern by Adams’s express Sth. 
E, F.—Sent linen by Kinsley’s express 10th. 

M. B.—Sent hair ring 10th. 

Mrs. M. J. R.—Sent patterns 11th. 

G. E. R.—Sent hair ring 11th. 

C., Canada.—See page 195, Augu.st number. Cannot 
answer more definitely, unless you explain more fully. 

E. L_A dark spot appears on the skin where each 

hair has been removed. The receipt you mention does 
not prevent the hair from returning. 

We have been frequently asked for Depilatories to re¬ 
move hair. The following answers we copy from an 
English work, simply adding that we have always re¬ 
fused to furnish any receipts for removing superfiuous 


air:— 

“ A sister of my own, annoyed at the roughness of her 
,rms, was tempted to use a preparation much advertised, 
nparently efiicaciously; but, after a lapse of several 
nonths, the down reappeared thicker and more uu- 

^^‘^We k^ow of no simple remedy for destroying super- 
luous hair. It may be burned off the arm by ihejtnme of 

“ It not unfrequently happens that depilatories are 
lernicious or dangerous, but if the opinion of one who 
las had no practical acquaintance with any prepara- 
;ion of the kind is worthy of attention, from many re¬ 
marks that have reached me, lam inclined to believe 
;he least harm likely to accrue to the user is tho increase 
3 f the defect it essays to remedy.” 

Now, after the above, we hope no one will ask us for 
X depilatory, for most certainly wo will not furnish it. 

Bertha.—We invito communications from our readers 
on all and every of the topics likely to interest. No 
charge is made for inserting receipts, as our object is to 
be useful, and to spread such knowledge as may be of 
interest and value to ladies. 

“ Lilia” is not satisfied with the color of her hair, “ it 
is getting so dark ;” and “Rosa D.” wants to make her 
hair “wavy.” “Helena” wishes to enamel her fiice, 
and “Freckles” to remove what she has adopted as her 
signature. Nobody is satisfied. One is so stout that she 
“feels quite awkward another, who would, perhaps, 


that she is “ unlike any one else.” Now, as Mrs. Brown 
says at the play, “we don’t hold” with hair-dyes or 
cosmetics—the hair and skin are irreparably injured by 
their use—and we have no sympathy with those who 
attach over-much importance to their •personal appear¬ 
ance. It is quite right that every woman should look 
as well as she can; but dyeing the hair, daubing the 
face, or resorting to any other artifice, defeats its own 
end—it spoils the real beauty of a handsome woman, 
and makes an ugly woman ridiculous. 
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Cljcinistri} f0r tijf f ointg. 


LESSON XXIII.— {Concluded.) 

C85. The blowpipe^ as used in glass-woi'ldng. —For 
this purpose, the best flame is that furnished by an oil 
or tallow lamp ; but the spirit-lamp is more convenient, 
and answers the greater number of useful purposes. 

586. The oporator will now require free play of both 
his hands; hence the blowpipe must no longer he held 

in a horizontal but a 
vertical plane, its bend 
resting on the ridge of a 
spirit-lamp collar, thus. 
And now will be evi¬ 
dent the use of winding 
cord around the blow¬ 
pipe at one end. Were 
the cord not there the 
blowpipe would slip. 
Some persons use a kind 
of fork in order to support the blowpipe and prevent its 
slipping. Such a contrivance is a positive disadvantage, 
preventing those little adjustments of the instrument 
made intuitively, and which are so desirable. It is not 
desired that the blowpipe should be fujced, but lightly, 
delicately balanced. 

587. Golden rides in glass-blowing.— work on a 
dirty tube; neverabruptly thrust a tube into, nor remove 
a tube from the blowpipe flame ; never hold a tube mo¬ 
tionless in the dame, but rotate it constantly ; never 
attempt to blow a bulb whilst the tube is in the dame ; 
and never, on any consideration, throw down a tube 
because you chance to have touched it in a hot part; 
rather burn your fingers than break your apparatus ; a 
slight scorching of the finger-ends is rather an ad vantage 
than otherwise, producing a certain thickening of skin, 
which enables an operator to touch hot things with 
comparative impunity. 


It is by no means easy, but may be eflTected at two or 
three operations by the sweeping motion of a wet slip of 
wood, thus— 

Wet wood and cold 
metals can be brought 
into contact with fused 
pasty glass with impu¬ 
nity, but not in con¬ 
tact with hot solidified 
glasss. 

589. The tube not finished is a test-tube ; perhaps you 
would like to make its end flat. This is most easy. 
Bring it to the pasty state, and press it quickly on a 
metal plane—say the blade of a knife. Perhaps you 
would like to form an inverted end, such as we see in 
the so-called pint and quart bottles. This is most easy. 
Bring the end to a pasty condition, and apply suction 
by the lips. Lastly, a bulb may be required ; for which 
purpose fuse not only the end, but also a portion of the 
side; then remove the tube, and blow rapidly yet gradu¬ 
ally, otherwise the bulb will expand to an uudesirable 
size, or it will be scarcely thicker than a soap-bubble. 

590. The next point in glass-working consists in 
learning how to bend a tube. Tyros at the operation 

generally eflect a bend of this 
kind, a result which depends 
on two on three circumstances, 
such as the too limited extent 
of tube softened, and the two 
rapid application of bending 
force, and, more than all, on 
the omission of pressure, applied before the bending 
operation. This pressure consists in forcing gently each 
extremity of the tube inwards on the fused middle, by 
which means the fused portion becomes thickened. 
This pressure should not only be applied before the 
bending is commenced, but even during that process ; 
and remember that a good bend can seldom be effected at 
one heating. The operation must be frequently repeated. 





588. Take a piece of English flint-glass, about the fol¬ 
lowing diameter and 
thickness; apply the 
outside part ofa spir¬ 
it-lamp blowpipe 
flame in the middle, 
balancing the tube 
between the two bends, and continually rotating. Then 
pull, still under rotation, and generate a small tube be¬ 
tween the two large pieces; to whatever length ex¬ 
tended it would always be a tube. Apply a small jet at 
the point a, and revolve the two pieces in opposite 




directions, by which 

- means the capillary 

__ tube will be closed. 

Continue applying a 
very fine jet at the point n, until the glass point recedes 
to a in diagram the second. To get rid of the fresh bead 
a. is not easy for a beginner. Nbt a bad plan consists in 

dextrously snapping it off by ^ ___ ^ 

means o^ pair of scissors. 

The operation just concluded ' ^ 

of closing a tube is one of the most common in glass¬ 
working. If you can succeed in expanding the open 
end and forming a rim 6, you are a clever glass-worker. 




NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
Jewelry, miUinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

(Wders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No or del' will be attended to unless the money is first 
re.ceived. Neither the Editor nor Piibltshei' will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Press 
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goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
CaldweU’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considei’ed final. 


BESCEIPTION OP STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOE 
OCTOBER. 

Fiff. 1. Dress of a light golden cuir-colored silk. The 
skirt is edged with a box-plaited ruffle, and above it is a 
row of black guipure lace. Rows of guipure insertion 
are arranged en tablier up the front of the skirt, and in 
bands and pointed devices round the skirt. The corsage 
is made with points in front, and a square jockey at the 
back. The sleeves are cut with an elbow; and both 
sleeves and corsage richly trimmed with guipure inser¬ 
tion. A narrow fluted rufi* is round the neck of the 
dress, fastened in front by a clerical bow. The hair is 
arranged over a roller in front, and ornamented with a 
scarlet velvet bow. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of Irish poplin. The skirt is 
trimmed with narrow ruffles of pinked silk, the exact 
shade of the dress. These ruffles are about three-quar¬ 
ters of a yard long, and arranged slanting on the skirt; 
each ruffle is headed by a fancy trimming formed of 
narrow black velvet, and finished oflT at the top by a 
bow of narrow velvet. The corsage is low, and made 
with a bertha, trimmed to match the skirt. The guirape 
and sleeves are of embroidered French muslin, finished 
with muslin rufi’s. The hair is rolled in front, and ar¬ 
ranged in a waterfall at the back, tied with a blue rib¬ 
bon. A broad plait encircles the hood and fastens be¬ 
neath the waterfall. 

Fig. 3.—Child’s dress of white pigu^, embroidered 
in white and red, and trimmed with a box-plaited trim¬ 
ming of scarlet worsted braid. The dress is low, and 
with short sleeves. The guimpe is of fine French rausjin. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of black alpaca, trimmed with crimson 
velvet cut in leaves, and arranged as a bordering above 
the hem of the skirt and round the jacket. The sleeves 
are cut with an elbow, and trimmed with velvet and 
drop buttons to match the waist. The hair is parted on 
one side, and arranged in a braid at the back. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of lavender silk, with a narrow 
fluting on the edge of the skirt. The overskirt is of a 
rich black silk, cut in deep points, trimmed with thread 
lace, and headed by a narrow bugle trimming. The 
corsHge is made in one piece, although it has the appear¬ 
ance of a black jacket over a lavender silk waist. It is 
trimmed with black lace, which forms a jockey at the 
back. The hair is dressed in rolls and puffs, and orna¬ 
mented with flowers. 

Fig. 6 .—Visiting dress of a rich green silk. The skirt 
is cut a half yard short, deeply pointed, and trimmed 
with narrow velvet. Under this skirt is fastened a deep 
flounce, set on with a little fulness, and very elegantly- 
braided with black velvet. The corsag^e, sleeves, and 
sash are braided to match. 

Fig. 7.—Dress of Marguerite colored poplin, trimmed 
with a thick silk cord of the same shade as the dress. 
The corsage is novel, and made to represent a jacket. 

It is trimmed with narrow cord and buttons. The hair 
is arranged over a roller in front, and falls in a chignon 
or waterfall at the back. 


FRENCH CORSAGE. 

{See engravings^ page 303.) 

This corsage is made with a moderate point in front 
and deep jockey at the back. The material is black silk 
trimmed with guipure lace. It is worn over a fine 
tucked French muslin waist, with short puffed sleeves. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

With this month the display of fall novelties com¬ 
mences, and the fashionable world is again plunged in 
the ever-important subject of dress. Our stores are 
opening a multitude of charming tissues, and our milli¬ 
ners aud dressmakers are again racking their brains to 
devise pretty novelties for the fall. 

Bonnets have not yet undergone any change in shape. 
The Marie Stuart still prevails; and most of the trim¬ 
mings are arranged to droop over the face. Few dress 
bonnets have appeared ; most of the bonnets yet seen 
are straws, tastefully trimmed with feathers and velvet. 
Black and maize, black and coral, and black and a 
rich blue, are the favorite combinations. The new 
color, called BU de Tttrq^de, a rich shade of yellow, 
contrasts charmingly with black. Branches of pine, 
with small cones, are now substituted for the grasses 
and grains worn during the summer. A novelty is the 
Bohemian straw, which is dyed of a bright yellow, aud 
when trimmed with ribbon to match, mingled with 
black lace and buttercups, is exceedingly stylish. 

The dressmakers are in despair for a new style of 
bodice; but, alas! it has not yet appeared. All they 
can do is to change the style, by the dilferent arrange¬ 
ment of trimming. The Postilion bodice with its swal¬ 
low tail basque, with two points or square ends in 
front, the vest style, the corsage with three points at the 
back, and four in front, are all being made, though far 
from novel. 

Double skirts and tunics will be worn. This last is 
somewhat novel. The upper skirt and body are in one, 
the same as an Empress dress. The skirt is quite long 
at the back, and slopes very suddenly to the front. 
This style of dress is generally trimmed with chenille 
fringe, which is one of the richest trimmings of the sea¬ 
son. Silk fringes of all kinds and widths will be very 
much worn. Feather fringe is very beautiful, also the 
Thibet fringe—a most elegant soft kind of fur, very light 
and graceful. It is about three inches long, and mounted 
on a hooding of white silk braid. 

Dresses are made very high In the throat, aud in order 
to make the collar set well a small straight band is 
sewed round the neck of the dress. 

Skirts are mostly cut en trains; that is, the back 
breadths are cut very long, and sloped at the bottom to 
suit the side and front breadths. This gives the skirt a 
graceful sweep, and is decidedly prettier than lengthen¬ 
ing from the upper part of the skirt. 

We cannot help remarking, en passant, on the shape 
of crinoline. It is worn now perfectly flat on the hips, 
and all the fulness thrown at the back. For outdoor 
wear, the skirt should have a small train, and for eve¬ 
ning a large train ; but always without any fulness on 
the hips. 

Silks have come out this season of particularly rich 
quality. Gros grains are the favorites, aud black con¬ 
tinues more in vogue than ever. Black silks are being 
made up with contrasting colors, such as the different 
shades of Russia leather, hazel, gray, maize, blue, and 
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white. This style of dress is, iu our opinion, the rich¬ 
est and most distingue a lady can wear. Plaids of all 
sizes, and of the richest colors, with moires and chendeSy 
are among the new goods. 

The rage for fluted trimming still continues ; and to 
those who object to it on account of its losing its folds 
from dampness, we would suggest that Mme. Demorest 
has obviated this difficulty by an ingenious little contri¬ 
vance. We believe it is by the insertion of a very deli¬ 
cate wire, which keeps the trimming perfectly iu shape. 
An extremely thick cord, matching the dress in color, is 
frequently placed above the braid ; sometimes perfectly 
straight round the skirt, and sometimes twisted or 
arranged in a fanciful design on each breadth. 

From the tasteful hands of Mme. Demorest, we have 
already seen some very good and eflective styles which 
possess both the charm of novelty and elegance. The 
first was a promenading costume. The material Alex¬ 
andra cloth of the darkest shade of mode color, made iu 
a suit, consisting of a dross and casaque. The casaque, or 
basquine, was shaped to the figure, but not closely, and 
rounded off from the front, deepening behind until it 
reached two-thirds the length of the skirt. The trim¬ 
ming was leather-colored velvet, put on iu pointed 
straps, finished on each edge with a quilling of mode- 
colored silk. The suit was trimmed to match, and even 
the bonnet, boots, and gloves intended to wear with it 
were of the same colors, which contrasted charmingly, 
and formed a very quiet but reclierchi promenade dress. 

These uniform costumes, of which we spoke in our 
last Chat, will be much adopted during the fall and 
winter. It is^TTTff^tty style, but of which one tiros 
soon, unless a person has a variety of suits, and then it 
is exceedingly expensive. In some cases square shawls 
of the same material as the dress, and trimmed to match, 
are substituted for the Talma, or casaque ; but they do 
not seem to be greatly in demand,-and never for young 
ladies. 

Another dress was a very ri*h black gros grains silk, 
ornamented in quite a novel manner. The decorations 
consisted of diamond-shaped blocks of black velvet em¬ 
broidered in the centre in a light leafy design, with silk 
and jet, surrounded with guipure ia.ee. These were 
united to form a border round the bottom of the skirt, 
and also ornamented the waist and ^evos. 

A robe of very light gray taffetas, superb in quality, 
was ornamented with a narrow festooned volant, which 
deepened in the centre of each festoon, and was fastened 
at each point by a flat bow of ribbon without ends. The 
volant was edged with narrow guipure. The bodies 
were in all cases plain and very high ; the sleeves nearly 
tight, and shaped to the arm. 

A pretty design among the fall sleeve patterns was a 
puff, or a frill, setjnto the back of the sleeve, reaching 
several inches above, and terminating several inches 
below the elbow. 

There is nothing new in the form of headdresses. 
The two most popular styles are the coronet and the 
spray of flowers at the side of the head. All flowers 
are now mounted on gutta percha, which gives the ap¬ 
pearance of natural stems, and makes them more pliable 
than the old-fashioned wire mountings. Bows of rib¬ 
bon, velvet, and lace are frequently substituted for the 
spray of flowers. This style, we may say, is universal, 
and adopted both by young and married ladies. 

3Iany of our belles are weaving natural flowers 
among their tresses. It is a Spanish fashion, and very 
beautiful. Still natural blossoms are so frail that, unless 
constantly renewed, but few will retain their freshness 


during an evening. We think, therefore, we prefer the 
imitations of nature, as they can scarcely be detected 
from the originals, and are decidedly more economical. 

We learn from our Paris correspondent that a noted 
French artificial florist has introduced small oranges 
into bridal wreaths, to overcome the heavy effect of the 
orange blossoms and buds only ; green, it is said, not 
being admissible in bridal wreaths. We have as yet 
seen nothing of the kind ; therefore, cannot recommend 
them. Indeed we do not like the idea at all. We think 
nothing can be prettier than orange blossoms with their 
rich glossy green leaves mingled with sprays of the 
pure and graceful lily of the valley. Green must neces¬ 
sarily be introduced into a bridal wreath to relieve the 
white; otherwise it is exceedingly tame. Daisies are 
being substituted in Paris for the lilies ; but we consider 
pendant flowers the more graceful. The back hair is 
generally arranged in a waterfall, frequently tied with 
a bright ribbon or velvet. Bunches of braids are also 
caught up iu the same style. 

For married ladies the Marie Stuart cap is being re¬ 
vived, and is generally a becoming coiffnre. 

A novelty iu the way of a sash has just been intro¬ 
duced for a muslin dress. A belt is worn round the 
waist, and then a long scarf of muslin is knotted and 
fastened at the back. The sash is scalloped all round, 
and the ends are slashed with three rows of slit.s, 
each about one inch and a half long, and one finger 
apart. Through these slits velvet or ribbon is run ; 
and the ends of the ribbon, instead of being fastened 
under the scarf at the edge, are cut in fish-tails, and 
stand out. The first row of slits, or slashes, slant from 
right to left; the second row from left to right, and the 
third and last row the same as the first. This is really 
very pretty and effective. 

The other style of sash is either fastened on the left 
shoulder and tied midway down the skirt under the 
right arm, or else encircles the waist, and is tied mid¬ 
way down the skirt at the back. 

Wraps are now a matter of no small perplexi ty. There 
exists such a variety of styles, that it is difficult to know 
w.hat to select. The ever-fashionable India shawl, one 
of the most graceful and convenient wraps, now appears 
on all the promenade.s. In no one article is there such 
a variety of quality and style. They are to be had at 
Stewart’s of all prices, from the convenient little wrap 
of $50 to the marvel at $2000. 

Blue cloth mantles are very much worn by misses 
and children. They are generally trimmed with black 
or white. 

We will note a few of the numerous styles for black 
silk mantles. There is the loose paletdt, trimmed all 
round with a double ruching ; the outer one black, and 
the inner one scarlet or blue silk. These are principally 
worn by young girls. Then there are casaques, which 
reach to the knee in front, and much longer iu propor¬ 
tion at the back. They should be cut to follow and de¬ 
fine the outlines of the figure, without fitting it too 
closely. They are trimmed in a variety of ways ; but one 
of the prettiest is to have small loops of black and white 
velvet, about one inch wide arranged round the neck, 
down the outside of the sleeve, and all round the skirt. 

Talmas and circles are also much worn, trimmed with 
laces, gimps, feather trimming, chenille fringe, ruches 
of cuir-colorcd silk, and stamped leather trimming. 

Cloth wraps are also made up in a variety of new 
styles. Among the most effective are the Spanish, which 
are caught up in graceful folds, and fastened on the 
shoulder. Fashion. 
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INSEETION FOE SKIRTS. 



THE POMPEIAN CLOAK, 

(^Front view,) 



This comfortable wrap is made of black cloth, and trimmf'd with bias black velvet and a lipavy crochet ornameat 
at the back. The cape forms the sleeves, leaving the front plain, and giving it the appearance of a .‘<ack 
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EMBROIDERY. 



THE POMPEIAN CLOAE!. 

{Back view.) 
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THE MASETTO WEAP. 
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THE BALUERINO. 



32* 
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This is ono of tho prettiest styles of winter walking sack. It is made of a dark blue velvet cloth, and trimmed with black silk, sot on in box plaits, and black volvct buttons. 


THE CLEAVES CLOAK, 
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This cloak is made of hlack velvet, and trimmed with a very heavy crochet passementerie and twisted silk fringe. 


















THE PESOTA 
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This fancy sacquo is very suitable for a Miss. It is made of a dark culr-colored cloth, trimmed with a fancy velvet and silk 





THE DARRO. 



[Prom the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Yoigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 


The brilliant colors in which pardessns are now so popular afford the opportunity to have the ornaments with 
which they are decorated strikingly conspicuous. The circular illustrates one which can be made in any color 
desired—crimson, blue, white, black, etc. etc., at the choice of the wearer. For carriage, or festive occasions, 
especially the latter, when in white cloths, with the jieur <ie lis in light blue velvet applicjiir\ with silver braid, or 
in royal purple and gold embroidery, the effect is peculiarly elegant. For street wear, the same pattern is made 
in black or quiet colored cloths, with black velvet applujut, and braided, for those who do not desire such gay 
colors in garments. 
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EMBROIDEEY. 











BRAIDING PATTERN. 



POLISH DRESS AHD LOUIS XIV. COSTUME. 



Srhertfth:”^!^ cSp’a Jlot, bordLVd“;i.1:'rk„l'-d;;t-S'a'ZS 

The Louis XIVth costume consists of a petticoat of 'nrbite satin, with a lace flounce on the edjre of the skh-^ 
overdress is a very rich pink satin, trimmed with roses and quillings of silk. The hair is powderel and dressed with a 
email wreath on the left side of ihe head. ^ * oresaea witn a 
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BEAIDING PATTEEN, 



A EOMAN GIEL. 


A GEEEK GIEL. 



A Roman Girl .—The lower skirt is of salmon-colored silk, with two hands of black velvet edcrinff it. The corsage 
and upper skirt is of purple lined with mauve. The skirt being turned back in front shows the light lining. The apron 
and fichu are of worked muslin. The coiffure is of white muslin, ornamented with loops of purple and salmon ribbon. 

A Greek Girl .—The lower skirt is of scarlet material, edged with gold. The upper skirt of a pale amber color, con¬ 
fined at the waist by a gold belt. The small velvet corsage is of green or black velvet, bordered with gold ; it is worn 
over a full white muslin waist, with long square flowing sleeves. The scarf is of scarlet cashmere. The coiffure ia 
coniposed of gold chains and beads. 
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INITIAL LETTERS FOR IffARKING. 



GLASS BEAD MAT. 



This Mat must be begun from the centre A at the bottom, and worked upwards, by placing 1 dark 
red bead in the middle of the thread; then take 2 light green, one on each needle ; then pass both 
needles through 1 light green, then take 2 black, 1 black, 2 black, 1 light green, 2 dark red, 1 light 
yellow, 2 light yellow, 1 dark yellow, 2 dark yellow, 1 dark yellow, 2 light yellow, 1 dark yellow, 2 
dark yellow, 1 dark yellow, 2 dark yellow, 1 black, 2 black, 1 black, 2 white, 1 light red, 2 dark red, 
1 dark red, to the centre ; then work forward as before directed, and diminish according to pattern^ 
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DRESS TRIMMING. 


CONSISTING OF LACE INSERTION AND NARROW RIBBON. 



This consists of lace insertion and narrow ribbon or ribbon velvet, folded at equal distances, 
80 as to form the pattern very clearly represented in our illustration. A white muslin skirt, 
trimmed round the bottom with black lace insertion, and mixed with a bright colored ribbon, 
would be extremely stylish. To make the trimming easy to do, the design might be traced on a 
broad piece of ribbon, and the materials run on. This band could then be easily put on the skirt, 
and the skirt would not be so much tumbled as if the trimming were made on the dress in the 
first instance. 
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COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FOR GODEY’s LADY’S BOOK, 

By JAMES M. STEWART. 


Andante. 
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LEAH MOORE’S TRIAL. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 

(Concluded from page 319.) 

[Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Louis A. Godey, in the clerk’s ofi3lce of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER III. 

I HAVE been thu.s minute in my description 
of the scenes immediately succeeding Charles 
Moore’s return to his home, both because they 
were my initial lesson in the knowledge of the 
true state of affairs in the household, and be¬ 
cause they will best convey to the reader a 
conception of the many links—no single one of 
which was worthy of serious notice, that yet, 
taken altogether, formed a chain whose griev¬ 
ous weight was bowing my poor friend’s heart 
and soul to the dust. It would be derogatory 
to my self-respect were I to trouble myself to 
assert that I never, by look or word, intimated 
to Leah aught concerning the picturesque tab¬ 
leau I had broken up on that night. I fancied 
that Mr. Moore appreciated my discretion and 
was grateful for the same, for his treatment of 
myself was, in every respect, unexceptionable. 
He took great pains to render my stay in the 
town and house agreeable, devising excursions 
and entertainments, which he supposed would 
suit my taste, and accompanying me in these 
with alacrity and apparent pleasure. I would 
have declined going out upon many such occa¬ 
sions, but Leah opposed this inclination so 
positively, and so often exerted herself to an 
imprudent extent to make one of the party, 
when she suspected that I designed to remain 
at home with her, that I generally yielded to 
her importunities and played Mademoiselle De 
Trop with what grace I could. 

For de trop I was, whenever there were but 
tliree in the company, and Miss Dalrymple did 
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not scruple to make me feel this, when she 
could accomplish the lady-like feat without 
attracting our cavalier’s attention. One in¬ 
stance of her disposition to claim him entirely 
for herself recurs to me with particular force. 
A heavy fall of snow was followed by moonlight 
nights of rare beauty, and a temperature so 
mild that one marvelled at the solidity of the 
white carpet spread thickly over the earth. 

“Ladies, what say you to a sleigh-ride this 
evening ?” questioned Mr. Moore at dinner, the 
day after the storm. “ Don’t all speak at 
once !” 

Leah smiled at the silence that ensued. 

“ Nobody seems to be in haste to accept your 
tempting invitation,” she remarked. “Why 
not ‘ all at once V ” 

“ Because my cutter holds but three, with 
moderately close storing, and I wish to avoid 
the predicament of being called upon to decide 
between claimants for the privileges of being 
one of the passengers.” 

“I could not go if there were room for a 
dozen without packing,” she returned. “So 
the matter is settled without perplexity to 
yourself or to us. Maria and Janetta will com¬ 
pose your load.” 

Janetta ate on in sober taciturnity, although 
I had heard her wishing for a sleigh-ride that 
very morning. 

“I must be excused, if you please,” said I. 
“ I had the toothache last night, and dare not 
venture out in the evening.” 

“ But the air is so pure and dry, almost as 
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bland as summer, and you can wrap up your 
bead and face I I cannot consent to your 
missing such a treat 1” insisted Leah. 

Her husband civilly seconded her arguments; 
but honestly believing that the exposure would 
be injudicious, I remained firm in my decli¬ 
nation. 

‘‘So, Nettie,” said Mr. Moore, with affected 
chagrin, “you are the only one who does not 
excuse herself from the pleasure or c^/spleasure 
of accompanying me ! I warn you that I shall 
expect you to make up for both losses and 
mortification.” 

Janetta Dairymple danced about the house 
that afternoon like a mad creature—in an irre¬ 
pressible fiutter of exultation, oddly at vari¬ 
ance with her manner of listening to the propo¬ 
sition, as first made, and its discussion. 

“ Will night never come ?” she cried, meeting 
Mr. Moore in the upper hall about five o’clock. 

“It is almost dark now!” he returned, 
laughing. “Do you then anticipate so much 
delight in this frolic—this moonlight flitting ?” 

“ Delight! could I fail to have it ?” 

Leah’s appearance interrupted her. 

“Charles,” she said, coming to the sitting- 
room door, “I was just about to dispatch a 
note to you. Can I speak with you for a mo¬ 
ment ?” 

“I came up home for some papers,” he be¬ 
gan, just as the door shut them in. 

The result of the conference was soon made 
known to me by Leah, who sought me in my 
chamber for that purpose. 

“lam here to entreat you to reverse your 
purpose of staying at home to-night. I have 
changed my mind ; so there’s a worthy prece¬ 
dent for you. Henry Ellis—my cousin—called 
awhile ago to offer us his double sleigh in ex¬ 
change for our lighter cutter. His wife is not 
at home, and he wishes to drive a fast trotter 
instead of a pair of sober family studs. He 
wants Charles to put in one of his horses with 
ours, and take us all. I am going, and so are 
you ! We have fur robes enough to smother 
you, a footstove, and foot-blankets, and I have 
provided a phial of toothache medicine, in case 
of casualties. There is no use in saying a 
word!” 

I submitted, not reluctantly, for the prospect 
of the drive was tempting, and already the 
merry din of the passing sleigh-bells .made the 
blood bound more quickly in my veins. We 
took a hurried cup of tea to prepare us for the 
excursion, and by a queer chance the altera¬ 
tion in the programme was not mentioned at 
the table, the meal being discussed in unusual 


silence. Janetta begged to be excused before 
the rest of us were half through, and sped off 
to her room, carolling fragments of the sleigh- 
bell waltz as she ran. 

“ How that girl enjoys life !” said Mr. Moore. 
“It is a genuine pleasure to afford her a 
diversion like that of this evening; she par¬ 
takes of it with such zest, such child-like 
abandon !” 

The observation was directed to me, and I 
rejoined, very safely and truly: “She does 
indeed seem to be in fine spirits to-night.” 

Leah and I stood in the hall, wrapped in furs 
and hoods, before Janetta made her appearance. 
She was unpunctual to a proverb. 

“Come, little one! come, birdie!” called 
Mr. Moore, at the stair-head. Pie had an ex¬ 
haustless store of pet names for her. “We 
are waiting!” 

“ I am coming—yes, I’m coming I 
With my furs about my feet!” 

she sang from the floor above. 

This trick of parodying her favorite songs 
was a great habit with her. She came down 
upon the run, and was close upon us before 
she saw either of the unlooked-for additions to 
the party. The fall of her countenance was 
actually ludicrous. 

“Why, how is this ? I had not understood !” 
she stammered, thrown completely off her guard 
by the suddenness of the disagreeable discovery. 

Mr. Moore explained the causes of the change 
in his plans, after a style that savored too 
much of the apologetic to suit me. She made 
no reply, except by her looks, which betokened 
unqualified dissatisfaction. She even hung 
back, as half inclined to decline going at all, 
when he would have handed her in after us. 
Her cousin spoke to her in a low tone of dis¬ 
pleased expostulation, of which I caught but 
two words—“ unreasonable” and “jealous.” 
Sulkily submitting to the impetus of his hand, 
she was placed upon the front seat. This was 
always her chosen position ; it mattered not 
that I often occupied the back alone. It had 
occurred to me that Leah might, once in a 
while, prefer to ride by the side of her husband, 
but she never expressed such a preference in 
my hearing. I could see, in the clear moon- 
light, that our gallant charioteer made re¬ 
peated efforts to engage his companion in con¬ 
versation, bending to her ear with whispered 
soothings or entreaties, and watching her coun¬ 
tenance with anxious attention. She was 
obstinate in her dejection, keeping her face 
averted, and replying to him by monosyllables, 
or gestures. At last he showed signs of the 
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spirit he should have exhibited at the outset; 
ignored her presence, and devoted himself to 
amusing Leah and myself. 

We rode for more than two hours, and the 
talk was hilarious, as befitted the scene. The 
broad roads were filled with swiftly gliding 
equipages, and the air resonant with merry 
voices and chiming bells. Janetta paid little 
visible heed to. what was going on about her; 
took no part in the interchange of salutations 
that were continually passed, as we met ac¬ 
quaintances and friends. She had drawn her 
veil closely over her face, and sat bolt upright, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, with¬ 
out uttering one syllable. As we neared home, 
she lifted her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
her cousin bestowed a searching, sidelong 
glance upon her, from which circumstances I 
inferred that lier obdurate mood had assumed 
a softer form. She went quickly into the house, 
upon alighting at our door, and straight on to 
her chamber, her veil still wrapped over her 
features. Leah’s thoughtfulness and bountiful 
hospitality had provided a hot supper for us—• 
coffee, oysters, and biscuit—which was served 
in the upper sitting-room, by the time we had 
divested ourselves of our mufllings. Mr. Moore, 
in dressing-gown and slippers, looking very 
gay, comfortable, and handsome, occupied his 
arm-chair at the head of the little round table. 
Leah sat opposite, and I at his right. The chair 
to the left remained vacant. 

** My dear, have you sent for Nettie ?” in¬ 
quired the host, as he dipped the ladle in the 
smoking tureen. 

‘‘I have. She does not wish any supper.” 

What!” suspending his hand midway be¬ 
tween the dish and plate. 

“She does not care for supper, she says,” 
repeated Leah, quietly. 

“There must be some mistake I I never 
knew her refuse oysters before, let them be 
offered when they might. She is surely not 
well.” 

“ I sent up a second message to inquire if she 
were indisposed, and if I might supply her 
with a cup of coffee in her room. She declined 
taking any refreshment, and said that she was 
very well.” 

Mr. Moore ladled out a plateful of the savory 
“ stew” for me, and another for his wife ; then 
pushed his chair back. 

“ I will go up and speak to Nettie myself.” 

“ Charles I” ejaculated his wife. 

“ I will be back in a moment, my love,” and 
he was gone. 

I have seen Charles Moore grieve and wound 


his wife more times than I like to remember. 

I never saw her angry with him except this 
once; yet her temper was naturally quick. 
She did not comment upon his conduct during 
his absence; finished pouring out the coffee; 
ordered the servant to replace the cover of the 
tureen, and dismissed her, saying that she 
would summon her when she was needed. 
After this there was no more said for the next 
ten minutes. Mr. Moore was gone at least that 
long. Leah’s'flushed cheek, flashing eye, and 
compressed mouth were enough to deter a 
bolder person than myself from opening a con¬ 
versation upon indifferent topics, and every 
principle of honor and delicacy withheld both 
of us from alluding to the subject that engrossed 
our minds. 

Charles’s temper was less inflammable than 
his wife’s, and while he looked annoyed upon 
his return from his fruitless errand, he yet ac¬ 
costed us with his customary cheerful courtesy. 

“ Nettie begs to be excused from appearing 
again to-night, ladies. I have been scolding 
her a little, and the poor, sensitive child is 
nearly heart-broken.” 

“ Did she send no apology for her unjustifi¬ 
able rudeness to Miss Allison and myself during 
our ride ?” asked Leah, sternly. 

“ She is very sorry that she marred the plea¬ 
sure of our excursion by her silly moodiness. 
There is no accounting for woman’s whims and 
humors. Miss Allison.” 

“Pray, do not judge all women by Janetta 
Dalrymple !” Leah’s vexation mastered her 
prudence. “ Her behavior this evening was 
more tlian whimsical. It was ill-bred and un¬ 
kind—a display of temper such as no lady 
would be guilty of.” 

“You are hard upon her, Leah. She has 
her faults ; but she is incapable of offering an 
intentional insult to any one, particularly to a 
friend whom she respects, and a connection 
whom she loves as sincerely as she does you.” 

“A depth of respect I should never have 
suspected had not you informed me of it 1 I 
am sorry to say it, Charles, very sorry to disa¬ 
gree with you upon this or any other point; 
but I do not think that you are going the right 
way to work to correct Janetta’s faults, if that 
is your wish. She is both unreasonable and 
selfish.” 

“Just what I have been telling her, mydear 
wife ; so we agree there! If you please, we 
will dismiss this matter for the present. It is . 
an exquisitely painful thought to me that my 
favorite relative—one whose attachment to my¬ 
self is that of a sister for an elder brother^ 
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should have failed so signally to conquer your 
prejudices and win your affection. Don’t sup¬ 
pose that I blame you for this, however I I 
know that she tries hard to please you, to make 
you love her, and I think that yon are not in¬ 
tentionally unkind to her ; but I believe. Miss 
Allison, that it is a well-established although 
an unexplained fact, that no two women, how¬ 
ever excellent and lovely, can dwell for two 
months under the same roof in perfect con¬ 
cord.” 

I answered that I had certainly known ex¬ 
ceptions to his rule, and passed, gladly, to 
other themes of discourse. 

In this single instance I could not acquit 
Leah of blame. She had spoken injudiciously, 
and at the wrong time ; yet my heart ached 
for her none the less on this account. I may 
not, in my spinsterly experience, be the best 
judge of such questions, but it appears to me 
that few women, who really love their hus¬ 
bands, could have borne more patiently the 
spectacle of the petulant disappointment, the 
undisguised chagrin, excited in a young and 
fond maiden by the discovery that, instead of 
her being perrnitted to enjoy the anticipated 
affectionate Ute a tete with the said husband, 
his lawful spouse was to form one of the com¬ 
pany. I doubt if even Griselda, milk-and-water 
angel though she was, would, out of the pleni¬ 
tude of her insipid amiability, have witnessed 
such an exhibition unmoved by some spice of 
conjugal jealousy, or that she would not have 
set her wits to work to conjecture what could 
be the nature of the intercourse which was 
thus impatient of the presence and surveillance 
of her who should have been the gentleman’s 
best friend and prime counsellor. Between 
ourselves, moreover, dear reader, I do not be¬ 
lieve that Griselda loved her kingly lord with 
one tithe of the fervor that glowed in the bosom 
of this untitled American wife for hers. 

Miss Janetta never apologized to the object 
of her profound respect or to her visitor for her 
misbehavior, nor did her demeanor to us bear 
the salutary fruits of repentance and reforma¬ 
tion, mahjr4 her cousin’s scolding and her con¬ 
sequent broken-heartedness. In his absence 
she favored us with very little of her society, 
a deprivation we could not deplore while her 
uniform bearing, when she did vouchsafe the 
honor, was flippant and supercilious, and her¬ 
self a decided specimen of the nil admirari 
school, so far as our pursuits and plans were 
concerned. To Mr. Moore, she was a totally 
different being; her perpetual outbreaks of 
artless enthusiasm; her girlish warmth of 


speech and action reminding me of nothing so 
much as the encomium passed upon Miss Merry 
Pecksniff by her poetic admirer: “Oh, she 
was a gushing young thing !” She affected no 
secrecy as to her doting love for her cousin— 
“ her best, her only friend!” She worshipped 
him abroad, as at home and in private, and 
Charles Moore was not superior to the^eakness 
of liking to be worshipped by an attractive 
woman. What man—unless he be an ancho¬ 
rite or a dullard—is not liable to fall into the 
like temptation ? 

The intimacy between the idol and the de¬ 
votee became more marked each day, and the 
slighted wife still saw all—perchance saw and 
feared more than did really exist, and suffered 
silently. It is not suffering like this that makes 
the soul strong. I verily think that Leah could 
have borne more easily entire estrangement 
and divorce from her husband than the anom¬ 
alous existence she led just now. Then there 
would have been no ground for hope, no food 
for love, such as the presence, the- loving looks 
and words, the acts of kindness and liberality 
that now brought with them a mildly sweet 
agony. 0 to have so much and yet not possess 
all! It was very selfish ; but then, as Miss 
Dalrymple has remarked, “ all married people 
are selfish.” I take the liberty of adding on 
my own authority, “Or ought to be !” 

Leah and I were paying a call, one afternoon, 
at a house that stood exactly opposite to Mr. 
Moore’s law-ofiice. “ Why do you not bring 
that nice little cousin of yours to see me, Mrs. 
Moore?” asked the hostess, by and by. “I 
have taken quite a fancy to her from seeing 
her in the street. She seems to be very fond 
of out-door exercise.” 

Leah made answer that this was the case. 

The lady continued : “ Not a day passes, 
unless the weather is very stormy, that she 
does not call in at Mr. Moore’s office, across the 
way, and she often tempts him to join her in 
her rambles. I like to watch them walking 
together. They appear to be very much at¬ 
tached to one another.” 

“Mamma 1” The speaker’s daughter checked 
her innocent volubility. “ You have dropped 
your spectacles 1” And in restoring them, she 
gave her senior a meaning look that silenced 
her. 

“They are very sincerely attached to one an¬ 
other! ” replied Leah, composedly. “ It would 
be strange if they were not, since they were 
reared almost like children of the same mother.” 

The world should not asperse his fair fame, 
however grievously her confidence in him 
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might be shaken. She would play her part 
bravely in public, if the lacerated heart quiv¬ 
ered and bled to death in the effort. 

How long would this false and hollow show 
of tranquillity last ? how long the surface of the 
groaning deep smile, as with summer calm? 
were thoughts that haunted me day and night. 

I inwardly condemned Leah’s reserve with her 
husband a^nuch as I admired her concealment 
of the true state of her domestic affairs from 
others. While she bore his name, and lived 
with him in seeming amity as his wife, she 
had no right to smother thoughts within her 
breast that were eating away her life ; to brood 
darkly and secretly over imaginations that 
multiplied, and were magnified in the darkness. 
Her skirts were not quite clear while this policy 
was pursued. Yet she was actuated by no mean 
cowardice or sullenness in adopting this course. 
A prouder woman neVbr lived. She would 
have died sooner than play the spy upon an¬ 
other’s actions. While she would, and did try 
to prevent the growth of the attachment be¬ 
tween her husband and his cousin by all fair 
and honorable means, strove, conscientiously 
and constantly, to win back the love she feared 
and believed was straying from her, she scorned 
to attack her persecutor with her own weapons, 
or to constrain, by reproaches and threats, the 
return of the recusant. She would not owe to 
duty and law that which should be the sponta¬ 
neous tribute of a true and loving heart. 

Thus matters stood when I was seized with 
a violent cold that confined me to my bed for 
several days. Leah spent most of the day, 
and a portion of each evening, in my apart¬ 
ment. Mr. Moore was busily engaged with 
preparations for an important suit in which he 
was counsel, and could spare but half an hour 
or so for his after supper smoke and talk in the 
sitting-room—the pleasant home-chat which, 
Leah had once told me, was to her the most 
delightful event of the day, however choice 
might have been its other pleasures. She was 
uncommonly cheerful, the third evening of my 
confinement, although she came to me earlier 
than upon either of the two previous ones. 

‘‘ Isn’t Charles the most thoughtful fellow in 
the world ?” was her introductory remark. 
“ Overrun by business, as he is, he could yet 
remember the name of the book we were wish¬ 
ing for yesterday, and went half a dozen squares 
out of his way, as he came up town, to get it. 
Shall I commence it forthwith?” 

I assented, gratifiedly; and, seating herself 
under the shaded light, she began. The read¬ 
ing had lasted an hour and a half; when, 


detecting signs of hoarseness in her voice, I 
stopped her, fearful lest she should be ex¬ 
hausted by the prolonged effort. 

“ It will be a sorry return to make Mr. Moore 
for his considerate attention to our wishes, if 
we present to him a voiceless wife in the morn¬ 
ing I” 

She laughed, and agreed to postpone the 
perusal of the volume to the morrow. Still 
holding it, and now and then turning a leaf, 
unwilling, as it were, to lay aside this tangible 
token of his remembrance of and kindness to 
her, she narrated, with affected carelessness, 
other examples of a similar nature ; favors 
shown and benefits conferred, as apropos, and 
in a manner as delicate. In her happier moods 
—now, alas ! far less frequent than of old—she 
enjoyed nothing more than to talk of him ; and 
would enumerate his manifold virtues in my 
hearing with the simple-heartedness and cir¬ 
cumstantiality of a child. I imagined some¬ 
times that she strengthened her own faith in 
his affection by rehearsing these proofs of it to 
me. To-night, she was very hopeful with re¬ 
gard to other subjects, all bearing a close con¬ 
nection to this master emotion. She spoke of 
a certain and momentous event, now not many 
weeks distant, with calmness—even pleasure. 

“ We shall both be happier then, Maria, and 
I hope and feel that I shall be a better woman. 

I have grown irritable and unjust of late ; havq 
developed traits that not even the fact of my 
being a prey to this unfortunate and, it would 
seem, unconquerable nervousness can excuse. 
I told Charles this evening how heartily ashamed 
I was of my variable and pettish moods, and 
promised that, if he would bear with me a little 
longer, I would promise better things for the 
future.” 

I returned a cheering reply, and there was 
a pause. Mr. Moore’s “ den”—his wife’s fa¬ 
vorite aversion, according to her declaration, 
was directly above my room, and there pene¬ 
trated the ceiling, now, the low murmur of a 
deep voice. 

Hear the man !” laughed Leah. ‘‘ He is 
studying his tiresome briefs’ as a school-boy 
would con his spelling-book 1 Does he often 
amuse you in this way ?” 

I have heard the same sound many times 
before,” I rejoined. 

She listened, smilingly. She loved the very 
echo of that voice better than she did the finest 
music in the world. 

“He must enjoy hearing himself talk !” she 
resumed. “ One might suppose him a magician 
holding converse with his familiar demon, con- 
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jured from the vasty deep by the incense of his 
.inseparable cigar. Did you ever venture a look 
into the recesses of his grotto 
Never !” 

“ I will show you the mysterious chamber 
some day when he is not at home. I never 
approach the charmed precincts myself, if he is 
within. If he has a private study, it must be 
inviolable by all human foot during study 
hours, he says. This was the stipulation he 
made when he had the room fitted up. I could 
not bear to have him write and read in his 
office at night. It is an inexpressible comfort 
to know that the same roof covers us both, 
although I do not see him.” 

She retired early, quitting my room by ten 
o’clock ; and, feeling myself unable to obey 
her injunction to immediate slumber, I lay 
listening idly to the slight sounds that, in this 
quiet quarter of the town, varied the silence of 
the night. The chief of these was the murmur 
overhead, and I found myself harkening to it, 
after a while, with kindling interest. It was 
intermittent, I noticed, and in the deepening 
stillness without and within, I fancied, as it 
came more distinctly to my senses, that the 
tone was colloquial, not meditative or horta¬ 
tory ; next, that the pauses of irregular length 
were made to admit the replies of some one 
else ; then, that a voice of different pitch and 
quality filled these up. I was dismissing the 
idea, with a smile at my fantasies, when 
there fell into the room—I can use no other 
expression that would fitly describe the sud¬ 
denness and weight with which it burst upon 
me—there fell into the room the unmistakable 
sound of a laugh—a peal, in which two voices 
blended, and I recognized both I 

Janetta Dalrymple’s chamber was likewise in 
the third story, at the back of the house, a situ¬ 
ation she preferred on account of the view and 
seclusion ; and here she professed to spend her 
evenings in reading or writing, when we were 
without company, and she was not at the piano. 
This, then, was the inviolable sanctuary which 
the wife’s footsteps must not approach I this, 
the studious retirement, for which the indus¬ 
trious lawyer had forsaken her society I here 
was the solution of the strange noises I had so 
frequently heard upon other occasions, when I 
had bidden Leah “ Grood-night, ” and sought 
my pillow ; oftentimes receiving with her kiss 
a sigh that “Charles would injure his health 
by studying so late and so much at night I” 
There was no self-deception in the present 
case. I only wondered, as once and again 
Janetta’s peculiar laugh set my teeth on edge. 


albeit it was not an unmusical one in itself, and 
her accents, less cautious than in tlie earlier 
part of the evening, or more audible by reason 
of the surrounding hush, offended my sensitive 
auriculars ; I only marvelled that I was so late 
in arriving at the truth. 

There was but one drop of comfort in the 
troubled thoughts that kept me awake far into 
the night—until after eleven o’clock, at which 
hour I heard a movement in the study overhead; 
then a door closes softly, and light footsteps 
retreat in the direction of Miss Dalrymple’s 
room. Mr. Moore did not descend to his rest 
until past midnight; but he did not study 
aloud. The single consolation which I derived 
from the events of the evening was that Leah 
had not suspected these clandestine interviews 
—I could give them no other name. Things 
were assuming a more serious aspect. The 
reckless girl was not only betraying the confi¬ 
dence and abusing the hospitality of her host¬ 
ess, but imperilling her own reputation in the 
eyes of servants and chance visitors. I won¬ 
dered if it ever crossed Mr. Moore’s mind what 
construction the prying curiosity of his domes¬ 
tics might put upon these prolonged and un¬ 
seasonable visits of this young and fond cousin 
to a remote and lonely part of the house, well 
understood to be his private study—privacy, 
which even their mistress respected. I knew 
that Miss Janetta would have met such an 
impertinent insinuation with a bold face, and 
the maxim I had heard many times from her 
lips—“ Evil to him that evil thinks.” Perhaps 
I was full of evil thoughts and all uncharitable¬ 
ness ; but I could not resist the conviction that 
the majority of those whom this artless and 
daring damsel daily met in society would judge 
her conduct as I did—many more harshly. 

Discoveries, like most other earthly events, 
are epidemic; and, being aware of this fact, I 
ought not to have been so startled and con¬ 
fused at a proposition made by Leah a few 
nights after I became convalescent. We were 
in the “snuggery” alone—Mr. Moore having 
pleaded urgent business to be transacted— 
deeds drawn, or copied, or something of that 
kind, and Miss Janetta bidden us a cool “ Good¬ 
night,” without making any apology whatever. 
A ring at the front door heralded the appear¬ 
ance of the housemaid, burdened with a large 
bundle. 

“From the dressmaker’s, ma’am,” she said, 
delivering it to her mistress. 

Leah sprang up gleefully. “ Do you know. 
Miss Allison, that I have been doing something 
very naughty—something for which your lady- 
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ship will berate me very soundly ? No ? Then 
listen and behold! Do you remember the 
cashmere robes de chamhre we were admiring 
the other day ? I went out that afternoon and 
selected two—one for my unworthy self, the 
other for somebody whose worth I know, and 
you do not!” 

While speaking, her rapid fingers were tear¬ 
ing off the papers, and she now called upon me 
to take my choice of the wrappers. This was no 
easy matter, when both were so beautiful. I 
represented, vainly, that I would be delighted 
with either, and tried to thank her for her ele¬ 
gant gift. She interrupted me with declarations 
that I should make a selection, or she would 
force both upon me. We were precisely the 
same height; our complexions were similar; 
we had the same breadth of shoulder and 
length of arm, and these were all the requisites 
demanded in loose robes. I still hung back, 
and she suggested that we should try them on, 
and ascertain their comparative becomingness. 

“This redoubles difficulties I” was her de¬ 
cision, as we surveyed ourselves in the mirror ; 
then looked at one another from head to foot, 
and laughed like two school-girls in a mas¬ 
querading frolic. “ I tell you what we will do ! 
We will besiege the ‘den,’ drag Charles out, 
and make him settle the question ! The emer¬ 
gency of the case justifies extreme measures. 
His taste in ladies’ attire is infallible—perfectly 
miraculous !” 

She ran off before I could collect thoughts 
and words to oppose her. I overtook her at 
the foot of the stairs. 

“ But, Leah !” 

“ But, Maria 1” 

“lam afraid that Mr. Moore may not like 
our interrupting him.” 

“Of course, he will be as cross as a bear; 
and we, being babies, are afraid of bears I” she 
retorted, ironically, conscious, as I was, that 
no extent of provocation from a lady could force 
her gentlemanly husband to an unseemly show 
of irritation. “One would think, from your 
rueful visage, that you were going to peep into 
the cave of Trophonius. I will take the re¬ 
sponsibility I Come, I say !” 

I could not refuse to go without wounding or 
offending her; and, after all. Miss Dalrymple 
might be at that instant buried in one of her 
favorite French novels in her own chamber— 
for once, harming nobody but herself. How¬ 
ever this might be, I would linger some paces 
behind Leah, that she might first explore the 
forbidden region. At the entrance, she stopped 
and beckoned to me imperatively—her face 


arch, and glowing with mischief. I never saw 
her look so again. 

“We will enter together—storm the garrison 
with united forces I” she whispered, seizing my 
hand. 

Throwing the door wide open, she proclaimed, 
theatrically, “Enter an invading—” The words 
froze upon her lips. 

Mr. Moore sat nearly facing the door upon a 
lounge, whereon half lay—reclined, she would 
have said—Miss Janetta. His arm was about 
her waist; her head was laid upon his shoul¬ 
der ; their hands were clasped, and his cheek 
rested upon her sunny hair. If the picture, seen 
but for one second, was burned, as if by light¬ 
ning, upon my memory, how felt the deceived 
wife—the lofty-souled, pure-minded woman, 
who stood like a statue in the doorway, the 
amazed, outraged spectator of the group I 

With a half scream of nervous horror, Janetta 
sprang to a sitting posture, and gazed, pale 
with affright, upon the unwelcome intruder. 
Mr. Moore met Leah’s eye, not without a slight 
change of feature and color, but far more calmly 
than I had believed it practicable for any man 
to appear in such circumstances. Either his 
self-control outmatched his cousin’s, or his 
conviction of guilt was less strong. He arose, 
with no show of trepidation; but Leah’s speech 
forestalled his. 

“ My business can wait. I will not inter¬ 
rupt you further I” 

“Stay—” he began, eagerly; but the door 
was already shut, and I was following Leah 
down stairs. 

She paused upon the threshold of her cham¬ 
ber. “You will excuse me if I leave you 
somewhat abruptly, Maria?” 

“ Certainly I” 

We parted, without so much as a pressure of 
the hand. She was not yet brought so low in 
spirit to accept any sympathy—not even mine 
—upon this subject. Her husband came down 
a few minutes later, and for an hour and more, 
I could discern the faint murmur of their 
conversation. Perhaps it was as well that this 
denouement had taken place, I reflected. De^ 
spite this one great fault of conduct, I liked 
Charles Moore. I hoped that he had erred more 
through thoughtlessness, than lack of principle 
or from waning love for his wife ; was certain 
that he had a very imperfect conception of the 
pain this, to his apprehension, lawful and in¬ 
nocent intimacy had occasioned her. If he 
once understood what were her feelings and 
wishes with regard to it, every sentiment of 
manliness and affection would prompt him to 
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pursue a differeut course, and this he must 
learn during the explanation now in progress. 
If Leah would only be true to herself, and just 
to him, he could not fail to derive a severe, but 
assuredly a useful lesson. 

Thus hoping, I fell asleep, and dreamed that 
Janetta Dalrymple was comfortably supplied, 
with a husband of her own, whose home was 
in California—an event that threw me into an 
ecstasy of joy, terminating prematurely the 
entrancing vision. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Miss Dalrymple came down to breakfast the 
next morning, sola^ notwithstanding my dream 
—smilingly oblivious, so far as mien and words 
indicated, of having transgressed the slightest 
rule of good breeding, to say nothing of decorum' 
or morality. She got a very grave, cool salu¬ 
tation all around the table in exchange for her 
bland “ Grood-moraing.” Her first observa¬ 
tion—a jaunty comment upon the weather— 
was directed to Leah, whose response was civil 
and brief; her next, playfully afiectionate, was 
to her cousin. He replied in the dryest imagi¬ 
nable tone, scarcely looking at her as he did 
so ; and, turning away so soon as the sentence 
was finished, he began a conversation upon 
commonplace topics with me, occasionally ap¬ 
pealing to Leah. Janetta’s demeanor was con¬ 
summate in its well-acted surprise, deepening 
into injured feeling, and the naive bewilderment 
of an innocent grieved child, at undeserved re¬ 
proach. She could not eat; try though she 
seemed to do, to swallow her distress and break¬ 
fast together, and sat, throughout the remainder 
of the meal, mutely dejected. The uncomfort¬ 
able repast to all of us was finally concluded. 
Mr. Moore arose, walked around to his wife’s 
seat, and gave her his customary “ Good-by” 
kiss before going to his office ; then, merely 
saying, “Good-morning, ladies !” to his cousin 
and myself, left the room. Miss Dalrymple 
followed him into the hall, as she often did, 
even when he had parted with her in our pre¬ 
sence ; had bestowed, with his brotherly kiss, 
a tap upon the cheek, or a caressing stroke of 
the head, always some merry, affectionate word. 
When I went up stairs, they had withdrawn to 
the parlor, from which issued the sound of 
convulsive sobbing and Mr. Moore’s mournfully 
resolute tones. 

No Janetta appeared at dinner that day. 

“ She was indisposed, and would take nothing 
to eat, ” Catharine reported. The tea-table was 


likewise denied the light of her countenance, 
and Mr. Moore looked wretchedly uneasy. 
His solicitude was so marked as to be distress¬ 
ing, when the morrow failed to bring her down 
to breakfast. His own appetite had deserted 
him, and his temper was on the point of fol¬ 
lowing its example, if one might judge from 
the unwonted asperity of his injunction to his 
wife. 

“ I desire, Leah, that you go up and see that 
poor child some time during the forenoon. She 
is here under my care, and, whatever may be 
her faults in your eyes, common humanity de¬ 
mands that she sliall not suffer for want of 
attention while she is sick.” 

He had forgotten my presence; but Leah 
was mindful of it; and while she grew white 
to her very lips, rejoined, in calm dignity: 
“ Your wishes shall be obeyed. I will see that 
she wants for nothing which I can procure or 
do for her.” 

The visit of inquiry was duly made ; repeated 
in the afternoon and semi-daily, with conscien¬ 
tious regularity, during the teimi of the interest¬ 
ing sufierer’s confinement. Those must have 
been queer interviews, I thought; but Leah 
brought no report of them below, at least none 
to me. For five days, the grieving maiden 
maintained the r6le of invalid, persisting in her 
refusal to accept medical aid, and subsisting 
upon alarmingly light rations of tea and toast. 

I had no fears of her becoming dangerously 
enfeebled by this penitential regimen. She 
carried with her, into her retirement, an abun¬ 
dant supply of adipose matter to sustain her 
during a whole hibernation, and I applauded 
her discrimination in having selected the means 
of punishment best adapted to her offence and 
present position to the really injured party. 
But Mr. Moore’s moodiness was fast changing 
into misery. True, he rarely mentioned her 
name, and his attentions to Leah were assidu¬ 
ous—so studied and punctilious that she shrank 
from tliem in absolute pain. Still, his spirits 
had declined uttei-ly ; he ate little ; talked fit¬ 
fully and without animation, and was subject 
to spells of gloomy musing ; in short, acted 
like a man who had met with a heavy, stun¬ 
ning blow—one which he felt to be irremedi¬ 
able. 

Never had I regarded Leah with such love 
and reverence as during that trying week. 
There was not a spark of lianghty resentment, 
not the most distant approach to retaliation in 
her manner to her husband. Anotlier woman 
was pining for the demonstrations of affection 
he had pledged himself to withhold, and she 
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could not but read in his altered bearing his 
settled sadness and prolonged seasons of ab¬ 
stracted pensiveness, the terrible truth that 
she was no longer adequate to fill his heart, or 
make his home what he had avowed it to be in 
the past; yet she strove humbly and prayer¬ 
fully, if not hopefully, to contribute all that 
she could to his comfort and happiness, was, to 
all intents and purposes, his slave. She kept 
up nobly the forced show of cheerfulness, not 
to him alone, but with me. Not an allusion to 
the unhappy estrangement, brought every hour 
to my notice, escaped her lips in our most con¬ 
fidential moments. Native strength of charac¬ 
ter and early discipline had taught her how to 
endure anguish and make no sign. 

The overtried nerves and neglected body 
failed first. Charles Moore was aroused from 
his dream of selfish woe by her sudden and 
dangerous illness. For forty-eight hours I 
question whether he ever remembered Janetta 
Dalrymple’s existence, unless, indeed, the 
thought were one lash in the whip of scorpions 
held by Remorse. All through the second 
night of his wife’s sickness, he walked the floor 
of the room jidjoining his wife’s chamber, in a 
state of mind bordering upon distraction. With 
the dawn came tidings that, at another time, 
would have awakened a thrill of holy and 
happy emotion. When the nurse brought his 
first-born son to him, and would have given 
him, in proud ceremony, into his father’s arms, 
the glassy eyes surveyed the tiny stranger as 
if they saw him not. There was no movement 
of fond welcome ; the parched lips articulated 
but one sentence : “ How is she 

She was very low ; not rational, and too 
weak, if she had been, to see even him. 

“ It is just!” he gasped, when the physician 
reluctantly recommended that he should not 
run the risk of agitating her by a visit. “ It is 
just—only just I” 

** I must confess that I was surprised at his 
ready acquiescence in my judgment,” said the 
doctor to me, in describing the scene. “ I was 
prepared to encounter strenuous opposition. 
These very devoted husbands are generally 
unruly under such a sentence.” 

I did not explain the hidden meaning of the 
exclamation that sounded to the man of medi¬ 
cine like the utterance of prudent submission 
to wise counsel; but my heart bled for the 
misguided being undergoing the agonies of an 
accusing conscience, that saw, in this exclusion 
from her presence in this fearful hour, a right¬ 
eous retribution for his wilful neglect of her in 
the seasons of loneliness and debility, of trial 
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and depression, that had contributed to bring 
about this critical condition of reason and 
health. 

Janetta Dalrymple, now that her illness no 
longer produced a sensation, and brought dis¬ 
comfort to herself only, had found it convenient 
to declare it at an end, and made sundry shy 
overtures of consolation and sympathy to her 
kinsman, all of which he swept aside as if he 
saw them not. The deeper fountains of his 
being were stirred, and in these she had no 
share. Slowly the beloved one struggled back 
to sanity and strength. She gazed, at first 
vacantly, then with loving anxiety, into the 
pale, sorrow-stricken face that now hardly left 
her bedside, day and night, more haggard by 
reason of the effort he made to smile, as he saw 
that he was recognized. Once more her tongue 
pronounced his name in fond, natural accents ; 
her cheek was pillowed upon his breast, while 
great, scalding tears, he could not keep back, 
bedewed her hair. It was not a sight for other 
eyes, and I stole away to weep for very gladness. 

I was still in my chamber, and hardly calm 
again, when a knock was heard at the door and 
Miss Janetta answered my bidding to enter. 

“ I looked in, upon my way to bed, to inquire 
how Leah—how Mrs. Moore is now.” 

“Better,” I replied. “Much better, we 
think, and, at last, quite sensible.” 

“You are then more hopeful as to her re¬ 
covery?” 

“We are—decidedly!” 

She had declined my proffer of a seat, and 
now stood before the grate twisting her bracelet 
—her cousin’s gift—until the soft flesh grew 
red beneath the friction and pressure. 

“It is your design to leave us in a few days, 
is it not. Miss Allison ? I believe I heard you 
say something of such an intention, this morn¬ 
ing, to my cousin Charles.” 

“Yes. I must go very soon. I have lin¬ 
gered already longer than I expected to do 
when I came, on account of Leah’s illness.” 

“ You are an orphan like myself, unless I am 
mistaken ?” 

“ I am.” 

She turned slowly towards me and fixed her 
keen eye upon mine. 

“ And this was, in your estimation, a suffi¬ 
cient reason for the hatred you conceived against 
me before you had known me a day, which has 
manifested itself in innumerable persecutions- 
ever since ?” 

I answered, in astonishment, that I had never 
persecuted or interfered with her in the slight¬ 
est degree. 
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She interrupted me. “You have not scru¬ 
pled to play the spy upon my actions, and to 
put the worst possible construction upon the 
most innocent of these ; to slander me to Mrs. 
Moore, and arouse against me her enmity also ; 
to sow the seeds of strife between husband and 
wife, and all that you might render this my 
only home, in the absence of my natural pro¬ 
tector, as intolerable as it was once happy I 
Oh, you have done a good work in these six 
weeks—one that you have cause to be proud 
of! But I am not here to criminate, or to 
quarrel with you. I merely wished, as was 
but natural, to notify you of my purpose to 
thwart your righteous designs. So soon as Mrs. 
Moore is sufficiently strong to bear the excite¬ 
ment of the disclosure, I shall, in the presence 
of her husband, unravel the whole mystery of 
your iniquity; right myself in her eyes or leave 
the house. Not even your machinations have 
shaken his faith in me. You had best make 
your foundations sure before you leave your 
dupe. I give you leave and notice to do this. 
I never fight in the dark—never stab in the 
back. God defend the right I 

“Amen 1” I returned, fervently. “You ought 
to know, if you do not, Miss Dalrymple, that 
there is not one syllable of truth in all you 
have said. I have never acted the spy or in¬ 
former with respect to yourself or any one else. 
If I have seen much in your conduct that ap¬ 
peared reprehensible, according to my ideas of 
right and honor, Mrs. Moore is none the wiser 
for these impressions and opinions. If she has 
witnessed yet more to grieve and displease her, 
she has been equally discreet towards me. I 
do not expect you to credit this”— 

She interrupted me again with her mocking, 
sneering smile—cool and deadly—the look poor 
Leah dreaded and disliked beyond expression. 

“ You are correct in the supposition. I see 
no necessity for a further interchange of com¬ 
pliments. We understand one another. I have 
the pleasure of bidding you good-night.” 

Did I understand her ? Had I then, or could 
I have any just conception of the motives, base 
and pitiful, that urged her to renewed efforts 
for the destruction of her unoffending victim’s 
peace ? And were this accomplished, finally 
and irretrievably, what possible benefit could 
accrue to herself from the consummate villainy, 
beyond the gratification of a senseless vanity 
and petty revenge ? If she indeed loved Charles 
Moore in an unlawful degree, if he were sepa¬ 
rated, divorced from his wife and free to seek 
his would-be charmer’s hand, public scorn and 
reprobation would be their portion ; respectful 


compassion surround Leah like a shield and 
halo. Was the girl mad, or dreaming ? Silly 
or impetuous I knew she was not. She was 
safe in gratifying her spleen by the delivery of 
her denunciations against me to my face. I 
comprehended this, as she intended 1 should ; 
knew that she appreciated my irapotency as 
thoroughly as I did myself. Not to rescue my 
good name from universal ignominy would I 
have risked Leah’s returning life and senses by 
ominous sign or speech. I must go and leave 
her in happy ignorance of the prepared mine ; 
could only commit her to the Helper of the in¬ 
nocent, the Trust of the upright. 

The evening before my departure I went to 
her room, at nightfall, to sit with her until 
tea-time. I had heard Mr. Moore leave her and 
run down stairs, then out of the house, but a 
moment before, and surmised correctly that he 
had gone to procure some newly-tliought-of 
dainty, wherewith to tempt her slender and 
varying appetite. He was continually recol¬ 
lecting “just the thing” to please her palate 
and “bring up her strength,” and the result 
was a supply of delicacies, rare, rich, and 
delightful, that would have surfeited a well 
person. I moved quietly, not to disturb her, 
should she feel disposed to sleep, and when 
her weak, sweet voice broke the silence of 
the dim chamber, I supposed, for a minute, 
that she was speaking to me. The latter part 
of the sentence undeceived me. She was fond¬ 
ling the babe who lay upon her arm. 

“We have had a dear, blessed visit from 
him this evening, haven’t we, baby dear ? 
Mamma thought once—yes, many times—that 
she would never be so full of peace and happi¬ 
ness again as she is now. We have won him 
back, my own heaven-sent blessing 1” 

By this time I had slipped out as noiselessly 
as I had entered. 

I see that picture yet in my dreams, at times: 
the shaded bed, the faint, but expressive out¬ 
line of the young mother’s face bending lov¬ 
ingly down towards the infant; I hear the 
gentle tones, tremulous with joy as weakness, 
but I say no more to her hopeful asservation— 
“God grant it!” for mother and child seem 
always to be lying upon the crumbling verge 
of a precipice. 


CHAPTER y. 

One sultry August evening, seven months 
after my visit to the Moores, as my brother 
and myself were seated at our quiet tea-table, 
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a servant brought the message that a lady 
wished to see me in the parlor. 

“ She came in a carriage, ma’am, and has 
brought a trunk,” added the girl, following 
me into the hall. “And she seems very tired; 
had I better get her room ready ?” 

“ By all means !” And anticipating a meet¬ 
ing with some cousin or aunt from a distance, 

I unclosed the parlor door. 

A woman had sunk down into a large arm¬ 
chair, near the middle of the apartment, and 
upon her knees lay a child, apparently asleep. 

I had only time to make out this much in the 
dusk, when the drooping-head of the weary- 
looking figure was lifted, and a voice, familiar 
in spite of its strained cadences, said, with an 
outburst of hysterical laughter : “ I have pre¬ 
sented myself at your doors uninvited, you 
see!” 

“ Leah, my dear child ! can this be you ?” 
cried I, hurrying forward. 

She laughed again. “ I believe it is ! I am 
not sure ! He is asleep!” as I took the child 
from her lap. “ I came off in such haste that 
I could not supply the place of his nurse, who 
is sick. Then, too, I wanted him all to my¬ 
self for a little while, you know. I suppose 
they could take him from me as it is, couldn’t 
they ?” 

“What an idea !” said I, cheerily, but with 
secret and growing uneasiness at her strange ' 
behavior. “Why, who would want him ?” 

“ That is what I try to remember 1 Nobody 
would care to be troubled with the care of him, 
except the mother that bore him. And it does 
seem to me that mine is the best right. She 
never cared for children, and I hope he will let 
me keep my boy I” 

“ He is a noble fellow !” I responded, sooth¬ 
ingly, while my heart throbbed so violently it 
seemed that it must awaken the little sleeper 
in my arms. “ We will take him up to bed, 
and mamma must have a cup of tea immedi¬ 
ately.” 

Chattering on about the heat of the day, the 
dust, my delight at seeing her—about every¬ 
thing that came into my head except the heavy, 
nameless fear that oppressed my spirit, I led 
the way to her chamber. There was a light 
there, and when I had deposited my burden 
upon the bed I went up to Leah, who stood by 
a window, and offered to remove her hat and 
mantle. Turning her wild eyes upon me, she 
whispered, motioning towards the servant who 
was unstrapping the trunk, “ Send her out!” 
As the door shut behind the girl, Leah threw 


herself upon my neck—“Oh, Maria, will you 
let me stay here a little while, until I die ?” 

An alarming fit of hysterics succeeded. It 
was two hours later when, lying pale and ex¬ 
hausted upon her pillow, her hand clasped in 
mine, she told me the story of her sufferings 
since we parted. 

Janetta had not carried out her threat of 
complaint against and exposure of my “machi¬ 
nations,” in the hearing of both husband and 
wife. She had never attempted to traduce me 
to Leah, nor was her conduct, throughout the 
convalescence of the latter, in the slightest 
degree offensive. She was gentle, respectful, 
almost affectionate to the woman she had tried 
so hard to injure; accepted gracefully her 
secondary place in the household. Her atten¬ 
tions transferred, for the most part, from the 
husband to the wife, were well-timed and skil¬ 
ful ; her demeanor to Mr. Moore frank and free, 
kind and cousinly, yet evincing no desire for a 
prominejnt place in his regard, much less a 
monopoly of his affections. In the generosity 
of her lately-regained happiness, Leah was 
ready to consider much, if not all the misery of 
the past winter as the morbid dream of her 
imagination. Her husband had declared, in 
the most solemn terms, that she had misinter¬ 
preted many of his actions, and been misled by 
a diseased fancy in viewing others, and offered 
to renounce not only all intimacy but all intei- 
course beyond that of the coldest civility, with 
his cousin. To this Leah could not consent. It 
had never been her desire to interfere between 
him and his relatives. She felt real pity for the 
friendless girl, committed for a time to his 
guardianship, and expressed the wish that the 
mistakes and misunderstandings of the past 
should be forgotten, and the three form in 
future one united family. Nay, she went so 
far as to urge the propriety and kindliness of 
this course upon Charles, when he hesitated 
to make the experiment, and doubted whether 
separation would not be best for all parties. 

By imperceptible degrees affairs slid back 
into their old train. Janetta’s manner lost its 
deference ; covert taunts and open sneers, when 
Mr. Moore was not by, taking the place of the 
loving appeal and soft answer. Charles—never 
harsh or impatient in speech or look ; generous 
to supply every expressed wish of his wife ; 
watchful of her health and bodily comfort— 
nevertheless yielded, as formerly, to the exi- 
geant affection or vanity of his so-called sisterly 
kinswoman, and was, ere long, as thoroughly 
her slave as in the dark old days to which Leah 
had looked back with trembling ; whose sha- 
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dow, she began to feel, was stealing fast after 
the doubtful brightness of the present. It was 
harder to endure in silence, now, than it had 
been then. Her illness had unhinged and en¬ 
feebled her nervous system. She was often 
irritable and peevish with her husband—con¬ 
duct invariably regretted and apologized for by 
herself, and attributed by him to her health, 
when a more searching inquiry would have 
revealed to him a deeper cause in a tortured 
mind. Too proud to speak ; ashamed to com¬ 
plain of the work whose beginning was appar¬ 
ently in her own imprudent confidence ; aware, 
moreover, that such remonstrance would be 
met by the recapitulation of the license she had 
given, she resolved to bear on dumbly until the 
time for Mr. Dalrymple’s return from abroad. 

As if no drop were to be wanting in her cup 
of trial, there arrived by the steamer in which 
they had expected him to take passage a letter, 
announcing his intention of prolonging his stay 
until the autumn. His sister could either re¬ 
main where she was, he wrote, or take up her 
abode for the summer in the family of another 
cousin, who resided in the western part of the 
State. It was like Janetta Dairymple to put 
the letter and the question to be decided in 
Mr. Moore’s hands, instead of settling the mat¬ 
ter promptly for herself. She had less genuine 
self-respect than any other woman I ever knew. 
Of course Charles’ inclination coincided with 
gallantry and hospitality in recommending her 
further sojourn under his roof. He was so 
incautious as to say as much to her before 
consulting Leah upon the subject, and was 
reminded sadly by his cousin that there might 
be an essential difference of opinion upon this 
point between the heads of the household. 
Thus artfully prepared to expect and resist an 
unreasonable show of opposition to his scheme, 
he sought his wife, and opened up the question 
in a tone that showed a foregone conclusion so 
arbitrary as to render the form of consultation 
a mockery. Her timid attempt at expostulation 
was met sternly, and her long and carefully 
repressed spirit arose in arms. She painted, 
with the burning emphasis of truth and feeling, 
the neglect and insult which had been, and 
were daily her portion, meted out by the hands 
of husband and guest; sketched the probable 
end of the entanglement that was constantly 
binding him more tightly, and was already the 
theme of slanderers’ tongues, and closed by 
declaring that, if he chose to retain Miss Dal- 
rymplOj as a member of his family, she would 
herself seek some other abode. 

“The time has come when you must choose 


between us I” were the words with which she 
quitted him. 

How he broke the decision to Janetta she 
never inquired; but he informed her coldly 
the next day that she had written to engage 
board during the summer months with her 
distant cousin. The letter and its discussion 
were not named between Janetta and herself. 
In the process of time, the serpent in the house 
took her departure ; and, in spite of her hus¬ 
band’s lowering brow and marked depression 
of spirits, Leah breathed more freely. Strong 
in the might of her love, she believed that she 
could yet win him back ; that, if the freshness 
and fervor of that early devotion, which is 
made up of faith and hope, were gone, there 
might still be in store for them a tranquil en¬ 
joyment of life, and the society of one another 
and their boy, that might take from memory 
its sting. After a time, the salutary effects of 
her endeavors after his comfort and pleasure 
began to be apparent. He recovered his cheer¬ 
fulness ; seemed satisfied and happy in her 
company, and there was, in the attentions he 
was never backward in rendering, an alacrity 
and soul whose lack she had felt most painfully 
while seeing them continually exhibited in his 
demeanor to another. If she suspected that he 
wrote regularly to his cousin, and received 
letters in return, she put the idea out of her 
mind as soon as possible, and concealed the 
hurt his silence upon this head caused her. 

Four days ago, she went on to say, he had 
told her of important business which would 
call him away the middle of the month, and 
might detain him from home for a fortnight 
or more. He proposed, thoughtfully and kindly 
as it seemed to her, that she should spend the 
time of his absence with me. Thanking him 
for this considerate attention to her wishes, 
she promised to think over the matter, and 
they separated for the day. Court was in 
session, and he had to hurry off to be at his 
post in season. As she was passing through 
the upper hall in the course of the forenoon, 
she chanced to espy a waste-paper basket, 
which the housemaid had brought down from 
her master’s study and left unemptied until 
her work in the chambers should be done. 
Upon the top of the disorderly pile of torn manu¬ 
scripts, old newspapers, etc., lay an unfolded 
sheet of letter-paper, white and smooth, and 
evidently recently written upon. By a mecha¬ 
nical impulse of carefulness, prompting her to 
see whether this might not have been added to 
the refuse by the servant’s blunder, Leah picked 
it up and glanced over it. 
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Voice and strength failed her. She drew a 
crumpled paper from her travelling satchel 
crumpled and worn as by numberless readings 
—and passed it to me; then turned her face to 
the wall. It was an unfinished letter from 
Charles Moore to Janetta Dalrymple. “My 
own darling—my sweet Nettie,” was the be¬ 
ginning. The purport of the communication was 
that he had made his arrangements to join the 
travelling party which was to set out the next 
week for a fortnight’s tour, and accepted, with 
eager pleasure, her invitation to become her 
especial escort. 

And I warn you, my pet, that I will brook 
no interference from the ‘handsome young 
collegian’ of whom you try to make me jealous 
—you witch I The thought of having you all 
to myself for two whole weeks has almost set 
me crazy with joy. L. will probably pay Miss 
Allison a visit while we are gone. “I say 
‘ we’ to you, not her. You and I, my poor 
darling, have suffered too intensely from her 
absurd jealousy and prejudices in times past 
for me to run the risk of provoking the sleeping 
demon by revealing the direction of my jour¬ 
ney, or in what company it will be made. I 
have sacrificed my inclinations and happiness 
to her so often during the last year, that I am 
surely justifiable in seeking something like 
heart-pleasure now. I shall count the mo¬ 
ments until we meet—” 

Here the delectable effusion had stopped. 
The date was the very morning upon which 
Leah discovered the waif. He had undoubt¬ 
edly forgotten it in his haste when he found 
that he was behind time. She told me briefly 
by and by how she had heard him that even¬ 
ing inquiring of the servant whether she had 
taken a letter from his table, and blaming her, 
with unwonted harshness, for having, as she 
confessed, picked up one from the floor and put 
it among the waste matter, adding that it was 
well she had burned everything she had taken 
down, since there were papers in the basket he 
would not have meet other eyes for a thousand 
dollars. For two days she had to keep this 
terrible secret locked up in heart and bmin ; to 
act and speak as usual; to forego mourning 
over the love and hopes now indeed lost— 
buried forever; then she calmly kissed him 
“Farewell!” held up this boy for a parting 
caress, and, with tearless eyes, beheld him de¬ 
part to happiness and her successful rival. 
Her own trunk was already packed, and she 
took the next train for the town in which was 
my home. 

She poured out the story with a rapid inco- 
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herence that would have made me question 
the verity of certain portions, but for the un¬ 
mistakable evidence of the letter. Smothering 
my indignation, I tried to persuade her to 
sleep, for her child’s sake, if not her own. 

“My boy! yes—I know I Put his cradle 
just here, where I can lay my hand upon it, 
and be sure the door is locked, please ! They 
may try to rob me of him I He is all they have 
left me—everything!” 

The fearful misgiving awakened in my mind 
by her first burst of emotion was too true ! Her 
sorrow and its unnatural suppression had af¬ 
fected her mind. In this persuasion, I made 
an excuse of her apprehensions on her babe’s 
account to insist upon remaining with her all 
night. She accepted the offer thankfully, and 
with an effort at self-command, that reminded 
me of the Leah of other times—when I had 
darkened the room and lain down upon a 
lounge, as if for repose—she closed her eyes 
and tried to compose herself to slumber. She 
had rested thus but a few minutes, when a low 
laugh, so hollow and desolate in its meaning 
that it chilled my blood, came to my ears. 

“Maria, they named me rightly, did they 
not? We could hardly have blamed Jacob, 
had he deserted Leah entirely for the better- 
beloved Rachel!” 

I would that I could obliterate from my mind 
as I can keep from my readers’ eyes the scenes of 
the week that followed. After that fearful laugh 
and the accompanying words, there gleamed 
not one ray of reason upon her fevered brain 
for seven weary days and nights. She did not 
recognize her idolized boy, and talked to me as 
to a stranger. Oh 1 the matchless tenderness 
—the depth of woe revealed by the ravings of 
those dreadful hours! Wronged! deceived! 
deserted ! thus arose the climax of woes upon 
which she had pondered until she had gone 
niad—and what wonder ? 

My brother wrote and telegraphed in various 
directions for Mr. Moore. His partner in busi¬ 
ness had been furnished, as had Leah, also, 
before Charles left home, with the names of 
two or three places where communications 
would be likely to intercept him, and there had 
arrived two letters for Mrs. Moore forwarded, 
by the above-named gentleman to our address, 
but the postmarks upon these gave no additional 
clue to the wanderer’s whereabouts, and, as we 
learned subsequently, none of our messages or 
notes reached him on the route. 

Upon the eighth day, the sick woman awoke 
from sleep, sensible, calm—dying ! 

“ I have dreamed of my mother, Maria !” 
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she whispered, a smile of holy peace illumin¬ 
ing her wan features. “ Do you remember 
those words: ‘As one whom his mother com- 
forteth V I do not die alone while you and 
she are liere—and there is one nearer and 
dearer yet!” 

The eyes, large and lustrous, looked stead¬ 
fastly upwards ; the lips moved without sound. 
J here was no need of audible language in that 
communion ! Then she asked for her babe, 
and, while he laughed in her face and cooed 
his gladness at seeing her again, she laid her 
hand upon his head and breathed a blessing. 

But for him, death would be all sweetness. 
As it is, I find it very easy I” 

Even in that awful hour, my thoughts ran 
swiftly back to another night—three short 
years before—when her full, happy tones had 
sunk with the weight of what I now read as 
fulfilled prophecy. 

“ God knows how constant and earnest is my 
prayer that I may make him as happy as he 
deserves to be ! If the power is denied me, I 
shall find death very sweet 

Oh, my poor, poor friend ! She had not to 
wait long for the welcome guest, and his com¬ 
ing was painless as peaceful. Her last words 
were, “Give my love to Charles I” Of his in¬ 
fidelity and Janetta’s vile treachery, she did 
not once speak. Already, before the weary 
sank to rest, the wicked had ceased to trouble 
her. At that very time, according to the testi¬ 
mony of a member of the travelling party, 
Charles Moore was waltzing with Janetta Dal- 
rymple in the ballroom of a fashionable water¬ 
ing-place. 

When he came to us, frenzied by the tidings 
that had met him upon his return to his home, 
his wife had slept in the grave for three days. 

I concealed nothing from him. I could not feel 
Hiat he deserved mercy at my hands, although 
it was plain that his heart’s blood welled at 
every stab. It was impossible for him to suffer 
as he had made her do, I reasoned savagely, 
yet half terrified at the sight of his horror of 
remorse. 

“ For pity’s sake, do Diore !” he groaned, at 
last. “You will kill me! My poor girl! 
Heaven is my witness that I did love her to 
the end ! I never dreamed of wronging her! 

If she had lived I could have explained every- 
thing I” 

IIow, he did not say, nor did I care to inquire ; 
but I imagine that he would have attempted 
a repetition of the arguments and assertions 
that had brought balm to her wounded spirit 
upon a former occasion. I suppose he assuaged 


his torn conscience with these ; purchased from 
it rest and forgiveness, as he would have hoped 
to buy hers, had she survived the blow he had 
dealt her, for he wedded Janetta Dalrymple in 
less than eighteen months afterwards. 

I am thankful that, before this event took 
place, the sinless babe was gathered to his 
mother’s arms, perhaps in answer to that 
mother’s prayers. I am glad in the thought 
that in that high home of perfect peace, no 
knowledge or memory is permitted to enter 
that could mar the serenity of the tried and 
faithful, of whom the world was not worthy. 

They say that Mr. Moore lives happily with 
his new wife, and it may be so. Justice and 
judgment are not of this life. I knew that 
when Leah died I 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 

BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 

When the pearly gates of morning 
Ope and flood the earth with light, 

I arise, all fond and hopeful, 

From blest visions of the night. 

When I walked entranced beside her, 

And her hand was clasped in mine, 

And her voice of angel music 
Softly answered, “I am thine.” 

But ray bliss was bright and fleeting, 

As that dream of joy serene— 

While the dawning brightens upwai'd 
Lone I weep, “ It might have been.” 

Bay by day I bow in worship, 

As she moves in beauty by, 

Grace enchanting in her motion. 

Love’s warm splendors in her eye— 
’Neath her feet my heart is lying 
In its wild idolatry ; 

But she turns from me unconscious 
Of my great love’s misery; 

Every pulse that thrills ray being 
Throbs for her my idol queen— 

But my youth is lost in sighing. 

Vainly now, “It might have been.” 

Once, with love’s mysterious power, 

I allured her eyes to me. 

Quick they drooped with modest sweetness, 
My adoring look to see ; 

Oh, I seemed at heaven’s gate standing, 
When her tender, gracious smile 
Flashed a ray of glory o’er me, 

Kindling all my life the while ; 

But a shadow darkened o’er me, 

Fate uprose our souls between. 

And I pierce the night with crying— 

“ God of love, it might have been 1” 


Practice flows from principle ; for as a man 
thinks so will he act. 
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Mr. Van Lennop tells us that in the East 
they have no surnames. A worthy, turbaned 
old gentleman is content to be known as “ Ab¬ 
dallah, the father of Hakim,” and is so distin¬ 
guished from the other Abdallahs of the neigh¬ 
borhood. Bachelors must be nobody under such 
a regime I What, too, becomes of family pride, 
driven from its stronghold in surnames ? No 
doubt it has other fastnesses, where it will 
fight to the death for its existence. How well 
it would suit Young America to disown all con¬ 
nection with old-fogy is h progenitors, and have 
the very “governors” reduced to being indi¬ 
vidualized only as the fathers of hopeful Bob, 
or Jim, or Orlando ! 

Mrs. Murray would have gone to the stake 
sooner than submit to such a subversion of the 
natural order of things. It is doubtful whether 
she would have been willing to go down to 
posterity as the mother of Washington himself. 
Not that Mrs. Murray was wanting in that affec¬ 
tion which dignifies even the she-bear, and is 
the crowning beauty of the loveliest feminine 
character. Its true, deep current partook of 
the strength of her strong nature ; but its flow 
was secret and silent as that of the ice-bound 
river. She kept her children in due or undue 
subjection. She had no idea of having her 
family tree turned upside down, so that the 
roots might develop into branches, and the 
branches take the place of the parent roots. 
No I no I Scotch on one side, and Puritan on 
the other, these were not the traditions in 
which she had been bred. She was the head 
of her own household now, no matter what 
may have been the case in good Mr. Murray’s 
time, a period lost in the mystical past, and 
never referred to by the present self-sustained 
mistress of Oak Cottage. 

Tall, stiffly-straight, pale, clear-eyed, well- 
atured, well-dressed, and “ well to do in the 
'rid,” Mrs. Murray was an admirable picture 
certain type of New England women. She 
ed no airs of youth. Her white lace hand- 
ef was folded over her bosom, and her 
cap was free from taint of bow or furbe- 
le wore human hair, smoothly brushed 
forehead, and no attempt was made to 
or root out the silver lines which 
er bands of brown. 

iw Mrs. Murray was in mourning. The 


village dressmaker had passed more than a 
week at Oak Cottage, and, on her departure, 
three new bombazines, three alpacas, and three 
black calicoes were left behind her as trophies 
of her skill. Not that Mrs. Murray had so 
profusely stored her own wardrobe. She had 
bought and had made suitable dresses for “ the 
girls,” Miss Minty and Miss Molly, the daugh¬ 
ters of her house. 

Tall, thin Miss Minty, and short, fat Miss 
Molly would never see their thirtieth birthday 
again; but their mother labored under a con¬ 
tinual sense of their youth and inexperience, 
and cared as truly now for their wardrobe as 
when they had been “ wee toddling things.” 

It was well that “the girls” had no share in 
choosing their mourning. Their eyes were so 
swollen with weeping that, give the scientific 
test-rub to the material as they might, they 
could not have properly scrutinized its fibre, 
and might have been alarmingly taken in. 

The young brother, who had been their joy, 
had fallen on a distant battle-field, and found 
a lonely grave far from the home of his child¬ 
hood. Mrs. Murray had shed no tears. She 
had rejoiced to see her favorite child offering 
himself for the service of his country, and 
when she received tidings of his death, she but 
grew more pale and rigid, and uttered not a 
murmur. 

A few weeks after this bereavement. Miss 
Minty ventured to say: “ I suppose we won’t 
have any Thanksgiving this year, mother?” 

“ No Thanksgiving, child 1 Have we not 
enough to be thankful for ? What do you 
mean ?” was the astonished reply. 

“ No pies, I mean—no Thanksgiving dinner. 
I thought perhaps we would not keep the day 
just as usual this year,” said Miss Minty. 

“Pumpkin, cranberry tarts, apple, grape, 
mince, lemon, custard, and chicken pie, I or¬ 
dered Mehitable to get ready for, and we will 
go into the kitchen and make them to-morrow, 
girls. Is it any reason why we should cease 
to be thankful because the hand of the Lord 
has been laid upon us?” Thankfulness and 
pies seemed indissolubly connected in Mrs. 
Murray’s mind. 

Miss Minty gave a little sob, and Miss Molly 
disappeared through an open door. Neither 
of the girls was looking at Mrs. Murray ; so 
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no one saw the quivering of her thin lips, and 
the moisture in her clear blue eyes. 

Mrs. Murray stood with a pie well balanced 
on her left hand, while, with her right, she 
dexterously trimmed off the edges. Did her 
thoughts wander to the merry boy, whose de¬ 
light it had once been to witness this part of 
the Thanksgiving preparations ? Mehitable’s 
apple-parings, skilfully left in one unbroken 
coil, did they remind the mother of the strong 
young arm, which had so often thrown over 
the shoulder these mystical auguries of mar¬ 
riage ? To Miss Minty and Miss Molly, at least, 
such remembrances were ever present, and 
Mehitable was a perfect magazine of sighs, 
which were let off in volleys, more striking than 
sentimental. 

A trio of fat chickens found a common grave 
in a well-covered chicken-pie, and Mrs. Murray 
put on that epitaph in sundry hieroglyphics of 
twisted slips of paste. Mince-meat was chopped, 
and seasoned, and tasted, and chopped, and 
seasoned, and tasted, till all the various bliss¬ 
ful flavors were merged in the one, perfect, re¬ 
sultant, crowning flavor which pronounced the 
work complete. No little hard bits of apple, 
cold and crisp, no sudden surprises in the way 
of morsels undoubtedly from the animal king¬ 
dom, but a perfect chaos, without organization 
and subject to no laws of classification. What 
are mince-pies made for? What enemy of 
mankind first prompted their composition ? 
What inventor of patent dyspepsia medicine 
brought into use these promoters of the disease 
he would pretend to cure ? Mrs. Murray gave 
herself no trouble on this score. She held to 
mince-pies, as to baked beans on Saturday, as 
a fixed institution, not to be subverted by Car¬ 
lyle, or Emerson, or any other destroyers of the 
old landmarks. 

Of the pumpkin pies, we hardly dare to trust 
ourselves to speak, yet on them the good house¬ 
wife expended her special care. They had 
been the favorites of her boy, and she seemed 
to have a kind of savage joy in making them 
the very quintessence of melting deliciousness, 
while she would not allow a single tear to 
tremble on her lashes at the thought of his 
pleasant “ Another piece, mother; nobody can 
make pumpkin pies like you.” 

Poor dwellers in cities, who know only of 
ranges and stove-ovens, can never be properly 
thankful, according to Mrs. Murray’s notions. 
Their eyes have never been gladdened with the 
eight of one of those antiquated, artificial cav¬ 
erns, as full of wonders to the eyes of childhood 


as the Mammoth Cave, with all its array of 
stalactites and stalognites. We could never 
remember which of these white fingers of the 
past pointed up, and which down ; but we well 
know that all the pies in Mrs. Murray’s oven 
reverently looked towards the arching roof, the 
tarts with their wide open eyes, and the other 
gentry peering through the ocular slits, made 
in their covers for purposes known to Mrs. 
Murray. 

The energetic mother always made a point of 
having Miss Minty and Miss Molly with her on 
these days of preparation, ostensibly to help 
her; but in reality they were as useless re¬ 
tainers as were Saladin’s Arabs with their head¬ 
less lances. Mehitable, one of those doubtful 
treasures, an old family servant, preferred to 
pare and chop, stone and grate, herself; and 
Mehitable generally carried out her own views, 
even in the face of Mrs. Murray. There was a 
legend of some former battle between these 
great powers, from which each retired with a 
respect for the other’s prowess, and a determi¬ 
nation to keep to the terms of the perpetual 
peace thereafter concluded. 

No wonder Miss Minty and Miss Molly had 
never had a chance to be “grown up,” with 
two such overwhelmingly depressing influences 
acting continually upon them. No voice, no 
will, no opinion, no mission, no sphere had yet 
been thought necessary for “ the girls.” They 
were unrebellious subjects under the most de¬ 
spotic yet kindly will. Nature has her obsti¬ 
nate laws of growth, and shut out from her 
legitimate development, she will yet have free 
course in some direction. The fallen tree that 
dams the stream, but turns the swollen current 
to right or left, or makes a waterfall of the 
quiet brook. Wedge round the turnip seed 
with stones, and the poor struggling thing will 
make its way through the ciacks, and its mis¬ 
shapen form will be as teeming with vegetable 
life as if it had had fair play. 

Cut off from many an avenue of joy and use¬ 
fulness, Miss Minty and Miss Molly had one 
path left them—a sweet, sunny path, wliicl: 
leads more surely to the Kingdom of Heave 
than the beaten highway, where the self-sat 
fled roll in their gilded coaches. 

Miss Minty and Miss Molly, unlike as 
were in external appearance, had yet fi 
common outlet for their throbbing life, 
woman’s heart poured itself forth ii 
love to all the dead ones of the blo< 

Murrays, and especially to the young 
whose loss had plunged them in gri 
they inwardly shrank from this makir 
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this “going on as usual,’* when the morning 
star had sunk in gloom I 

Mrs. Murray was sitting “ bolt upright” in 
jiier lawful end of the pew, listening to a Thanks¬ 
giving sermon. Think you the minister touched 
the tender chords of the human heart, and 
made them vibrate to a song of praise ? Think 
you he cast an eye backward along life’s jour¬ 
ney, dwelling on the sunshine and the flowers, 
the little children and the singing birds, the 
loving companionships and the household joys, 
the blessings and the consolations, which every 
candid man must own have lightened his lot 
and cheered his pathway ? Ah, no I A fierce, 
bold promulgation of his individual views of 
our country’s “sea of troubles” was the sum 
and substance of the pastor’s Thanksgiving 
sermon. Where he found his text we cannot 
say ; doubtless he forced some bit of Scripture 
to preface a speech, which was anything but a 
Gospel message to sinful man. 

There was nothing touching, truly, in this 
discourse, yet Miss Minty and Miss Molly had 
their handkerchiefs at their eyes more than 
once during its delivery. Not to the orator’s 
eloquence were their tears a tribute. Unseen 
to others, to them, a dear worshipper seemed 
present beside them. The athletic form, the 
sunny eye, the soft brown locks, the manly 
air, every line of the loved brother’s face, every 
movement of his figure, every tone of his voice 
was present to them with a vividness like reality. 
But one short year had passed since, he stood 
with his hand on that pew-door, while the 
other held the very hymn-book on which Miss 
Minty’s tears were now drooping. 

Yet in the midst of their sorrow, the mourn¬ 
ing sisters did not forget their cause for true 
thanksgiving. Their precious brother had early 
set his foot upon the narrow way. To them 
his young lips had talked of the glories of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. No word had come to 
tell how he met the King of Terrors, yet were 
they sure that through the “ grave and gate of 
death” he had passed to a good resurrection. 

Mehitable had not been at church—not she ! 
e had been thankful in the midst of the 
nding odors of turkey boiled and roasted, 
'ing pig (of the Elia pattern), and chickens 
ng of a tender brown—an atmosphere 
uited to her taste than “ sitting for two 
hours, penned up in a meeting-house.” 
her own words. 

not strange, since so powerful a magi- 
l been at work, that Miss Minty and 


Miss Molly had barely time to substitute the 
alpaca for the bombazine (the latter being 
sacredly allied to the crape veil, and devoted 
to outdoor use) when dinner was announced. 

Mrs. Murray’s two married sons had been 
invited, as usual, to dine with their mother, 
and, as usual, their wives were understood to 
be included in the invitation. 

There was stout Tom Murray, with his pretty 
silly little wife. There was grave Robert Mur¬ 
ray, with his merry, talkative partner. All 
were subdued to uncommon taciturnity by this 
sad family meeting. These same people were 
by no means always gloomy at home and around 
their own table, in spite of that affliction ; but 
being together, a stiff sort of solemnity was 
pitched upon by common consent, as the pro-^ 
per demeanor for the occasion. 

Mrs. Murray took her place at the head of 
the table ; Robert, the oldest son, assumed the 
foot, while the two wives were ranged opposite 
their sisters-in-law. Fi's-d-vis to Thomas Mur¬ 
ray was a vacant chair, placed there by Mehi- 
table’s orders, perhaps to make all balance, or, 
possibly, as a silent remembrancer of him who 
had once been the life of these family gather¬ 
ings. 

Mrs. Murray folded her hands to ask the 
blessing. She had borne up valiantly thus far. 
She had been true to her theories. She had 
crucified her own feelings. She had checked 
all outward expression. She had made pies and 
been thankful, in spite of a sore and wounded 
heart. Now her lips quivered, and her voice 
trembled. She could trust not herself in the long 
grace generally deemed fit for such festal days. 
She could only substitute, “God help us, and 
make us thankful I” 

Were those her own hands covering her two 
eyes ? No 1 Those hands were withdrawn, and 
two strong arms were round her neck, and a 
brown cheek was pressed close to hers. 

“ Mother I dear mother I Did you really be¬ 
lieve I was dead ? And you tried to bear up 
bravely; but I heard your voice tremble I I 
did not know you loved me so I” 

“ Love you ! I love you like my own soul! 
God be praised I You are safe I” exclaimed 
the mother. 

The barriers were broken down ; the flood¬ 
gates were opened. The mother had thrown 
off the mask. The true woman would speak 
now and evermore. 

Ah, that was a Thanksgiving Day indeed I 
In that merry party none were more merry 
than the youthful soldier. As for Minty and 
Molly, they were almost wild with joy. They 
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left all other feasting to feast their eyes on that 
recovered treasure, and took more friendly 
liberties with their mother, and were more at 
ease than ever before in their mortal lives. 
Nobody blamed the papers for reporting one 
soldier as dead, who had only been taken pri¬ 
soner. The happy seldom find fault. It is the 
sour and discontented who always have a 

bone to pick with somebody,” and, dog-like, 
growl over it. 

Mehitable, long after this Thanksgiving Day, 
was wont to say: “Miss Murray was right. 
We ought to be thankful, and have our pies 
when the day comes round, no matter what 
happens. Suppose the Lieutenant should have 
come home and found no right sort of a dinner 
ready for him ! That would have been a pretty 
* How d ’ye do 1’ ” 


THE ORPHAN. 

There is much to call forth our most tender 
pity in this word I A weary life must hers be. 
We, who know, and daily experience, the 
blessed comfort of a kind father and mother, 
cannot enter into her feelings ; what a pang of 
desolation must shoot through her heart when 
she thinks she is bereft of a mother’s anxious 
care, and a father’s tender watchfulness: no 
bosom upon whom she can rest, no kind parent 
to whom she can confide her daily troubles; 
perhaps no sister into whose aftectionate ear 
she can pour forth her thoughts. Providence 
has bereft her of all these earthly props ; and 
sad it is, but alas! too true, that there are 
many who are thus let adrift on the ocean of 
life with not even one friend to whom they can 
flee in an hour of need ; and not even a fire¬ 
side they can call their own. Alone, the orphan 
has to fight her way through this weary world, 
doubly wearisome to her : her path is ofttimes 
a very thorny one. She meets with no friend, 
no kindness, no sympathy I The remembrance 
of the past only increases her grief; and her 
eyes fill with tears when she thinks of her 
dear parents’ admonition, and that the voice 
which spoke so many gentle, warning words to 
her is now hushed forever in the silence of the 
grave. 

But, though the orphan is bereft of all her 
earthly friends, she has a never-failing Friend 
above, who has promised to be a Father to the 
fatherless, and that those who seek Him ear¬ 
nestly shall most certainly find Him. Many, 
perhaps, in the bitterness of their grief, are apt 
to think God has forgotten them ; but however 
inexplicable His dealings may appear, we I 


should remember He chastens us for our profit, 
that we may be partakers of holiness ; and in 
the midst of our sorest afflictions, remember 
that it is an all-wise Father who is laying His 
rod upon us ; but let us, who are blessed with 
kind parents, be doubly thankful to Him who 
has spared them to us, and endeavor to do all 
in our power to mitigate and soothe the griefs 
of our fellow-creatures ; but, whether our path 
here below be smooth or rugged, let us recollect 
that if we serve Him faithfully in this world we 
shall at the last day receive a crown of glory 
which fadeth not away; and “the sufierings 
of this present time are not worthy to be com¬ 
pared with the glories which shall be revealed 
to us.” 


PURPOSE IN LIFE. 

In order to the accomplishment of any noble 
purpose, it is necessary to have a carefully- 
laid plan ; for a rambling and desultory appli¬ 
cation, even with a virtuous intent will prove 
altogether inadequate. 

It is a poetical assertion that “life without 
a plan serves merely as a soil for discontent to 
thrive in,” and of the justness of this assertion 
the proofs abound. But if we would shrink 
from the idea of abandoning what was intended 
for a garden of fruitfulness and beauty, to the 
growth of rank and ungrateful weeds, we must 
lose no time, but begin at once to occupy the 
ground and lay down our plans. 

Some point in view, some fixed object of 
pursuit, is a spur to the energies, and where 
that point in view is something really great 
and good, the influence it exerts is sufficient 
to inspire courage, and sustain the concentra¬ 
tion of the powers requisite for its attainment. 
And, more than this, the influence of that great 
and good object upon which the mental eye is 
fixed, imparts to life a zest and earnestness 
which those who pass an aimless existence can 
neither understand nor appreciate. Yet this is 
no forced or fancied representation, but a plain 
statement of the contrasts of character arising 
from the presence or absence of an object, a 
plan, a noble motive, and a high resolve. Ma 
we never want these, and then we may g 
melancholy complainings to the winds, for 
shall find that life is too short and too pre( 
to spare any part of it for anything b* 
important work. 


God hears the heart without the wc 
he never hears the words without the 
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THE STORY OF “FAIR MABEL.” 

BY BEATA. 

Come hither, little daughter mine, and near mo take thy 
seat, 

And knit upon thy father’s hose while I my tale repeat; 

Of Mabel fair thou oft hast heard, and marvelled in thy 
heart 

Why mystery and dark dismay made of her fate a part. 

Now I will tell thee her short life, for thou art heedless 
too. 

And ever prone to wander forth in search for something 
new— 

’Twas thus thy cousin loved to roam, and household 
duties scorned, 

But girls had better stay at home, by wiser counsel 
warned. 

Now pretty near to Mabel’s house uprose acastlegrand. 

The like was nowhere to be seen in all this prosperous 
land ; 

The mistress of this mansion fine had foreign countries 
seen. 

And gathered in its spacious halls were wondrous things 
I ween ; 

The tales of all these wondrous sights had reached the 
maiden’s ear. 

And that she might admittance gain she sought both far 
and near. 

It chanced one day—an audience day!—the gate she open 
found, 

And, pleased her wishes to obtain, she entered to look 
round ; 

But -scarce the portal had she cleared, when to her 
startled mind 

A legend came she oft had heard—the park was so de¬ 
signed 

That only whom the owner chose could tread the hidden 
way, 

All others might for weeks or years disconsolately stray. 

But daunted not, the maiden bold remembered one she 
knew. 

Who for admittance to the house possessed the wished- 
for clue. 

Fortune does often help the brave; she scarce ten steps 
had turned, 

When Mabel saw the very friend for whom her bosom 
yearned. 

Courageously she told her need, and threaded the vast 
maze. 

Delighted with the objects new that met her earnest 
gaze. 

At length they gained the stately hall: what wonders 
all around ! 

Flowers from distant climes were here, fountains with 
tinkling sound ; 

Statues and vases, works of art, are clustered without 
end. 

And Mabel thanked over again her kind, obliging friend. 

They reached at length the audience room, and what 
looked grand before. 

Seemed but a dim reflected light from what the maiden 
saw. 

Hangings and mirrors blazed with gold, and scarce she 
dared to move, 

Lest all should vanish from her sight, some vast delu¬ 
sion prove; 


Ladies were there in rich attire, whose beauty matched 
their dress. 

And men of rank and high renown within the circle 
press. 

But in one corner, quite alone, she saw what seemed a 
man. 

And near, and nearer bent her steps, the strange, great 
thing to scan. 

An Ogre, ’twas ugly and grim—the sight near made her 
scream. 

Though all did say the grand ladye held him in great 
esteem. 

The guests she loved to entertain he never harmed at 
all! 

On those who entered without leave with tooth and nail 
he’d fall! 

When Mabel came beneath his eye sbe wished she were 
at home 

(But those who follow every whim will oft to mischief 
come). 

And now the ladye entered; was o’er such splendor 
seen ? 

All rose to do her homage, jnst though she were a queen ; 

At the first glance she saw a stranger in the crowd, 

And calling her most kindly she praised her beauty 
loud; 

And graciously she smiled. “My pretty friend,’’ she 
said, 

“ I wish you to see every gem that here is gathered.’’ 

Then to her strange attendant spoke, “This fair one, I 
presume, 

Would like to see our wonders all—take her through 
every room. 

The pictures and the flowers, show them to her, I pray. 

The sweetest flower must yield to her, so sweet, so fresh, 
and gay! 

But, when you reach some quiet spot,’’ she whispered 
in his ear, 

“ Then eat her XLp^ior I will have no interloper here.” 

(I wish thee to remember, child, the great are often 
stern ; 

Improve my story as it runs, and thus the moral learn.) 

But how he swallowed Mabel up, and how she did im¬ 
plore, 

I cannot tell with certainly, we never saw her more! 

Some say she was not harmed. The ladye kept her 
there, 

A pretty thing to look upon, for she was wondrous fair. 

Girls of sixteen are silly things, but I may safely say 

Mabel would gladly have been plain, could she get safe 
away. 

But though her father stormed the house and begged for 
his dear child. 

The ladye answered not a word, she heard and only 
smiled. 

The great hall door was closely shut, the judge could 
not pass through. 

And when the Ogre walked abroad his teeth were hidden 
too. 

So, daughter, ever be content, and e’er it bo too late. 

True wisdom gather from the tale of Mabel’s mournful 
fate. 

Ogres are plenty in the world, and beauty is a snare ; 

And should one praise thy rosy cheeks, thy long and 
curling hair, 

Then think upon thy cousin lost, and flattery beware. 
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It was the scene and hour for confidence. 
The hazy twilight of a damp, warm summer 
day was creeping in with its cooling breath at 
the window of the “girls’ room,” one of the 
cosiest prettiest apartments that ever graced a 
country-seat; and near the window, seated one 
in the deep arm-chair, the other on a pile of 
cushions on the floor, were the girls—two as 
bright, snnny-faced, lovable specimens of the 
class as ever vowed eternal friendship, or ex¬ 
changed heart confidences. The one on the 
floor, half sitting, half lying in her luxurious 
nest of cushions, was a graceful brunette, with 
large soft black eyes, and a profusion of the 
darkest brown hair, just verging on black. 
The other was a tall blonde, with soft golden 
tresses, and large blue eyes ; and to finish the 
introduction in due form, the one in the chair 
was Miss Mena Lee; the other. Miss Martha 
Harris. And now, having drawn up curtain, 
set the scene, and introduced the characters, 
let the latter speak for themselves. 

“I am so glad you like our room,” said 
Martha. “ \Yhen auntie first told me you were 
coming, she was going to put you in the spare 
room ; but I petitioned for you to come in here 
with me, unless you objected very seriously.” 

“I could not be better pleased,” was the 
cordial reply. “ I am a sad coward about 
sleeping alone, though I have done so for years. 
I never had a sister, and my parents died when 
I was a wee baby.” 

“As mine did. We must be sisters to each 
other, dear Mena. ” 

The fair-haired girl bent down, with an ear¬ 
nest look on her face, and a loving light in her 
eyes to seal the contract with a warm kiss and 
embrace. 

“ And now,” said Martha, “ let us commence 
our relationship by knowing something about 
each other. I am the hostess ; so I will tell 
you my story first. As you came so unexpect¬ 
edly to-day to find me sole occupant of the pre¬ 
mises, I will tell you first of the people here. 
Uncle George is an old gentleman who can be 
described in one word—lovable. He has the 
kindest heart, the sweetest smile, the most 
cheery voice, and the heartiest laugh I ever 
heard. I don’t think he ever spoke a harsh 
word, or thought a hard judgment in his life. 
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Aunt Mary is the dearest little bit of a blue¬ 
eyed angel that ever made a good man happy. 
Rupert, their only child, is now about twenty- 
three ; tall, rather handsome, with a noble 
stock of talents, a frank, generous nature, and 
his father’s kind love for all mankind. I come 
next. I am inaccurate in calling Mr. Loyd my 
uncle, he is really not related to me. His 
father married twice: Uncle George is the son 
of the first wife. My grandmother was his 
second wife, and was a widow with one child— 
my mother—at the time she married Uncle 
George’s father. I have heard from members 
of the family of the devoted love between my 
mother and Uncle George; and when I was 
left an orphan at six months old. Aunt Mary 
took me to her heart and home, and I have 
never felt the loss of either parent.” 

“ Then Mr. Loyd is in a measure your guar¬ 
dian, as he is mine. He takes care of your 
property, does he not?” 

“A heavy charge I” said Martha, laughing 
heartily. “Why, Mena, two pennies would 
outweigh all the property I have in the world, 
yet I have never had a wish ungratified, or a 
whim crossed. And now tell me about your¬ 
self.” 

‘ ‘ There is but little to tell. When my father 
died, he left Mr. Willis and Mr. Loyd my guar¬ 
dians, and they put me at a boarding-school. 
Last month Mr. Willis died, and Mr. Loyd 
wrote to my teacher to send me here when my 
term was over. That is all.” 

But as the evening came on the flow of talk 
became more earnest. Mr. and Mrs. Loyd had 
gone into the city to transact some business, 
and were not expected home until morning, 
and Rupert was away on a shooting excursion ; 
so there was nothing to break in on the long 
conversation. As the twilight deepened, and 
the night shadows trooped more thickly into 
the room, Mena slid from her chair to share 
Martha’s impromptu couch; and so, locked in 
each other’s arms, these two warm-hearted 
girls, full of loving impulses, with no thoughts 
to conceal, no secrets to restrain, opened their 
hearts to each other. It was but a trifling re¬ 
cord to repeat stories of school life, of glimpses 
into the great world of society, of favorite 
studies and pet authors, of dear delicious hours 
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in country rambles, or blushing confessions at 
attempted poetry, or “ some time to be seen’’ 
stories, suggested by this or that incident met 
on the highway of their quiet lives. But little 
for other ears to hear, but who is there that 
cannot recall some hour of such entire confi¬ 
dences when dear hands clasped each other 
fast, and the magnetism of entire friendship 
opened wide the portals of the heart. 

Of course, in such confidential chat, it was but 
natural for Martha to allude frequently to her 
cousin, Rupert Loyd, the companion of her 
whole young life. From the hour when he 
had been allowed to make her a cradle of his 
boyish arms, he had been her protector, brother, 
companion, and nurse. Plis was the task to 
guide her baby ^otsteps, his the hand to teach 
her later to control her horse, his arm her sup¬ 
port in all arduous walks, his voice ever ready 
to sympathize in all her joys and sorrows, and 
with the earnest zeal of a sister for a dearly 
loved brother, she described his every grace 
and virtue, till Mena’s full share of interest 
was roused to see and admire this hero of Mar¬ 
tha’s affections. 

The night had gone past its noon before the 
young girls went to bed, and early morning 
found them up, and sharing the pleasant labor 
of making ready for Mr. and Mrs. Loyd’s re¬ 
turn. The flower vases were to be refilled with 
fresh flowers, an extra dinner to be ordered, 
and dessert prepared by Martha’s nimble fin¬ 
gers, and a thousand little dainty devices con¬ 
trived to make the house look cheerful and 
homelike. Then fresh bright dresses and 
smooth hair, and the girls were ready for the 
arrival of the host and hostess. 

When Uncle George’s kind cordial voice bade 
her welcome, and Aunt Mary gave her a gentle 
motherly caress, and both poured out their 
earnest, loving desire to have her made com¬ 
fortable, Mena felt that she had indeed found 
a home. Her soft eyes were full of grateful 
tears as she shared with Martha the “good¬ 
night” kiss of her kind hosts; and the talk 
that night was full of the kindness of both 
uncle and aunt. Martha’s many stories of the 
loving care that had made her home so pleas¬ 
ant since her infancy were readily credited, and 
Mena’s first impressions were as enthusiastic 
and warm as even the exacting love of Martha 
could desire. 

It was not until she had been domesticated 
in her new home for nearly a fortnight that 
Mena first saw Rupert. During that time she 
had been winning with her gentle loving man¬ 
ner, her sweet low voice, and ready yet modest | 
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intelligence, the love of all. Uncle George 
insisted upon having from her lips the same 
title Martha gave him, and Aunt Mary claimed 
the same privilege. 

The days passed pleasantly in rambles, rides, 
music, reading, and the thousand little devices 
women always have ready in needlework to 
pass long summer days. The love that began 
so auspiciously on the night of Mena’s arrival, 
still drew her affection to Martha to meet a 
warm return. They were inseparable ; sharing 
the same room, interested in the same pursuits ; 
from the hour when they bade each other 
“ Good-morning” till they slept, locked in each 
other’s arms, their days were passed in sweet 
intercourse. There was sufficient contrast in 
their dispositions to keep this love ever warm, 
and prevent any jar. 

Martha, active, energetic, and impulsive, 
seemed the stronger nature of the two, and 
took the lead in even their most trifling pur¬ 
suits ; while the clinging fondness, the gentle 
submissiveness of Mena’s character turned ever 
to her stronger companion for guidance and 
support. 

They were in the parlor together, about two 
weeks after Mena’s arrival, with no light but 
the silver flood the moon poured in at the open 
window. Mena was at the piano, while Mar¬ 
tha sat half hidden among the folds of the 
window curtain. Mena was playing one of 
Grebbman’s Nocturnes, with a movement that 
suited the hour. The notes trickled from her 
fingers’ touch as water ripples over the stones 
in a brook, and rose and fell in waves of melody. 
They had been seated there for nearly an hour, 
when Mena felt a pair of strong arms clasp her 
waist, and before she had time to cry out, a 
moustache brushed her cheek, and a warm kiss 
was printed on her lips. With quick indigna¬ 
tion she sprang to her feet, pushing the intruder 
from her, with a force her slight form seemed 
scarcely capable of. 

“Why, Mattie, what’s the matter?” The 
hearty manly voice, half laughing, was full of 
surprise. 

“ Mattie is here, Rupert.” 

He turned to the window, with a quick ges¬ 
ture ; but instantly returning, said: “-How 
can I apologize ?” 

It is not necessary ; I see the error,’’ said 
Mena ; but her quick breathing and trembling 
figure showed how she had been startled. 

“ And this is Mena Lee, Rupert^ my newly- 
found sister,” said Martha. 

“Mine then as well, if she can forgive my 
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rudeness,” he said, extending his hand to clasp 
hers with a cordial pressure. 

“ Look out in future for the difference be¬ 
tween fair hair and dark,” said Martha, “and 
Mena will no longer obtain my caresses.” 

“ Where’s mother ?” 

“The true boy question!” said Mrs. Loyd 
from the inner room that opened on the parlor. 
“ Mother’s here, and father, too. Come in, 
all of you, and hear our runaway give an 
account of his visit.” 

It was an account full of racy, sparkling in¬ 
terest. Stories of adventure by field and fiood 
in search of game, all told with a lively grace 
that made the meanest words interesting. The 
tall, lithe figure in the rough dress suiting his 
late pursuits, graceful and animated, the dark 
eyes fiashing, the white teeth gleaming as the 
handsome mouth poured out its fund of words, 
and the half-saucy, half-modest consciousness 
of being the hero of his own tales, all made Ru¬ 
pert very fascinating to the lonely orphan who 
had never before been i’" familiar intercourse 
with a gentleman ; her only idea of the sex 
being confined to the white gloved youngsters 
she had met at the boarding-school parties, or 
the teachers of the institute. It was no wonder 
she was pleased with this long-expected hero, 
whose gentlemanly language and refined man¬ 
ners toned down his rough dress, and gave a 
grace to his wildest story of adventure. 

This was the first evening. 

All day, his holiday being over, Rupert was 
in town in a lawyer’s office, where he was 
junior partner; but in the evening he invari¬ 
ably sought his sisters to, as he said, clear all 
the cobwebs from his brain. Music, conversa¬ 
tion, company made these evenings the pleasant 
hours of the day to both Mena and Martha ; 
but while to the latter they were but the re¬ 
suming of a regular routine, to the former they 
were a delightful and dangerous novelty. 

Thinking nothing of such danger, without 
the most distant idea of fiirting, Rupert was to 
her a courteous, tender brother. As he treated 
Martha, so he began to treat this new sister; 
and as one shared his thoughts, so the other, 
too, soon became his confidante^ sought for as 
every new device for enjoyment came to his 
mind, protected with the gentlest courtesy, 
and made a centre for every kindness. Both 
Rupert and Martha strove by every loving de¬ 
vice to make the stranger feel her new residence 
indeed a home. 

Unknown to herself, unsuspected by her 
companions, Mena was giving to Rupert the 
first love of her untried heart, learning to feel 


his presence the sunshine of her life, his ap¬ 
proval her surest guide, his affection her keenest 
pleasure. With such brotherly intercourse as 
his, there came no thought of jealousy to either 
Mena or Martha ; both thought they regarded 
him as a brother, and he as blindly thought 
they were to him dear sisters—nothing more. 

Two years passed, with their ever-varying 
panorama of pleasure and pain, and thej3 a cloud 
gathered over this family, before so happy. 
Uncle George, the tender husband, the kind 
father and uncle, the placid gentleman, be¬ 
came slowly yet fatally altered. He absented 
himself from home for a whole day at a time—a 
thing, as he had years before retired from active 
business, that grew alarming ^ it became more 
frequently repeated. In the evening, returning 
from such absence, he was morose and some¬ 
times even violent, angrily resenting any in¬ 
quiry as to his business, and checking instantly 
any allusion to his absence. From looking 
with impatience for pleasant evenings, the 
family grew to dreading them as the time of 
restraint and fear. One night he did not re¬ 
turn. After waiting until midnight, Rupert 
sought him in the city. His first inquiry was 
at the office of his father’s lawyer, and there 
he found his father’s corpse—a suicide 1 There 
was no time then for explanation ; the fatal 
news was to be carried home, the wife’s wild 
grief soothed, the whole burden of comforter 
to the three mourning women resting on Ru¬ 
pert’s hands. His must be the head to keep 
clear for all arrangements, his the voice to 
direct, the mind to thrust out its own stunning 
weight of pain, and support the new burden of 
responsibility. 

It was not until the funeral was over, and 
the house restored to that dreary quiet that 
follows a great shock, that Rupert again went 
to the lawyer’s office. 

“My task,” said the old man, kindly, “is 
the most painful one of my life. I have known 
and loved you from a boy, Rupert, and your 
father was dear to me as a brother, yet I 
must—” He made a long, long pause while 
the young man waited, not daring to break the 
silence that was numbing him in its chilling 
terror. “ Your father, Rupert, about two years 
ago, became interested in the new, absorbing 
speculations in western lands, and against 
my most earnest advice, plunged blindly into 
buying on a scale his income would not jus¬ 
tify. I did not know until the day he died that 
he had invested Miss Lee’s money as well as 
his own in this hazardous investment; but he 
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came here, mad with the intelligence that his 
stock upon which he was building most san¬ 
guine hopes was worthless. He confessed to 
me his falsity as guardian, and declaring him¬ 
self unable to bear the shame and burden of 
his sin, stabbed himself here at my side. Your 
mother’s property makes her independent, and 
you have your profession; your Cousin Martha 
will have something from your mother’s will, 
and no doubt a home for life ; Miss Lee is beg¬ 
gared.” 

Rupert tried to speak, but his voice was 
choked, and his parched lips refused to make 
a sound. 

“Rupert, I am going to take a liberty that 
only your father’s oldest friend may dare to 
take, when I advise you to marry Mena Lee.” 

A cry of pain burst from Rupert’s lips. 

“I know,” the old man said, and his voice 
was tender as a woman’s, “this sounds cruel 
and abrupt so soon after your great loss and 
my painful disclosures ; but I know, too, it 
will be the dearest object of your life to keep 
your father’s error a secret between you and 
myself. When your Uncle John dies, you are 
the heir to his property, and can replace Miss 
Lee’s. Until then, unless you support her, 
she is pennyless.” 

“ But she can live at home with my mother, 
and I will lay every penny at her feet.” 

“ She would not accept it; and your utmost 
efforts could not earn the income to which she 
is entitled. After she is your wife, you can 
tell her why she is poorer, and I leave you to 
judge whether she is likely to love you less 
when she knows you have married a beggar 
instead of an heiress.” 

“But—” 

Rupert paused; that confidence just on his 
lips was too sacred to pass their portals. Sud¬ 
denly, by the light of this new call upon him, 
he read truly his own heart—he loved Martha 1 
And she—ah! he dared not now think of the 
tliousand little acts he would once have recalled 
as proofs that he did not love in vain. All her 
sweet confidence, her thousand winning ways, 
might be but the outpouring of her sisterly 
affection, they might mean—. He tore himself 
shuddering from the thought. 

He was young, enthusiastic, devotedly at¬ 
tached to his father, with an affectionate broth¬ 
erly love for Mena; he was urged on by what 
seemed duty, the advice of . the man second 
only to his father in his heart, and by his own 
keen sense of honor. What wonder then that 
he persuaded himself that he could learn to 
love (the very phrase mocked him) and learn. 


too, to forget. Then and there, with his friend’s 
encouraging voice in his ear, he wrote to Mena. 

She was sitting in the library, thinking over 
the sad events of the past few days, and trying 
to form some plan for her own future. Martha 
was in her aunt’s room, giving some directions 
about the mourning to be made, and trying to 
rouse the widow from her apathy of sorrow. 
When the servant opened the door to hand 
Mena the letter, she was thinking so intently 
of Rupert’s grief and Rupert’s loss that the 
envelope directed in his hand seemed only 
following out her train of thought. She opened 
and read it. 

One short week ago every chord of her heart 
would have thrilled with rapture at the pros¬ 
pect of being Rupert’s wife ; but now the note 
chilled, half frightened her; it was a cold, 
formal offer of his hand, with but few words of 
affection, and those seemed forced. It was not 
even in the warm, brotherly style of his usual 
intercourse with her, and she sat, pained, won¬ 
dering, and full of vague sorrow, looking for¬ 
ward with eyes full of sad, questioning wonder. 

“Mena !” 

. Martha was beside her, holding in her hand 
the envelope she had just thrown aside. For 
the first time in all their long intercourse the 
friends met with the chill of restraint between 
them. 

“Mena, why does Rupert write to you, when 
he sees you constantly ? Mena—” oh, the agony' 
of the tone ! “ there is no new trouble ?” 

“No, no, Martha! Rupert wrote to”—and 
the forming of the words turned her vague 
pain to pleasure—“ ask me to be his wife.” 

“ To-day 1 so soon ! His father scarcely cold 
in his grave 1 Rupert!” 

Then, as the full sense of the words came 
into her heart, then she, too, learned that her 
adopted cousin was dearer than a brother, that 
she, too, loved him. 

It was a bitter, bitter day. Rupert bowed 
down under the weight of his knowledge of his 
father’s sin ; Martha vaiiily trying to make her 
woman’s pride cover her woman’s love ; Mena, 
with the keen intuition of love, reading the 
constraint of Rupert’s redoubled attentions. 

Three long weary months passed, and still 
the cloud of restraint hung over all these young 
hearts. The warm, loving words that had be¬ 
come habitual between the girls were changed 
for the commonplace sentences necessary be¬ 
tween inmates of the same room and house, 
while Mena grew daily more troubled and puz¬ 
zled over Rupert’s behavior. 

She could find no fault. He was attentive 
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beyond the requirements of even a lover. Every 
hour at home was passed by her side, while he 
avoided Martha as studiously as she avoided 
him. Yet he was no joyous lover. Even his 
father’s death could not account for the gloom 
that grew every day deeper; the pale cheeks 
that were becoming so thin and wan ; the tone 
of sadness that marked even his tenderest 
words to her. If he pressed his lips to hers it 
was with the tender, self-reproachful pressure 
of one craving pardon for some offence, and his 
caress was as protecting as it was loving. 

She was lying on the parlor sofa, half dozing, 
when the enigma was solved. Mrs. Loyd was 
in the inner room, reading, and Martha had 
gone to her own room when Rupert came in. 

“ You are late, my son,” his mother said, as 
he sat down on a low stool at her feet to caress 
her hand ; “the girls have gone to bed.” 

“Never mind! Let me be your boy to¬ 
night, as before the girls came.” 

Mena lay still, half dozing. She could not 
escape except by passing through the room 
where the mother and son were seated, and 
she was slowly learning not to seek Rupert’s 
presence. From some anxious questions Mrs. 
Loyd put to her son, some comment on his 
pallid face, some motherly pleading for confi¬ 
dence, the whole story came from Rupert’s 
lips. He had learned that day that his mother 
must know of his father’s sin before long, and 
be had voluntarily undertaken to tell her all. 
From that to his own part in the sad affair, his 
own love, his more than suspicion of Martha’s, 
all came from his overburdened heart to his 
mother’s sympathizing ears, and to the invo¬ 
luntary listener, who heard her heart’s death- 
warrant from those pale impassioned lips. 

The blow proved too much for the widow. 
Before Mena could let Rupert know of her re¬ 
solve to release him, she was called to assist in 
caring for Mrs. Loyd, sinking rapidly into a 
dangerous state of prostration, from which she 
never rallied. 

Again we see the friends in the room where 
we were first introduced to them. The winter 
winds are sweeping round the house, and in 
the place of the soft white raiment of summer 
both wear deep mourning garments, and sat 
far apart—one near the window, the other by 
the fire. Mena was the first to speak. Leav¬ 
ing the seat near the window, she came to 
Martha’s side, and bent over her in the old 
caressing way. 

“Mattie, we are drifting away from each 
other day by day, till the old love is dying out 
of our hearts, and now, when I have my hardest 


burden to bear, I have no friend to whom I can 
go for a word of sympathy, no voice to comfort 
me.” 

“What sorrow can you have?” Martha’s 
voice was cold and hard. 

“ Rupert and I have broken our engagement. 
He does not love me—he—Mattie I look up, 
he loves you, and I am breaking my own heart 
to give him to you.” 

The ice barrier was broken. The fast pour¬ 
ing tears from Mena’s eyes fell on Martha’s 
bosom as she was pressed closely to it, and 
locked, as of old, fast in each other’s arms—again 
the young girls exchanged confidences. All the 
story that Mena had heard she told Martha, 
that she might know how loving and loyal, 
how self-sacrificing and noble Rupert had been. 
She made no secret of her own love, only im¬ 
ploring Martha to help her in her resolve to 
conquer it. 

Two years later, when Uncle John died, and 
Rupert replaced his father’s violated trust, 
Mena returned from her position as teacher to 
again make her home with the sister she loved ; 
the brother, for whom she had now the affec¬ 
tion he craved, came back to the happiest 
home, the most loving couple, and the warmest 
welcome that the world could produce. 


I CAN’T AFFORD IT! 

BY M. M. BARRETT. 

“ I can’t afford it 1” 

“ But, father, I ’ll do without the new bonnet 
you promised me; I can have my old one 
pressed, and it will do quite well, and—” 

“ You will have the new bonnet. As for the 
Lady's Booh, it would just fill your head with 
all sorts of folly, and my daughter would be¬ 
come another Florence Dieaway. No indeed! 
I can’t afford it.” 

“ But she don’t take the Book—never has 
taken it. It might put some ideas of taste 
into her head, if she would,” was the thought 
that passed through her mind. 

It was of no use to say anything more ; for 
James Percy was, as one of the neighbors ex¬ 
pressed it, “ remarkably set in his way.” He 
had formed the opinion that all reading of 
stories was a sin, and a fashion-plate an abomi¬ 
nation. 

Mary Percy was an only child ; years before, 
her mother had been laid to rest beneath the 
wide-spreading branches of the willow. People 
called James Percy cold and proud ; they did 
not see that his heart was ever filled with sor- 
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row for the early dead; nor did they see the 
tears that dimmed his eyes, as his gaze rested 
on his daughter, while she busied herself with 
household duties. 

‘‘Mary has got her mother’s eyes I” Mr. 
Percy had let fall his hoe, and was wiping the 
large drops from his forehead. “ She ’s got 
her mother’s eyes I” and his gaze was fixed on 
the willow, whose long, sweeping branches 
touched the white marble. He resumed his 
labor; but there was a look of care upon his 
face, and he was evidently debating some ques¬ 
tion in his mind. At last, he said aloud, “ No, 
I can’t afford it. There’s those horses of Nye’s I 
I must get them; and the payment on the 
south lot must be made next week, and the 
barn wants a new roof, and—” 

“ Mr. Percy I” 

He started, for so intently was his mind oc¬ 
cupied with the thoughts that had just found 
expression in words, that he had not heard the 
light footsteps of the lady who now stood by 
his side. 

“ Mr. Percy, if you are not too busy, I would 
like to say a few words to you about Mary.” 
And Mrs. Lee, the minister’s wife, seated her¬ 
self on the grass at the foot of the large maple 
tree, near which they were standing. 

Mrs. Lee was a woman for whose opinion 
James Percy had a high regard. She was a 
practical Christian—one who would not forget 
the everyday duties of life in endeavoring to 
accomplish some doubtful or distant good. 

“lam getting up a club for the Lady^s Booh,^' 
said Mrs. Lee, “and called at your house, 
thinking that Mary would like to subscribe ; 
but she tells me you think you ‘ cannot afford 
it.’ ” 

James Percy looked up with surprise. He 
had always supposed that the Lady's Booh was 
an “institution” expressly for young ladies 
who wished to while away their time in light 
reading, or lighter work ; but his false notions 
were suddenly swept away like the mist of 
morning. Before him was a woman who stood 
as the personification of all that was pure and 
excellent, and this woman was getting up a 
club for the book he so much despised. No 
wonder he looked surprised. After a moment’s 
hesitation, however, he said:— 

“ Well, times have been rather hard for me. 
You know Jameson ran away, and he was owing 
me five hundred dollars, and there are conside¬ 
rable many things to be bought for the farm, 
and, the fact is, I would not mind the money 
so much, but I was afraid of the effect on Mary’s 
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mind—afraid that she might get extravagant 
notions of life, and that she would not be the 
same contented little housekeeper that she now 
is. Do you think there is no danger of this ?” 
And there was the slightest trace of hesitation 
in his voice as he asked the question. 

“ Its effects would be quite the opposite, 
I feel assured,” said Mrs. Lee. “My mother 
was one of the first to subscribe for the Book, 
and every volume since that time is now in my 
possession ; and you will not accuse me of 
egotism, if I say that I am confident I should 
never have been able to accomplish the amount 
of good which I have thus far, but for the in¬ 
fluence that it exerted upon me in my early 
days ; indeed I cannot tell you all that it has 
done for me. I have never offered to lend my 
Book to Mary, as I do not think it right; it 
seems like defrauding the publisher, for many 
will not take a magazine while they can borrow, 
and, at the same time, the borrower has to read 
with such haste, that half the beauties are 
unappreciated, while the numerous receipts 
and various other valuable items are not read 
at all, or, at least, not remembered in once 
reading. I have no doubt that, to Mary, with 
her good taste and nimble fingers, the Book 
would be invaluable. 

James Percy smiled; evidently the compli¬ 
ment pleased him, for he felt that it was a just 
one. 

“ Mary is a spry little thing ; that’s a fact. 
Just like her mother when I married her, 
twenty years ago next Thanksgiving.” His 
mind seemed to wander back to the old days 
with strange pertinacity. “ Well,” he said, at 
last, “I think you may put Mary’s name on 
your list.” And thus was the prejudice of 
James Percy conquered. 

A year had passed away. Mary was busy 
spreading the cloth for the evening repast. 
There was a look of refinement about her, and 
her dress, although of the simplest materials, 
was made with care, and harmonized with her 
complexion. A neat collar encircled her throat, 
and her black silk apron, with its delicate 
pockets, told of neatness and good taste. The 
farm-house, too, had improved in many of its 
arrangements. The table-spread in the front 
room was appliqud, and “father’s chair” had 
received a new cover ; a tidy was also added, 
and a lamp-mat had made its appearance. All 
these improvements had been made without 
neglect of other duties. Her father’s favorite 
dishes still appeared upon the table, better 
prepared, as he had more than once said; for 
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now she had an unfailing guide in all cases of 
doubt, and could, therefore, economize both 
time and materials. 

‘‘Mary,said Mr. Percy, it not about 
time Mrs. Lee was getting up her club for 
Godey’s ? I think you had better send; in 
fact I don’t see how we ever got along without 
it. I’ve been reckoning up some of the items 
that it has saved me during the last year. 
There’s that table-spread and lounge-cover— 
those I should have had to buy ; those other 
‘fixin’s,’ although not exactly necessaries, still 
are quite an improvement to the looks of a 
room; then I should certainly have lost niy 
best colt, but for that receipt for bruises. Well, 
I am sure it has been worth more than a hun¬ 
dred dollars to me the past year, and hereafter 
I think ‘ I can afford to take the Lady’s Book.’ ” 


THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BT WILLIE E. PABOR. 

Pearl the Eleventh. — November. 

Where the brown squirrel stops and peeps— 
Where the field mouse in safety sleeps— 

And over stunted stubble heaps 

And down the wold November sweeps— 

The sound of dropping nuts is hashed ; 

The late, last fiowers lie drooped and crushed, 
And every face we meet is flushed 
By the crisp breeze that o’er it rushed. 

And o’er the face of nature spreads 
The hues that tell us how she treads 
The worn pathway of time, and sheds 
Both shade and sunshine on our heads. 

There was a time, there was a time 
(Oh, sing it soft in sweetest rhyme!) 

When the bells rang a sweet Spring chime, 
And the world was in its youthful prime. 

There was an hour, there was an hour 
(Oh, own the magic of its power!) 

When roses decked each wood and bower, 

And beauty graced the Summer’s dower. 

There was a day, there was a day 
(Oh, twine it kindly in your lay!) 

When Nature’s bosom, flush with grain. 
Greeted the farmer’s Autumn rain. 

But now the recompense is past; 

The fleeting year draws near at last 
The goal so many reach so fast; 

Already is its shadow cast 

Upon November’s weary brow. 

And as we look, we ponder how 
We’ve seen the changing seasons bow. 

But not with feelings such as now. 

The sadness of the fading year 
Reflects the sadness of the sphere 
Where mortals reign in constant fear. 

And sorrow steals on every cheer. 


There are Novembers of the heart, 

Where memories alone form part 
Of actual being ; shapes that start, 

And sounds that through the soul’s realms dart 

With premonitions of decay, 

And whose unerring echoes say 
Time, like the year, must end some day! 

Ere long death’s curtain hides life’s play. 


A DISCREET WIFE. 

There is a large class of excellent female 
characters (observes Mrs. Hannah More) who, 
on account of that very excellence, are little 
known, because to be known is not their object. 
Their ambition has a better taste ; they pass 
through life honored and respected in their own 
small, but not unimportant spheres, and ap¬ 
proved by Him, “whose they are, and whom 
they serve,” though their faces are hardly 
known in promiscuous society. If they occa¬ 
sion little sensation abroad, they produce much 
happiness at home. These are the women who 
bless, dignify, and truly adorn society. The 
painter, indeed, does not make his fortune by 
their sitting to him; the jeweller is neither 
brought into vogue by furnishing their dia¬ 
monds, nor undone by not being paid for them; 
the prosperity of the milliner does not depend 
on affixing their name to a cap or a color ; the 
poet does not celebrate them; the novelist 
does not dedicate to them ; but they possess 
the affection of their husbands, the attachment 
of their children, the esteem of the wise and 
good, and, above all, they possess His favor, 
“whom to know is life eternal.” 

“A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For simple duties, playful wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 


ERRORS. 

The little that we have seen of the world and 
know of the history of mankind, teaches us to 
look upon their errors in sorrow, not in anger. 
When we take the history of one poor heart 
that sinned and suffered, and represent to our¬ 
self the struggles and temptations it passed 
through ; the brief pulsation of joy ; the fever¬ 
ish inquietude of hope and fear; the tears of 
regret; the feebleness of purpose; the deser¬ 
tion of friends ; the scorn of the world, that 
has little charity; the desolation of the soul’s 
sanctuary, and threatening voices within; 
health gone ; happiness gone ; we would fain 
leave the erring soul of our fellow man with 
Him from whose hands it came. 









MBS. VINIKG’S “HELP.” 


A STORY FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY MARY W. JANYRIN. 


“ What we are to do, I’m sure I can’t ima¬ 
gine ! Cousin Fanny coming next week, and 
Lena taken down sick just at the time I need 
lier most I” said Helen Vining, in a despairing 
tone, at the breakfast-table. 

“We must get another girl, that’s all, if 
Lena isn’t able to keep her place,” replied the 
husband, pushing back his chair. 

“But I dislike to take new help so at any 
time, and especially just now, when Lena had 
learned our ways, and had begun to be such a 
good girl; besides, I wanted most of my time 
during Fanny’s visit, to go about with her and 
show her some of the beauties of our western 
home, instead of spending it in the kitchen, 
initiating a stolid Norwegian, as I must if I 
have a new girl. You know I spent weeks 
over Lena, who was perfectly ignorant of our 
American method of housework when she came 
to us.” 

“ I know it; but these things can’t be cured, 
and therefore must be endured in housekeep¬ 
ing, Helen. Let Lena go—and I ’ll hunt up a 
new girl by to-morrow. As I go along to the 
store I ’ll order something for dinner that won’t 
keep you long in the kitchen to-day,” said Mr. 
Vining, rising. 

“ But I’m afraid, James, that you ’ll not find 
it so easy to obtain a new girl as you think,” 
exclaimed his wife. “There seems to be a 
perfect dearth of help just now. I know half 
a dozen of our friends who are without; and 
only yesterday, Mrs. Doctor Webster and Mrs. 
Vail were in, and spoke of their having been 
deserted without any warning. I didn’t dream 
then that I should be in the same situation to¬ 
day myself. If Lena were really ill, I wouldn’t 
feel so ; but it’s only an ordinary cold, and I 
cannot prevail on her to take the simplest 
remedy for it. It’s my opinion, James, that 
she finds we are expecting company, and so 
uses this excuse to get away from us.” 

“ Ma, Lena can’t bo real sick, for her beau 
was here in the kitchen last night, when I came 
down after a drink of water !” up spoke Master 
Freddy, a bright boy of five years. “ I guess 
she’s making b’lieve, and wants to play hokey, 
like the children do from school.” 

“Hush, Fred 1” said Mr. Vining, repressing 
a smile. Then, turning to his wife, “ Let Lena 


go to-day, and I ’ll hunt up another girl,” and 
he set off for his place of business. 

Mrs. Vining—one of the pattern housekeepers 
and most lenient of mistresses—was correct in 
her supposition regarding her suddenly-ailing 
help. The Norwegian girl, who had come to 
her perfectly untrained and uncouth, and under 
her hands had been moulded into an efficient 
raaid-of-all-work, was destitute of that sense of 
obligation which should have retained her; 
and, finding that the advent of company might 
probably bring to her additional duties, she 
had cunningly feigned illness. And, super- 
added thereto, possibly the persuasions of the 
‘ ‘ beau, ’ ’ to whom Master Freddy referred, a low- 
built, thick-set, flaxen-haired emigrant from 
their native North-land beyond the Ocean, had 
decided her to resign her situation as subordi¬ 
nate in another’s home, and set up house¬ 
keeping on her own account in the little one 
story log shanty which Christian Newburger 
had built in the oak-opening on the borders of 
a fertile prairie country in southern Wisconsin. 
So, upon receiving her wages and the accom¬ 
panying full discharge from the Vining cam¬ 
paign, the invalid rose with wonderful alacrity 
from her bed, packed up the wooden chest 
which had been transported in the emigrant 
ship across the deep, and departed, leaving her 
quondam mistress sole queen of the menage, 
from parlor to pantry closet. 

Let not the reader infer, from the disappoint¬ 
ment with which Helen Vining lost her ‘ ‘ help, ’ * 
that that little lady was of the idle, inefficient, 
or, as Aunt Ophelia hath it, “shiftless” class 
of wives. Far from either was she ; for, in her 
distant, pleasant New England home, Helen 
Scott had been trained by an excellent and 
judicious mother in all the housewifely virtues, 
and when she accompanied her young husband 
to their new home in the far West, she had 
expected to encounter privations, and had met 
them bravely, in the pioneer town which was 
then springing up on the borders of the wilder¬ 
ness ; but, as increasing size in the town 
brought increasing business and, consequently, 
prosperity to Mr. Vining, while a troop of fair 
young children clustered round Helen’s knee, 
many changes crept into their household, and 
additional “help” found their way to the 
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nursery and kitchen. Of late, however, three- 
year old Katy having retained her position as 
‘‘baby” in the domestic circle, and harum- 
scarum, curly-headed, quick-tongued Fred hav¬ 
ing been promoted to the dignity of his first 
suit from the tailor’s, and his advent at the 
school-room, the nursery-girl had been dis¬ 
pensed with, and a strong-armed maid-of-all 
work had been considered sufficient by the 
thrifty Mrs. Vining to officiate, under her su¬ 
perintendence, in the domestic department. 
But Norwegian Lena, fully imbued with the 
true spirit of the land of her adoption, scorned 
the idea of remaining a private in the great 
army of “ domestic help” when she could attain 
the honors of a female Brigadier Generalship in 
another department; hence her resignation in 
the former, with the prospect of an immediate 
promotion in the latter, leaving poor Mrs. 
Vining alone, beleaguered by the contending 
hosts of multifarious duties pressing hard upon 
her. 

Let us see how Helen Vining conducted her 
campaign, and if “reinforcements” arrived. 
“Let me see,” soliloquized Helen, after the 
elder children, Alice and Henry, respectively 
of ten and seven years, and the curly-headed 
Freddy, had all been duly equipped and de¬ 
parted for school, the mother returning to the 
breakfast-table, still standing as they had left 
it—“ let me see ; here I have, indeed, a fore¬ 
noon’s work before me—the dishes to wash up, 
the house to put in order, and bread to set for 
baking I Dear me, now! why did I forget to 
send Harry over to the brewery after the yeast? 
and I can’t go myself to leave Katy ! The 
bread will have to go to-day ; I ’ll send to the 
bakery for loaves ; but let me see, I ’ll manage 
to find time to make a couple of loaves of nice 
fruit-cake, if I can. I may not have any more 
leisure to-morrow, even if we should get a new 
girl. Come, Katy, be a nice little girl, while 
mamma is busy I” 

Disposing a variety of toys upon the floor to 
amuse baby, Mrs. Vining turned back the 
sleeves of her neat morning-wrapper, brought 
her little keeler of warm water, and dexterously 
dispatched the breakfast-dishes; afterwards 
regulating the pantry and china-closets, which 
wore a singularly untidy look that morning. 

“Lena meant to leave !” ejaculated Helen, 
as she gazed at this evidence of the girl’s care¬ 
lessness, “ and she didn’t care Aowshe left me. 

I won’t have another Norwegian in my house, 
stupid and ungrateful things as they are 1 I ’ll 
do my cooking myself—but there I that’s out 
of the question,” she added, in a moment. “I 


forget that we have a family of six, and one 
pair of hands aren’t strong enough to do every¬ 
thing. I do hope James will be fortunate 
enough to find a good girl, to whom I sha’n’t 
be obliged to learn ‘the rudiments.’ Come, 
Katy, let’s go up stairs ! Bring dolly, tool” 
Grasping the headless trunk of her mutilated 
china doll, which had been the bosom com¬ 
panion of Miss Katy by day and by night for 
the past two weeks precisely, the child followed 
her mother up stairs, tottering from parlor to 
bedrooms, and all the while chattering most 
volubly in unintelligible baby-talk to her trea¬ 
sure. But at last the baby voice rose to a 
shriller tone, and the child began violently 
shaking the headless trunk, as mothers of vio¬ 
lent scolding propensities are prone to do re¬ 
fractory children. 

“Why, Katy, what’s the matter?” asked 
Mrs. Vining, in astonishment, pausing in her 
task of dusting the parlor table. “Why do 
you treat poor dolly in such a way ?” 

“ Her won’t mind ! her real naughty! and 
I whip her hard, and scold Norwegian at her I” 
was Katy’s quick reply, again administering 
sound corporeal punishment; all the while 
jabbering away in a ludicrous mixture of jargon, 
such as she fancied she had heard from the 
departed Lena’s lips. 

With an amused smile, Helen pacified the 
excited child whose precocious maternal cares 
so overwhelmed her. “ There, there, Katy I 
that will do ! Perhaps if dolly hadn’t lost her 
head she could understand better, and wouldn’t 
be so naughty. Poor thing 1 don’t scold her 
any more. When Cousin Fanny comes, she 
will dress a nice new dolly for Katy !” 

An hour afterward Mrs. Vining stood at her 
kitchen table beating eggs vigorously, while 
Katy strenuously insisted upon helping, by 
every now and then surreptitiously inserting 
her little hand into sugar bucket or fruit can. 
Filled with visions of the n^w “ dolly,” nothing 
could induce her to return to the old love, 
which now lay, quite discarded, and henceforth 
deemed utterly unworthy of Norwegian baby¬ 
scolding, upon the floor beside the table. 

“ When is Tuzzin Fanny turning, mamma ?” 
she suddenly asked, pausing in the abstraction 
of a huge lump of sugar and a sly pinch of 
currants. 

“ When my little girl leaves off eating things 
that will make her sick—to-morrow, perhaps !” 
replied her mother. “ Run away, now; there’s 
Freddy, come from school!” as the little fellow, 
with a whoop and bound that would have done 
credit to an original young Winnebago of the 
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Western State he inhabited, rushed into the 
room. 

“ 0 mamma, mamma ! I readied best of all, 
and seited the stillest of any of the hoys—and 
the teacher said so!” was his triumphant 
shout, swinging his cap aloft in triumph— 

“ and now I want two pieces of bread and but¬ 
ter 1” suddenly descending, in this closing 
request, from the exultations of genius to the 
cravings of mundane nature. 

“ 0 Freddy, Tuzzin Fanny is turning to¬ 
morrow, and is going to fetch me a real nice 
dolly!” cried Katy, hounding to her brother's 
side, all aglow with the importance of her com¬ 
munication. “ A’u’t that nice ?” 

“Dolls a’n’t nothing !” scornfully remarked 
Master Fred between his mouthful of bread 
and butter. “ Maybe she ’ll bring me a top, or 
hat and hall, or a hig drum 1” and then, with 
a toss of his curly head and a bound for the 
door, he vanished. 

With the dinner hour came Mr. Yining, who 
met his wife’s look of inquiry with the remark, 
“ I have had no leisure to look about for a girl 
yet; hut, as I go down town again, I will call 
at that Norwegian family’s on High Street, 
which is a sort of general depot for them, and 
see what the prospects are for securing one.” 

“ How I wish there was an Intelligence Office 
here, where one could step in and find a dozen 
good girls in waiting I But one can’t find those 
outside of cities ; and we, in country towns, 
are forced to take such help as we can get. I 
only hope, though, that I may not have to 
tutor another raw girl!” was Mrs. Vining’s 
comment. 

At supper, Mr. Yining received his cup of 
fragrant tea from his wife’s hand, and sipped 
it with evident relish. 

“ This is tea !” he exclaimed, “quite unlike 
that which Lena used to brew. It tastes like 
that my good old mother used to serve up to 
us as we gathered round the family table in the 
good old Granite State.” 

“ Lena was a good cook after being with me 
awhile; but I never could learn her that tea 
should not be boiled like herb drink,” was 
Helen’s rejoinder. 

“ By the way, I had poor luck to-day about 
getting another girl,” said her husband. 
“ There isn’t a Norwegian out of a place ; and 
they told me that it would be hard finding one 
just at this time—as the harvest season is 
coming on, and they are so used to out-of-door 
work in their own country that they prefer going 
out on our farms till after harvest is over.” 

“ There are two or three Irish families at the 


farther end of the town, and perhaps we could 
hear of a girl there,” suggested Mrs. Yining. 
“Mrs. Doctor Webster said she should try 
among them.” 

“ I ’ll put an advertisement in the Chronicle 
to-morrow,” said Mr. Yining. “That will 
probably be the best course.” 

“So it will; and we shall have plenty of 
applicants at our doors,” was Helen’s reply. 
“I can get along a day or two very well, or 
even this week out, if Fanny don’t come ; but 
next Monday will bring washing day, and I 
hope we shall be supplied before then !” 

The advertisement duly appeared in the 
morrow’s weekly paper, and Mrs. Yining pur¬ 
posely remained in doors for the two days fol¬ 
lowing, expecting applicants; but, much to 
her surprise, none appeared. Friday came, 
and found her still without a single visitor of 
the class desired. 

“What are we to do, James?” asked Mrs. 
Yining. “ This is so unusual here in the West, 
where emigrants are constantly arriving. I did 
talk the first of the week decidedly anti-Nor¬ 
wegian ; but now, I honestly affirm that I should 
regard the advent of even the most untutored 
specimen of the Slavonic race as a signal bless¬ 
ing. Here it is, about the end of the week, 
and no prospect of a girl !” 

“ I had a sort of an applicant to-day, at the 
store—one of my porter’s asking the situation 
for a woman who was staying at his house, 
but who, unfortunately, had a frowsy-headed 
boy of five or six years, from whom she would 
not be parted; so her coming was out of the 
question.” 

“Of course,” replied Helen ; “ but I do trust 
we may be fortunate enough to get help before 
to-morrow night!” 

But Saturday came and passed, and Sunday 
also ; and the advent of Monday—that “ rainy 
spell” to housekeepers — found the Yining 
household still without any adjunct in the 
kitchen ; while in the wash-room figured the 
tall, muscular, uncrinolined figure of the Widow 
Frisbie, who made weekly peregrinations from 
house to house among sundry families in Prai- 
rieville. All the long twelve hours, from 8 
A. M. till the hands of the kitchen clock had 
revolved through their cycle to the correspond¬ 
ing figures at eve, did the quiet, faithful, but 
dreadfully “slow” mistress of the wash-board 
plod her weary round ; till, late at night, she 
crowned her straight figure with a long, deep- 
caped Shaker, and betook herself to her own 
domicil. 

And at the same evening hour Helen Yining 
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emerged from her kitchen, whither she had 
descended for a “reconuoissance” after bestow¬ 
ing the children safely in their little beds, and 
seated herself at her piano with a half sigh, 
mechanically taking up a sheet of music which 
lay upon the rack and repeating the apropos 
line from Longfellow’s “ Rainy Day” :— 

“Some days must be dark and dreary.” 

Too weary to strike a note, Helen then threw 
herself into her low rocker, and soliloquized: 

And the Widow Frisbie must be here all day 
to-morrow again ! Well, I realize the meaning 
of the command, ‘Let Patience have its per¬ 
fect work,’ whenever I hire her! I shall be 
thankful when the ironing is over ! I wonder 
why Fanny stays so long in Chicago ?” 

Next day brought a solution of Helen’s ques¬ 
tion. Just at the mid-afternoon hour, when the 
elder children were at school, Katy taking a 
sound nap in her crib, Mrs. Vining in her low 
rocker sewing busily, and the dame of the 
smoothing-iron engaged in giving a fine polish 
to sundry garments damp from the clothes- 
basket, the depot coach stopped in front of the 
house, and a pretty, stylish figure, in a neat 
travelling costume, emerged therefrom. In 
another minute the cousins were in each other’s 
arms. 

“Why, Helen, is this great boy yours?” 
asked Fanny Waterman, divesting herself of 
her travelling-gear, and turning to meet Mas¬ 
ter Freddy, who had just come home at recess. 
“And this girl, too?” as Katy awoke, and ap¬ 
peared on the scene. 

“Wait till you see Harry and Alice,” an¬ 
swered Helen, smiling, and adding: “ You 
forget that, while you have been keeping your¬ 
self a girl, I have been married these eleven 
years, and consider myself one of the pioneer 
mothers of the West.” 

“A/erci/” cried Fanny, with a little French 
grimace accompanying the phrase, “you make 
me feel old, Helen I You are—how old, ma 
chere cousine, if I may be pardoned the query ?” 

“Twenty-nine, Fan; and just three years 
your senior, you know,” answered Mrs. Vining, 
with a laugh. 

“ Which makes me just twenty-six, and past 
the first corner by a full twelve-month. I 
wonder if any crow’s-feet have got into my 
temples, Helen?” And she advanced to the 
mirror, into which she gazed with an affectation 
of earnestness. “And will they take me for 
one decidedly passie out here in this great, 
young, growing country of the West ? Say— 
Helen, that’s a western word, you see, and 
I’ve got ‘say’ at my tongue’s end already— 


say, hav’n’t you some ‘ right smart chance’ of 
a western lawyer, judge, or professor picked 
out for me ?—my tastes run to the professional, 
you see. They say at home it’s quite time 
Fan was married 1” 

“Which ‘they,’ being interpreted, means 
but owe, in the third person, singular, who 
shall be ‘ spoken of’ by my own self, unless 
you forestall me,” retorted Helen, archly. 
“ How is the health of my prospective cousin— 
Squire Etheridge ? Professional tastes, eh ?” 

“ How did you know—that is, what do you 
mean ?” stammered Fanny, stooping to caress 
Katy, and thereby veiling her handsome face 
with her rich brown curls to hide her blushes. 

“Oh, nothing in the world, my dear; only 
I’m very grateful that you should have come 
out West to see us, prior to settling down in 
life. I can’t imagine but one thing that would 
have reconciled me to your not coming at pre¬ 
sent—and that would be, having you come in 
the future with a compagnon du voyage. But I 
suppose you enjoyed your visit in Chicago ?” 

“ Oh yes I I quite dissipated there. Saw all 
the sights, from the performing elephants, 
Romeo and Juliet, to ebony contrabands fresh 
from Dixie in gayest apparel; met everybody, 
from the Michigan Avenuers, on their native 
heaths, to German babies, fed, I am sure, on 
lager beer and sour krout, in the omnibuses ; 
inhaled all its native air, from delectable attar 
of roses at Grau’s Italian opera to a cluster of 
wild violets plucked from the oak grove where 
sleeps the great departed statesman in his lone 
grave by Michigan’s blue waters—and now I 
am come to you, in this beautiful June time, 
to catch a glimpse of freer western life, and to 
breathe the purer prairie winds that blow, un¬ 
contaminated, across the mighty Father of 
Waters. You see I’ve not permitted my 
powers of oratory to grow rusty,” said Fanny, 
closing her speech with a gay, laughing “ say.” 

“The same as ever—wild, witty, winsome 1” 
exclaimed Helen Vining; “but, to descend 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, you behold 
me, on your first visit to the West, in a posi¬ 
tively unpleasant dilemma. We are in great 
trouble, Fanny : our girl has gone, and I know 
not where to find another.” 

“Oh, is that all I” gayly answered Fanny. 
‘“Great trouble I’ Why, I thought all the 
children had got the measles, or James had 
failed up—stolen a store full of goods—been 
arrested by the sheriff, or something! No 
girl I that’s very slight foundation for domestic 
misery. How long have you been laboring 
under this calamitous infliction, Helen ?” 
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For the space of just a week to-morrow.” 

‘‘Ah I that accounts for your careworn look 
I noticed on my first arrival; hair slightly gray 
round your temples, and wrinkled brow ! But 
now, requiescat in pace! You shall see pre¬ 
sently what famous puddings, pies, and genu¬ 
ine New England doughnuts I can improvise— 
and, by the way, I hav’n’t eaten one of the 
last named edibles since leaving home. To 
be sure, at a way station in New York State, 
on my journey out, my escort left his seat and 
presently returned with two immense speci¬ 
mens of this article of food, carefully folded in 
a large sheet of wrapping-paper, which bore 
about the same relation to the Simon pure as 
Barnum’s fat woman does to Tom Thumb. 

‘ What are, these V I asked, as we settled our¬ 
selves to our lunch. ‘ I bought them for dough¬ 
nuts ; but I thought I had secured a barrel of 
flour, ’ was his reply. And we positively nibbled 
away at those two doughnuts all the remnant 
of the journey through York State I I can see 
now the philosophy of the flour manufacture 
being centred in York State.” 

“ How opportune that you came to us now. 
Fan I” exclaimed Helen, recovering her breath 
from laughter at Fanny’s amusing rendition of 
her luncheon on the rail. 

“Yes, indeed ! I had a sort of warning that I 
should find my sphere here in the far West; and 
am delighted to know that it is that of commis¬ 
sary general. On the streets of Chicago last 
April, I heard a good old farmer remark, 
“ Wa’al, let the rain come now—I’ve got my 
wheat in I” But little did I suppose then that 
said wheat was to furnish me the staple of my 
occupation here in Prairieville. Oh, I expect 
to revel in goodies out here, Helen I fresh 
strawberries, picked by my own taper fingers, 
and all that sort of thing; and then I have a 
fancy for sleeping under the shadow of prairie- 
rose vines to dream of prairie wolves, gophirs, 
quails, snipes, turtle-doves, and similar do¬ 
mestic creatures, who, they tell me, do get up 
musical entertainments in your country.” 

“All which expectations, I trust, will be ful¬ 
filled,” said Helen. 

An hour or two later the family gathered 
around the table in the cool dining-room; and 
Mr. Vining and Fanny Waterman, between 
the pauses of their tea-drinking, exhausted the 
topics of queries and answers concerning dear 
friends in the far-off Eastern States. 

“ It really sets me longing for the old familiar 
faces and places to meet one from home,” said 
James Vining, earnestly. “I would give a 
good deal for a glimpse of the old Granite Hills, 


or a sound of the ocean breakers thundering 
along the sands of Hampton Beach this hot 
June afternoon. It is not often that I get a 
homesick spell, for I like this great, growing 
western country as well to-day as I did when 
I sought it ten years ago; and yet I believe 
that I shall some time go East again to settle 
down. And as for Helen, I suppose that the 
very thought of going home one day to live 
would set her crazy with delight”—turning to 
his wife. 

“ Try me, and see. I think my sanity would 
stand the test!” was her reply. “ I like the 
West quite as well as you, James.” 

“Oh, I had an answer to the advertisement 
to-day I” he said, suddenly. “Fanny’s com¬ 
ing almost drove it from my mind.” 

“ Did you ? I hope you succeeded I Is she 
Norwegian?” asked Helen, eagerly. 

“No; an ebony lady from Dixie: in other 
words, a contraband just from Memphis, who 
sports the gayest turban, and professes a know¬ 
ledge of cooking, washing, and ironing, she 
having been a house-servant. She said she 
wanted a situation—somebody told her I had 
advertised—and I bade her call round to see 
you this evening. So if you like her, you’d 
better engage her.” 

“Black are usually the best cooks,” said 
Helen ; “ and a great many of these contrabands 
are hiring out in the North. I shall probably 
take her. ” And regarding the thing as settled, 
she led the way up to the parlor, feeling as if 
a great load had been lifted from her shoulders. 

But Vhomme proposes, and Ze Dieu disposes. 
The evening passed, and the turbaned contra¬ 
band did not make her appearance ; and next 
morning it appeared that she had departed on 
the early train for the great Queen City, to 
congregate with the hundreds of her race whom 
the turmoil of the war had cast up there. 
The crowded city invited ; and sable, gay-tur¬ 
baned Cressy could not limit her ambitious 
ideas to a residence in the comparative quiet 
of Prairieville. And, doubtless, to this day 
neat-handed Cressy flourishes the duster or 
presides in the kitchen of a palatial mansion on 
“the Avenue” in common with her ebony 
sisters and brothers. 

“Misfortunes never come singly;” nor did 
disappointments at this juncture to Helen 
Vining. The next claimant for the position of 
housemaid appeared in the person of Bridget 
O’Shannessey—a middle-aged, sour-visaged 
daughter of Erin, who faithfully stipulated to 
take her place in the kitchen on the ensuing 
Monday morning, and there perform her duties 
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for the sum of fourteen shillings per week. 
But, alas! for the veracity of the Milesian 
lady I Monday morning came round; break¬ 
fast was over; a large boiler of water steamed 
over the wash-room fire, and the week’s wash 
awaited the coming of Bridget. But nine-—ten 
o’clock arrived, aiid no Bridget; but in her 
stead one of those convenient cousins, with 
whom the daughters of Erin are always blessed, 
who brought the tidings that, “ An’sure Brid¬ 
get was taken on a suddint with the sore eyes, 
an’ it wasn’t she that would be able to do the 
worruk at all—an’ sure it’s sorry she was ; but 
the matther of it couldn’t be helped, and Mrs. 
Vining could be afther getting another girrul.” 

“Provoking!” exclaimed .Mrs. Vining, as 
she turned away from the messenger. “ Her 
eyes, indeed 1 In my opinion, she don’t want 
to live where there are children: she was so 
particular in her inquiries as to how many I 
had. If I had only known of this earlier ! 
Well, I must send round again to-night for Mrs. 
Erisbie, and try and get her for to-morrow and 
Wednesday.” 

But this time the role of the washerwoman’s 
engagements was completed up to Friday and 
Saturday ; no other could be obtained ; hence 
Mrs. Vining was forced to wait the turning of 
the wheel of events, and Saturday night came 
round ere she again looked upon a settled 
household. Meantime, it is almost needless to 
chronicle, that, when her Cousin Helen was 
engaged in the culinary department, Fanny 
Waterman kept good her threat of entering the 
commissary line; and very pleasant were the 
morning chats that mingled with the beating of 
eggs, the mixing of ingredients, and the vari¬ 
ous duties with which they busied themselves ; 
while their evenings were given over to social 
visiting, music, or drives along the broad streets 
bordered with green cottonwoods, locusts, and 
oaks, or out on the wide-stretching, grassy 
prairies that skirted the town on every side. 

Again the Star of Hope uprose over Mrs. 
Vining’s kitchen. This time it was in the 
shape of another flaxen-haired daughter of the 
land of Vikings and Sagas, recommended by 
Mrs. Vail as the sister of the girl she had re¬ 
cently obtained. 

“ She has been over these five or six years ; 
and, of course, must be excellent help now- 
very different from a fresh girl. I saw her 
last evening, when she came to visit Anna, and 
spoke of you as needing a girl; and, I think, if 
you will call round on me this evening, you 
may find her at our house. To-day she has 
gone out into the country.” 


That evening Mrs. Vining made it convenient 
to drop in at Mrs. Vail’s, and soon had an in¬ 
terview with the desired “help.” 

At first sight, Helen was not favorably im¬ 
pressed. The girl’s attire was quite too d la 
mode for her condition ; and her whole bearing 
and mien savored too strongly of that manner 
whose mildest description is “independent,” 
but which a lover of the plain English would 
have denominated “impudent.” 

“She will never suit me,” said Mrs. Vining, 
mentally'; but a thought of the deserted kitchen 
at home decided her to proceed in questioning 
her. “You are out of a place, I hear?” was 
her preliminary remark. 

“ Yes’m ; though I might have stayed where 
I was, only the work didn’t suit me !” replied 
the descendant of Thor and Woden, with a toss 
of her tow head. It was evident that a residence 
of six years in America had produced their in¬ 
doctrinating efiect of “equal rights” and genu¬ 
ine democracy.” 

“ Perhaps mine might have the same result,” 
said Mrs. Vining, with a quiet dash of sarcasm. 

“Ma’am?” was the query, in a tone that 
showed that this remark was hardly understood 
in its full meaning. 

“I am in need of a good girl,” pursued 
Helen, unheeding her. “What wages have 
you had ?” 

“Fourteen shillings, always, ma’am; but 
nobody now hires out under two dollars. 
Things is riz these war times, ma’am. I can’t 
work for less than two dollars in America.” 

Another glance at the gay, flounced valentia 
skirt, and the braided ‘ Garibaldi’ convinced 
Helen that the sixteen shillings per week were 
quite necessary for the supplying of the Nor¬ 
wegian girl’s wardrobe ; but it was the girl’s 
manner more than anything else to which she 
felt aversion. She did not make any remark 
for a moment or two ; from which fact the girl, 
evidently deeming her position secure, and the 
lady’s necessity her opportunity, took up in 
her turn the inquisitorial cue. 

“ Is your house convenient, ma’am ?” 

“ Quite so. It has never troubled me much,” 
answered Mrs. Vining, amused at the girl’s 
thorough assurance. 

“ Have you good cistern water handy for the 
washing, ma’am ?” 

“Close by the back door,” was the answer. 

“Do you have plenty of milk? I like new 
milk, and always drank a good deal in Nor¬ 
way.” 

“ We keep a cow. My children are fond of 
milk, too,” said the lady, quietly. 
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“ How mooch childrens have you, ma’am ?” 
And, with this question, came the realizing 
sense that the Norwegian had an outlook for 
sundry small garments for weekly laundrying. 

‘‘Four,” was the imperturbable answer. 

“ Babies, ma’am ?” 

“Our youngest is three,” said Helen, be¬ 
ginning to bite her lips and curb her impatience; 
for she was growing to thoroughly dislike the 
girl’s cool, nonchalant repertoire of inquiries. 

“ Then you are six in family, Mrs. Wining?” 
And the Norwegian rendition of Helen’s sur¬ 
name came with a full, aspirated breath. 

“Seven, just now,” said Helen, with quiet 
malice. “ At present I have a visitor stopping 
with me.” 

“ Do you have mooch company, ma’am ?” 
continued the girl, with stolid, imperturbable 
insolence. 

Helen’s moment had come. “As a general 
rule, no ; and, if you should live witJi me, you 
wouldn’t have much, either. But I don’t 
think you would suit me at all,” she said, 
with dignified, sarcastic manner, then quietly 
turned away, leaving the disappointed Viking’s 
daughter to carry her wares of kitchen accom¬ 
plishments to some other market. 

“ She would never do for my family at all, 
Mrs. Vail I” said Helen. “ I know we couldn’t 
keep her a week, so I wouldn’t engage her. I 
like the appearance of her sister, your girl, far 
better. So I must be resigned and wait, like 
Micawber, for something ‘ to turn up.’ ” 

The next day’s sun revolved somewhat more 
auspiciously for Mrs. Vining. “ Old Sauty”— 
so-called by the children of Prairieville, which 
corruption of name was very naturally derived 
from the cognomen bestowed by their fathers 
upon the one-limbed individual who came and 
went among their back yards in the occupation 
of wood-sawyer, more peaceful avocation than 
that his illustrious warlike antitype once flour¬ 
ished in ere he betook himself to his retreat in 
smiling Cuba—“Old Sauty,” coming in from 
his labor upon a load of hickory at Mr. Vining’s, 
communicated a bit of intelligence. 

“ I was over to Doc. Webster’s yesterday 
a-sawin’, and heern Mis Webster say she seen 
a notice in the paper as how your people wanted 
a gal ter work, and she must git time ter cum 
over to your place ter tell ye of one she’d 
heern on. Sez I, ‘Mis Webster, ye kin send 
yer arrant by me to-morrow;’ and so she said 
’twas a Wisconsin gal, that lived with her own 
people out on Coon Creek—a right smart sight 
better nor a Norwegian, he reckoned ” 

“Thank you, Sauty. I’m much obliged to 
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Mrs. Webster and you, too,” said Helen, going 
up to her parlor to communicate the intelligence 
to Cousin Fanny, whom she found deeply ab¬ 
sorbed in some specimens of fossils sent in for 
her acceptance by the Geological Professor at 
the Prairieville College. 

“ I think I’m on the trail of a good girl now, 
Fanny!” she exclaimed, exultingly. “Out 
on Coon Creek. James must have the horses 
harnessed, and take us out there to-night.” 

“‘Coon Creek’—soil, alluvial deposit—car¬ 
boniferous formation—bed, washed by clear 
waters—underlying strata, the product of cen¬ 
turies—clay stones—tracks in stone—other 
fossils. Really, Helen, I’m quite geology- 
mad; and while you are treeing this kitchen 
goddess on the banks of the creek, I ’ll be fully 
occupied in taking an inventory of the features 
of the country.” And again Fanny turned to 
her fossils. 

At the tea-table the expedition to Coon Creek 
was broached to Helen’s husband. “The ride 
would be too long for to-night,” he said ; “ we 
should not reach there before dark; but to¬ 
morrow morning we will take the children in 
the great carryall, and go in genuine western 
style for Fanny’s edification. I want her to see 
all these classic localities by daylight.” 

With the following day came the projected 
expedition. A large carriage, drawn by two 
spirited horses in stout harnesses, bore the 
party through the streets of Prairieville and 
out over the broad undulating ridges of land 
that stretched away due west. To Fanny, it 
was a delicious, exhilarating drive. “The in¬ 
cense of the dewy-breathing morn” was on the 
air; a thousand songsters—the scarlet-winged 
blackbird, the golden robin, the field-swallowa, 
fluttered and screamed around and overhead ; 
quail, snipe, and wonderfully-tame prairie- 
chickens hopped close to the carriage-wheels 
and under the horses’ feet; then, when appar¬ 
ently within hand’s touch, darted away. And 
all the while the carriage rolled on over the 
soft grassy prairie, studded with gayest flowers, 
golden buttercups, crimson Indian warriors on 
their long, pensile stems, and a few large, late 
violets, looking up with blue wonder-e^^es from 
their clustering companionship on some low, 
damp spot of black prairie soil. 

And when they struck a swift-flowing stream, 
gliding rapidly on, with a rushing sound, as all 
western waters do, down in the “river bot¬ 
toms,” belted by rows of green willows and the 
dancing-leaved poplar, the grass took on a 
deeper emerald richness; the meadow-lark,, 
startled from her nest bv the horses’ hoo% 
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soared up with a quick crj; the partridge’s 
drumming was heard from out the wood; and 
the plaintive cry of the moaning turtledove re¬ 
sounded on the air. 

It was an experience never to he forgotten by 
Fanny Waterman—that ride across the western 
prairies; and the soft green richness of the 
soil, the delicious blue of the cloudless sky, the 
triumphant jubilate of bird-music, the blending 
of light and shade, and the loneliness of this 
region, far away from the city’s turmoil or the 
bustling town, all combined to form a fair pic¬ 
ture to be hung away in memory’s gallery. 

But the Ideal may not always hold us, and 
the Actual soon rose to onr party’s view. A 
little, log-built, one-story hut upon Coon Creek 
appeared in sight; and thither Mr. Vining 
turned his horses’ heads. Long ere the carriage 
paused, a half score of frowsy heads protruded 
from the doorway; and then, after a brief re- 
connoissance, were as suddenly withdrawn, to 
be replaced by the comfortable figure of a 
matronly woman, who came out to receive the 
strangers. 

The errand of the visitors made known, Mrs. 
Beals—for such was her name—returned an¬ 
swer. 

“Oh, you want to hire a gal ? Wa’al, Ma- 
rier ain’t home ter-day: she’s gone over to 
the neighbor’s t’other side of the bottoms ; but 
I reckon she’d take the chance of going inter 
town ter hire out a spell. She ain’t lived out 
much—Marier’s only seventeen yet; and my 
old man, he kinder don’t like the idear of any 
of our people workin’ out. ’Siah’s got a heap 
of pride and independence—too much, I tells 
him, for folks as ain’t cleared the mortgages 
off of their farms ; but, you see, Marier’s 
gettin’ to like new gowns and finery, and I 
tells her she must cut fodder for herself.” 

“You have several children besides Maria,” 
ventured Mrs. Vining; an assertion corrobo¬ 
rated strongly by the flax-headed troop that 
were peeping from the doorway and the one 
front window of the cabin. 

“Lor’ yes, a pile on ’em I Ten in all, and 
Marier’s the oldest. I tells ’Siah I hopes the 
wheat crop will turn out good this year. They 
are all purty young. Now, there ’re our neigh¬ 
bors beyand the creek—they hain’t but three 
sons, and they ’re all out fighting the enemy. 

I thanks the Lord mine is mostly gals in these 
times I” 

“Not very patriotic, eh, Fanny?” said Mr. 
Vining, soito voce. 

What’s the war news. Mister Vining? Is 
Vicksburg took yet ?” now asked Mrs. Beals. 


“My old man don’t git hold of apaper oftener ’an 
once a week, and news is mighty scarce out on 
the bottoms here. We ’re both strong Union, 
’Siah and I; tho’ I make him purty riled when 
he says he wishes we had some boys to send 
off to do some of the fighting, by saying it 
saves us a heap of worryment to think we 
ain’t.” 

“No, my good woman. I’m sorry to say 
that piece of good news isn’t confirmed yet. 
But we must be driving. You think your 
daughter will come to us without fail ?” asked 
Mr. Vining. 

“ Yes, Marier shall come !” was the decisive 
answer, followed by the stipulation for said 
“ Marier’s” wages. “ Mr. Hopkins, one of our 
neighbors, he’s going into town to-morrow 
after some lumber; and he ’ll take Marier 
along. I reckon you ’ll like her a heap; she’s 
a right handy gal about house, and ’ll take 
powerful care of the children, being as she’s 
been brought up with sich a pile on ’em. 
Good-day.” 

Pausing a little to quaff a drink from the 
pure sparkling water—which Fanny declared 
she must taste, since it flowed through a bed 
of limestone—our party again reiterated their 
parting salutes, and left Mrs. Beals and her 
“ nine small children” to the silence of Nature 
and Coon Creek bottoms, arriving at home 
with sharpened appetites for dinner. 

“Say, ma, I’m glad Maria Beals is coming 
to work for us to-morrow !” said Master Fred 
that night, as his curly head sunk on his pil¬ 
low ; and then he broke out, in his juvenile 
glee 

‘It must be now de kingdom coming, 

And de year of jubilow.” 

The morrow ushered in the Beals dynasty. 
A long, lumbering, farmer’s wagon set down 
“ Marier” and two bandboxes at Mrs. Vining’s. 
Said bandboxes containing her wardrobe, aside 
from the bright pink calico and the Shaker 
bonnet she wore. “ Marier” was a stout, good- 
natured looking girl, remarkably avoirdupois 
in dimensions, and with a certain slow, heavy 
kind of tread that would have done credit to 
an emigrant wagon rolling across the Plains, 
Californiaward. At first glance it was evident 
that, though she might be ever so willing, it 
was doubtful whether she possessed the quali¬ 
ties of a good, trained domestic. 

“ I shall want you to do the plain cooking, 
and the washing, ironing, and sweeping, Maria. 
My pastry and cake I always make myself. 
Do you understand cooking meats?” asked 
Mrs. Vining. 
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“ 0 yes’m!” answered “ Marier,” with ready- 
tongue. 

“I doubt her capacities very much,” said 
Helen to Fanny. “But she is young, and I 
can train her. And then I think a good deal 
of having a girl kind to the children when I 
want to go out and leave them.” 

But how vain are the best laid plains ! Under 
“Marier’s” sway everything went astray in 
Helen’s household. The coffee was thick and 
muddy; the tea was steeped to inky blackness ; 
the vegetables were overdone or water-soaked ; 
the bread was heavy ; and the meats, which she 
had proclaimed her knowledge of cooking, were 
unfit for mastication; while china-closet and 
pantry partook of the elements of discord. 

“How is this, Maria?” asked Mrs. Vining, 
one morning as they came to breakfast, and 
the dish of steak was set upon the table. 
“ Hav’n’t I repeatedly told you not to cook 
steak too much ; and yet you always serve it 
in this manner I Really, Maria, you must not 
bring us anything like this again I” 

But the obtuse girl seemed utterly regardless 
of directions. An ever-ready “ Yes’m” was on 
her tongue ; but still she pursued the even 
tenor of her way, serving up overdone meats 
and underdone bread, till Helen was fain to 
spend a greater part of each morning in the 
kitchen in the performance of the culinary 
duties. 

“ If I could only teach Maria anything !” was 
her comment, in a tone of combined annoyance 
and mirth. “ But she is so obtuse I No way 
tractable I Why, we shall all have dyspepsia 
if she remains a month longer. I must find 
another girl ! Even if she proved useful with 
the children, I should feel encouraged; but I 
find she takes quite too powerful care of them, 
for, so sure as I leave Katy alone ten minutes 
with her, she comes up, crying that ‘ Maria 
hurts her.’ And yet I don’t think she intends 
to harm Katy; but the fact is, she is so pon¬ 
derous and unwieldy in her movements that, 
when she, good-naturedly, attempts to amuse 
her, she is sure to either stumble over her or 
push her down.” 

“ Which facts, viewed in the light of geolo¬ 
gical discoveries, confirm the supposition that 
“ Marier” of Coon Creek is an undoubted de¬ 
scendant of the race of mastodons, who, at an 
antediluvian age, inhabited these western re¬ 
gions bordering on the Mississippi; and who, 
stalking abroad in ponderous majesty, crushed 
out all creatures of a lesser growth. Another 
important item for my journal,” said Fanny 
Waterman, with great gravity. 


“Well, of one thing I am very certain,” 
laughed Helen Vining, “and that is, that all 
the bread she has served up to us since she came 
has been either heavy as our alluvial soil, or 
veined with regular stratas of soda; while our 
eggs and steaks are perfect fossils in hardness. 

I think I ’ll send some specimens up to the 
College for the cabinet. But may the Fates 
bless me with a good girl before many weeks 
more have passed I” 

And Helen’s prayer was answered. The 
overruling deities who sit above the presiding 
Lares and Penates of the household, directed 
a new order of things to supervene. By the 
merest accident, Mr. Vining heard of a capable, 
faithful, and experienced American girl, who 
was seeking a place ; and, without delay, he 
engaged her, and sent her to his house. At 
the first interview, Helen felt assured that she 
had at last secured a treasure in the new¬ 
comer ; and now turned her attention to the 
disposal of the incumbering occupant of the 
kitchen. But this affair was taken out of her 
hands by the very opportune arrival of Maria’s 
father ; who came into Prairieville in hot haste 
to recall his daughter. 

“ The children are took sick—some on ’em— 
and the old lady, she ain’t very smart herself, 
and we can’t git along without Marier! Sorry 
to disappiiit you, Mrs. Vining; but you see 
Marier’s powerfully handy round the house, 
and harvest is cornin’ on, and we shall have a 
heap of work to do this hot weather.” 

And so the two bandboxes were duly packed; 
the pink calico, and the new hat trimmed with 
bright pink roses, and a white blonde veil were 
quickly donned, and “Marier” received the 
balance of her wages, mounted the long lumber 
wagon, and accompanied her father homeward 
over the prairie toward the river bottoms. 

“ I feel as if all the Coon Creek country was 
off my shoulders, now I have got rid of that 
unwieldy Maria I” said Mrs. Vining; while 
Master Freddy just then made his appearance 
from the morning session of school, singing, 
with all the strength of his lungs, “ The battle- 
cry of Freedom.” 

It perhaps seems needless to chronicle that, 
after this, the tide of domestic affairs ran 
smoothly with Helen Vining. The new girl 
proved all that she claimed to be; good, healthy 
viands were served at table ; order and system 
reigned in the household; and Helen found 
abundant leisure, aside from her customary 
home duties, to contribute to the enjoyment of 
the remnant of her cousin’s visit. 

Several weeks passed delightfully to Fanny 
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Waterman, during which she met cultivated 
people, and visited interesting and pleasant 
localities ; and when the autumn brought her 
again to her eastern home, she bore thither 
fragrant memories of the young, vigorous, and 
large hearted West. 

A few months later, perusing a letter which 
bore the distant Prairieville post-mark, she 
smiled at a sentence which followed Helen 
Vining’s congratulations on her approaching 
marriage with Dana Etheridge : ‘‘I hope, Fan, 
when you come to housekeeping, you will be 
spared such experiences with ‘ help’ as I had 
at the time of your visit West.” 


WIDOWS: PART YII. 

.ministers’ widows. 

Servant of God, well done! 

Thy glorious warfare’s past, 

The battle’s fought, the race is won, 

And thou art crowned at last.— Wesley. 

The Church shall guard thy little ones, 

Thy wife shall be her care ; 

Once thou for us didst labor here, 

We now thy burden bear. 

Happen into any church you choose on a 
Sunday morning, and you will find the mass of 
the assembly people who have come together 
for any purpose under heaven but to worship 
reverently, hear humbly, and then go their 
way to do good deeds. It is a strange institu¬ 
tion (as the boys say) that men who do not 
seem to care a straw for religion, as far as their 
own practice is concerned, yet feel it a necessity 
to have a man to pray for them and preach to 
them, and a suitable place in which these offices 
may be publicly performed. They make a 
sort of compromise with conscience by sitting 
week by week in a building where somebody 
offers the prayers that ought to come from their 
own hearts, and then makes an effort to wake 
their sleepy old souls to the solemn realities of 
eternal life. This is not a Christian invention. 
Heathen nations have always had their priests, 
their temples, and their public assemblies. It 
is not strange that men who are content to do 
their religion by proxy, never care to pay 
largely for this indulgence. 

With the coming in of a purer religion, the 
honorable, truthful, self-denying Christian min¬ 
ister goes to his work, with his hands tied, as 
far as the means of gain are concerned, which 
formed the wealth of his less scrupulous pre¬ 
decessors. He is to depend simply on the vol¬ 
untary offerings, whether occasional or stated, 
of the people, for whose sake, and in whose 


stead, he is to devote himself purely to a 
religious life. If there were no tares with the 
wheat, no bad fish in the net, if the church 
were made up of true and faithful Christians, 
then might the minister pray, and preach, and 
visit the poor and afflicted, without one care 
for his worldly substance. Willing hands would 
provide for him food and raiment; the rich 
would cast in of their abundance, and the poor 
of their poverty—glad offerings to him who 
stands in the place of his Divine Master, the 
Maker and Giver of all. 

This is not the real state of things, as we 
every one of us know—we to our shame, and 
our pastor, probably, to his sorrow. 

Say what you will about the large salaries of 
the few city clergymen, the parish priest is 
nevertheless the poor man among us. The 
talent and worth which give the city minister 
his position, would enable him in any other 
calling to be adding thousands to thousands in 
an ever-increasing capital, to belong to him and 
his heirs, without dependence on the good-will 
or pleasure of any number of men or women. 
That he is only a salaried man, is to him a 
great worldly sacrifice ; put that salary at what 
figure you please. 

As to the country minister, we need no words 
in which to explain his position. We all un¬ 
derstand it too well. A gentleman by education 
and feeling, one who is expected to wear a 
reproachless black coat, and to have his hands 
free from the brown, stubby traces of hard 
work, he has yet to live upon less than the 
income of any thriving mechanic, or active 
counter-clerk. If he have a family, how on 
earth is he to provide them even with home- 
spun, and bread and butter ? Let the author 
of “Sunny Side” answer this question in its 
length and breadth. 

There is a sunny side to our hitherto sombre 
picture. The sacred profession is not with us 
a mere calling. It offers no temptations to 
worldly ambition. Our successors to the fish¬ 
ermen of Galilee, like them “know how to 
suffer and yet to abound, to be without all 
things and yet to be full.” We are in no 
danger of that horror of horrors—a godless, 
pampered ministry. 

But in our zeal for the purity of the church, 
we must not let the watchmen on our walls 
sink for want of food. Our soldiers must have 
their rations, or they, no more than otherii, 
can fight the good fight. A fair, ample support 
every congregation owes to its minister. But 
it is not of him we purpose specially to speak 
to-day. 
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Is it reputable, is it honorable for a church 
to half starve its minister living, and wholly 
starve his family when he is dead ? The State 
lias its pension for the widow whose husband 
has laid down his life for his country—an 
honorable provision, she feels it, a just tribute 
to the manly valor of the departed. Has the 
church militant no pension for the widows of 
her brave warriors, who oft “by the wayside 
fall and perish,” worn out as much by the 
hardships of the march, as by the wounds of 
the stern conflict ? 

Those pale, earnest faces—they rise up be¬ 
fore us to remind us of the band of young 
devoted soldiers of the cross, who have braved 
disease, danger, and death that they might 
win a harvest of souls. Theirs was not a 
wasted existence, though ‘ ‘ few were their years 
and full of trouble I” Their crowns will be 
rich with stars, when the redeemed are counted 
in glory ! But we turn to the young wives 
who mourn their loss. Has the church no 
hand of pity to stretch out to them? She has 
taken their best for her vanguard—has she 
nought for them but the dead bodies of their 
hero-husbands ? 

The hoary-headed saint has gone down to 
the tomb. More than half a century he has 
ministered at the altar; and now, full of years 
and good deeds, he is numbered with the dead. 
Must his aged partner toil with those trembling 
hands, and begin the struggle for daily bread ? 
Is there for her no pension—no kind provision 
for this time of need ? Must she leave the dear 
old parsonage, and go, she knows not where ? 
Must she find refuge in some squalid boarding¬ 
house, and wipe the tears from her wrinkled 
face where cold, curious eyes may look upon 
her? 

That eloquent, bold, effective preacher of the 
Gospel is smitten down in the midst of his 
noble career. Victory and death are sounded 
for him with one blast of the trumpet. His 
very dying words have power to startle the 
insensible from their dreams of folly or gain. 
Even as his life-blood ebbs away, his trium¬ 
phant faith, with a clarion sound, proclaims the 
truth of the religion he has preached. The 
church mourns, the very world gives in its 
tribute of mingled sorrow and praise. This is 
well; but where is the provision for the father¬ 
less children of the glorified saint ? Who steps 
forward to pledge a support for the poor stricken 
widow ? She will bear on bravely while she 
can, and feed her little ones by efforts that 
consume her own life. She will not linger 
long; toil and sorrow, with rough kindness, 
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will hurry her to that land where her husband 
awaits her. Whose, then, we ask, are those 
fatherless children ? Those orphans have a 
claim upon the church, which she cannot escape. 

We do not ignore the fact that there are 
scattered societies whose object is to provide 
for the widows and orphans of deceased clergy¬ 
men. Such societies exist; but how are they 
sustained ? How many families could be kept 
from utter starvation by their scanty income ? 

Scrimp, pinch, and stint your minister, if 
you must, but remember, even in open warfare, 
women and children are exempt from persecu¬ 
tion. Be satisfied with making sure that your 
minister is not too well fed and clothed, and has 
nought whereon to feed his pride, or foster a love 
of luxury. Train him according to your own 
mean notions, but spare his wife and children 
the horrors of genteel poverty ! Where is the 
rich widow who will give largely to establish a 
fund for the families of deceased clergymen ? 
Where is the large-hearted, liberal man who 
would fain wipe the blot of which we have 
spoken, from the church of which he is a 
member ? 

Let it no longer be said that the private 
soldier, who dies unknown on the battle-field, 
is cheered by the thought that his country will 
watch over his dear ones, while the soldier of 
the cross must have his last hours embittered 
by the knowledge that certain poverty and 
possible starvation are in store for that widow 
and those fatherless children, whom the church 
should take to her bosom, and foster with ten¬ 
der, unwearied care. 


A SIGH FOR THE ABSENT SPRING. 

BY W. S. GAFFXEY. 

A SIGH for the absent Spring ! 

A sigh for its buds and flowers ! 

A sigh for the hopes and joys which germed 
In its bright, auspicious hours’ 

A sigh for the moments spent 
In the vernal, perfumed bowers; 

A sigh for the sweets which nature gave 
To this beautiful world of ours! 

A sigh for the heart-urned bliss 
Ere wrecked by time’s wayward hours; 

A sigh for the dear ones borne away— 

Life’s sweetly breathing flowers! 

Nay! sigh not for time gone by, 

For the present day is ours ; 

Let’s bask in the light of Hope’s bright ray. 
And feast in Love’s sweet bowers! 

And hope for a lasting Spring, 

Beyond this drear world of ours— 

Where Sharon’s bright rose forever easts 
Its hues on immortal flowers! 
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BY GKACE 

Margaret Rivers looked thoughtfully, half 
fearfully at the little morocco pocket-book she 
held. She dreaded to open and count its con¬ 
tents, for she knew that the draft upon it for 
the removal of her mother and herself, with 
their scanty furniture from a distant city, and 
for the necessary expense attending their es¬ 
tablishment even in that small, unpretending 
cottage, had been greater than she had antici¬ 
pated. But it must be done. She must now 
look the future in the face, bravely if she 
could, fearfully if she must. The small, deli¬ 
cate hands nervously unclasped it. Five, three, 
two—ten dollars then was all she had in the 
world, all that stood between them and want. 
Ten dollars ! It was a paltry sum. A month 
ago she would have spent thrice as much, with¬ 
out a thought, upon any knick-knack that 
caught her fancy. This month ! it seemed a 
century to Margaret in the lesson, never till 
then set before her, never learned, but in that 
time forced abruptly upon her, of sorrow and 
trouble—the power, the use, the need of money I 
But the hour of trial brings out many an un¬ 
suspected energy and faculty, and Margaret 
had not been found wanting, young, untried 
though she was. What had she not endured, 
not done, in that short period ? Her father’s 
sudden death ; the inextricable embarrassment 
of his affairs ; her mother’s violent illness, re¬ 
sulting from the sudden shock of these sorrows ; 
decisions and plans for the present and future— 
all these trials and responsibilities fell upon 
her inexperienced bead and heart. 

Poor Margaret! She had felt braver, more 
hopeful in the sunlight. While busy with the 
arrangement of their few rooms, a dozen vague 
schemes had floated through her brain, each of 
which promised maintenance for herself and 
invalid mother; but now, with the twilight 
deepening around her, weary almost to pain 
with the unaccustomed physical exertion, tak¬ 
ing them one by one and analyzing them, 
bringing to bear upon them probability and 
■common sense, they seemed idle indeed, and 
the many became narrowed down to very few. 
For the first time she began to question if they 
had done wisely to leave the city, where at 
least they were known, although their influence 
had gone with their wealth, and where a variety 
of labor was needed ; but how could she disre- 
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gard that one earnest pleading of her invalid 
mother, the only living thing left to her in the 
wide world. “Take me away from here, my 
daughter; let us go far away, anywhere, only 
let us go 

Poor gentle invalid I Far indeed must it be 
to get away from that sorrowing heart from 
which she was trying to flee ? 

And Margaret, too, longed to get away from 
false friends, the scenes of her prosperity and 
adversity, and so they came quite by chance to 
this far-off village, unknowing and unknown. 
Was it wise ? 

Margaret gazed drearily round the small 
room, which was at once parlor, sitting-room, 
and dining-room ; at its bare walls,* save two 
or three pictures which would have brought 
nothing at the sale, and had therefore been 
retained; at the smaller room beyond, which 
served for kitclien ; at the few plain, necessary 
articles of furniture within them, then sighed 
deeply, and with a feeling of utter despair she 
liid her face in her hands. With the move¬ 
ment the pocket-book fell upon the floor. It 
was far from weighty, but the fall sounded 
loud upon the uncarpeted floor. Accustomed 
all her life to carpets, in whose velvety richness 
and softness a footfall w^as never heard, she 
had not at first thought it possible to do with¬ 
out them ; but necessity taught her better, and 
the last but one had been sold to furnish the 
means to come hither. 

These two rooms were a contrast to the one 
adjoining, of which the door was partly closed, 
and which was set apart for her mother, where 
she could be free from all the labor and bustle 
which might surround the daughter. Hot very 
costly, but very tasteful were the arrangements 
of that room, larger than either of the others. 
The affectionate daughter had retained all that 
was possible of her mother’s favorite furniture 
and ornaments at the sacrifice of every personal 
hijott of her own. 

Poverty might come near Margaret, might 
weaken, crush her, but never must it come 
near her darling, idolized mother, whose shat¬ 
tered mind and frame must ever throw all 
responsibility upon herself. Her regular, quiet 
breathing came to her through the half-open 
door, and she breathed a sigh of thankfulness 
that she at least was free from all anxiety. She 
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listened a moment as if tlie sound was music, 
though sad, then was again lost in thought. 
Her smooth brow was corrugated with its in¬ 
tensity. 

She had already summed up what she could 
attempt to do with any probability of success. 
She could teach a school if one could be ob¬ 
tained ; but friends and influence, which she 
had not, might be needed for success. She 
could teach classes, or single pupils in drawing, 
painting, and embroidery, but that was subject 
to the same contingencies as the former. Fail¬ 
ing these she could do plain sewing, but she 
knew how laborious and precarious that must 
be. Failing all these—Margaret stopped there 
with a shudder I A gentle voice now called 
her, and soon, worn out with grief, fatigue, and 
anxiety, she fell asleep. 

She rose early the next morning. All her 
life she had been waited upon by servants; 
now everything done in their little menacji 
must be done by her own inexperienced hands. 
It was a bright spring morning. The sun 
shone in the room warmly and brightly, the 
birds sang cheerily, and Margaret, with the 
elasticity of youth and health, wondered how 
she could have been so gloomy and despairing 
the night before. The cottage stood upon a 
rise of ground ; she opened the door and looked 
abroad over the village. It nestled like some 
clinging, loving thing to the bosom of a beau¬ 
tiful spacious hill. Surely, when all seemed so 
wealthy, so flourishing, there could be found 
something to do I The cool spring breeze 
sported with the rich, wavy tresses of the 
young girl, and sent a deep healthy glow to the 
beautiful cheek, and swayed the mourning 
robes round the slender, graceful figure ; but 
still she stood there looking, hoping, till the 
water in the tea-kettle boiling over upon the 
stove top called her suddenly within. 

After their simple breakfast of toast and 
chocolate Margaret set out on her errand. She 
learned there was to be an examination that 
very afternoon of candidates for the situation 
of teacher of the village school. At the time 
appointed she presented herself. Her style and 
manners were not those of a village maiden, 
and she attracted notice and curiosity. She 
' passed her examination creditably, and was 
subjected to some scrutinizing looks and ques¬ 
tions ; but the situation was bestowed upon a 
buxom-looking damsel of some thirty years, 

’ who without doubt would make the somewhat 
refractory pupils of aforesaid school “stand 
round,” as the committee man expressed it. 

Successively Margaret tried to obtain pupils 


in either painting, drawing, or embroidery, but 
was unsuccessful in all, for unfortunately she 
had forgotten to obtain credentials as to her 
qualifications from her former teachers, and 
she knew not now where to address them. 

Economical as she tried to be, it did not take 
long for her small sum of money to dwindle 
away. She succeeded finally in obtaining plain 
sewing, but was scantily supplied and poorly 
paid. She managed to obtain the bare neces¬ 
saries of life—that was all. 

It was a summer of trial and distress to 
Margaret; with terror she saw the winter ap¬ 
proaching. They had made no friends, no ac¬ 
quaintances. Poverty made Margaret haughty, 
unapproachable, while the manners of those to 
whom she had first applied for employment 
had not disposed her to regard the people of 
the village favorably. 

While she was known to be proud and re¬ 
served, she was also known to be very poor, 
and people seldom forgive the two combined. 
There were noble people in the village who, if 
they had known Margaret, would have loved, 
respected, and befriended her, and whom she 
also would have regarded and esteemed; but 
it was no less true, and to their shame be it 
said, there were others who took advantage of 
her need to pay her but a tithe of the real value 
of her work, and Margaret, who, in her days 
of wealth, had always paid generously for labor 
of any kind, despised the meanness which took 
advantage of her poverty, while compelled to 
submit to it. The air of haughty superiority 
with which she received their niggard compen¬ 
sation galled her employers, and as the winter 
approached they grew less in number. 

Margaret had casually noticed for some time 
that a portion of a spacious and elegant man¬ 
sion, the grounds of which on the south adjoined 
that of the cottage, was being remodelled. 
Sitting at the window sewing from early morn¬ 
ing till late at night, with only short interrup¬ 
tions, during which she prepared their meals, 
which now were forced to be very simple, she 
had carelessly observed it from time to time 
till its completion. For the last few days, 
boxes containing the most elegant and expen¬ 
sive furniture had been arriving, which she 
saw with a feeling of envy and covetousness 
which alarmed herself. Margaret loved the 
tasteful and beautiful; her eye for beauty and 
grace had been cultivated from infancy. 

The next morning a plain but elegant travel¬ 
ling carriage drove up the carriage way to the 
mansion. An elderly, fine looking gentlemaa 
and a young girl alighted. The latter did not 
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immediately enter the house, hut stood on the 
piazza, evidently surprised and gratified with 
the situation and prospect. Margaret saw her 
face distinctly. She was pretty, but not what 
one would call beautiful. She looked happy, 
merry, but her principal charm lay in the good, 
kind expression of her youthful face. 

Margaret learned in time that the house was 
the recent purchase of Mr. Leigh, a man of 
wealth and social position, a widower with two 
children, a son and daughter, the youngest of 
which was Anne Leigh, the young girl whom 
Margaret had observed. In less than a month 
everybody “in society” in the village, unless 
incapacitated by illness, had called upon the 
new residents. 

Meantime Margaret sat alone, unvisited and 
uncared for, sewing constantly, and growing 
paler and thinner. The day now often came 
that she, not her mother, had only two meals 
a day ; sometimes—she tried to forget it—only 
one. 

Annie Leigh had noticed the fair, pale girl 
in deep mourning who sat so constantly at the 
window; her graceful head, with its wealth of 
black hair put plainly back from the low broad 
forehead, bent perseveringly over her work 
and the ceaseless plying of the needle, and 
seeing that she was a lady in the true sense 
of the word, and knowing as little of poverty 
as Margaret once did, wondered how anybody 
could bear to sew so steadily. Sometimes she 
saw the gentle, delicate mother—for such Annie 
decided she was—leaning upon her daughter’s 
arm, walking slowly round their small garden ; 
once she saw the younger stoop and gather a 
cluster of snowberries, and fasten them on her 
mother’s bosom, and the elder laughed glee¬ 
fully. The daughter also smiled; but Annie 
thought it, even at that distance, such a wan, 
forced smile. 

Annie Leigh’s interest deepened; and one 
afternoon she inquired of two young ladies who 
had called concerning this beautiful girl and 
her mother. They looked at each other signi¬ 
ficantly, and then Rose Huntley answered :— 

“Nobodies, of course, though we know no¬ 
thing of them except that their name is Rivers, 
and they came here in the spring, and moved 
into that cottage. Where they are from nobody 
knows. She is a seamstress ; but such airs as 
she gives herself I My! Miss Leigh, you ought 
to see ! I took pity upon their destitute con¬ 
dition, and gave Miss Rivers some work; but 
she will have no more from me. If she were a 
born prince.ss, she could not be more condes¬ 
cending I You would think I was the one 


receiving a favor instead of her I They never 
receive any letters through the office, I under¬ 
stand ; never go to church ; altogether there 
seems something wrong about them.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Annie, “Miss Rivers 
cannot leave her mother, who is an invalid, I 
should judge.” 

“Crazy, rather I” replied Rose Huntley, in 
an unfeeling laugh. “ At all events, I have 
done with them. Mamma is not willing that I 
should employ her longer; and if I withdraw 
my patronage, others will also, and I am sure I 
don’t know what will become of them. Mamma 
says her pride ought to have a fall ; that she 
never heard of such cool insolence to superiors 
as Miss Rivers is guilty of. And, as she has 
never seemed the least grateful, I cannot be 
expected to patronize her in preference to those 
whom I formerly employed.” 

“But, Rose, I thought you employed her 
because her terms were so reasonable,” said 
her friend. 

“Of course she could not expect to receive 
as much as those we have employed for years ; 
but if she would work for nothing, I should not 
feel it right to encourage so much pride jand 
impudence.” 

Annie Leigh gave a pitying look towards the 
brown cottage, and determined that she would 
take a piece of cloth to be made into sheets, 
shirts, or something that very day—no, it was 
Saturday ; but the next Monday. 

And Margaret on that night was to drink the 
very dregs of poverty. It was the middle of 
the evening. She had sewed from sunrise with 
scarcely any interruption, for she knew on the 
completion of that article depended their food 
and fuel for the morrow ; but now she stopped. 
It was impossible to finish and return it at a 
seasonable hour. What should she do ? She 
was out of food, money, credit, for she already 
owed the grocer, and he had rudely refused 
to credit her further. She had had but one 
meal that day, and felt faint and sick. Great 
heaven ! Must they starve in a Christian land ! 
Yes, she would starve willingly; this world 
was not so bright that she wished to stay in it. 
Better that this struggle, bitter as death itself, 
to sustain life were over! But her mother! 
Exhausted as she was with hunger and weari¬ 
ness, the remembrance nerved her. It was 
little at the best she had been able to do of late 
towards that idolized mother’s needs, less still 
for her comfort; but the thin pale lips never 
complained. But that mother must not perish 
of starvation ! Something for her life she mu^ 

I do! What^ Should she ask for an advance 
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npon her work ? She knew this would he 
worse than useless ; she would receive insult 
with denial, for that work was Rose Huntley’s. 
Had she nothing she could sell ? She thought 
over their small stock of dress and furniture. 
In a city, she could have pawned many things; 
but that was not to be expected in the two or 
three stores of the village; but it was their 
only hope, and she must try. 

There were her mother’s furs—the last gift 
of her deceased husband. She had shrunk 
from parting with them for that reason, and 
because she had thought her mother would 
need them in the winter; but there was no 
choice now. They were costly, and almost 
unworn. Perhaps the grocer would take them 
in exchange for groceries, and in payment of 
what they already owed him. She put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and taking the box contain¬ 
ing them, hastened to the grocer’s. 

A gay group of girls, in the centre of whom 
was Annie Leigh, a short distance before her, 
were going to the same place. 

“Just let me tell you”—Annie had said, as 
she met two or three young friends—“ what a 
splendid housekeeper I am. I thought it would 
be so nice, and begged papa to let me take the 
care all upon myself. Papa laughed, and said 
I might try it this week, and just think ! here 
it is Saturday night; papa expected every 
moment, and we are minus butter, coffee, cho¬ 
colate, soda, and a host of other things. I have 
got the list in my pocket. The worst of it is, 
Susan told me this morning that they were 
needed ; but I forgot. I was so ashamed I 
determined not to send any one, but to come 
myself. Come with me, will you, girls ?” 

They entered the store together, and Annie 
had already given her orders to the obsequious 
shopkeeper when Margaret entered. 

Annie Leigh heard the low request to Mr. 
White, to speak with him alone, and the gruff 
refusal. 

“■ Can’t-—busy ; say what you ’ve got to say 
here.” 

Margaret hesitated, then made the request 
that he would take some furs, at the same time 
taking off the cover of the box, in payment for 
what she already owed, and the remainder for 
groceries. 

He did not look at them, but pushed the box 
towards her. “ Didn’t want them. What could 
he do with furs ? He couldn’t wear them, and 
his wife and daughter were not so poor as to 
wear second-hand clothing !” 

Margaret, with the calmness of despair, ex¬ 
plained that they were costly furs, as he could 


easily see by looking at them, and had been 
worn but a few times, and she mentioned the 
price paid for them. 

He laughed incredulously and said, coarsely; 
“It looks suspicious, then, to say the least, 
for one in your circumstances who cannot pay 
an honest debt to have such expensive furs; 
but I want nothing of them whether they be 
yours fairly or foully.” 

The indignant blood surged to Margaret’s 
cheeks, and the dark eyes flashed, while she 
drew herself up haughtily; but in time to check 
the impulsive, stinging words came the thought 
—her mother—their need ! 

She waited a moment, and though her cheek 
still burned, and her proud heart throbbed in¬ 
dignantly, she said, quietly: “They were my 
deceased father’s last gift to my mother. If 
you will not take them, Mr. White, will you 
trust me for some groceries till I can sell them 
elsewhere? I shall be able to pay you soon.” 

He answered, roughly: “No, ma’am, I will 
not. I can’t afford to support strangers, espe¬ 
cially those who seem to take it as a favor to 
me. And, look here, the rest of that bill must 
be paid soon, or I shall take measures to ob¬ 
tain it.” 

The tone and words were such as admitted 
of no appeal. Margaret’s hands were clasped 
for a moment, and a despairing agonized ex¬ 
pression passed over her face, then she turned 
slowly, and with feeble, doubtful steps went 
out of the store. 

Annie Leigh’s bosom swelled with pity, sym¬ 
pathy, and indignation. She only had heard 
what passed. Her companions stood at a dis¬ 
tance laughing and chatting merrily. Annie 
had longed to speak but dared not, and the 
tears started to her eyes as she marked the 
expression of Margaret’s face at Mr. White’s 
denial, and the slow, uncertain step. 

“Mr. White, come here I” Annie Leigh 
spoke authoritatively. 

The obsequious grocer camel’ bowing to her 
word of command; the frown darkening liis 
face for his poor debtor quickly changing to a 
smile for his rich but not more beautiful cus¬ 
tomer, but a trifle discomposed at the sharp, 
ringing tone that the sweet voice of Annie 
Leigh seldom took. 

“Mr. White, send immediately to the house 
of the lady who just went out—Miss Rivers—a 
barrel of flour, keg of butter, some eggs, sugar, 
tea, coffee, chocolate (I know they must love 
chocolate, she said to herself), in fact, all sorts 
of groceries; then I wish you to make out 
your bill for those and what is already due 
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you. I will pay it; and say nothing about it 
to her or anybody,’’ she said, imperiously, the 
deep flush of anger and excitement on her fair 
round cheek. 

The grocer comprehended that he had in 
some way displeased Miss Leigh, but he knew 
better than to stop to try to mend matters. He 
with his clerk went busily to work, they sug¬ 
gesting, Annie deciding. Mr. White, however, 
after the groceries were gone, as he handed 
Annie the receipted bill of her own goods said, 
deprecatingly : “If I had only known Miss 
Rivers was a friend of yours. Miss Leigh, I’’— 

Annie interrupted him by handing him the 
money, and saying, coldly, “I believe that is 
right, sir.” 

Miss Leigh was not good company for her 
friends during their walk home. She was 
thinking of a fact that she had noticed and 
wondered at—that she had seen no smoke 
coming from the chimney of the brown cottage 
that day. Now she comprehended it all; they 
had no coal, no wood, and the weather so cold ! 
They must have it, but in this she would need 
her father’s aid. 

Margaret, after leaving the store, dragged 
herself wearily home. Apathy came over her, 
the apathy of despair I Nothing now was be¬ 
fore them but starvation or beggary; the first 
by all means. She was weary of life ; it would 
not be suicide. She had taken all means looked 
upon by the world as justifiable and proper, to 
live. Had she not toiled and struggled till the 
flesh indeed was weary and the heart faint? 
She had failed ! She had come to that state, 
poor, weary, way-worn Margaret, that even the 
thought of her mother sleeping in the next 
room failed to rouse her. Benumbed with the 
cold, but unconscious of anything save her 
misery and despair, she Still remained in the 
same posture she had taken when first she 
came in, her arms folded upon the table, her 
poor weary head bent upon them, the rich, 
dishevelled hair sweeping the table. Was the 
proud and beautiful Margaret Rivers indeed 
fallen to this ? And thus time passed. 

There was a noise of wheels before the door I 
What matter ? No good could come to them 
save death, and thank Heaven! no worse. 
There was a noise of something and somebody 
on the door-step, a knock at the door, then 
another and another. Margaret neither moved 
nor answered; but the door was not locked, 
and was opened, and a man appeared with a 
barrel of flour. 

“Where will you have this put, ma’am?” 
But receiving no answer he concluded she was 


asleep, and considerately placed it where he 
thought it ought to be, with as little noise as 
possible, then kegs, boxes, and packages fol¬ 
lowed. Before he went out, finally, he placed 
a folded paper softly on the table before Mar¬ 
garet. Life had been coming back to her during 
these minutes, though she had not moved, had 
hardly strength to do so. Hope sprang up 
afresh. The grocer had then relented—had 
perhaps concluded to take her furs! She 
dragged herself with difficulty to the dim light 
and opened the paper ; she read a receipt from 
the grocer for the whole amount I She stared, 
and then the proud blood surged through her 
veins. Pride then was not dead, if life, and 
strength, and hope were almost extinct. Mar¬ 
garet Rivers an object of charity I It was only 
a momentary flash. Alas, Margaret’s hunger 
conquered her pride. 

She was searching—oh, vain labor !—if per¬ 
chance a few stray coals could have escaped 
her eye, with which to make these things use¬ 
ful, when there was another knock, and a gruff 
voice asked “where she would have her coal 
put?” The receipted bill of that was also 
placed before her. On questioning the man, 
he only answered: “It was too dark to see; 
an’ sure wasn’t it yourself, ma’am ?” 

Later, when a cheerful fire diffused its grate¬ 
ful warmth over the chilly room, and her 
mother and herself sat down once more to a 
well-supplied table and partook of their favorite 
chocolate, she pondered over the matter, and 
tried to conjecture who their unknown bene¬ 
factor could be. Who could thus have known 
all their need, and able and willing to relieve ? 
Not a friend could she count in the village, 
much less one so generous and unselfish. 
Hardly able yet to believe it was not a dream, 
she glanced at their treasures. Yes, there 
were all sorts of groceries in large quantities, 
besides meat and poultry. 

Margaret would not allow to herself that she 
felt humiliated at receiving what might be 
called charity. She said to herself that she 
did not, would not; that she felt relieved and 
grateful, and so she did ; but, nevertheless, 
there was a little inward chafing, and a quickly 
formed determination that this unknown bene¬ 
factor or benefactress must be discovered and 
in time repaid. 

Monday came. Margaret had sat down at 
her favorite window to finish Miss Huntley’s 
work, when there was a gentle tap at the door. 
She opened it, and recognized the pretty, pleas¬ 
ant girl who stood there as Miss Leigh, who, 
blushing, inquired for Miss Rivers. Having 
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entered, she introduced herself, then said, with 
pretty hesitation, looking eagerly, yet a little 
timidly, up at Margaret;— 

“ Can I get you to make some shirts for my 
father and brother. Miss Rivers ? I shall be 
very much obliged if you will. There is no 
hurry about them.” She had sat down quietly 
while speaking, and there was so much gentle¬ 
ness and goodness in her face and manners 
that Margaret unbent from her usual stateli¬ 
ness, as she replied that she would be very 
glad to do them. 

With a laudable determination to make it 
seem really a business matter, Annie Leigh 
inquired her price. 

Margaret hesitated. ‘‘ Miss Huntley pays me 
twenty-five cents.” 

Annie Leigh looked incredulous. “ I must 
have misunderstood you. Did you say twenty- 
five cents ?” 

“ You did not. It was twenty-five.” 

The indignant blood mounted to Annie’s 
temples. 

“ I expected you to say a dollar, Miss Rivers. 
That is what we have been accustomed to pay 
for more common ones, and is the usual price ; 
but I was going to say that I should not be 
willing to pay more than a dollar and a quarter 
for these, although they are to be quite nice 
ones. Father and brother Richard are so par¬ 
ticular always about their shirts; so”—she 
added, laughingly—“be sure. Miss Rivers, not 
to put in more than a dollar and a quarter’s 
worth of stitches.” 

Generous, delicate Annie Leigh 1 willing to 
seem to drive bargain to hide her own gene¬ 
rosity. 

“ Nay, Miss Leigh ; while I have made them 
for Miss Huntley at the price I mentioned, I 
cannot receive so much from you.” 

“I will leave it to my father,” said Annie. 
“ He knows the standard prices, and wishes 
me always to be guided by them. We are very 
near neighbors, did you know it. Miss Rivers ? 
I hope we shall be more neighborly than we 
have been thus far. You have not called, and 
I am the last comer in town. I should be most 
happy to see you.” 

Rose Huntley, had she been present, would 
have expected to see Miss Rivers painfully 
embarrassed by such condescension from Miss 
Leigh. She would have been ofiended and 
surprised at Margaret’s courteous, calm man¬ 
ner, as if speaking to an equal, while she 
thanked her, but replied that “her mother’s 
health and her own want of time precluded the 
making calls.” 


“ Do you love flowers ?” Annie questioned 
of Mrs. Rivers, noticing a few withered flowers 
in a vase on the table near her. 

Mrs. Rivers answered in the affirmative. 

“ We have a great many in the conservatory, 
more than we know what to do with,” Annie 
remarked ; but she did not say she would send 
her any. Perhaps she feared they would be 
declined by Margaret. She had been gone 
scarcely half an hour, when a servant came 
with an elegant bouquet for Miss Rivers. 

Annie made the shirts a pretext for coming 
in every day, besides she liked to be neigh¬ 
borly, she said, and she stayed longer each time 
she came, and was so merry, so artless, and 
kind, that Margaret’s heart went out towards 
this good young girl, who on her side regarded 
Margaret with the most enthusiastic love and 
admiration. 

Annie’s friendship was of the active kind 
also. Her father’s wealth and her own popu¬ 
larity gave her great influence. A word here, 
another there of the nght sort and in the right 
place, and Margaret soon had plenty of work at 
a fair price. Rose Huntley had occasion to 
blush more than once with shame and mortifi¬ 
cation at her meanness with regard to Marga¬ 
ret, and it was well that she had. The lesson 
might prove profitable. 

Margaret had locked both lips and heart upon 
the past, and Annie only knew from appearances 
that they had seen better days. This fact she 
never doubted. People with such manners 
and habits of refinement could not belong to 
their present position. 

One morning when Annie was present, Mrs. 
Rivers, in going to a drawer to look for some 
article, took out a portfolio, and in doing so, 
its contents fell upon the floor. With charac¬ 
teristic politeness, Annie sprang to pick them 
up for her. Without intending to notice, she 
unconsciously did so, and exclaimed, impul¬ 
sively : “ Paintings ! Oh, how pretty I May 
I look at them ?” she exclaimed, with delight. 
Mrs. Rivers smiled assent. She looked at them 
eagerly, one after the other. They were pencil ' 
sketches, landscapes, and heads, both in oil 
and water colors. “ How beautiful! Oh if I 
could only paint half as well! Who did them ? 

I do so want to leiarn to draw and paint! I 
have been teazing papa; but there is no suit¬ 
able teacher here ; and we are so far from the 
city that he says no artist would be likely to 
have either time or inclination to come so far 
to give lessons. The teacher of drawing and 
painting at the Academy also has left, and 
they have not yet provided one to fill her place. 
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If they would only get one who could paint 
like this I Do you know who did these ?” she 
asked, coaxingly. 

Mrs. Rivers smiled as she answered in her 
low, sweet voice, “ that her daughter, Marga¬ 
ret, did them long ago when they lived in the 
world, and he was there. Margaret was greatly 
admired then, and never did any sewing. 
Jane did all that for her. She wondered where 
Jane was now.” And she called in a louder 
voice: “Margaret, will you send Jane to me? 
Where can she be so long ? I want her to 
bathe my head,” and the tone was a little 
querulous. 

And xMargaret, in the other room, instantly 
laid down her sewing, came to her, and said, 
soothingly: “Let me play Jane this time, 
mamma. I will do it very carefully.” And 
she tenderly bathed the head, whose tresses, 
but a short time since a purple black, were 
now almost snowy white. 

Annie, her face all astonishment, asked: 
“ Did you do these, Miss Rivers ?” 

Margaret looked up at the question, saw the 
sketches. “Yes, soon after I left school.” 

Annie was silent some minutes ; at last, she 
asked : “Do you like to sew ? I should think 
it would be much easier to teach painting. I 
should much rather, if I knew how.” 

Margaret smiled a little sadly. “ It would 
be easier and more desirable, certainly; but I 
was not successful in my efforts to obtain 
pupils when I first came.” 

“ Oh, but they couldn’t have known how 
beautifully you do it. There is—.” BufAnnie 
interrupted herself. She had a plan in her 
pretty head, and after a few moments, took 
leave. That afternoon she was feverishly im¬ 
patient for her father’s return. But when he 
came, he was accompanied by her brother 
Richard, whom she was so delighted to see, 
after his long absence, that for some time she 
entirely forgot the aforesaid plan. 

They were seated at the tea-table, and she 
had poured out the tea, and seen that they 
were helped to everything before she broached 
the subject which had so engrossed her since 
morning. 

“ I have made such a discovery, papa 1” she 
began. “You remember how much I have 
wanted to take lessons in painting, and that 
you said there was no competent teacher here ? 
And what do you think, papa ? I was at the 
brown cottage this morning, and Mrs. Rivers 
happened to upset a portfolio, and I ran to 
pick up the contents for her, and so saw them 
—the most beautiful sketches, both in pencil 


and oil I And, papa, she—I mean Miss, not 
Mrs. Rivers—did them all every one herself. 
Oh, so exquisite ! and, papa”—she ran on, 
almost out of breath—“ I want her for a teacher; 
and I want you to speak to the preceptor, or 
committee, or somebody, to get her the situa¬ 
tion in the academy to teach drawing and 
painting. The teacher left last week. Mr. 
Caldwell told me so. May I—and will you? 
please, papa.” 

Mr. Leigh and his son laughed heartily at 
her enthusiasm and volubility for answer. The 
young girl looked ready to cry at this conduct, 
instead of the hearty response she had antici¬ 
pated. Mr. Leigh, seeing it, said, kindly 

“I have no doubt, my dear, but that your 
pet seamstress is a good little woman, and un¬ 
derstands her business well, and is altogether 
very well for her position ; but as for her skill 
in painting, remember, love, that your eye and 
taste are, as yet, uncultivated. It takes a great 
deal of time and money, as well as a natural 
talent, to make even a tolerable artist. Does 
it seem reasonable to expect that this favorite 
of yours could have commanded all these ad¬ 
vantages ?” 

“ I don’t know about that, papa; I only 
know that I think them beautiful, and I am 
sure you will say so, too, when you see them. 

I borrowed them of Mrs. Rivers, without let¬ 
ting her daughter know it, on purpose for you 
to show to the committee. I know you will 
like them. Will you look at them, papa ?” 

Mr. Leigh smiled, indulgently. “ Very well, 
daughter ; after tea I will look at them; but I 
am afraid I can only call them daubs.” 

Annie, however, still looked confident. Her 
brother had listened to the conversation with 
much amusement. He was very fond of his 
little sister, and very indulgent, who on her 
part thought there was nobody quite so splen¬ 
did as “ brother Richard I” And, in truth, 
Richard Leigh was a noble specimen of man¬ 
hood, bodily, mentally, morally. He was tall, 
dark, erect, with a quiet consciousness of 
power in eye and bearing. He measured him¬ 
self by a high standard, and, though he knew 
he had not attained to the desired height, he 
liad willed that the distance should be gradually 
and surely lessening. 

Annie ate scarcely any supper ; she began to 
be a little impatient of the length of time her 
father and brother sat at table; who, in fact, 
had forgotten all about the matter directly 
after she had spoken, and the latter was de¬ 
scribing some incidents of his journey, when, 
chancing to glance at Annie, he observed her 
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uneasiness and impatience. He stopped laugh¬ 
ing. “ But little puss, here, does not seem 
in a mood to appreciate my descriptions I What 
is the matter ? Oh, I remember I We will 
waive this subject. The seamstress first, by all 
means,” he said, good-humoredly. 

Mr. Leigh echoed his son’s laugh. “ Excuse 
me, daughter, I forgot,” moving back his chair. 
“Go and bring them. Come, Richard, you 
must share the treat.” 

Annie, looking a little ashamed of her impa¬ 
tience, went to get the portfolio; and, return¬ 
ing, placed it before them both. On could see 
at a glance that both the gentlemen felt that 
they were going to be bored, but wished to 
oblige the young girl. At the first, they both 
glanced carelessly as if desirous not to see 
defects for her sake ; but the glance changed 
to a look of surprise, and, as they continued, 
to one of deep interest. Both were soon en¬ 
grossed, passing encomiums here and there, 
with an occasional notice of some slight defect 
in design or coloring. Annie sat before them, 
silent with delight, and mischief sparkling in 
her eyes. She couldn’t wait till they had quite 
finished. “Daubs I eh, papa?” 

Mr. Leigh smiled. “Something more than 
daubs, my daughter; but this seamstress could 
not have done these. There must be some 
mistake, or she has deceived you.” 

“ Papa, you ought not to say that, when you 
do not know her 1 I do.” There was indig¬ 
nation and a good deal of dignity in the tone 
and words, which accorded ill with her childish 
face and lisp, and her father’s eye twinkled. 

“Good, my daughter! Stand up for your 
friends—that’s right. Well, if—mind, I say 
(/^this seamstress really painted these pic¬ 
tures, I will endeavor to get for her the situa¬ 
tion in the Academy. Whoever painted these 
is equal to that, if equal to anything.” 

“ Thank you, papa, for all but the doubt. 
But I wish you would see about it this very 
night. You are not very tired—eh, papa ? 
You see they may engage some one, and it 
would be such a nice place for Miss Rivers—so 
much easier than sewing; she gets so tired 
sewing all day. She never says so ; but I 
know she does. Why, 1 should die, papa I 
Will you see about it this very night—that’s 
a good papa!” And she put her arms round 
his neck, coaxingly, and kissed him. 

“What would you do with this persistent 
girl, Richard? Would you indulge her? But 
you did not have the kiss ; so perhaps you 
cannot judge fairly.” 

“If he says ‘yes, that I ought to be in- 
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dulged,’ I shall perhaps introduce him some 
time to the lady artist—mind, papa, not seam¬ 
stress any longer; but he will be certain to lose 
his heart.” 

Why did Richard Leigh’s lip curl ? Was it 
at the idea of losing his heart to a poor seam¬ 
stress, or of losing his heart at all ? 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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SIXTH LESSONo 

We have now to consider the subject of 
“ Outline,” a most important one to a draughts¬ 
man. 

A simple perfect outline is more valuable 
than an imperfect one, worked up with all the 
skill of a Vandyke, Wilkie, or Landseer. 

Many persons assert that the shading and 
filling up will hide some of the defects in a bad 
outline; but .be assured that such advice is 
not only wrong, but highly injurious to tyros 
in the art of drawing ; for opinions such as 
this are apt to undermine its right principles, 
and make beginners careless. 

Outline signifies the contour, or the line by 
which any figure is defined, being, in fact, the 
extreme or boundary line of an object. It is 
the line that determines form. For example : 
the outline of an apple would not, if correct, 
convey an impression to your mind that it was 
intended for an orange or a pear; and if you 
look at Figs. 22, 24, and 25, you could not 
•imagine that they were like the ordinary jugs 
in use. 

Fig. 24. Fig. 25. 



Outline may be said to be the skeleton or 
anatomy of objects ; at least, it bears the same 
relations to them. 

Outline cannot be formed without the aid of 
curved and straight lines (see Lesson III.). 

Of course, as you are now able to form lines 
of all kinds in any direction, and of reasonable 
length, you are already in possession of the 
alphabet of outline, and the rest depends upon 
yourself; for without constant application and 
attention you can never succeed. 

Never be absurd enough to delude yourself, while 
you think you are deceiving your relations or 
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friends, hy tracing outlines against a window. 
The practice cannot be too highly condemned, 
because it is contrary to art, honor, and good 
sense; and so long as you continue the sys¬ 
tem, it will be impossible for you to depend 
upon yourself. 

All marks of lines that assist in expressing 
the character of the design may be considered 
as belonging to outline. 

There are many methods of producing effects 
by means of outline, besides adhering to vari¬ 
ations of form in the figures. For example, 
the lines used to express drapery should be 
flowing, continuous, and generally of variable 
breadth; those used for the flesh or for some 
kind of fruit should partake of the same char¬ 
acter ; hard substances, such as armor, statu¬ 
ary, etc., should be expressed by uniform lines 
of a fine character; and the foliage should be 
drawn boldly, with occasional dark touches, 
aud with a tremulous lateral motion of the 
hand. The figure of Psyche will assist the 
pupil in comprehending our remarks upon 
drapery and flesh. 


Fig. 26. 



Never jag your lines by making them by fits 
and starts ; let the motion of your hand be 
free and uninterrupted, so as to form a con¬ 
tinuous line ; for, if the pencil is removed from 
the paper, a line like a saw will be the result. 

We need not remind our pupils that there 
are extremes of outline as in other things ; the 
one is too great a uniformity of line, the other 
too great a variation of breadth of line. If the 
subject is intended to he finished in outline, the 
pupil should strengthen one side more than 
the other ; and we recommend that the outline 
etchings issued by the “ Art Union of London,” 
which are excellent compositions, should be 
carefully studied and copied. 


If the subject is to be shaded, the outline 
should be lightly, and not too firmly drawn. 

We must remind the student in drawing that, 
to give a correct delineation of the human figure, 
it is indispensable to have some knowledge of 
muscular action. It is necessary that all the 
muscles, their purposes and functions, should 
be well understood ; nor must osteology, or 
the bones of the skeleton, be neglected. 


THE FADED FLOWER. 

BY FLORA. 

It is gone! and the dewdrop which oft loved to find 
’Neath its half-folded petals a sweet resting place, 
And was proud on its bowed head thus humbly to shine, 
And laugh at the stars through the regions of space, 
Falls now on what once was that flow’ret so fair, 

Its dried leaves fast mingling with the dust that is there. 

It is gone! and the zephyr which lingered to play 
With the soft velvet leaflets that decked the frail flower, 
And as it passed by steal its fragrance away, 

Aud bear it far onward from bower to bower. 

Sighs mournfully now o’er the lovely one’s grave. 

And lingers iu vain for the fragrance it gave. 

It is gone! and the sunbeam which sped on its way, 
With warmth for its life and light for its hue. 

And loved still to remain at tho close of the day. 

Lest the flow’ret be chilled by the dampness of dew. 
Comes now but to lighten the spot where it lies, 

And to mourn that, on earth, all that’s beautiful dies. 

It is gone! and the rainbow-winged humming-birds 
moan 

That the nectar they loved has forsaken its cup. 

That the fountain within with the flow’ret has gone, 
And the sweet honey drop is forever dried up— 

Alas, disappointment comes ever to blight 
The fondest of hopes and the purest delight! 

It is gone! and the painter had chosen that flower, 

That his canvas might glow while its image he traced ; 
It is gone, and its loveliness cometh no more 
His quick eye to please and his canvas to grace— 

He saw it had withered, that death had been there. 

And turned from the spot with a sigh of despair. 

It is gone! and the poet thus bitterly spoke. 

For he loved oft to gaze on the flow’ret’s fair face. 
While deep in his heart fondest mem’ries awoke. 

And his thoughts wandered back into sunnier days, 
Where warm, true hearts echoed the tones of his own. 
But the flower has faded—the memories have flown. 

It is gone! and we turn from the wreck of the flower, 

As we turn from our hopes when they wither aud die, 
When dark, heavy clouds seem above us to lower. 

And the bright bow of promise has passed from the 
sky— 

To our aching heart’s murmur this answer is given: 
“Treasures fade not which are laid up in heaven.” 


The firefly only shines when on the wing. 
So it is with the mind ; when once we rest we 
darken. 
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A TRUE GHOST STORY. 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 

BY K. L. 

On last Christmas Eve I put on a large apron 
and went down to the kitchen to prepare a 
plum pudding for next day’s dinner. The 
children, instead of being 

“Nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums danced through their 
heads,” 

crowded eagerly about me, begging that they 
might be allowed to sit up an hour longer 
‘‘just this once,” and help me pit the raisins. 

“We’ll be so good I” pleaded Johnny, the 
youngest son of our house. 

“ And I can do them so nicely with my new 
knife!” said Tom. 

“I’m not sleepy one bit, mother!” urged 
Kitty, looking up at me with distended eyes. 

“ Nor I, either ! Oh, do let us sit up, mam¬ 
ma !” put in little Minnie, adding, in an ear¬ 
nest, injured tone: “ I ’ve never seen a plum 
pudding made in all my whole life !” 

This settled the matter; for Miss Minnie was 
nearly six years old, and her pitiable case 
required attending to at once. Permission being 
granted, the children gave vent to shouts of 
joy that brought Aunt Mary into the kitchen. 

“ Hurrah ! Hurrah for the pudding ! Hur¬ 
rah for mother I Hurrah for Aunt Ma—” 

Aunt Mary laughed her pleasant little laugh 
and held up her finger. “Hush! you’ll 
frighten Santa Claus’s reindeers so they’ll run 
away with him, and we won’t get any toys to¬ 
night.” 

“ Humph !” exclaimed Tom, drawing himself 
up with dignity; “we don’t believe a word 
about Santa Claus. We know better than 
that.” 

“ Yes,” chimed in Kitty ; “ we believe in the 
Christ-Child; there isn’t any such man as 
Santa Claus. Grandpa says he has left the 
country in disgust, because the children have 
taken such a fancy to Christmas-trees.” 

“ Shure thin,” said Biddy, who was prepar¬ 
ing the bowls and dishes for the pudding cere¬ 
monials, “ an’ what ’ll be the good uv bangin’ 
yer stockin’s on the three, if Santa Claus is 
after quittin’ yez all ?” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed all the little ones. 
“Stockings on the Christmas-tree I Oh, Biddy !” 

Order being finally restored, the “pitting” 
and “ stemming” commenced in good earnest; 
and, as a consequence, in the course of three 
minutes Tom had cut his finger; Minnie had 
spilled her cup of raisins on the floor, and all 


had their hands well besmeared, and their 
mouths full. 

“ Och, mum!” said Biddy, “where’s the 
use ? The children’s fairly stuck togedder 
with the muss, and the Sure’s intirely sp’iled 
on me after all me scrubbin’.” And Biddy 
despairingly threw herself into a chair by the 
range. 

Anxious to make friends with her, so that 
they might not be sent to bed at once, the 
children crowded around her, and Tom, acting 
as spokesman, begged her to be good and tell 
them about Mrs. Maloney’s pig, or something 
funny. 

“ Oh yes ! do, do !” echoed all the rest, half 
smothering her with embraces. 

“ Och ! Is it tell a funny story on Christmas 
Eve, now ? Go ’long wid yez! Who ever 
heard of such a thing ? It’s the horrible kind, 
all about the ghosts and goblends, that belongs 
to Christmas, and they’d skeer the wits out of 
yez.” 

“ Pooh !” said Tom. “I’d like to hear the 
story that could frighten me!" 

“ Would ye, now ?” asked Biddy, with a 
wicked twinkle in her eye. “ Pigs, indade I I 
could tell yez something about Mrs. Maloney, 
now, that ’ud stand ivery one uv yer hairs on 
end.” 

“ Well, tell us I” cried the children, crowd¬ 
ing more closely about her, all but Tom, who. 
stood at the other end of the hearth, feeling 
very brave, indeed. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered, “you might scare 
the girls, Biddy, but you couldn’t scare 7we, 
never mind what you told us.” 

“Well,” began Biddy, lowering her voice 
mysteriously, “yez must know that before 
Mrs. Maloney came to this counthry, she had a 
mighty hard quarrel, indade, with one of her 
payple. Did yez ever mind, now, a quare scar 
on the furhead of her ?” 

“Yes,” whispered the children, all but Min¬ 
nie, who was becoming rather sleepy. 

“ Well,” resumed Biddy, “ I ’ll tell yez more 
about that same in a minute. She had a 
mighty quarrel, I say, in the ould counthry 
concerning the ownin’ of the farm she was 
livin’ on. Ye see Misther Maloney—as fine a 
boy as ever lived, pace to his soul!—well, he 
left it all to his wife, and he hadn’t been dead 
a month before his Cousin Mike came flusther- 
ing around wid a law paper called a morragage, 
or something like that, and claimed the pro¬ 
perty hisself—the baste ! And she—poor cray- 
ture !—afther payin’ ’most everything she kud 
lay her hands on to the lawyers, was glad to 
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get shet of the whole business, and come over 
to this couiithry, with nothin’ but the clothes 
on her back, and one chist; Mike, he livin’ on 
the farm like a gintleman, an’ she a-washin’ 
and scrubbin’ here in Ameriky by the day. 
Yez mind, now, how hard she used to work 
here last spring, while the house was a-clanin’, 
and how lovely she did the ironin’ wake afther 
wake ? At last, in the fall, jest about a month 
back, what should come from Ireland to her 
but a letter from Mike, telling how he had jest 
died, in great trouble of mind an’ body—” 

“ What I from Mike ?” interrupted Tom. 

“ Och, how ye bother me ! from one of Mike’s 
payple, then—where’s the differ ?—and tollin’ 
how he had confessed he had sold the farm, 
and that the paper he had got it by was all a 
lie indade, and he frettin’ to the last bekase 
lie must die widdout Mrs. Maloney’s forgive¬ 
ness ; and in the same letter they send her fifty 
dollars that Mike left her on his dyiii’ bed.” 

“ That was good in him,” suggested Johnny. 

“Och, good I” exclaimed Biddy, wrathfully. 
“ An’ what good was it, an’ he afther almost 
breakin’ the poor crayture’s heart afore that ? 
Well, she was plazed enough to get the money 
for all, as she told me herself, indade, here in 
this blessed kitchen, for she said it would get 
her many a little convaynience that, barrin it, 
she’d a had to do widdout; and that same 
evenin’ she came to ask would the mistress let 
me go stop wid her that night, for she felt kind 
ov skeered-like to be alone afther bearin’ uv 
Mike dyin,’ an’ he worryin’ afther her. Well, 
your mother was willin’, and thin Mrs. Maloney 
asked would I go home with her at oncet, and 
mind the place for her, while she went to just 
a store or two to get some things she was afther 
wantin’ over Sunday. The payple of the house 
where Mrs. Maloney was stoppin’, ye see, was 
strange to her, as she hadn’t had a room there 
more’n about ten days. Well,” continued 
Biddy, dropping her voice to a whisper again, 
“ I went back wid her, and thin she lit a candle 
on the table standin’ in the middle of her room, 
and told me if I would sate myself for a moment 
or two she would just take a run in the street 
for the things she wanted. But I tell you she 
wasn’t gone ten minutes before I wished me- 
self out of it again. There was the quarest 
creaking noises goin’ on yez ever heard, and 
the candle began to flare back’ards and for- 
rards—so,” said Biddy, as suiting the action to 
the word, she accidentally extinguished the 
candle on the table beside her, leaving the 
large kitchen quite dim, except in the corner 
where Aunt Mary and I were silently working. 


“Wait!” said Johnny, who was becoming 
rather nervous; “let me light the candle be¬ 
fore you go on.” 

“ Och, what’s the matter wid ye ?” chided 
Biddy. “ Be aisy, will ye, and kape yer sate 
till I tell yez. Well,” she resumed, “the 
quare noises got worse and worse, and the 
candle kep’ flarin’ wilder and wilder, until at 
last it went out on me intirely, and there I 
stud in the dark. All in a flusther, I made me 
way to the door, and, belave me, if Mrs. Malo¬ 
ney—bad'luck ter her!—hadn’t locked it by 
mistake and taken the kay wid her I So afther 
gropin’ my way about the room, and knockin’ 
over the things trying to find a match, I be¬ 
thought me to knock on the wall and find if 
there wasn’t anybody in the next room that 
would push me in a match or two under the 
door, when—the saints protect us !—if I didn’t 
hear the awfullestest groanin’ a-comin’ out of 
the wall that iver a mortal heard ! So I just 
whipt the shoes and fjock off uv me, and was 
under the bedclothes in the wink of yer eye.” 

“ Oh dear I I don’t wonder you were fright¬ 
ened, Biddy,” said Kitty, as the children hud¬ 
dled more closely about her, and even Master 
Tom drew a few steps nearer to her, and sat 
down. 

“Do yez, now?” whispered Biddy, confi¬ 
dentially. “But the worst hasn’t come yet. 
Well, there I lay all gathered up in the bed, 
tryin’ to kape the groanin’ out uv me ears, 
when I felt somethin’ pullin’—pullin’ softly at 
the bed covers, and thin if somethin’ warrm 
didn’t kind uv brathe over me face. Just as I 
was goin’ to skrame out, Mrs. Maloney came 
bustlin’ in, all uv a flusther for kapin’ me alone 
so long ; and I felt quite comforted-like when f 
saw the candle lit again. After she was in the 
bed, she told me how she had bin persuaded 
into buyin’ iver so many things more ’n she 
meant to, spendin’ tin dollars in all. ‘ And do 
ye know, Biddy,’ sez she, ‘ it puts me all in a 
shiver-like when I think how I’ve bin spendin’ 
Mike’s money, and he moulderin’ in the grave, 
widdout me ever forgivin’ him at all, at all ?’ 
‘Och, don’t be silly, Mrs. Maloney!’ sez I, 
tryin’ to comfort her, though I couldn’t help 
shiverin’ meself when I bethought me of the 
dreadful groanin’s I had heard; ‘don’t be 
botherin’ yerself wid such notions ; Mike’s got 
other things to trouble him now, I warrant, 
besides the likes of ye!’ And so we got to 
talkin’ about one thing an’ another, until at 
last we both fell aslape.” 

“ And didn’t anything more happen, after 
all ?” asked Tom, quite disappointed. 
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“Wait till yez hear, and don’t be spilin’ 
me story,” said Biddy, mysteriously, adding, 
as she looked nervously around her, causing 
all the children instinctively to do the same: 
“Well, as I was sayiu’, we both fell aslape, 
and I didn’t wake up till the middle uv the 
night. The moonlight by that time was a-pour- 
in’ in the room, showin’ all the furniture and 
everything distinctly, and there, in the corner, 
I saw the black thing a-standin’ that must ha’ 
bin pullin’ me bed-covers, an’ it a-lookin’ at 
me with glarin’ eyes; and the next minute if 
I didn’t see a sight that made me almost lape 
out of the bed wid astonishment. There, on a 
chair close by Mrs. Maloney’s side of the bed, 
was—yez may belave me now, for I saw it with 
my own eyes—a skeleton ! A skeleton, stark 
an’ stiff on the chair, a kind uv leanin’ over 
forninst Mrs. Maloney; an’ she sleepin’, only 
fur the snorin’, like a young baby.” 

“Oh, Biddy I” exclaimed all the children, 
in a breathless whisper, “ what did you do ?” 

“ Well, I hardly know how it happened, but 
I somehow fell aslape, and me lookin’ at it. 
But after a while, the wind a-moanin,’ or the 
groanin’ in the wall woke me up again, and—” 

“ Was it there yet ?” gasped Tom. 

“ Indade it just the same as before,” 
returned Biddy. 

“ Did it come to reproach her, Biddy ?” 

“Is it spaJce^ ye mane ? Shure, Master Tom, 
how could it spake widdout a tongue; and did 
ye ever hear uv a skeleton wid a tongue ? But 
wait a bit till I tell yez. Well, there I was 
lyin’ lookin’ at it, for I couldn’t take my eyes 
off uv it for amazement; anyway, when the 
room gettin’ lighter with the cornin’ mornin’, 
Mrs. Maloney giv a start, and riz straight up in 
the bed—” 

“ And hadn’t it disappeared by that time ?” 
asked Tom, trembling all over. 

“ Never a bit!” answered Biddy. “ But 
Mrs. Maloney didn’t seem to persave it at first; 
so she jumped out of bed, and asked me 
wouldn’t I hurry and get dressed to go with 
her to early Mass ? The words were no sooner 
out of her than she turned suddenly and looked 
full at iL The next minute her hand was upon 
the skeleton, a-raisin’ it from the chair, and it 
a-trembliu’ all over,” 

The children clung closer to Biddy, and Tom 
managed to gasp out: “ Well, what happened 
then? Tell us, quick!” 

“Happened!” exclaimed Biddy. “Why, 
nothing—only Mrs. Maloney gave it a shake or 
two and put it on; and a very fine skeleton it 
was I It had thirty springs to it, and made 
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Mrs. Maloney look mighty grand, I tell yez. 
But who’d a-ever thought of Kitty Maloney 
wearin’ such toggery as that! But the fifty 
dollars had overcome her sinse intirely.” 

The children began to laugh, and Tom looked 
rather sheepish as he said : “ Humph I I knew it 
would turn out to be something of that kind !” 

“ But the black goblin, Biddy, with the 
glaring eyes ?” asked Johnny, not quite satisfied. 

“The goblin 1” cried Biddy, in mock amaze¬ 
ment; “and did I say now it was a gobblin? 
It was the black cat, ye silly crayture, that 
Mrs. Maloney kapes with her, in spite uv the 
torment that it is.” 

“ And the creaking, Biddy, and the groans 
in the wall ?” 

“ Och! sure I clane forgot to tell yez what 
that was ; that was a poor old soul in the next 
room a-rockin’ in an old chair, an’ a-groauin’ 
wid the toothache.” 

“And Mrs- Maloney’s scar,” asked Kitty; 
“ how did she get that ?” 

“ Didn’t I tell yez ?” said Biddy, innocently. 
“ Well, that came from her tumblin’ on the 
hot coals when she was a baby. But sakes 
alive 1 if it ain’t strikin’ nine! Go to bed 
wid yez, now; and you, Master Tom, don’t be 
so aisy skeered with skeletons and such trash 
after this.” 

Tom was “missing” in an instant, and he 
confessed to me privately the next morning 
that he dreamed that night of a Christmas-tree 
full of skeletons, and Santa Claus dancing a 
jig around it, with a pipe in his mouth, and a 
funny hoop skirt hung about his body. 

Biddy had her way for that once ; but her 
“ ghost stories” have been interdicted for the 
future. 


Cheerful Music. —The poet Carpani once 
asked his friend Haydn how it happened that 
his Church Music was always of an animating, 
cheerful, and gay description. Haydn’s answer 
was : “ I cannot make it otherwise. I write 
according to the thoughts which I feel. When 
I think upon God, my heart is so full of joy 
that the notes dance and leap, as it were, from 
my pen ; and since God has given me a cheer¬ 
ful heart, it will be easily forgiven me that I 
serve him with a cheerful spirit.” 

Never suffer your children to require service 
from others which they can perform them¬ 
selves, A strict observance of the rule will be 
of incalculable advantage to them in every 
period of life. 





NOVELTIES FOR NOVEMBER. 

HEADDRESSES, BONNETS, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, SACK, WRAP, ETC. 



Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1.—CoifFure for a ball. The hair is 
dressed with plaits and rolls. A tuft of field- 
flowers is arranged as a coronet, and a spray of 
flowers is arranged with the back hair. 

Fig. 2.—The hair is arranged in a knot on 
top of the head, and falls at the sides and back 
in heavy rolls, through which are twined 
branches of flowers. 


Fig. 4.—The Alexandra ringlets, as worn by 
the Princess of Wales. 

Fig. 4. 



Fig. 3. 


Fig. 3.—New style of waterfall, looped up in 
the centre by a braid. 
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Fig. 5.—Dress for a little girl from two to 
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Fig. 5. 



four years old, of blue cashmere, braided with 
white silk braid. The corsage is made low and 
square, and intended to wear with a white 
muslin guimpe. The points round the waist 
are bound with white braid, and trimmed with 
white buttons. 


Fig. 6.—Fall dress for a girl of ten years. 
The material is a Solferino poplin, bordered on 
the skirt with a black band, with a scalloped 
edge bound with velvet, and a white silk but¬ 
ton on each scallop. The plastron on the cor¬ 
sage, the cuffs, and sash, are all of black, and 



trimmed to suit the skirt. The corsage is half 
low, and worn over a white plaited muslin 
guimpe. 


Pig. 7.—Fancy apron for a little girl. It is 
of thin white muslin, trimmed with puffings, 
through which bright colored ribbons are run. 














Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 
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Fig. 8.—A boTinet of smoke gray uncut velvet, trimmed on the left side with a plaiting of bias scarlet velvet, which forms the inside trimming, and 
extends over on the outside of the bonnet to the crown, where it is finished with a bow and ends. A plaiting of scarlet velvet heads the cape, and the 
gtrings are of scarlet velvet. 

Fig. 9.—Mauve velvet bonnet, trimmed with purple ribbon, as represented in our plate. The inside trimming is composed of loops of mauve and purple 
ribbon, and pink roses and buds. 











Fig. 11. Fig. IX 
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Fig. 14.—Home-dress of black 
alpaca. The corsage and skirt 
are in one, and the trimming 
consists of cuir-colored velvet 
buttons, and bands of cuir-color- 
ed velvet. 


PATTERN FOR NETTING OR 
CROCHET. 


BOEDER PATTERN. 


□□□□■■■■□□■■niiraBonnaa 

□□■□□■■■■naDnHBBBBmcnn 

□□□pniBaa'JBBBaBGnaBBHun 
□□□DDpBlBDlBBiBDDBBnnm 
□□□BnnnDuaDBBBqGBBgBgnn 
□□□BBaDGDUBDDDnCBBDaHBa 
□□□BBBBBnnBnnnniiBDncaBT 
-GDonnB'j 


beBWBaanrjSCiiBSBaDGffinH 

B!:ss!:siSiBs;:s:yBB§BR 

SjBcoSSSooSSSDaSDoaEono 

BRRSHSgBSSSSSRBffla 

L-nBBBBBaaBDDBBnnCDDGDDG 
UOBBBBaauaGaGBBDaDUGGD 
yBiBippppigacgangaD- 

□□ 


pgpcgagByiiBGD^G 


□□□□CDCBBBDBBBBBC__ 

□□□□□□BBBBnBBBBBnnGnGGP 

□□□□□CBBBBBBBBBDBBGDGGQ 

□□□□□CBBBBaaacBanBBaGop 

CCCnGnBGCBOGBBGGBBBBDOnq 

□□□BBnBBBUBaQBDBBBBGGGd 

□□bgdbbbbubqce;bgbbboggg 0 

□□□ijriBaaauuaBGDBGDflBUnG 

DDCGGBBBBBDDCCBBBBmang 

xDBBBDGBBGBBBBBBBBBnnnng 

gaBBBBCGBBBBBGBBBBpugan 

EnGnBBanaBGBBGBBBGDunnp 

GDBBGBBaaBBBnaGnGODBnng 

CBBBaBBCOGGDHDGGGBBBnGg 

GBBDOGBGaGGGBGGBBBBBnnQ 

EBGDDDGGnGGDBaBBBBBnyng 

g GGODDnGGDDBGBBBDnncad 
□CDGDDaBBBGBDOaGDaCGU 

gE^I:SSSSSgB:sy:SSi5SB 

EEgSBSgSaBSSRSSSBgggg 

□CQCCtODGGaMBaaaiaDuL'CO 


When worked, this pattern 
will be found to be at once taste¬ 
ful and showy. It is suitable 
for any piece of crochet or net¬ 
ting for which bordering may 
be required. For crochet nights 
caps it is very appropriate^ 


BRAIDING pattern. 
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HUNTING GLOVES. 

They are to be knit with steel needles, and, 
as the plate shows, the right-hand glove has 
no tips to the fingers. 

Set up 76 stitches. Knit 2 stitches right, 
and two wrong all the way round ; continue to 
do so until you have 60 rows. Half of this 
knitting is to be turned over to form the double 
cuflf. After the 60 rows, knit 2 rows right and 
2 rows wrong, 2 rows right, 2 rows wrong, 2 
rows right; then begin the glove. It is like 
the fingers : knit 1 right, 1 wrong; but the 
stitches must be twisted as you take them up 
to knit. Work now 3 rows of 1 stitch right, 
and 1 wrong. 


the end of the 8. Knit 17 rows, without nar¬ 
rowing, bind off. 

Now work on again where you left the mitten, 
pick up the 8 stitches you set up on the thumb, 
and knit 4 rows, narrow 1 stitch on beginning 
and end of the 8 stitches; then knit 22 rows, 
without either widening or narrowing. Now 
divide the stitches for the four fingers, and 
begin to put all the stitches on two needles. 
Take another needle, knit off 10 stitches ; take 
another needle, set up 12 stitches. Knit 10 
stitches off from the second needle of the 
mitten, which you have not taken off yet. 
Knit these 32 stitches in a rounding. Isi row ,— 
Narrow on beginning and end of the 12 stitches. 
2d.—Narrow 1 stitch only on the end of the 12 



4^7i row ,—Widen 1 stitch, knit 3 stitches, 
widen 1, knit the rest of the row without widen¬ 
ing. Knit 2 rows, widen again at the same 
places ; but this time you have 5 stitches to 
knit between the widenings. 

Widen at the same places 8 times. Knit 2 
rows between each of the first 4 widenings; 
then knit three rows between each of the rest. 
This widening forms the beginning of the 
thumb. Now knit the thumb itself. Take up 
the 25 stitches which are between the widening 
stitches. Divide on two needles, and cast 8 
stitches on a third needle. Knit 3 rows, nar¬ 
row 1, stitch on beginning and end of the 8 
stitches you have set up. Knit 3 rows, narrow 
the same way. Knit 2 rows, narrow 1 stitch on 


stitches. 3d.—Narrow on beginning and end 
of the 12 stitches. Knit 25 stitches. You have 
now 25 rows ; then bind off. On the middle 
finger take the 12 stitches up first which you 
set up on the first finger. Knit 10 stitches off 
the first needle, the same as on the other fin¬ 
gers. Take another needle, set up 12 stitches ; 
take another, knit off 10 stitches on the opposite 
side from it, and knit in a rounding (there are 
44 stitches), narrow the first 4 rows on each 
side of the 12 stitches on beginning and end. 
Narrow 4 in each row ; in 4 rows 16 stitches. 
This leaves you 28 stitches on the finger. Knit 
30 rows without narrowing, and bind off the 
third finger. 

Take up the 12 stitches you set up for middle 
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finger. Knit 10 off, set up 10, knit 10 off from 
the other needle. You have 42 stitches in this 
rounding ; 4 first rows narrow on beginning 
and end of the 10th and 12th stitches. You 
will have 26 stitches left. Knit 23 rows, bind off. 

For the little finger, pick up the 10 stitches 
you set up on third finger. Knit off the rest of 
the stitches you have on the other two needles, 
and narrow the first 3 rows on beginning and 
end of the ten stitches. Knit 19 rows, and 
bind off. 

The left glove is knit in the same way, only 
the fingers must be longer, and have tips. On 
thumb of right hand you have 17 rows knit 
after the rounding. 

On left hand knit 30 rows, then narrow off 
6 times in 1 row. Knit 2 rows over, and end 
off the same as in a stocking. First finger, knit 
36 rows, narrow off. Middle finger, knit 40 
rows, narrow off. On third finger, knit 34 
rows, narrow off. Little finger, knit 26 rows, 
narrow off. On the back of the hand work 3 
rows of cross stitch in fancy colored zephyr. 


RUSTIC ORNAMENTS. 

HANGING VASE. 

Procure an earthen fiower-pot five or six 
inches deep, that is not glazed on the outside. 
Just below the brim (with a shoemaker’s awl, 
or something similar) make two holes exactly 


opposite each other, that it may hang level. 
Find the length of cord requisite for its sus¬ 
pension, and fasten the ends into the holes by 
passing them through from the outside, and 
making a firm knot at the ends. It should be 
a strong scarlet worsted.cord. 

Spread upon the pot a thick layer of putty, 
and fasten the cones to it by pressing them 
into it. If there is a hole in the centre of the 
bottom, stop it up with the putty. Put a large 
pitch pine cone in the centre of the bottom 
and a row of acorns, or small cones around it. 
Put a row of large acorns around the top of the 
pot, with the points up; then a row of cups 
below them: another row in the same way at 
the bottom of the pot, but with the points 
downward. Now between these, half-way down 
the side, put round a row of large acorns, lay¬ 
ing the point of each on the cup of the last 
acorn, and each side of these put a row of pine 
scales, laying the outside of them on the 
putty. These will form quite a wreath around 
the vase. Cover the remainder of the flower¬ 
pot with small acorns, cones, and scales. Give 
it two coats, or one very thick coat of furniture 
varnish. 

When suspended in a window, with a myrtle 
or some other trailing plant growing in it, this 
vase makes quite a pleasing ornament, attract¬ 
ing the notice of passers-by as well as of those 
within doors. 


embroidery. 
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CROCHET TRIMMING. 


IB M I I I IB I I I I I IB I I M 1 IB I I I I I IB I I I I i IB I I I I I ia I I M I ig I f 1 1 

IB IBOaa IB IBBBB IB IBBBB IB IBBBB IB IBBBB IB IBBBB IB IBBBB ID IBBBB 

IB I I I IB IB M I IB IB I 1 MB IB M I IB IB I I I IB IB 1 I I IB IB I I I IB IB I I I IB 

IBOBB IB IBBBB IB IBBBB IB IBBBB IB IBBBB IB IBBBB IB IBBHQ IB IBBBB IB 

I 1 I I I IB I I I I I IB I I I I I IB I I I I I IB I M I I IB I I I M IB J. M 1 I IB I I I I I IB 

BflBaBBBBBBBBHBBBfiBBBBBBBBBBBBBflBBflBIBBBBBBBBBBBBBDBBBBBB 


A NEW STYLE OF GIRDLE. 



This girdle forms a pointed basque both back 
and front, with long ends flowing from the left 
side. It is composed of black lace, trimmed 
VOL. LXVII.—38 


with chenille, narrow velvet, and a quilling of 
black ribbon. 













/ 
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CORNER FOR A HANDKER¬ 
CHIEF. 

To be traced on the cambric, 
and worked with embroidery cot¬ 
ton, Nos. 50 and 60. 

The outer wreath of this de¬ 
sign must be worked in satin- 
stitch ; the edges of the ribbon 
have the black lines entirely cut 
away, after the bars of overcast 
stitch and the English spots are 
worked. The small flowers are 
also in satin-stitch, as is one of 
the initials. The other is done in 
graduated eyelet-holes. 

This design may be enlarged 
considerably, if desired. 

We may notice, en passant, that 
collars, sleeves, handkerchiefs, 
and every other article of lingerie, 
are now worked in Paris in scarlet, 
or other colored cotton ; whether 
anything can ever be so pretty as 
white we may be permitted to 
doubt* 



BRAIDING PATTERN. 


EMBROIDERY. 
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THE WATCH PINCUSHION.. 

This pretty little article has much the ap¬ 
pearance of a gold watch set with turquoise. It 
is made in the following way :— 

Two rounds are to be cut out in cardboard, 
the size of our illustration. This is best done 
with the help of a pair of compasses, as it is 
necessary that they should be very exact. 
Then take two small pieces of maize-tinted 
ribbon, or gold-colored silk, and cut them round 
a little larger, so that they may well wrap over 
the edges of the cardboard; then fasten them 
on with stitches at the back all round, from 
one side to the other, so that they may be not 
only quite secure, but flat on the face, and 
smooth on the edges. Then draw in with In¬ 
dian ink, the face of the watch, and sew on one 



small black bead in the centre. The figures 
ought to be very neatly put in. 

When the two rounds of cardboard have been 
thus covered, and the face of the watch drawn 
in, the turquoise beads are next to be arranged 
round the edges of both, as well as in the cen¬ 
tral ornament at the back. Then a gold thread 
is to be taken and carried neatly in and out, 
according to the pattern, round these clusters of 
turquoise. The best way of securing the ends 
is to make a hole with a needle just under one 
of the sets of beads, and putting the ends 
through to fasten them down on the wrong 
side. Let it be understood that it is only the 
centre of the back that is now to be finished off 
with the gold thread, and not the edges of the 
watch. 

Then take a few thicknesses of flannel, and 
stitch them through and through, so as to 
make them into a compact form; and, having 
done this, cut them round very accurately to 


the shape and size of the round of your watch. 
Be careful not to make this too thick, as it 
would spoil your work to have it clumsy, and 
flat watches are fashionable. Then take a very 
narrow ribbon exactly of the same color you 
have been using before, and sew it round the 
front of your watch ; after which, put in your 
flannel, already prepared, and sew in the back 
exactly in the same way. The stitches should 
be very small, and a very fine silk ought to be 
used. It may, perhaps, be rather difficult to 
procure a good ribbon sufficiently narrow for 
the edge, as it ought to be rather less than a 
quarter of an inch in width ; but it does quite as 
well to fold one in two, which makes it stronger. 

When the watch pincushion is thus formed, 
it only remains to finish it off with what appears 
to be the gold setting of the turquoise. For 



this purpose, the gold thread must be taken 
and carefully carried all round the little clusters 
of beads, and on from one cluster to another, 
covering the stitches round the edge. The 
beads in our pattern are very small, and of a 
bright turquoise color; but if there should be 
any difficulty in procuring them of the same 
size, and some a little larger are taken instead, 
then it will be better to use only five, for fear 
of spoiling the delicacy of the effect. 

It now only remains to take a wire button 
the size of the ring of the watch given in our 
illustration, and having cut out the thread 
centre, wind the wire ring round and round 
with the gold thread as regularly as possible, 
fastening the ends, when they meet, with a 
needle and the maize-colored silk, and without 
breaking off, sewing the ring on to the top of 
the watch, having before taken care that the 
join of the ribbon which forms the edge shall 
come in the same place. 
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POINT LACE. 

18. 17. 




threads cross each other, and the spots are only 
placed where the four actually cross ; this has 
a very beautiful effect if the horizontal and up¬ 
right threads are considerably coarser than the 
other two. 


16. Spanish Point. Fasten as many threads 
of soft cotton on your work as may be required 
for the design, to give the work a massive or 
raised effect; afterwards work from side to side 
with button-hole stitches, which must be worked 
close together and quite smooth. The edge 
may be finished as occasion requires, with No. 
8 or 9. 

17. English Lace is made by filling a given 
space with threads crossing each other at right 
angles, at about the eighth of an inch distance ; 
when all are done, commence making the spots 
by fastening your thread to the braid, and 
twisting your needle round the thread until 
you come to where the first threads cross each 
other, then pass your needle under and over 
the crossed threads until you have a spot sufli- 
ciently large ; afterwards pass to the next one 
in the same way, until all are done. In filling 
a large space, they would look very well if the 
centre dot was large, and gradually getting 
smaller to the outer edge, or the reverse way. 

18. Open English Lace is made in the same 
way as the last, with the exception that four 


EDGING IN WAVY BRAID. 


This simple little edging is formed by work¬ 
ing seven stitches oi point de Bruxelles on seven 
points of the braid, returning the thread through 



the loops of the stitches, drawing it up close in 
the centre, crossing the braid, and securing it 
with two or three stitches. Miss three points 
of the braid, work seven more points in the 
same way, repeating to the end; after which 
unite the points of the braid between each loop. 
The proper cotton for the point de Bruxelles is 
No. 20. The same pattern looks very pretty 
formed of a loop of nine points of the braid with 
the rosette lace-stitch worked in the centre. 
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EMBROIDERY, 





This little slipper is made with straps, which I material is scarlet cloth, and the braid can be 
is a very convenient style for children. The I either of black or gold color. 

38* 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Veal Broth. —Stew a knuckle of veal of four or five 
pounds in three quarts of water, with two blades of 
mace, an onion, a head of celery, and a little parsley, 
pepper, and salt; let the whole simmer very gently 
until the liquor is reduced to two quarts; then take out 
the meat, when the mucilaginous parts are done, and 
serve it up with parsley and butter. Add to the broth 
either two ounces of rice separately boiled, or of vermi¬ 
celli, put in only long enough to be stewed tender. 

Fricassee of Cold Roast Beef.— Cut very thin slices 
of underdone beef; chop a handful of parsley very 
small, put it with an onion into a stewpan, with apiece 
of butter and a spoonful of fiour; let it fry; then add 
some strong broth ; season with salt and pepper, and 
simmer very gently a quarter of an hour ; then mix into 
it the yelks of two eggs, a glass of port wine, and a 
spoonful of vinegar; stir it quickly over the fire a 
minute or two ; put in the beef, make it hot, but do not 
let it boil; rub the dish with shalot, and turn the fri¬ 
cassee into it. 

Winter Soup. —Take carrots, turnips, and the heart 
of a head of celery, cut into dice, with a dozen button 
onions; half boil them in salt and water, with a little 
sugar in it; then throw them into the broth ; and, when 
tender, serve up the soup : or use rice, dried peas, and 
lentils, and pulp them into the soup to thicken it. 

With many of these ..soups, small suet dumplings, 
very lightly made, and not larger than an egg, are 
boiled either in broth or water and put into the tureen 
just before serving, and are by most persons thought an 
improvement, but are more usually put in plain gravy- 
soup than any other, and should be made light enough 
to swim in it. 

Shoulder of Mutton. —May be dressed in various 
ways, but the most usual is to roast it nicely, and seud 
it up with onion sauce. It is an unsightly joint; but 
the appearance may be improved by cutting OS’ the 
knuckle, when it may be called a shield; it has more 
different sorts of meat in the various cuts than the leg. 
The bone may also be taken out, and the mutton stuffed ; 
it is very good baked, and is frequently served upon a 
pudding. 

Turnips should always be boiled whole, and put in 
much after either carrots or parsnips, as they req^uire 
less boiling. When used in stews, they are cut Into 
small pieces the size of dice, or made into shapes w’ith a 
little instrument to be found at all cutlery shops. 

They may he mashed in the same manner as parsnips; 
but some persons add the yelk of a raw egg or two. 
They are also frequently made into a purie to thicken 
mutton broth. 

Leo of Mutton Boiled.— To prepare a leg of mutton 
for boiling, trim it as for roasting; soak it for a couple 
of hours in cold water ; then put only water enough to 
cover it, and let it boil gently for three hours, or accord¬ 
ing to its weight. Some cooks boil it in a cloth ; but if 
the water be afterwards wanted for soup, that should 
not be done; some salt and an onion put into the water 
are far better. When nearly ready, take it from the fire, 
and, keeping the pot well covered, let it remain in the 
water for ten or fifteen minutes. 


Breast of Veal.— Cover it with the caul, and, if you 
retain the sweet-bread, skewer it to the back, but take 
OS' the caul when the meat is nearly done; it will take 
two and a half to three hoars’ roasting ; serve with 
melted butter and gravy. 

Sauce for Roast Beef or Mutton.— Grate horse¬ 
radish on a bread-grater into a basin ; then add two 
tablespoonfuls of cream, with a little mustard and salt; 
mix them well together; then add four tablespoonfuls 
of the best vinegar, and mix the whole thoroughly. 
The vinegar and cream are both to be cold ; add a little 
powdered white sugar. This is a very fine sauce; it 
may be served in a small tureen. 

To Stew Onions.— Peel, flour, and fry them gently of 
a fine brown, but do not blacken them ; then put them 
into a small stewpan, with a little gravy, pepper, and 
salt; cover and stew gently for two hours. 

Beef Collops.—:C nt the inside of a sirloin, or any 
other convenient piece, into small circular shapes, flour 
and fry them ; sprinkle with pepper, salt, chopped pars¬ 
ley, and shalot; make a little gravy in the pan ; send 
to table with gherkin or tomato sauce. 

Or: Cut thin slices of beef from the rump, or any 
other tender part, and divide them into pieces three 
inches long ; beat them with the blade of a knife, and 
flour them. Fry the collops in butter two minutes ; 
then lay them into a small stewpan, and cover them 
with a pint of gravy; add a bit of butter rubbed in 
flour. 

Beefsteak Pie.— Take rump-steaks that have befu 
well hung, cut in small scallops ; beat them gently with 
a rolling-pin; season with pepper, salt, and a little 
shalot minced very fine; put in a layer of sliced pota¬ 
toes, place the slices in layers with a good piece of fat 
and a sliced mutton kidney; fill the dish; put some 
crust on the edge, and about an inch below it, and a cup 
of water or broth in the dish. Cover with rather a 
thick crust, and set in a moderate oven. 

Veal and Oyster Pie. —Make a seasoning of popper, 
salt, and a small quantity of grated lemon-peel. Cut 
some veal cutlets, and beat them until they are tender; 
spread over them a layer of pounded ham, and roll 
them round ; then cover them with oysters, and put an¬ 
other layer.of the veal fillets, and oysters on the top. 
Make a gravy of the bones and trimmings, or with a 
lump of butter, onion, a little flour, and water; stew 
the oyster liquor, and put to it, and fill up the dish, re¬ 
serving a portion to put into the pie when it comes from 
the oven. 

Buttered Eggs.- Take three eggs, beat them up well, 
then add to them a gill of sweet milk. Place some 
butter (about the size of a large walnut) at the bottom of 
a pan, pour the mixture into it, and boil until quite 
thick. Pour it upon buttered toast, and grate some ham 
or beef over it. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Almond Cheesecakes. —Blanch and pound four ounces 
of almonds, and a few bitter, with a spoonful of water; 
then add four ounces of sugar pounded, a spoonful of 
cream, and the whites of two eggs well beaten ; mix all 
as quick as possible; put into very small patty-pans, 
and bake in a rather warm oven under twenty minutes. 

Sponge Pudding.- Butter a mould thickly, and fill it 
three parts full with small sponge-cakes, soaked through 
with wine; fill up the mould with a rich cold custard. 
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Butter a paper, and put over the mould; theu tie a 
floured cloth over it quite close, and boil it an hour. 
Turn out the pudding carefully, and pour some cold 
custard over it. 

Or : Bake it; and serve with wine-sauce instead of 
custard. 

SouFFLEE Pudding. —Take two ounces of sugar, four 
ounces of flour, two ounces of fresh butter melted, the 
yelks of three eggs well beaten, the whites also, but 
beaten separately, a tablespoonful of oi*ange j uice. Beat 
the whole together, strain it into a pie-dish,,which must 
be filled only half full, and bake for half an hour in a 
very quick, sharp oven. 

Spanish Bunns. —Take one pound of fine flour, rub 
into it half a pound of butter; add half a pound of 
sugar, the same of currants, a little nutmeg, mace, and 
cinnamon ; mix it with five eggs well beaten; make 
this up into small bunns, and bake them on tins twenty 
minutes; when half done, brush them over with a little 
hot milk. 

Lemon Cream, —Two ounces of loaf-sugar, in lumps; 
with these rub off the yellow portion of a large lemon, 
and dissolve the sugar in two tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water; stir it till ic is cool; then squeeze the juice of 
the lemon and strain it to the sugar; stir these well to¬ 
gether. Beat the whites only of six large eggs till to a 
froth, then strain these beaten whites to the mixture of 
lemon-juice, sugar, and water; beat it well together, 
and simmer over a very slow fire for three minutes; 
then beat up a glass of sherry with it, simmer again till 
it is slightly firm, then put it into jelly-glasses. 

Orange Marmalade Pudding.—A quarter of a pound 
of marmalade, chopped fine; two ounces of butter, melted 
or creamed; two ounces of white sugar, sifted; two 
eggs,(the yelks and whites), well beaten and strained ; 
one pint of milk. Beat all these ingredients together 
with the milk, then crumble three spongecakes into it; 
line a dish at the edge only with puff paste, and bake an 
hour. 

Kringles. —Beat well the yelks of eight and the 
whites of two eggs, and mix with four ounces of butter 
just warmed, and 'with this knead one pound of flour 
and four ounces of sugar to a paste. Roll into thick 
biscuits ; prick them, and bake on tin plates. 

Brown Charlotte Pudding.— Butter a pudding mould 
well, and line it with thin slices of bread and butter. 
These slices must be cut neatly, and the crust at the edges 
removed. Take some good baking apples, and cut them 
as for dumplings, fill the mould with them, putting in 
between the quarters some slices of candied lernou-peel, 
a little grated nutmeg, and some sugar. Cover it with 
bread on which there is plenty of butter, put a small 
plate on the top of the mould, and bake it for three hours, 

A Cheap Seed-Cake. —Mix a quarter-peck of flour 
with half a pound of sugar, a quarter of an ounce of all¬ 
spice, and a little ginger ; melt three-quarters of a pound 
of butter with half a pint of milk; when just warm, 
put to it a quarter of a pint of yeast, and work up to a 
good dough. Let it stand before the fire a few minutes 
before it goes to the oven ; add seeds or currants; bake 
an hour and a half. 

Arrowroot Pudding.—T ake two tablespoonfuls of 
arrowroot, and two quarts of fresh milk, mix the arrow- 
root with a small portion of the milk, and W’hen the re¬ 
maining part of the milk has boiled, add it to the former; 
when nearly cold, add the yolks of three eggs well 
beaten, three ounces of sugar, two ounces of buttei-, and 


a little grated nutmeg; stir the ingredients well to¬ 
gether, turn them into a buttered dish, and bake for a 
quarter of an hour. 

A Welsh Pudding. —Let half a pound of fine butter 
melt gently ; beat with it the yelks of eight and whites 
of four eggs; mix in six ounces of loaf-sugar, and the 
rind of a lemon grated. Put a paste into a dish for 
turning out, and pour the above in, and nicely bake it. 

THE TOILET. 

Hungary Water.—To one pint of highly rectified 
spirits of wine put one ounce of oil of rosemary and two 
drachms of essence of ambergris ; shake the bottle well 
several times, then let the cork remain out twenty-four 
hours. After a month, during which time shake it 
daily, put the water into small bottles. 

Bandoline for the Hair.— Crush the pips of the ripe 
quince between two pieces of paper ; theu put them into 
a tumbler of cold water to stand all night, when the 
water will have become glutinous and fit for use ; drop 
into it a small quantity of spirits of wine, and a few 
drops of essence of rose, jasmine, or any other perfume. 

Or: Take half an ounce dried quince pips, pour on 
them one pint of boiling water, and strain when cold. 
Should it not be sufficiently glutinous, boil it again, and 
pour over the pips a second time. Scent with rose, ber¬ 
gamot, or any other scent. 

Oil of Ro.ses for the Hair.— Olive oil, one quart; 
ottar of roses, onedraclim ; oil of rosemary, one drachm. 
Mix. It may be colored by steeping a little alkanet 
root in the oil (with heat) before scenting it. It strength¬ 
ens and beautifies the hair. 

Pot Pourri. —To make “ a perfume of sweet-scented 
leaves, etc., for fancy jars.” Mix half a pound of com¬ 
mon salt with a quarter of a pound of saltpetre, a quar¬ 
ter of an ounce of storax, half a dozen cloves, a handful 
of dried bay leaves, and another handful of dried laven¬ 
der flowers. This basis of the Pot Pourri will last for 
years, and you may add to it annually petals of roses 
and of other fragrant flowers gathered on dry days, as 
fancy may dictate. ,By the same rule you may add, if 
approved of, powdered benzoin, chips of sandal wood, 
cinnamon, orris root, and musk. A very excellent Pot 
Pourri may be made in winter with a pyound of dried 
rose petals, bought at a chemist’s, mixed with four 
ounces of salt and two of saltpetre, on which were put 
eight drops of essence of ambergris, six drops of essence 
of lemon, four drops of oil of cloves, four drops of oil 
of lavender, and two drops of essence of bergamot. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Good Writing Ink.—G all-nuts, pulverized, twelve 
ounces; logwood, four ounces; sulphate of iron, four 
ounces; gum arabic, four ounces ; vinegar, two quarts ; 
water, three quarts. Mix well for a week, and then 
strain. Five drops of creasoto added to a pint of ordi¬ 
nary ink will effectually prevent its becoming mouldy. 

Making Lard. —Cut the fat up into pieces about two 
inches square; fill a vessel holding about three gallon.s 
with the pieces; put in a pint of boiled lye, made from 
oak and hickory ashes, and strained before using ; boil 
gently over a slow fire, until the cracklings have turned 
brown; strain and set aside to cool. By the above pro¬ 
cess you will get more lard, a better article, and whiter 
i than by any other process. 
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To Pickle Red Cabbage.— Choose a fine close cabbage 
for the purpose of pickling, cut it as thin as possible, 
and throw some salt upon it. Let it remain for three 
days, when it will have turned a rich purple; drain 
from it the salt, and put it into a pan with some strong 
vinegar, a few blades of mace, and some white pepper¬ 
corns. Give it a scald, and, when cold, put it into the 
jars and tie it up close. 

Candles.— Take of alum five pounds, dissolve entirely 
in ten gallons of water, bring the solution to the boiling 
point, and add twenty pounds tallow, boiling the whole 
for an hour, skimming constantly. Upon cooling a 
little, strain through thick muslin or flannel; set aside 
for a day or two for the tallow to harden; take it from 
the vessel, lay aside for an hour or so for the water to 
drip from it, then heat in a clean vessel sufficiently to 
mould ; when moulded, if you desire to bleach them lay 
upon a plauk by the window, turning every two or 
three days. Candles made strictly by the above receipt 
will burn with a brilliancy equal to the best adaman¬ 
tine, and fully as long. 

Treatment op Hiccup.— This may often be removed 
by holding the breath, by swallowing a piece of bread, 
by a sudden fright, or a draught of weak liquid. When 
it arises from heat and acidity in the stomachs of chil¬ 
dren, a little rhubarb and chalk will remove it. Should 
it proceed from irritability of the nerves, take a few 
drops of sal volatile, with a teaspoonful of paregoric 
elixir. If it still continue, rub on soap liniment, mixed 
with tincture of opium, or a blister may be placed on the 
pit of the stomach, or sipping a glass of cold water with 
a little carbonate of soda dissolved in it. 

Cream Paste. —Break two eggs in a stewpan, with a 
little salt, and as much flour as they will take. Mix in 
a pint of milk, and put it on the fire, stir it so as not to 
let it stick, till you no longer smell the flour; then put 
in a piece of butter the size of a walnut. 

Gold Fish. —The.se beautiful creatures, being origi¬ 
nally from a warm climate, require to be kept in apart¬ 
ments of a genial temperature. The water in which 
they live should be changed daily, and should not be 
given in a cold state, but allowed^to stand in a warm 
room for an hour before being put into the globe ; this 
precaution may not be necessary in summer. The food 
given may consist of small crums of bread and small 
flies. 

To Clean Knives.— One of the best substances for 
cleaning knives and forks is charcoal, reduced to a fine 
powder, and applied in the same manner as brick-dust 
is used. This is a recent and valuable discovery. 

Papering Rooms. —Light-colored papers are best for 
bedrooms ; they look clean and cheerful. Nothing that 
is dark and dingy should be chosen where light and 
cleanliness are so essential; and dark papers sometimes 
give the idea of dirt, when it is far from being the case. 
Closets, especially where dresses hang, should be pa¬ 
pered ; the lighter the color of the paper, the more 
easily are dust and cobwebs detected. In nnpapered 
closets, chinks harbor spiders, and bits of mortar break 
away ; but when papered, they are neat and clean. 

Making Soap without Grease.— One bar of common 
resin soap, one pound sal soda, one ounce borax. Dis¬ 
solve the soda and borax in eight pints of rain or soft 
water ; then add the soap, and boil until dissolved, when 
yon will have, upon cooling, ten pounds of good soap, 
worth from eight to ten cents a pound, and costing only 
one cent per pound. 


Cement for the Mouths of Corked Bottles.— Melt 
together a quarter of a pound of sealing-wax, the same 
quantity of resin, a couple of ounces of beeswax. When 
it froths, stir it with a tallow candle. As soon as it 
melts, dip the mouths of the corked bottles into it. Thi.s 
is an excellent thing to exclude the air from such things 
as are injured by being exposed to it. 

To Preserve Celery through the Winter. —Get up 
the celery on a fine dry day before it is injured by frost, 
cut off the leaves and roots, and lay it in a dry airy place 
for a few days ; then remove it to a cool cellar, where it 
will be quite secure from frost, and pack it up with 
sand, putting layers of celery and of sand alternately. 

Accidents TO the Ear.—I n case of very little insects 
getting into the ear, they will be immediately killed by 
a few drops of olive oil poured into the ear. If a child 
put a seed, a little pebble, or any small body of that 
nature into the ear, it may often be extracted by syring¬ 
ing the passage strongly with warm water for some 
time. 

To Pickle Green Tomatoes.—To one peck of tomatoes 
add a handful of salt and enough water to cover them. 
Let them remain in this twenty-four hours. Put them 
in a kettle (porcelain lined is the be.«t), fill up with 
vinegar, and set upon the stove until the vinegar begin.s 
to boil, and then set away to cool. When cold, set the 
kettle again upon the stove, and bring it to the boiling 
point. Then skim the tomatoes, and put them into a 
jar, fill up with some new, cold vinegar, and flavor 
w’ith mustard seed, allspice, cloves, etc. 

The same vinegar first used will do to scald more 
tomatoes in. 

Velvet. —To restore 'the pile of velvet, stretch the 
velvet out tightly, and remove all dust from the surface 
with a clean brush ; afterwards well clean it with a 
piece of black flannel, slightly moistened with Florence 
oil. Then lay a wet cloth over a hot iron, and place it 
under the velvet, allowing the steam to pass through 
it; at the same time brushing the pile of the velvet till 
restored as required. Should any fluff remain on the 
surface of the velvet, remove it by brushing with a 
handful of crape. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

A nice apple-pudding, and one very convenient to 
serve, is made by making small round puffs of pastry, 
and baking them on a flat tin; then fill with stewed 
apples, nicely strained through a sieve, sweetened and 
flavored. For about a dozen of these, take the whites of 
two egg.s, beat them to a froth, sweeten with four ounces 
of sugar ; flavor it with white wine. Have a dish filled 
with boiling water on the top of the stove, and pour on 
this, froth, and let remain a minute or two until it 
hardens a little ; then take it off the water carefully, and 
spread it over the apple puffs to answer as sauce. 

To Wash White Thread Gloves and Stockings.— 
These articles are so delicate as to require great care in 
washing, and they must not on any account be rubbed. 
Make a lather of white soap and cold water, and put it 
into a saucepan. Soap the gloves or stockings well, put 
them in, and set the saucepan over the fire. When they 
have come to a hard boil, take them off*, and when cool 
enough for your hand, squeeze them in the water. 
Having prepared a fresh cold lather, boil them again in 
that. Then take the pan off the fire, and squeeze them 
well again, after which they can b*'.stretched, dried, and 
then ironed on the wrong side. 
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MRS. ALICE B. HAVEN. 

Death ! What is it to the loving, trusting Christian 
woman but a glorious life of bliss begun in Heaven, 
never to be shadowed, never interrupted, never ended ! 

“ Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar. 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 

N 'W tell me if that any is. 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— 

‘ He gioeth Hut beloved sleep / 

Thus came to our thought the beautiful poem of the 
late Mrs. Browning, when the intelligence reached us 
that a sister spirit had departed from our sphere; and 
we felt that Alice B. Haven’s pure soul had joined the 
innumerable company of the redeemed. 

We have known and loved “Cousin Alice” since she 
came a child-bride to Philadelphia, known her in pri¬ 
vate life, and intimately in her writings; she has been 
an invaluable contributor to the Lady’s Book, and her 
loss will be mourned in thousands of homes in our land 
where her name was a household word of joy; there¬ 
fore, it is fitting that we give her memory an honored 
place in our Table this month: in the next number her 
biography will appear. 

Mrs. Haven was a pattern of such perfect excellence 
in all her duties that goodness seemed her natural ele¬ 
ment of life on earth ; to follow her Saviour’s precepts 
and “ do His will” was so evidently her delight, that 
even her genius seemed piety at play with childhood, 
rejoicing always in the happiness it conferred, not in the 
fame it gained. Among the many American ladies who 
have made literature a profession, or, at least, a recrea¬ 
tion, there is no one whose usefulness and excellence 
can be more thoroughly admitted. Whether she wrote 
for the young or for the mature, Mrs. Haven always 
proposed to herself some principle to illustrate, or some 
lasson to teach; and this lesson or this principle was 
set forth with such clearness and kindness that no 
reader could mistake the meaning or resist the impres¬ 
sion she intended to convey. At the same time her 
bright fancy gave an irresistible charm to the wisdom 
of her lessons, making goodness appear, as it always 
should be portrayed, beautiful and attractive in its in¬ 
fluences on human life and happiness. 

Mrs. Haven had that rare qualification—or rather 
special gift—of seeing and appreciating the beauty of 
simplicity. Her stylo was always free from imitations, 
exaggerations, and tinsel epithets. It was easy to un¬ 
derstand her meaning, and yet her penetration of motives 
was wonderfully acute, and her delineations of charac¬ 
ter true to nature. She also knew how “to point a 
moral,” without poisoning the arrow of truth ; and her 
playful wit was never spoiled by any caustic bitterness 
of sarcasm in the humor. It was evident that she aimed 
to correct errors of opinion or faults of conduct, and yet 
not wound, personally, those who might feel the reproof. 
In all her writings the tenderness and hopefulness of 
the loving woman seem to have governed her feelings, 
while her steadfast faith in Christ exalted her genius, 
and the study of God’s Word so enlightened her under¬ 


standing that her productions have been eminently 
successful in their good influence on the popular mind. 

Does it not seem an inexplicable Providence that Mrs. 
Haven should have been called away from this field of 
her great usefulness at the early age of thirty-five— a 
period when many distinguished writers have only 
entered on their career? But she began her work so 
early in youth that her laborious years seem like a long 
life. 

In the varied changes in her lot, married, widowed, 
remarried, and the mother of five children, with all the 
joys, sorrows, struggles, disappointments, and successes 
which marked the brief period of her sojourn on earth, 
three qualities of character were developed that are only 
found united in the purest heroic natures: a well-bal¬ 
anced mind that can discern the right way; a conscien¬ 
tious soul that resolutely seeks to perform its duties; 
and a self-sacrificing heart that can find its own happi¬ 
ness in making the happiness of others. These qualities, 
or virtues, and their results are the sum of all that Mrs. 
Haven has done and won. She was discreet, faithful, 
humble; she had won a good eminence in this life, and, 
as we hope and believe, she has “received a crown of 
glory,” laid up for those who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
and do His will. 

Here, then, the worth and beauty of the life and 
writings of this excellent and lovely woman are made 
clear. All our young aspirants for literary ftime would 
do well to study the example of a literary lady so gifted,; 
yet so childlike in her unpretending simplicity, and so 
angel like in her ministry to those who needed her ser¬ 
vices of love. 

The power of Genius is undeniable. The glory it 
confers on its possessor is a mighty incentive to the 
highest human efforts for good or for evil in this world. 
How important, then, that the conditions of this won¬ 
derful gift should be rightly understood ! Is the highest 
glory of Genius won by its greater mental power, or by 
its better moral influence on character and humanity? 

“ Bring me the Book,” said Sir Walter Scott, as he lay 
on his sick-bed, adding, “there is but one Book !” He 
had ransacked the literature of the woi’ld. “ Be good !” 
was his dying summary of the duties of life, and the 
worth of all human endeavor. Walter Scott began his 
literary career at the ago of thirty-five; he made it 
the aim of his great genius to exalt hereditary power 
while seeking to ingraft his own name and lineage on the 
favored class. All his hopes and efforts have proved a.i 
vain and deceptive as are mirages of refreshing beauty 
to the traveller of the desert. That he felt the vanity of 
his aims when he called for the Bible as the only Book, 
and exhorted his son-in law to “-be good,” as the true 
way of life, can scarcely be doubted. 

May we not, therefore, claim that right moral influence 
on character and humanity is of more worth to this 
world, even, and deserving of greater praise, than the 
highest glory of mental power when not exerted for 
moral good? And among American writers of genius 
may we not give a deservedly high place to the name of 
Alice B. Haven? 
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ANGLO-SAXO]:^ WEDDINGS OF THE OLDEN TIMES. 

In Tlirubb’s “Anglo-Saxon House” we find some 
curious information respecting the customs and manners 
of the people in those old times very significantly styled 
“the Dark Ages.” Not till the ninth or tenth century 
did women have the privilege of choosing or refusing 
their husbands. Girls were often betrothed in child¬ 
hood, the bridegroom’s pledge of marriage being accom¬ 
panied by a “ security,” or “loerf,” whence comes the 
word from which is derived wedding. Part of the weA 
always consisted of a ring, placed upon the maiden’s 
right hand, and there sacredly kept until transferred to 
the other hand at the later nuptials. From this custom 
came, no doubt, the fashion of wearing the engagement 
ring on the right baud, which even now prevails. At 
the final ceremony, the bridegroom put the ring upon 
each of the bride’s left-hand finger’s in turn, saying, at 
the first: “In the name of the Father”—at the second— 
“in the name of the Son”—at the third—“in the name 
of the Holy Ghost”—and at the fourth “ Amen.” 

Then, also, the father gave to his new son one of his 
daughter’s shoes, in token of the transfer of authority 
which he eflected, and the bride was at once made to 
feel the change by a tap or a blow on her head giveu 
with the shoe. Tlie husband, on his part, took an oath 
to use his wife well. If he failed to do so, she might 
leave him ; but by the law he was allowed considerable 
license. He was bound in honor “fo bestow on his wife 
and apprentices moderate castigation." We have no¬ 
thing to show the exact amount of castigation held 
moderate by the Anglo-Saxons ; but one old Welsh law 
decides that three blows with a broomstick on any 
“part of the person except the head” is a fair allowance, 
and another provides that the stick be no longer than 
the husband’s arm, nor thicker than his middle finger. 

Such was the rule of the Christian husband over his 
wife ; the laws of men setting aside or ignoring the law 
of God as promulgated by the apostle: “Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave himself for it.—So ought men to love their 
wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his wife 
loveth himself.”— Eph. v. 25 and 28. 

THE SIN OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 

We have before us a letter, from a sensible and patri¬ 
otic young lady, beseeching us to advocate “ an elegant 
simplicity” of attire, instead of the prevailing expensive 
fashions of dress. Our cour.se has always been in favor 
of the former, as the young lady would find if she had 
read the “Lady’s Book;” the patterns and descriptions 
given, and the modes of industry and economy suggested 
are intended as aids to household economy, enjoyment, 
and improvement. Still we know that the love of dress 
and display is too much indulged; that “it makes 
our women vain, artificial, and ambitious” (as the 
writer of the letter as.serts), “ and has made many honest 
fathers and brothers turn rogues and heartless specula¬ 
tors,” we have no doubt. Therefore we give the paper 
selected by the young lady as 

EXAMPLES WORTH IMITATING. 

“English character and habits have an inherent dig¬ 
nity and solidity, whi(;h might be copied to an advantage 
in this country. They seem to have an aversion to any¬ 
thing like display on ordinary occasions, and find in 
simplicity a peculiar charm. American ladies are sadly 
deficient in good taste in dress. Many of them are never 
satisfied unless burdened with costly silks and jewelry 
for an outdoor costume, and foreigners are uniformly 
amazed at the promenade dre.ss of our great cities. A 
recent visitor in England alludes to the habits in respect 
to dress and furniture which obtain to the first families 
there, and we know many husbands and parents who 
would rejoice if such habits provoked imitation. 


“ In the families of many of the nobility and gentry of 
England, possessing an annual income, which of itself 
tvould be an ample fortune, there is greater economy 
of dress and more simplicity in the furnishing of the 
dwelling than there is in the house of most our citizens, 
who are barely able to supply the daily wants of their 
families by the closest attention to business. A friend 
of ours, who sojourned not long since several months 
in the vicinity of some of the landed aristocracy of 
England, whose ample rent rolls would have warranted 
a high style of fa.shiou, was surprised at the simplicity 
of manner practised. Servants were much more nume¬ 
rous than with us: but the ladies made more account of 
one silk dress than would be thought of a dozen here. 
They were generally clothed in good substantial stuffs, 
and a display of fine jewelry was reserved for great 
occasions. 

“ The furniture of the mansions, instead of being 
turned out of doors every few years for new and more 
fashionable styles, was the same w'hich the ancestors of 
the family for several generations had possessed—sub¬ 
stantial, and in excellent preservation, but plain, with¬ 
out any pretence to elegance. Even the carpets in many 
suits of parlors, had been on the floors for fifty years, 
and were expected to do service for another century. 
With us how dill’erent is the state of things! We are 
wasting an amount of wealth in this country on show 
and fashion, which, rigidly applied, would renovate the 
condition of the world, and humanize, civilize, and 
educate all mankind.” 


English Novel-Writers. —This is the way British 
critics are commenting on their living novelists:— 

“The same art which once glorified Fanny Burney 
into a celebrity all but historical, is now contemptu¬ 
ously treated by witty critics as a branch of female 
iudustry not much more important than Berlin wool; 
and it would almost be safe to say that, for every un¬ 
tiring pair of hands able to produce a Rachel at the Well, 
with pink lips and black eyes, worked in floss silk, you 
could find another equal to the achievement of a story 
in three volumes. This is what fiction has come to. 
Yet though we laugh at it, sneer at it, patronize it, wo 
continue to read, or somebody continues to read, else 
even the omniscient Mudie would fail to crop the per¬ 
petual efflorescence. Out of the mild feminine under¬ 
growth, variety demands the frequent production of a 
sen.sational monster to stimulate the languid life; and 
half a dozen inoffensive stories go down in the same 
gulp with which we swallow the more startling effort. 
But even in its novels the English character vindicates 
itself. What is piquant on the other side of the channel 
is out of the question within ‘ the four seas.’ We turn, 
with a national instinct, rather to the brutalities than 
to the subtleties of crime. The horrors of our novels 
are crimes against life and property. The policeman is 
the fate who stalks relentless, or flies with lightning 
steps after our favorite villain. The villain himself is a 
banker who defrauds his customers ; he is a lawyer, and 
cheats his clients—if he is not a ruffian who kills his 
man. Or even, when a bolder hand than usual essays 
to lift the veil from the dark world of female crime, wo 
give the sin itself a certain haze of decorum, and make 
that only bigamy w’hich might bear a plainer title. 
Ours are not the dainty Avickednesses which are name¬ 
less before tribunals of common law. Even in his fiction 
the Englishman loves to deal with something which he 
can satisfy himself is an indictable offence. This pecu¬ 
liarity reappears in many a phase in the novels of the 
day.” 


German Dramatists. —A German writer of celebrity 
(the author of “ Debit and Credit”) has written a treatise 
bewailing the want of a national drama, and showing 
the causes of this failure, which he seeks to remedy. 
He says:— 

“There are not less than a hundred plays, probably, 
of a serious cast, produced every year in Germany, of 
which at least ninety perish in manuscript, without 
having ever been tried on the stage or printed at all. Of 
the remaining ten which do achieve a representation, 
there are not perhaps three that are capable of affording 
the spectator any real enjoyment. And yet among the 
numerous works that perish Avithout having seen the 
light, if some are undoubtedly the feeble efforts of incom¬ 
petent authors, many of them are the productions of able 
and highly-gifted men. This is a grave question. Has 
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the absence of talent become endemic in Germany, and 
is dramatic life really dead among us, sixty years after 
Schiller? A more careful examination of this kind of 
works detects here and there traces of considerable pow¬ 
er, but power untrained, unregulated, mingled with a 
strange awkwardness of plot and action which is fatal 
to the drama.” 

Thus we find that play writing has sadly degenerated 
in Germany, while novel writing is sinking in Great 
Britain. It .seems that “universal education” d6e8 not 
awaken original genius; the more people there are to 
read the poorer is the mental aliment oflTered for their 
growth and improvement in knowledge. 

FAITPI, NOT SIGHT. 

I PRESS my winding pathway home 
By faith, and not by sight, 

Through long and tangled mazes roam, 

From darkness up to light! 

But in a maze, in darkness still, * 

The headlands of my hope 
Lift high for me no sun-capped hill, 

Nor shining southern slope ; 

To beckon on my weary feet. 

And charm my waiting eyes, 

Earth shows no certain way-mark meet 
To guide me to the skies! 

But while I try the shadow-lands . 

By ancient pilgrims trod. 

Faith comes to place my trembling hands 
Within the hands of God ! 

And like a timid, trusting child, 

Led at his father’s side, 

I brave the night so dark and wild, 

The world so cold and wide ! 

And feel I shall not go astray, 

But singing holy psalms, 

Shall safely mount the shining way 
Into my Father’s arms I Lillian. 

Troy Female Seminary. —We have examined the last 
Report with much pleasure. One photograph of the In¬ 
stitution is all we have room foi*, but this is a deserved 
tribute to the Founder, which we must give. 

“ It is now fifty years since this institution first opened 
its doors to those young ladies who were desirous of re¬ 
ceiving a generous culture, ere they entered on the duties 
of maturer life. lu its inception it was under the charge 
of Mrs. Emma Willard, whoso name is identified with 
it; and for one half the period of its existence it has been 
indebted to her watchful care and faithful efforts. For 
the remaining portion of its history, though not under 
her charge, it has still been an object of earnest and 
loving regard. It must have been with a pleasure, deep 
indeed, that she has watched its progress under her 
successors, who have conducted it since she resigned it 
into their hands. We trust she may loug be spared to 
witness its continued success.” 


New York Medical Coli.eqr for Women.— We have 
received a copy of the “ Charter” of this new College, 
and find the names of many estimable ladies of New York 
City and State in the “ Act of Incorporation.” That it 
may be greatly successful is our earne.st desire, nor will 
we doubt that those who have so generously begun the 
work will sustain it. 


To OUR Correspondents.— These articles are accepted, 
and will appear as soon as we can' find room : “ Maud” 
(the other poem not needed)—“ Bird Songs”—(The arti¬ 
cle entitled “ Short Stories” is declined)—“Grieving”— 
“Our Mother”—and “Sonnet.” 


The following articles are not needed : “Autumn”— 
“Lost Hopes”—“The Bride’s Ruse”—“Song”—“Car¬ 
olyn Lee” (too long)—“Weary”—“The Dead”—“All 
is not Gold that glitters” (we should like to oblige the 
trio of our young friends, if the article was really worthy 
of their names ; when they have finished their best story 
they will thank us for declining this)—“ The Magic of a 
Name”—“ Shells of the Ocean”—“ The Dying Girl to her 
Mother (the writer can do better)—“Alice Lande” (too 
long; the author can have it returned by sending Jive 
red stamps: six cents due on the package)—“ Looking 
Back”—“ Thanksgiving Day”—“ Retrospection”-“ My 
first Interview with an Authoress”—“Over the River” 
—“First and Second” — “Two” — “At Rest”—“July 
Fourth”— ‘ Angel Whispers”—and “ Our Lily.” 

“Morning, Noon, and Night,” by ZaJie. No letter 
with MS., and therefore do not know the author’s in¬ 
tentions. 

Other articles are on hand and will bo noticed next 
month. 

Correspondents wishing replies to their communica¬ 
tions must be careful to inclose stamped envelopes; also 
send stamps, if a return of rejected manuscripts is re¬ 
quired. 


tu\i\ Jltpitriiiunt. 


We take the following useful information, respecting 
a new and terrible disease, from that excellent work— 
Hall's Journal of Health. 

diphtherial disease. 

“ Diphtheria is now a familiar household word ; with¬ 
in a very few years, indeed, it had never been heard of 
by one in a million of the masses. Its fearfully sudden 
and fatal character, especially among children, makes 
it of the highest importance that those, at least, who 
have families should know something of its nature, it.s 
causes, its symptoms, and its cure. By examining a 
great many who have died of it, some general facts have 
been ascertained, which are of considerable practical 
interest. Neither chemistry nor the microscope has 
yet been able to determine that any particular structure 
of the body is uniformly invaded; nor have any char¬ 
acteristic lesions or destruction of parts been found. 
One thing, however, is certain: the whole mass of 
blood is corrupted, is diseased, is destitute of those ele¬ 
ments which are necessary to health ; it is of a dark, 
grumous, ugly appearance, filling up every vein and 
artery, stagnating everywhere, clogging up the whole 
machinery of life, oppressing the brain, and arresting 
the flow of nervous energy in every part of the system. 
No wonder, then, that it crushes out the life, in a very 
few hours, of feeble childhood, and of|Older persons 
who have but little constitutional force. 

“The three most universally present symptoms of 
diphtheria in the child are: 1st, general prostration of 
the whole system ; 2d, an instinctive carrying of the 
hand to the throat; 3d, an offensive breath. 

“ Children are almo.st exclusively attacked with diph¬ 
theria because it is a dise*ase of debility—a disease which 
depresses every power of life—hence the weaker the 
subject is, the more liable to an attack. An adult has 
only to maintain himself, the child has to do that and 
to grow also ; hence it has a double call for a constant 
supply of strength ; and a very little deficit in that 
quality of the air which gives vitality to the blood, is 
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sufficient to make it a fit subject for a diphtheritic 
attack. The few grown persons who have diphtheria 
have invariably some scrofulous or other weakening 
element. Neither a man nor a child in really vigorous 
health is ever attacked with it; they only suffer who 
are at the time deficient in stamina—have not the proper 
resi.sting power against the inroads of disease. 

“ There is no evidence whatever that diphtheria is 
‘catching.’ The matter and breath of it have been 
introduced in the eyes, lips, mouth, arm, etc., of physi¬ 
cians who have generously hazarded these experiments 
upon themselves, without the slightest ill effects what¬ 
ever. When several members of a family are attacked, 
it is not because it is derived one from another, but be¬ 
cause of similarity of constitution, habits of life, eating, 
drinking, air, and other surroundings. It has not as yet 
been established that a stranger, going into a family 
where there is diphtheria, takes the disease. 

“The treatment is a well-ventilated room, sustaining 
nourishment, and strengthening remedies. 

“Diphtheria is not inoculable; prevails in every 
climate, in all seasons, and is equally at home in the 
princely mansions which line the spacious and well- 
cleaned street, and in the houses of stenchy courts and 
contracted alleys. It has no fixed course, may recur 
any number of times, but only fastens on the scrofulous 
or those whose constitutions are impaired, or have poor 
blood ; the immediate cause of attack being the breathing 
of a faulty or defective atmosphere.” 


fittrarji 


Owing to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 

From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

SHOULDER-STRAPS. A Novel of Neio York and the 
Army. By Henry Morford. The author of this novel 
has already attained considerable reputation as a pleasi ng 
and attractive writer of sketches. His present sustained 
effort will not, probably, detract from that reputation, 
though it can scarcely be said to have added much to it. 
The story is finely written in parts; but, as a whole, 
lacks in intensity of interest, notwithstanding it exhibits 
in its plot a strong tendency towards the sensational 
school. It is in this effort at sensationalism that Mr. 
Morford, in our opinion, has failed. His observations 
are shrewd and sprightly, if not always sagacious ; his 
satire is keen and caustic; his sentiments frequently 
noble and well expressed; while his delineations of 
character are marked by skilful touches which give 
evidence of th^r having bee.n drawn from nature. 

SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of “ Verner’s Pride,” “East Lynne,” etc. The 
fertile brain and ready pen of Mrs. Wood have added 
another romance to the number which already bear her 
name. This book is in no wise inferior to those which 
have preceded it, to which it, in truth, bears a strong 
family likeness. Though possessing no extraordinary 
merit, it is yet worthy of the attention of all who delight 
in light literature; and when once begun, its interest 
will carry the reader to the end. 

From Smith, English, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE YOUNG PARSON. The writer of this book has 


perhaps done well to remain anonymous. It is evidently 
a first effort, and there is a certain flippancy in its style 
which will not redound to the literary reputation of its 
author. The book pretends to no plot, and is simply a 
series of sketches of the first four years of a pastor’s life 
in a country parish. Though there are many flaws in 
its excellence, it will not be found an entirely unprofit¬ 
able book by such as choose to read it. 

From Geo. W. Childs, Philadelphia:— 

THE LIGHT AND DARK OF THE REBELLION. 
One of the many books to which the present war is 
giving rise, and which never lack for readers. It is a 
collection of miscellaneous sketches, essays, etc., all re¬ 
lating in a greater or less degree to our national struggle. 
The author has evidently had an unusual opportunity 
for observation. 

« 

From .T. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

0 TEMPORA ! What amount of truth this pamphlet 
may contain one brief examination does not enable us 
to judge ; we can answer for there being very little po¬ 
etry in it. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. Parts 64 and 6.!>, 
Only 20 cents a part for this most valuable work. The 
only Eucyclopiedia published with illustrations. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

ROMOLA. A Novel. By George Eliot, author of “ Adam 
Bede,” etc. This lady author with a masculine nom de 
plume, has just completed her crowning effort. From 
depicting quiet scenes in English modern life, she has 
turned her attention to the past and produced a historical 
romance, in which figure some of the noted personages 
of the fifteenth century. Florence is the scene of action, 
and prominent among the actors is Savonarola, the monk 
and church reformer. Tito Melema, the hero, is an 
imaginary person, in whom, and in whose fate, is worked 
out the principle of that apparently harmless selfishness 
which attempts a life of ease, and avoids as far as possi¬ 
ble all giving or receiving pain. Romola, the heroine, 
we scarcely expect to find greatly admired among com¬ 
mon readers. There is a grandeur in her character 
which can only be appreciated by those who them.selves 
approximate it, and which will, we fear, repel others. 

THE BIVOUAC AND THE BATTLE-FIELD ; or. Cam¬ 
paign Sketches in Virginia and Maryland. By George 
F. Noyes, Capt. U. S. Volunteers, This is a clear and 
concise narrative of its author’s personal experience as 
a staff-officer in the Army of the Potomac, during the 
periods of its various operations, commencing with 
McDowell’s occupation of Fredericksburg, in May, 1862, 
aud closing with the celebrated “mud campaign” in 
December of the same year. As the writer confines its 
narrative to the relation of such incidents and events 
as fell under his own immediate observation, the reader 
need not look for grand battle pictures embracing com¬ 
plete views of those great contests which have rendered 
this portion of the story of the Army of the Potomac so 
memorable. Capt. Noyes, to use his own words, has 
sought “ only to portray interior views of tent-life, 
common homely experiences, and the everyday personal 
incidents of camp and battle-field.” In this he has ex¬ 
hibited a skilfulness that renders his volume one of the 
most interesting war books we have yet read. 
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From Carleton, New York, through Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

VICTOR HUGO. By a Witness of his Life (Madame 
Hugo). Translated from the original French by Charles 
Edwin Wilbour, translator of “Los Miserables.” The 
readers of “ Les Miserables” will find this book a key to 
that remarkable work. Here are Marius and Cosetti 
identified with the youthful Victor and Adele, now M. 
and Madame Hugo. We are furnished with a faithful 
narration of incidents and events which we recognize as 
yielding material for Hugo’s great romance; and other 
characters besides the two we have mentioned find their 
counterparts in real life. It is a book whose title will 
attract, and whose contents please. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE; or, The Science of Human 
Defcelopment through Inherited Tendencies. By the au¬ 
thor of “The Parents’ Guide,” etc. The subjects, argu¬ 
ments, and aims of this volume are such as cannot bo 
justly considered in a brief notice. Their examination 
opens an extended field of thought and reflection, in¬ 
volving matters of the highest and deepest importance 
to the human race, morally, physically, and socially. 
We can, therefore, at this time, and in this place, only 
commend it to the careful and conscientious perusal of 
the fathers and mothers of our country, for whose en¬ 
lightenment, warning, and instruction it is especially 
designed. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York:— 

THE POOR GIRL; or, The Marchioness and her Se¬ 
cret. By Pierce Egan, Esq., author of “The Scarlet 
Flower,” etc. We have not read this novel, yet we are 
sufiiciently acquainted with the author and his style to 
justify us in saying that those who admire romances of 
the highest sen.-^ational order, but of third rate literary 
merit, will find something here exactly to their taste. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMBER GODS, and other Sketche.s. By Harriet 
Elizabeth Prescott. The stories embraced in this collec¬ 
tion, and which originally appeared in a contemporary 
periodical, have already attained considerable popularity 
with a large class of cultivated minds. That they will 
ever become as “household words” with the great mass 
of readers is scarcely to be expected. With twq excep¬ 
tions, they are emphatically “art stories,” deeply sug¬ 
gestive, rich in imagery, and gorgeous in coloring, but 
seldom attracting the healthier sympathies of our com¬ 
mon humanity. The two exceptions to which we allude 
show very plainly that Miss Prescott can, when she 
will, give quiet-toned pictures of life and its incidents, 
which, though they may not enchain the fancies of er¬ 
ratic poets and painters, will nevertheless attain a wider 
and more permanent popularity with the great majority 
of those readers who, fortunately, or unfortunately, are 
not geniuses. 

PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. A Dramatic Romance 
in two parts. By Henry Taylor. The thanks of those 
who love true poetry are eminently duo to Messrs. Tick¬ 
nor & Fields for this finof-edition, in blue and gold, of 
Taylor’s exquisite masterpiece. It is from the sixth 
Loudon edition, published in 18u2, and contains its au¬ 
thor’s latest corrections. 

From J. C. Plfmrr, M. D., Boston, Mass.;— 

WHY THE SHOE PINCHES: A Contribution to Ap¬ 
plied Anatomy. By Hermann Meyer, M. D., Professor 
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of Anatomy in the University of' Zurich. Translated 
from the German by John Sterling Craig, L. R. C. P. E., 
L. R. C. S. E. 

THE MECHANICS, MECHANICAL ANATOMY, AND 
MECHANICAL DISTORTIONS OF THE BONY STRUC¬ 
TURE OF THE HUMAN FOOT. By J. C. Plumer, M. D. 
We recommend this and the preceding book to the spe¬ 
cial attention of shoemakers, as the vast majority of 
people will probably, to all time, wear shoes of such 
shape as the makers provide. 


Godet for November.—Wo may term this quite a 
sensation number, for we give what the ladies very 
much desire. Fancy balls have been all the rage again 
this winter, and patterns of fancy dresses will be much 
in demand. To meet this, we give in this number nine 
colored dresses and five uncolored ones; but with de¬ 
scriptions so elaborate that any one can make a dress 
from the illustrations,/owrfeew fancy dresses in all. In 
a French magazine you may find one or two; but Godey 
has selected from all the French magazines, and our 
subscribers have the result. Besides tlie fancy dresses 
we give our usual variety of articles for winter wear. 

“Friendship Endangered” is a steel plate of great 
beauty of design, and admirably engraved. 

Our humorous engraving—“ A Quiet Place wanted for 
a young Gentleman.” Does he not seem to have got into 
the very antipodes of quiet ? 

We have devoted a great portion of our illustrated 
pages iu this number to articles fo^fall and winter wear, 
both for ladies and children. The greatest variety of 
dresses we have ever given in a single number. 

Old Terms.— It will be seen by our advertisement 
that we have gone back again to our old terms. We 
were forced to make a slight advance during a portion 
of this year, on account of the great rise in paper, and 
of every article connected with our business; and al¬ 
though but little change has been made in the cost of 
the same articles still we return to our old terms, which 
have always been so well understood by the public. 

Club Rates with other Magazines.— Godey’s Lady’s 
Book and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $4 50. Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Magazine, one year, $3 60. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur’s 
Magazine, one year, $6. No cheaper club than this 
can be offered. Godey’s Lady’s Book and Holloway’s 
Musical Monthly, one year, $5. For Canada terms, see 
cover. 

Our Card Photographs for Albums.— We are dis¬ 
tributing these elegant pictures all over the country, 
from Maine to California and Oregon, and everywhere 
they are giving satisfaction. Why? Because they arc 
of the finest quality: equal to anything produced. All 
orders are promptly mailed, and the cards selected with 
particular care. Liberal terras to those who buy in 
quantities to sell again. 

Sending Specimen Numbers. —This busine.ss, to use a 
very expressive and common phrase, is about “pTayed 
out.” A party combines, and they get a whole year’s 
numbers by sending for specimens. We have traced 
this matter up very clearly, and in future we send: nc> 
specimens unless under peculiar circumstances. 
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Makb dp your Clubs.— Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani¬ 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is. the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga¬ 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is “Ar¬ 
thur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are abje to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe¬ 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afi’orded. A shop¬ 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be¬ 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 

POSTAOE ON Manuscripts.— Please take notice ! Our 
announcement that manuscripts sent for publication at 
newspaper postage it seems was somewhat premature. 
The Post-Office department, with that charitahle disposi¬ 
tion that sometimes governs them, especially if the de¬ 
cision is in their own favor (and by the way we never 
knew a disputed point decided in favor of the public), 
have decided that it applies only to manuscript sent for 
books, not periodicals. Is not that a nice distinction ? 
So let it be understood that all manuscript sent for 
publication must have letter postage paid on it, and 
stamps for the same amount sent for its return. This is 
the decision of the first assistant Postmaster-General, in 
answer to a postmaster’s inquiry on the subject:— 

Sir—I n answer to your letter of the 21st inst., I have 
to state that, in the opinion of the department, Section 24 
of the new law refers only to “ Book manuscripts and 
corrected proofs passing between authors and publish¬ 
ers,” and was not intended to cover manuscripts from 
contributors to monthly magazines, newspapers, etc. 

Arthur’s Homr Magazine. —This very excellent and 
best of the $2 magazines is the only magazine that can 
be introduced in a club in place of a copy of the Lady’s 
Book. 

Take Tour own Paper. —Let us still try to impress this 
upon our .subscribers. Take your own paper before sub¬ 
scribing to any other; it is a duty you owe, and one you 
ought not to neglect. If you want the Lady’s Book also, 
take that in a club with your own paper. You will save 
one dollar by the operation. 

Anonymous Inquirers. —It is useless to write, we do 
not auswer. 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

The Musical Monthly.—The tenth and eleventh num¬ 
bers, for October and November, are now ready; and 
the twelfth number, completing the volume, will be 
published next month. The tenth number contains one 
ofTheo. Oesten’s new and charming melodies; a beau¬ 
tiful new song; and a new and sparkling polka. The 
popular song of Beautiful Valley, of which we hold the 
copyright, is given in the eleventh number, as also 
another of Brinley Richards’ fiivorite compositions, 
worthy the author of Warblings at Eve, and Floating on 
the Wind. In the twelfth number we shall publish, 
among other music, the popular ballad of Poor Ben the 
Piper, as sung by Ossian E. Dodge, and other vocalists 
at their concerts. The high standard of the Monthly, it 
will be seen, is faithfully kept up, and on no account 
will there be any diminution of effort or expense to 
maintain the character it has already won. We shall 
begin the new volume with a grand double holiday 
number, of which we shall have more to say next 
month. The price of the three numbers issued as above 
is 50 cents each, or the three for $1 00. Terras of the 
Monthly, $3 00 per annum in advance, and all subscrip¬ 
tions must be addressed to the publisher, J. Starr Hollo¬ 
way, Box Post Office, Philadelphia. Subscriptions may 
begin with any number. 

New Sheet Music.—0. Ditson & Co., Boston, have just 
published a beautiful cavatina, with recitatives and 
choruses, Madre Pietossa Vergine (Mother, Merciful 
Mother), from Verdi’s new opera. La Forza del Destine, 
price 40 cents. Also Letty Lome, new song and chorus 
by Geo. Perren, 25. Keep this Bible near Your Heart, 
by the author of Annie Li.sle, 25. We ’ll Fight for Undo 
Abe, plantation song and chorus, by F. Buckley, 25. 
Wanted, A Substitute, a bagatelle that will no doubt hit 
the popular taste, 25. Within the Convent Garden (Dio 
Nonue Von Uhland) a song, the music by the great 
composer, Thalberg, 25. Also, The Lark, beautiful 
transcription of Heiser’s melody, by Brunner, 25; and 
Merry Wives of Windsor Galop, by Alberti, 25. 

Sawyer & Thompson, Brooklyn, New York, a list of 
whose popular publications we gave in the August 
number, has just issued another song. Mother Would 
Comfort Me, the words and music by Charles Carroll 
Sawyer, author of When this Cruel War is Over, etc., 25 
cents. This also will, no doubt, become popular. 

Brinley Richards’ compositions are always favorites 
among piano-players. We have new editions of Float¬ 
ing on the Wind, Warblings at Dawn, and Warblings at 
Eve, by this popular composer. Each 35 cents, in 
colored covers, or the three for $1 00. Also, Variations 
of When this Cruel War is Over, by Grobe, 50. Magda¬ 
lena, brilliant new fantasie, by the author of the Maiden’s 
Prayer, colored covers, 40. Les Cloches du Monastere, 
favorite nocturne, 35. Maryland, my Maryland, tran¬ 
scription, 25. LaPrieure Exaucee, answerto the Maiden’s 
Prayer, .30. Marche Militaire, by Glover, 30. Musings 
at Twilight, nocturne, by Spindler, 30. Moss Basket 
Waltz, 25. Down by the Tide, song without words, 15. 
Masked Ball Mazonrka, 25. The celebrated Shadow 
Air, from Dinorah, 30. An Alpine Farewell, one of the 
most beautiful little nocturnes ever published, 25. Vol¬ 
unteer’s Quickstep, 25. Starry Night Galop, 10. Ingle- 
side Mazourka, 10. Camp Polka, 10. Silver Lake Waltz, 
10. Lily Leaf Polka Schottische, 10. Gilt Edge Polka, 10. 

Any music named in this column, or in previous 
numbers, will be sent on receipt of price. Address, as 
above, J. Starr Holloway. 
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We give the following extract from the letter of a 
lady in Illinois :— 

“ I can never repay you for the weary hours beguiled 
while perusing your dear Book. In comes like an old 
friend, and a true one—the same in adversity, in sick¬ 
ness, and sorrow that it does in shnshino and prosperity. 
Bless you for making it ‘ the true friend to the ladies.’ 

“ When living in a city, I considered it a perfect gem ; 
but living in a country, far from any amusements or ad¬ 
vantages, you know not how highly I prize it. Some 
imagine that the Lady’s Book i^made for the wealthy 
alone; but I cannot agree to that at all; for I am not 
rich, yet I own that I love to be neatly and becomingly 
dressed. God made this world full of bright sunshine 
and flowers. He made all things beautiful, and I think 
it our duty to look as pretty as we can. I think, with 
the help of Godey, any one with a fair amount of taste 
can dress nicely without any great expense. I make 
my dresses, trim my hats, make headdresses, and many 
fancy articles from Godey. I do not see how any lady 
in moderate circumstances, who does her own work, can 
do without it. I have read it a good portion of my life, 
and hope to take it myself the rest of my days. I have 
never borrowed a n-umber yet, and do not wish to lend. 
Yet many more eloquent than my poor words have sung 
your praise—still none can be more earnest or sincere.” 

A Yankee poet thus describes the excess of his devo¬ 
tion to his true love :— 

I sing her praise in poetry ; 

For her at morn and eve 
I cries whole pints of bitter tears, 

And wipe them, with my sleeve. 

S. P. Borden’s Excelsior Embroidery and Braidino 
Stamps. —We have often called the attention of our 
readers to these beautiful stamps. They have become so 
popular and so well known through the country that it 
is hardly necessary for us to make comments on their 
merits. There should be a set in every town. Dress¬ 
makers and dealers generally will find stamping for 
braiding and embroidery a very profitable part of their 
business, and in fact every dressmaker and milliner 
should have a set. Send and get a few dozen. Price $5 
per dozen. Mr. B. furnishes (free of charge) all neces¬ 
sary articles of instructions, including inking cushion 
and pattern book. 

All orders addressed to S. P. Borden, Massillon, Ohio, 
or his agents, J. M. Pickering, No. 96 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati; Sylvia Harrington, Potsdam, N. Y.; J. M. 
Newitt, Chicopee, Mass. ; Grace Law, Dixon, Ill.; S. A. 
Childs, Titusville, Pa. ; S. Adams, Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
Mrs. C. Shattuck, Aurora, Ind. ; Mrs. Julia Bosnell, 
Alleghany city. Pa. ; Mr. G. W. Pickering, Columbus, 
Ohio; Mrs. N. H. Wellington, Kingston, Wisconsin ; 
Mrs. W. Kohuke, New Orleans, La. Mrs. E. C. Borden 
is travelling agent. 

Inquiries have been made of us who are the authors 
of the following articles: “John Broad,” “Aunt Esth¬ 
er’s Warrning-pan,” also the Charade in our September 
number. In most instances we do not know the authors, 
and if known we do not give the names without the 
author’s consent. 

How TO Color the Photograph.— Messrs. J. E. Til¬ 
ton & Co., Boston, have just published a little manual 
on the art of painting the photograph, which is for sale 
at the bookstores, or will be sent by them, post-paid, 
for 10 cents. 


We ask attention to our advertisement for 1864, pub¬ 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what 
we will do, but will give some general idea of what the 
Lady’s Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for 
us to publish any advertisement. Our subscribers and 
the public know that we will publish the best lady’s 
book in the world: and they have known hs so long 
that they are willing to trust us, even without any 
promises on our part. We are thankful, very thankful 
for the patronage we have received for the last thirty- 
three years; and we can only add that, having found that 
fulfilling every promise made has been the best policy, 
that plan we shall still continue to pursue. 

We do not publish medical recipes, but the following 
we clip from an exchange. Wo are willing to publish 
anything that may be considered a remedy for that most 
horrid disease—hydrophobia. But do not let any pub¬ 
lished remedy prevent you from sending for a physician. 

Hydrophobia Prevented. —The Progres, of Lyons, 
mentions a new remedy for the bite of a mad dog, dis¬ 
covered by a German veterinary surgeon of Magdeburg, 
named Hildebrand, by which the painful application of 
a red hot iron is avoided. This remedy consists in 
bathing the place bitten with hot water. M. Hildebrand 
has ascertained by experience that hot water has the 
effect of decomposing the virus, and, if applied in time, 
renders cauterization unnecessary. In that case, all 
that is to be done, after well bathing the part, as stated, 
is to apply a solution of caustic potash to the wound 
with a brush, and afterwards anoint it with antimony 
ointment. 

S. Ott, 726 Broadway, New York, has opened what ho 
terms “New York City Purchasing and Information 
Agency.” We can recommend Mr. Ott to our friends for 
making purchases and giving information. He is the 
agent for the celebrated Boardman & Gray’s pianos, 
Abbott’s Piano Stools, Fasoldt’s Patent Chronometer 
Watches, Bootman’s Piano Tuning Scales, and of arhun- 
dred other articles too numerous for us to mention. 
Send for one of his circulars. 

An Excellent Bargain.— It is reported that the Prin¬ 
cess Alexandra when asked by the Prince of Wales for 
her hand in marriage, proposed to grant it for twenty- 
five shillings, which, said she, archly, is equal, you 
know, to one sovereign and one crown in England. 

Not a Bribe.— We thank the Newport News for the 
following:— 

“ When it is considered that in no instance has a bribe 
in the shape of a premium been offered, it shows that the 
Lady’s Book stands first in the heart of American ladies, 
who subscribe for the sake of the work itself, and not 
for the premium. The illustrations this month are mag¬ 
nificent, especially the double fashion-plates, which are 
continued regardless of expense. No wonder Godey is 
the ladies’ favorite.” 

Literary Associations. —We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in anyway. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS. 

An unusual degree of animatiou marks this year the 
close of the gay season in Paris. At the Tuileries, the 
Monday family dinners of the Court have been resumed, 
followed by the Empress’s soirees dnnsantes, at which 
social evening reunions the fair mistress of the mansion 
has latterly set an example of great simplicity of toilet, 
which the ladies invited have not been slow to adopt 
and emulate. On Monday evening last, the Empress 
appeared in a simple dress of white muslin of the finest 
texture, without other trimming than the long floating 
ends of a wide pale blue sash ; her sole ornament con¬ 
sisted of eight rows of magnificent orient pearls round 
her neck, while branches of white lilac w’ere tastefully 
arranged in her hair. Almost all the ladies present 
were likewise dressed in white tai-letane, muslin, or 
thulle; velvets, moire antiques, and heavier materials 
being wholly discarded, as well as such jewelry as 
savored too strongly of the heated atmosphere of the 
late winter’s ente: taiuments. Instead of the gorgeous 
parures there displayed in such profusion as almost to 
fatigue the eye, flowers most suited to the season are 
now the sole ornaments admitted ; and if a few spark¬ 
ling diamonds do venture to show themselves, they 
must do so merely as adjuncts to the more simple imita¬ 
tions of nature, which it is the good taste of our fashion¬ 
able ladies to patronize. 

The last great display of diamonds and precious gems 
may be said to have taken place at the soirees given at 
Mme. de Megendorifs hotel, where a series of tableaux 
vivantSf representing some of the most celebrated chefs- 
d'ceuwes of modern and ancient artists, hud been organ¬ 
ized for the benefit of the distressed weavers of the 
suffering cotton districts of France. As most of the well- 
known beauties of the season were to take a part in 
these artistic soiries, and as, moreover, great secresy 
was observed as to W'ho was, and who was not, to ap¬ 
pear in such and such characters, not a little curiosity 
was excited, and demands for tickets came pouring in 
long after more than the admissible number the rooms 
could contain, had been completed. The result, as far 
as charitable purposes are concerned, was highly satis¬ 
factory ; and so, no doubt, was the process of getting up 
for the taJbleauXy to the parties nrore immediately con¬ 
cerned. But in an artistic point of view, it must be 
confessed that something was wanting to satisfy the 
eyes ; and one was reminded in a strangely ludicrous 
and almost painful manner, of a certain exhibition at 
Barnum’s, the wax figures of which must be impressed 
so indelibly in all our infantine memories, and which the 
glare of the rich gems and the profusion of ornaments 
and draperies employed, somehow only served the more 
strongly to bring before one’s eyes. A magnificent- 
looking “ Judith,” coming out from the tent, from Horace 
Vernet’s famous picture, which ought to have elicited 
our feelings of admiration, from the complete embodi¬ 
ment of the painter’s ideal by the lady who represented 
it, was, perhaps, one of the very pictures which most 
lent itself to this species of criticism. The face, attitude, 
gorgeous draperies—all was perfect, all, save that cer¬ 
tain atmosphere which separates the gazer’s eye from 
the picture he looks upon, and which serves to soften its 
crudities. A few gauzy transparencies might have done 
much to tame down this effect, and so an artist at my 
elbow whispered, had been suggested but indignantly 
rejected by the fair living models on the evening in ques¬ 
tion, who, having had to prepare long and arduously to 
be gazed at a few minutes, were evidently not inclined 


to be only half seen, or have any of their charms, real 
or artificial, obscured. One of the prettiest pictures of 
the evening was Ary Scheffer’s “Maiguerite,” whose 
pose and features were wonderfully rendered by the 
lovely Mme. Dollfus, the Prefect of the Seine’s daughter. 
Mme. de Castiglione had, it was said, been invited, and 
consented to take a part; and as this lady is equally 
remarkable for her originality of costumes, and her beau¬ 
tiful form and face, much was expected from her appear¬ 
ance ; but the spectators were destined to disappointment 
of more than one kind, for the picture in which she was 
to appear was withdrawn for that night, and it is said 
even for the succeeding one, without any apparent 
reason. 

The second day of the races of Long-Champs was, if 
possible, more fully and brilliantly attended than even 
the preceding one ; the tribunes, as on the previous 
occasion, being filled with -well-dressed women, com¬ 
posed of the 6lUe of Parisian society. The brilliant sun¬ 
shine, the green coloring of the trees, and the charming 
scenery which surrounds the race-course, forming, as it 
were, a setting to it, of which the heights of Meudon, St. 
Cloud, and the picturesque Mont St. Valerien, are the 
most striking features, impart to the whole scene, 
thronged with gayly-dressed and beautiful women, 
magnificent equipages, and prancing and excited steeds, 
an animation and a magic effect, to which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel iu any other race-course in the 
world. The Empress was there; one of the most im¬ 
portant prizes of the day being that called the Empress’s 
prize. Her Majesty was dressed in a very pale gray 
taffetas dress, shot with blue, the cosaque being similar 
to the robe, and the sleeves in front of the latter trimmed 
with narrow bands of the same material, edged with 
white, placed like brandonburgh.s, and terminated at the 
point of each narrow band with a white silk button, the 
whole costume having somewhat of a sporting air. The 
bonnet worn by the Empress was of the same shade of 
pale gray as the dress, in crepe, very simply ornamented 
by a tuft of black berries or currants. Among the most 
remarkable equipages were those of the Marquis d’Agu- 
ado, and of the Duke de Morny, the latter of whom came 
up to the race course in a d'Aumont with four horses 
and postilions ; the latter, as well as the qnqueurs who 
preceded the carriages, wore bright scarlet liveries, 
slashed with gold, with white and gold embroidered 
caps, the whole effect being very gay and dashing. 

Several toilets were remarkable for their originality, 
and all for the extreme elegance and good taste they 
displayed, giving the tribunes the aspect of an elegantly 
filled drawing-room, rather than of a public resort out 
of doors. 

Mme. Rimsky Korsekow, the Russian lionne, wore an 
English alpaca, of the shade called cuir de Russia, or 
leather-color, with belt and trimming of leather, studded 
with steel nails, with shining heads; a straw hat, with 
a feather matching the shade of the dress, completed a 
very rakish and altogether sporting-looking costume. 
Steel ornaments, and steel mingled with leather, both 
in the form of plain bands, of horse-shoe trimmings 
and other designs, is gradually creeping into favor, 
though as yet only ventured upon by way of being ori¬ 
ginal. Some loose cosaques are to be seen iu tbe shop 
windows, with a small leather pouch, studded with 
steel, hanging by a leather and steel chain at the side, 
the whole garment being edged with a narrow leather 
baud, dotted over with steel, and on these is affixed, ia 
large characters, the word English. 
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In the biography of Victor Hugo, just published, ap¬ 
pears the following:— 

A Woman Branded. —At Paris, in 1S18 or 1819, on a 
summer’s day, towards twelve o’clock at noon, I was 
passing by the square of the Palaise de Justice. A crowd 
was assembled there around a post. I drew near. To 
this post was tied a young female, with a collar round 
her neck and a writing over her head. A chafing-dish, 
full of burning coals, was on the ground in front of her; 
an iron instrument, with a wooden handle, was placed 
in the live embers, and was being heated there. The 
crowd looked perfectly satisfied. This woman was 
guilty of what the law calls domestic theft. As the clock 
struck noon, behind that woman, and without being 
seen by her, a man stepped up to the post. I had noticed 
that the jacket worn by this woman had an opening 
behind, kept together by strings ; the man quickly un¬ 
tied these, drew aside the jacket, exposed the woman’s 
back as far as the waist, seized the iron which was in 
the chafing-dish, and applied it, leaning heavily on the 
bare shoulder. Both the iron and the wrist of the exe¬ 
cutioner disappeared in a thick white smoke. This is 
now more than forty years ago, but there still rings in 
my ears the horrible shriek of this wretched creature. 
To me, she had been a thief, but was now a martyr. I 
was then sixteen years of age, and I left the place deter¬ 
mined to combat to the last days of my life these cruel 
deeds of the law. 

St. Paul. 

A SUBSCRIBER inquires in the September number how 
to clean black lace veils. I recently cleaned some in the 
following manner; Put the lace in a dish, and pour 
over it a mixture of two parts alcohol, and one part 
water, taking care to keep the lace entirely covered; 
then light the liquid, let it burn five minutes, extinguish 
it, and turn the lace; relight it, and after it has burned 
five minutes, take out the lace, and press it while damp. 
Can I obtain from you the February number for 1857, 
and for March, 1861? Please answer in the next num¬ 
ber, and oblige A Friend to the Boor. 

We can furnish the above numbers. 

A Skeptic Answered.— “ Ah,” said a skeptical colle¬ 
gian to an old Quaker, “I suppose you are one of those 
fanatics who believe the Bible?” Said the old man, “I 
do believe the Bible. Do you believe it ?” “ No ; I can 
have no proof of its truth.” “ Then,” inquired the old 
man, “Does thee believe in France?’' “Yes; for al¬ 
though I have not seen it, I have seen others who have. 
Besides, here is plenty of corroborative proof that such 
a country does exist.” ^“Then thee will not believe 
anything thee nor others has not seen ?” “ No.” “ Did 
thee ever see thy own brains?” “No.” “Ever see a 
man who did see them?” “ No.” “ Does thee believe 
thee has any?” This last question put an end to the 
discussion. 

Think of it, Girls! —Nothing can prevent an increase 
of bachelorism save an amendment in the code of edu¬ 
cating women. When they learn common sense instead 
of broken French; when they learn some useful em¬ 
ployment instead of beating the piano; when they 
learn to prefer honest industry to silly coxcombry ; and 
when men find woman is a helpmate, instead of a bur¬ 
den ; then, and not till then, may wo expect to find 
fewer bachelors. 

4 Lady wishes a receipt for cleaning white kid gloves. 
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It chanced one evening, at one of the great hotels, that 
a gentleman, seeking in vain for a candle with which 
to light himself to his room at a late hour, passed a 
young lady who had two candles, of which she politely 
offered him one. He took it and thanked her, and the 
next morning acknowledged the courtesy in the follow¬ 
ing epigram. Luckily for the poet (for his epigram 
would otherwise have been quite pointless), the young 
lady was as handsome as she was polite;— 

You gave me a candle; I give you my thanks. 

And add—as a compliment justly your duo— 
There isn’t a girl in these feminine ranks 
Who could—if she tried—hold a candle to you! 

Agricultural Society Premiums. —We believe that 
the Lady’s Book is the only magazine offered as a pre¬ 
mium by the various societies in the different States. 

The following we consider a little humbugeous ;— 

How Mrs. Bonapaet.e Puts on her Clothes. —A Paris 
correspondent thus gossips about the dresses of the 
Empress Eugene. He says it is universally conceded 
that she is the best dressed lady in Europe. She sets 
the female fashions for the world; and employs not 
only modistes but qrtistes to invent them. Her “ depart¬ 
ment of ready-made clothing” is something immense. 
To say that she has a new dress for every day in the 
year would not begin to convey an idea of the extent 
and variety of her wardrobe. In the front centre of the 
ceiling of Her Majesty’s private dressing-room, there is 
a trap-door opening into a spacious hall above filled 
with “presses,” each containing a dress, exhibited on a 
frame—looking like an effigy of the Empress herself. In 
a part of these “ presses” there is a little railway lead¬ 
ing to the aforesaid trap-door, through which the dress 
is “descended” into the presence of the Empress. If it 
pleased her Majesty, the dress is lifted from the frame, 
and placed upon the imperial person; if not, it is whip¬ 
ped up, and another comes down in its place; and not 
unfrequently another, and another, and another, so 
fastidious is the taste which gives the law to the world 
of fashion. In public the Empress never looks over¬ 
dressed. A severe simplicity always characterizes her 
toilet, while everything, in material, fit, and color, is 
as complete in harmony as a sonata of Beethoven. 

Music Received. —“ Out in this Terrible War.” Words 
by Mary W. Janvrin; music by H. T. Merrill. Published 
by H. T. Merrill & Co., Chicago. 

Parisian Lady Improvers. — A French correspondent 
notices a new academy in Paris ; They have lately come 
to the decision that all elegant dames ought to wear the 
hair in the form of a cortogan descending to the waist, 
bound in the middle with pink, green, and blue ribbons, 
and curled at the extremity in five of those long cui-ls 
which we call “cork-screws” in France. It may look 
pretty enough ; but how can those ladies who ai’o not 
blessed with an abundant hirsute crop manage the 
matter? Let me also whisper, as in duty bound, that 
hoops are worn in two ways ; some are round, others 
oblong. Some dancing belles pre.sent to the admiring 
gaze a perfect circle—a geometrical figure, which the 
ancients regarded as the ideal of beauty. Others seem 
to walk beside their dress, and suggest the impertinent 
question which Beau Brummel once put to a duke, “Dq 
you call this thing a coat ?” 
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What so sweet as prayer and praise, 

When from children’s hearts they come? 
What so pleasant as the ways 
Leading to my Father’s home? 

Happy Snnday—if we love 
Him whose holy day it is; 

Peace descending from above, 

Fills the heart that would be His. 


For our Frrnch Scholars. —During the French Eevo- 
lution a ci-devant applied for a passport under the name 
of Nis.’’' Nis said the authorities at the passport 
office .—Comment nis ? Have you no other name?” 
“Not now,” said the satirical applicant. “I used to be 
called St. Denis; but since you have abolished the 
saints, and forbidden the use of the prefix De, there is 
nothing left for me but 


An Affectino Inoidext : — 

Waynesboro’, Pa. 

L. A. Godkt, Esq., Philadelphia : 

Dear Sir: A little incident, additional to the many 
affecting stories of the late sanguinary conflict at Gettys¬ 
burg, came to my knowledge a few days after the battle 


The Laporte Democrat says:— 

“ We are in receipt of Godey’s Lady’s Book, and must 
speak for it a good word ; indeed, wo could not, had we 
the desire, do otherwise than speak well of it. One 
thing very remarkable about Godey is, that we never 
hear it mentioned but with respect.” 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


We present our young friends with another of those 
choice illustrated hymns we promised them for their 
own department. 

THE SABBATH DAY. 


It is Sunday evening now. 

Soon its hours will be no more ; 
Have I sought this day to grow 
More like Jesus than before ? 

Have I loved the Lord’s own day. 
As His pardoned children do, 
When I knelt with them to pray, 
Was my heart among them too ? 


as I was crossing the mountains from that town on my 
way to “the front” as a surgeon and delegate of the 
United States Christian Commission. 

An accident to our vehicle forced us—my three fellow 
travellers and myself—to halt for an hour at a handsome 
dwelling on the road ; the very courteous and obliging 
proprietor of which my companions entertained by ex¬ 
hibiting to him such interesting relics of the battle as 
they were carrying away. When they 
had done, thegentleman remarked that 
he posse.ssed something that would 
rival all ho had yet beheld ; and he 
produced a miniature found upon the 
battle-field by a member of his family, 
which we all examined with mingled 
feelings of tenderness and admiration. 
It was a beautiful picture of three love¬ 
ly children. Our awakened sympathy 
was deepened as the gentleman pro¬ 
ceeded to tell us that the relic was found 
in the hands of a dead soldier. The 
fatal bullet had not killed instantly, 
but the soldier had expired slowly, 
in a sheltered spot, with conscious¬ 
ness vivid—how vivid !—to the last 
moment. He was discovered lying on 
his back. His hands wex'O folded and 
resting on his breast, with the open 
palms, and-the open miniature within 
them facing his glazed eyes. The sol¬ 
dier died gazing on the loved faces of 
his little girl and two little boys, far 
off’ in their southern home, whom he 
was to see on earth no more. 

J. F. B., M. D. 

Meaning op Names. — The ancient 
mythologists indicated their love of 
nature by their transformations and 
appellations. Thus many of the names 
of the women and men were derived 
from various plants and flowers. Thus 
Barbara is derived from barberis, the 
barberry tree; Kosa, from the rose; 
Laura, from the laurel; Lucy, from lucus, a grove ; 
Ro.samoud, from rosa mundi, the flower of the world ; 
Agnes, from agnus, a lamb ; Melissa, from a Greek word, 
signifying a bee; Dorcas, a rose ; Phillis, a leaf; Kachel, 
a sheep; Jacintha, a hyacinth; Galatea is milk; Cyn¬ 
thia, the moon; Jesse, an engraft of a tree; Aurelia means 
a cotton wood ; Margaret, a pearl and a daisy ; Cecil, a 
heart wort; and Chloe, a green herb. 





















































































A FALSE ALARM 











































































































SPANISH OPERA HOOD 















SAFETY SKATING FRAME. 


FOK BEGINNERS. 



readers can see the proportions in the cut. The bottom of the runners being slightly curved, the frame is 
directioa. The ends of the runners being turned up, enables the frame to piss over any reasonable 
ive^r ThV!Ik thrown over forwards ; the long tails would not allow it to be pulled 

frame side^slys ^ ^ hands being placed on the hand rail, betu>e&)i its supports, prevents her from upsetting the 
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EMBEOIDEEY, 



DEESS EOE A MISS, 



Made of Waterloo blue poplin, and trimmed, m tablier, with bands of black velvet, with a narrow braidin” 
pattern between. ° 
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EMBEOIDEET. 



DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL OF TEN YEARS. 



The material is steel-colored merino, with a horderin" quarter of a yard deep, of a hrilliant Solferino merino. The join- 
inj,' is concealed by a wide black braid, and a narrow braiding pattern is on each side of both. The yoke, cuffs, and sa.sh 
are all of Solferino merino braided with black. 
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THE CALPE, 


[From the establishment of G. Bkodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costnme.] 



This truly serviceable garment is oue that for winter weather will prove a ne plus ultra style, while the beauty 
of the materials commends it to the eye of taste. The cloth from which our drawing is taken is called chinchilla. 
This cannot be represented in an engraving. It presents a fur-like appearance, and is well adapted to the fur 
trimming, which is of the chinchilla itself, although other furs may be employed with equal effect. For sleighing, 
or skating, this pardessus will probably become a great favorite. 
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THE PSYCHE BTJTTEHFLY FOR HEADDRESSES. 

(See description^ Work department,) 
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INSERTION. 



COIFFTJBE HOETENSE. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 



KNITTED GAUNTLET, WITH PLUSH CUFF. 

FOR WEARING OVER KID GLOVES, DURING VERY SEVERE WEATHER. 
(See description^ Work Depai’tmeni.') 
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BKAIDING PATTERN. 
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CROCHET PELERIHE. 

FOK PUTTING ON UNDER MANTLES, OR FOR WEARING AS A WRAP WITH A FULL EVENING TOILET. 

{See description. Work Department.') 
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ITTITIAI LETTERS, FOR BRAIDIUG. 















BKAIDING PATTERN. 




TOILET MAT IN CROCHET. 


Commence in the centre, and continue round and round, the pattern being worked in every stitch, with the intermediate 
parts in chain. 
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INSERTION FOR SKIRTS, 



FANCY SPENCEE. 







To be trimmed with pnfflngs, inserting, and lace, 
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COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FOR GODEY'S L A D y’s BOOK, 


By J. STAER HOLLOWAY. 
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ESTAPHA MAECH. 













































































































































EMBROIDERY. 




Made with a yoke at the back, and trimmed on the shoulders and down the front with rich 
embroidery. 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1863. 


WHAT A JEALOUS MAN SAW ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY MARION 

CHAPTER I. 

Pleasant parlors, comfortably and hand¬ 
somely furnished, cheerily bright with the ra¬ 
diance of lamps on mantle and table, and a 
heaping grate of coals all a-glow, as was meet on 
a December night—an illumination that seemed 
to prefigure something of the hilarity of the 
approaching Christmas. Scattered through the 
apartments, standing, sitting, or strolling at will 
from etagire to picture, from music-stand to 
cabinets of minerals and curious varieties, col¬ 
lected to instruct and entertain, groups of young 
people of both sexes in couples, trios, and quar¬ 
tettes, chatted and laughed and listened with 
tlie ease and familiarity of a family party. 

There was a marked preponderance of the 
masculine element in the little gathering, a 
disparity which would have ai)peared singular 
to the spectator, had he chanced to be a stranger 
to the town of Kingsville, and this his dehut 
in the social assemblies that convened in its 
classic precincts ; one, who did not know that as 
the seat of two old and eminently respectable in¬ 
stitutions of learning—institutions which had 
furnished statesmen and divines for the country 
at large during three-quarters of a century—its 
society could boast not only of the large number, 
,but the superior quality of the gentlemen who 
helped compose it. Mrs. Fay, the mistress 
of the hospitable mansion whose state-rooms we 
have thrown open for the reader’s accommoda¬ 
tion, was the widow of a deceased professor, 
who had held a distinguished rank in the 
college While living, and dying, had bequeathed 
to his family an honorable name, no mean po¬ 
sition in the community where he had labored 
and ruled, and, withal, an ample estate. It 
was no matter of marvel, then, that the well- 
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HARLAND. 

appointed residence aforesaid should be the 
chosen resort of ambitious seniors, unmarried 
professors, and the better class of citizen beaux, 
and when the still comely and winning hostess 
and her two fair daughters were taken into con¬ 
sideration, this sequence became a palpable 
necessity—as clear a case of facts and^ laws 
given, and conclusions deduced therefrom, as 
could have been proposed and argued by the 
good-looking Professor of Natural, Moral, and 
Mental Philosophy, who was, at the moment 
we have selected as the starting-point of our 
story, busily and happily engaged in looking 
over a folio of loose music, mostly sentimental 
ballads, with “sweet pretty” vignettes, with 
Miss Kate Fay, the elder of the sisters, and his 
eyes said to others, as perhaps also his lips did 
to her, the more beautiful. 

Twice had the Professor and his companion 
examined each sheet of the collection very 
deliberately, and, it is to be supposed, with a 
corresponding degree of care, talking all the 
while in alow, skilfully modulated tone, doubt¬ 
less with regard to the object sought, when 
Ellie Victor, a tricky mischief-lover, paused in 
her wanderings through the rooms and her in¬ 
nocent flirtation with a smitten senior, to ask— 
“ Can I help you, Katie ? What have yon 
lost ? or don’t you know what you are looking 
for, Mr. Martyn ?” 

“A piece of manuscript music,” returned 
Kate, a slight flush rising to her cheek, but evin¬ 
cing no other token of having heard the signifi¬ 
cant last clause of this speech. “ Mary I” she 
called to her sister, “you had it this morning. 
What have you done with it ?” 

“ What do you want ?” 

Mary glanced up smilingly ^|rQm her low seat 
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by the fire. She was about twenty years of 
age, with a sunshiny face, sweet, womanly, 
brown eyes, soft and lustrous, and a profusion 
of dark hair slightly curling away from a finely- 
shaped forehead. If Kate was handsome, her 
sister was as bewitching in her way. Just now, 
‘her lap was full of pink, white, and gilt, 

with all manner of fanciful devices upon the en¬ 
velopes and embodied in the crystallized sweets. 
These were a present bestowed by the latest 
comer, a merry rattle of a fellow, an artist from 
the nearest city. He had, as he chose to phrase 
it, “run over with the evening train, for a 
draught of domestic delight, to be imbibed in 
haste and thankfulness had flashed into the 
room, like a meteor or a rocket, about ten min¬ 
utes before, shaken hands all around with an 
air of boyish and gleeful abandon; asked 
twenty questions and paid twenty compliments 
in a score of breaths, and settled himself satis- 
fiedly, it seemed triumphantly, to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the proposed refreshment, by drawing 
up a brioche close to Mary Fay’s ottoman; throw¬ 
ing himself down upon it and pouring into her 
lap the contents of a little French basket, or 
box, which he had brought in his hand. 

“ How pretty l” exclaimed Mary, taking up 
the honhonnilre^ a gay, graceful trifle of ribbon 
and straw. “ Where did you get it, Bertie ?” 

“A fair friend of mine, late from Paris, was 
the donor. Do you see the inscription on the 
card attached to the handle—‘ Sweets to the 
sweet ?’ She sent it to me /” intensely compla¬ 
cent. “What are you all laughing at? She 
did! There was nothing ridiculous in her 
doing so that I can see, nor anything absurd in 
my transferring the gift—without her know¬ 
ledge, of course—to Miss Molly, here.” 

“ No one intimates that there is anything 
absurd or strained in the latter application of 
the motto,” answered a gentleman near. “As 
to the original address of the card—” he fin¬ 
ished the sentence by a shrug and a laugh. 

“ Never mind him !” said Mary, in reply to 
the pretended discomfiture and speechless in¬ 
dignation of her admirer. “ You and I know 
better than—what did you say, Kate ?” inter¬ 
rupting herself as her sister’s appeal reached 
her. 

“ The song you were copying this morning 
for Cornelia Blythe—Signor Rossi’s new com¬ 
position. Did you finish it ?” 

“ Nearly—so nearly that you can play it 
without difficulty. You will find it upon my 
desk, in the library.” 

Professor Martyn accompanied Miss Fay from 
the room to assist in the search, which did not 


occupy more time than might have been ex¬ 
pected, probably less than it would have done, 
had it taken place prior to Ellie Victor’s attack. 
He, it was, who retained possession of the 
manuscript when the two returned to the com¬ 
pany. As he arranged it upon the piano- 
rack with something of a flourish, another 
paper slipped from within the opened sheet 
and fluttered to the floor. Ellie Victor swooped 
down upon it like a swallow upon a fly. 

“Here is a coincidence !” she cried, in her 
high, merry tones that pealed through the par¬ 
lors like silvery bells. “ This is the identical 
document I was telling you about, Mr. Beck¬ 
man. I ’ll read it aloud. Silence—good peo¬ 
ple I please I The attention of this intelligent 
and discriminating audience is solicited to the 
following original, graphic, and slightly satiri¬ 
cal stanzas. They are, we may be permitted to 
remark, the joint production of a pair of dam¬ 
sels at present unknown to fame, but who do 
not intend to pine in unmerited obscurity 
much longer. The poem is entitled, ‘ A Christ¬ 
mas Invitation,’ and was designed as a bait to 
allure into our charmed and charming circle, a 
fair city belle—” 

“Ellie !” ejaculated Mary Fay, darting for¬ 
ward with a suddenness that sent sugar-plums, 
comfits, and candied kisses flying in all direc¬ 
tions, a carnival shower of confectionery, “ are 
you crazy ? Give that to me ! Who gave you 
permission to exhibit it ?” 

Ellie whirled away lightly as a feather dances 
on a summer breeze, holding the paper tightly 
behind her back. 

“Keep quiet, can’t you, Molly? Nobody 
would have suspected your share in the author¬ 
ship if you had not betrayed it yourself. Isn’t 
the gem mine as well as yours, and do you 
think that I will consent to have it hidden 
from sight and knowledge forever ? Stop her, 
there, some of you, or you will miss the rarest 
treat you ever had in your lives I” 

And the flushed and eager pursuer found 
herself encompassed by a barrier of outstretched 
arms and locked hands, hastily formed about 
her; in the centre of which magic ring shd 
stood, foiled and pouting, yet laughing still. 

“The poem! the poem!” was the general 
acclamation. 

There was one exception in the person of 
Walter Blythe, a young lawyer of Kingsville., 
tall and rather stately in figure, with a grave, 
intellectual countenance that had scarcely re¬ 
laxed with amusement amidst all the uproar 
going on about him. Quietly undoing two of 
the links in the living chain, he approached 
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the prisoner, and said in a suppressed voice: 

“ If you have any reason for disliking to have 
that read, I think I can prevent it.” 

‘‘Oh, it is not worth a scene!” said Mary, 
in the same subdued key. “It is vidioulous 
farrago—a pack of nonsense, that is all I I 
meant to send it to Cornelia—your cousin. 
There is no great harm in it, silly doggerel 
though it is.” 

“ Silence 1” reiterated the self-elected reader, 
stepping upon the ottoman Mary had quitted. 

“ I must preface the delivery of the ‘poem,’ as 
you are pleased to style it, by the remark that 
it is an impromptu—” 

“ Written for the occasion 1 Good 1 Go on !” 
cried the auditory, and she desisted from fur¬ 
ther preamble. 

“ ‘ Yoar Christmas will he dull, of course,’ 

I hear you say iu gentle pity— 

‘ I promise you that nought could force 
Me, at that season, from the city.’ 

Spare your regrets—hy us, I fear, 

Your kindly sighs will bo unheeded, 

’Though to our hearts your love is dear. 

And sympathy is sweet—when needed! 

But oh! what charming times we ’ll have! 

Old friends, new friends, and dear ones meeting, 
With merry hearts, and raiment brave. 

And frank, unfeigned, and joyous^greeting. 

We are a merry group of girls; 

And first I place upon the list, her 
Of placid mien and glossy curls— 

Katie—our darling elder sister.” 

There was a pleasant, affectionate murmur of 
applause, and every eye turned to where stood 
gentle Kate—a sweet lily that was fast being 
transformed into a rose, as she bowed with in¬ 
voluntary grace at the unexpected allusion to 
herself. Professor Martyn looked radiant—a 
beam of satisfaction that was well nigh quenched 
in sheepishness, or what would have been 
sheepishness in a less handsome and more bash¬ 
ful man—when his turn came. 

“ And Laura next—over whose brow 
No cloud of grief or care is glooming ; 

’Twould glad your heart to see her now, / 

Her step so light, her cheek so blooming.” 

Laura ElbertSdn—an amiable, sensible girl, 
to whom Nature’s only gift of beauty was her 
frank, agreeable expression—smiled, not dis- 
satisfiedly, at the adroitly truthful compliment. 

“ My blush comes in next!” the reader in¬ 
terrupted herself to say. “The audience.will 
please give me due credit for strict adherence 
to the text, and a lofty disregard of personal 
feelings—mock modesty, and the like.” 
“Ellie—our bright and sparkling one— 

Whose sunny face so beams with gladness, 

That e’en the pearly drops that run 
O’er it, can leave no trace of sadness.” 


“ The English prose of which is”—explained 
Mary Fay—“that when she cries, it does not 
make her eyes and face red.” 

“Thank you I” rejoined Ellie. “And now 
comes the cream of the epistle 1” 

“You know I hate the so-called beau, 

A being born but to provoke u.s. 

Who thinks, to escape the apes below, 

We’ll gladly here to monkeys yoke us ! 

Our beaux are of a different sort: 

There’s Martyn, rich in manly graces; 

Who by his whiskers is not caught. 

Won’t fall in love with handsome faces. 

And ‘ Bertie,’ with his ready wit. 

From a fount of spirits overflowing, 

Bailing at those who sullen sit. 

Nor enjoy the world while it is going.” 

The artist executed a profound salaam, lay¬ 
ing his hand upon his heart with an overstrained 
affectation of conceit and deprecation that was 
irresistibly mirth-provoking. 


“ And Morris, too, always the same 

True nobleman that Nature made him ; 

Your coz, who honor does the name, 

The highest praise that could be paid him 1” 

Mr. Morris bowed, in response to the bright 
glance dealt him by the reader, a courteous 
and grateful obeisance. Mr. Blythe had re¬ 
tained his position by Mary’s side, still dignified, 
still unsmiling; his whole appearance indicative 


of a species of contempt, if not of displeasure, 
at the frolic which the others relished. 

“I ought to feel flattered, I suppose,” he 
said aside to his neighbor, as the reading was 
resumed—four or five stanzas yet remaining 
before the conclusion of the “poem.” “I 
should render very thankful acknowledgments 
fnr iha. nnt.iee bestowed UDon SO humble an 


individual as myself, although I cini only desig¬ 
nated as your correspondent’s cousin, and the 
highest praise given me is that I am not un¬ 
worthy to bear the same name as herself. 
Some people are born to shine by reflected light 
alone.” 


The girl looked up quickly into his clouded 


face. “ You surely will not take ofience at 
such a trifle ! I can assure you that a compli¬ 
ment was intended, however awkwardly it may 
have been expressed.” 

“Undoubtedly! The writer is explicit in 
the declaration that all is said in my favor that 
could be adduced. I do not complain, nor do 
I claim for myself the possession of any one 
characteristic virtue or attraction, such as ready 
wit or exuberance of spirits, for example.” 

“ I understand. That sarcasm, at any rate, 
is unworthy of you !” And Mary walked with 
raised head and kindling eye to the other side 
of the room. 
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The doggerel rhymes were all delivered during 
this little hy-play, and Miss Victor descended 
from her rostrum, attended by the applause of 
her companions. 

•“But it was truly a joint composition!” 
Blythe heard her say in reply to an inquiry 
from some one. “That is, Molly wrote it, I, 
meanwhile, suggesting and criticizing. It does 
us credit, does it not ?” 

“Aha!” said Bertie Gwynne, meaningly. 
“ That accounts for the otherwise unpardonable 
omission of Miss Mary Fay’s name in the 
‘merry group of girls I’ ” He scribbled some¬ 
thing upon the back of a letter. “ In default 
of a more worthy mention of one who deserves 
the best that can be said of her, how will this 
do to supply the deficiency ?” 

Ellie read it with an exclamation of delight. 
“Here, dear friends, is a genuine, hona fide 
impromptu !” 

“In turn, her of the glancing eye, 

Neither of smiles nor blushes chary ; 

With trusting heart and fancies high— 

Our well-beloved, poetic Mary.” 

“ Confound the fellow’s impertinence ! ” mut¬ 
tered Walter Blythe between his teeth, turning 
away in ill-concealed disgust from the chatter¬ 
ing throng, who greeted the reading of the 
interpolated stanza with the liveliest satisfac¬ 
tion, evidencing either extreme willingness to 
be pleased, or that the subject treated of by 
the “impromptu” was popular with all. “A 
forward, presuming puppy ! What can she see 
to admire in him ? To me, he is simply un¬ 
bearable !” 

In this opinion he stood alone, if one was to 
judge from the smiles and gay sayings that 
followed Gwynne’s progress through the rooms. 

“You know he is a privileged character,” 
said Kate Fay, in mild defence of the saucy 
favorite, when Walter “wondered” to her, 
more pettishly than was consistent with polite¬ 
ness or amiability, “that she could listen pa¬ 
tiently, much less admiringly, to the flippant 
nonsense that passed current as witticisms !” 

“Privileges how earned, or by whom be¬ 
stowed?” he asked, curtly, and Kate only 
returned:— 

“Oh, nobody minds what Bertie says ! he is 
such a madcap, and, as we all know, has one 
of the best hearts in the world.” 

Clearly Mr. Walter Blythe was in an ill hu¬ 
mor, and, like the malcontent prophet of old, 
he donsidered that he had a right to be angry. 
He was not naturally or habitually an unrea¬ 
sonable man, and, in extenuation of his present 
ungenial mood, it may as well be stated, at I 


once, that he was very much in love, and had 
begun of late to conceive that he had grounds 
for jealousy. He had been betrothed to Mary 
Fay for six or seven months, and while he may 
have failed to do justice to some of her finest 
traits, he certainly esteemed himself, and was 
esteemed by many others, a most happy and 
fortunate man in having won her for his own. 
General observers declared them to be a well- 
matched couple, and those who knew them 
more intimately did not demur at this verdict, 
although some hinted sagely at his stubborn 
prejudices, easily awakened and difficult to 
overcome ; at his somewhat hasty temper and 
ultra-fastidiousness upon divers subjects, and 
others shook doubting heads over the flow of 
native gayety that rendered Mary thoughtless 
at times, and the touch of pride whicii gave 
strength and impulse to a character otherwise 
facile to docility—child-like in its trustfulness 
and simplicity. As for the betrothed maiden, 
she had often said to herself that she loved 
Walter the better for the trifling differences in 
their temperaments and tastes. She was essen¬ 
tially social in feeling and practice, and loved 
fun as dearly as did the vivacious Ellie Victor, 
who was her own best-beloved comrade and 
confidante. Nevertheless, she confessed to a 
thrill of pleasure in the consciousness that she, 
and she alone, could beguile the grave scholar 
from his books and briefs, to become a pleased 
spectator, if not an active participant, in the 
innocent amusements and hilarious converse ‘ 
of “the set,” in which she was a leader and 
prime favorite. She was secretly very proud 
of her conquest; exultation she had the wo¬ 
manly wisdom to conceal from him. 

For four months the course of their love was 
ominously smooth and clear, and neither had 
a doubt as to the continued tranquillity of its 
flow. Then came the troubler in the person of 
Mr. Herbert Gwynne, an early playfellow of 
Mary’s, and, as she laughingly owned, one 
of her girlhood’s lovers; artist, poet, and mu¬ 
sician, who, returning from a three years’ 
residence abroad, pitched his moving tent for 
a few weeks, or months, or years, as his fickle 
fancy might dictate, in the neighboring city of 

P-, and straightway fell, or, as it seemed 

to Mr. Blythe’s startled perceptions, rushed 
into, the very reprehensible habit of running 
over to Mrs. Fay’s two, three, and four times 
per week. From his first call, he was adopted 
into the family circle, for the sake of former 
days—said Mrs. Fay and her daughters—by 
virtue of consummate assurance, as Mr. Blythe 
decided inwardly. For a while Walter was able 
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to disguise, witli very tolerable success, his 
irritation at the frequent and often most un¬ 
welcome intrusions of the “ travelled monkey, ” 
as he pettishly dubbed him, upon the seasons 
hitherto consecrated to tete-d^-Ute interviews 
between the affianced pair. It was compara¬ 
tively easy to endure these vexations, while 
he believed that they were as obnoxious to 
Mary as to himself. At length, he grew impa¬ 
tient of her smiling reception of the unceremo¬ 
nious guest, when a polite show of indifference, 
or the faintest tinge of annoyance in her de¬ 
meanor would have sufficed to discourage a 
repetition of the offence. There was a point at 
which civility ceased to be expedient, and the 
beaming smile, the outstretched hand, and 
cordial word of greeting, which the young lady 
had ever in readiness for her old playmate, 
verged upon insincerity as viewed from her 
lover’s standpoint. 

One evening, after an unusually aggravating 
trial of this kind, Walter felt himself called 
upon to expostulate with his betrothed upon 
the unnecessary exhibition of gratification that 
had, beyond doubt, deluded the young painter 
into the persuasion that his coming was most 
opportune, and his society the most congenial 
that she could have enjoyed. 

Your kind heart leads you a little too far 
at times, my dearest,” he said, tenderly. “It 
is very beautiful and amiable in you to exercise 
such self-denial, but, surely, in this case ex¬ 
treme warmth of hospitality is uncalled for, and 
attended with inconvenient results.” 

“But, Walter”—was the ingenuous response, 
uttered in evident surprise and perplexity—“ I 
was not hypocritical! I was really as glad to 
see Bertie as I seemed to be. His visits always 
bring me pleasure.” 

“Indeed I Then I beg your pardon for my 
mistaken officiousness,” retorted the lover, in 
a hurt, icy tone. 

“ How have I displeased you ? Is there any 
harm in my liking to see and talk with an 
old friend ?” urged Mary, yet more puzzled. 

“ None, whatever. I do not presume to re¬ 
gulate your conduct, still less your feelings, in 
regard to this or any other matter. Only”— 
softening into the pathetic—“ I was so vain as 
to imagine that there were times when my 
companionship was preferable to that of tran¬ 
sient visitors, however entertaining they might 
chance to be.” 

“Such a supposition argues a moderate de¬ 
gree of penetration on your part, but no vanity, ” 
replied Mary, and her smile of arch affection 


banished the cloud from Walter’s brow, and 
hushed his complainings for the time. 

The calm was of short duration. The next 
evening, upon presenting himself in Mrs. Fay’s 
parlor at the early hour that generally insured 
him a brief period for uninterrupted chat with 
his lady-love before the entrance of other visi¬ 
tors, he was disagreeably surprised at finding 
the ground preoccupied. The room was lighted 
only by the fire—the ruddy, uncertain illumi¬ 
nation which they, as is the taste of most other 
courting couples, preferred to more powerful 
and steadier gleams, and in the centre of the 
dusky glow cast by the blazing coals, sat Mary 
and Bertie Grwyune I Blythe knew him at a 
glance; the well-formed head and sweeping 
beard were seen in profile, bent towards his 
companion, in an attitude strongly and unpleas¬ 
antly suggestive of confidential interchange of 
thoughts and feeling; or, as Walter’s jealous 
fancy would have it, of love-making. Grwynne 
was talking in a low, earnest tone, and two 
words reached Walter’s ear as the door opened: 
“Mr. Blythe—.” The entrance of the person 
named prevented farther speech. 

He could not be mistaken, for they were 
uttered distinctly; nor could he fail to detect 
the momentary consternation betrayed by both 
at his appearance. Mary’s voice shook per¬ 
ceptibly in wishing him “ good-evening,” and 
Mr. GWynne’s observation upon the chilly 
night was infelicitous, and rather too glibly 
enunciated, even for his rapid tongue. 

“ She will tell me all about it by and by, 
unless the fellow has been talking downright 
love to her.” Walter tried to ease the pain at 
his heart by saying, “ and I don’t believe she 
would let him go so far as that.” 

Nevertheless he watched, with uneasy curi¬ 
osity, her shaking fingers and crimson cheeks 
as she lighted the lamp, a task slowly and 
clumsily performed. He was doomed to wait 
in vain for the elucidation of the little mystery. 
Mary never afterwards referred to the matter, 
nor did he. 

This was the inconsiderable nucleus of the 
gathering mass of doubt and fearing that grad¬ 
ually overshadowed the heaven of his trust in 
her ; made his spirits variable ; his language 
oftentimes abrupt and petulant; his perceptions 
untrue, and his conclusions unjust. Without 
guessing at the real cause of this altered beha¬ 
vior, Mary could not but notice and be grieved 
by it. She surmised correctly, from many un¬ 
mistakable signs, that her lover had conceived 
a prejudice against her old friend, but that he 
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was, in point of fact, jealous of the position 
occupied by Bertie in her regard, and daily 
grew more uncertain as to his own standing in 
her affections, never occurred to her. Nor did 
she consider herself bound to avoid an innocent 
acquaintance, because, forsooth, Mr. Blythe 
happened not to admire him. She said to her- 
' self, that if Walter’s dislike were not overcome 
by the time of their marriage, her pleasant in¬ 
tercourse with Bertie must, as a matter of duty, 
cease, or at least be greatly restricted and dif¬ 
ferent in its character; until that date, she 
assumed to herself the right to select her own 
associates, and to mingle freely with her 
mother’s guests. At heart, she was a little 
sore, and not a little annoyed sometimes, at 
Walter’s coldness and brusquerie to her favor¬ 
ite. “ He might be civil to him, if only because 
he knows I like him !” she argued, in her sim¬ 
ple-hearted ignorance. 

To-night she had let a sign of this feeling 
escape her; had spoken for the first time in 
anger to her betrothed husband ; for the first 
time admitted and cherished an unkind thought 
of him. “ Will he make me despise him in the 
end ?” she said bitterly to herself, when she 
left him after her retort upon his sneer at 
Bertie. 

Walter, on his part, was amazed, wounded, 
and indignant at the unlooked-for rejoinder; 
less displeased with her, however, than with 
the cause of this, their initiatory quarrel. The 
more he pondered upon his grievances, the 
more savage was his mood towards the un¬ 
lucky rhymester. ‘ Trusting heart and fancies 
high,’ ” indeed I What right had the jackanapes 
to know anything about her feelings and fan¬ 
cies ? Was not the fact of his undertaking the 
delineation of her character an arrogation of 
liis ability and the privilege to represent her 
properly before the less fortunate many who 
liad not had his opportunities of studying her, 
this rare missal which he, Walter Blythe, would 
have had clasped closely from all touch and 
sight except his own! “ * Our well-beloved, 
poetic Mary!’ ” Blythe’s wrath waxed to its 
height as he rehearsed and dwelt upon this 
line. No other man should, with impunity, call 
his affianced wife, “well-beloved!” 

“ Have you any message for Cornelia?” he 
asked, coldly, when he prepared to leave with 
the rest at the close of the evening. “ I shall 
be in the city to-morrow, I think.” 

Mary looked troubled. Never before since 
their betrothal had he neglected to avail him¬ 
self of his prerogative to linger a few minutes, 
oftener a few hours, after the departure of other 


company, to say over the “ good nights” so 
sweet to lovers’ lips and lovers’ ears. 

“ No, thank you,” she said, trying to speak 
cheerfully—“ or nothing but my love, if you 
see her, and mention that we cannot give up 
the hope of having her with us on Christmas- 
day.” 

“ Mary ! Mary Fay !” called out Ellie Victor’s 
ringing tones. “Is your letter to Cornelia 
ready ? Mr. Gwynne is waiting for it. He 
wants to catch the twelve o’clock train, so you 
must hurry ! ’ ’ 

With the memory of a stern, reproachful 
face burning in upon brain and heart, Mary 
hastened to inclose the luckless doggerel in an 
envelope, and direct it to “Miss Cornelia 

Blythe, No. 70-Place, P-. Bij Jir. 

Gwynne,'^ 

“I could have told him that Bertie had 
asked me to allow him to be the bearer, and I 
promised that he should, before I knew that he 
was going to the city,” she thought, resentfully, 
as she put the packet with a smile no one could 
guess was forced, into her postman’s hand. 
“ But, if he chooses thus wilfully to misinter¬ 
pret my motives and to sit in judgment upon 
every action, I will not stoop to set him right!” 

Walter’s hat and overcoat were so overheaped 
by others that he was obliged to wait some 
minutes in the hall after making his adieux in 
the parlor, before the missing articles could be 
found and identified. He was still stooping 
over the commingled mass of wraps, and tug¬ 
ging at a sleeve, the lining of which seemed 
familiar, when he overheard a colloquy in the 
door-way behind him. 

“ On Wednesday, then, at the usual place !” 
said young Gwynne, softly, imploringly. “ Do 
not fail me ! You do not know how much my 
heart—” 

Walter lost the rest of the sentence, but the 
answer was audible. 

“ Never fear! have not I as much at stake 
as yourself?” 

He recognized the agitated murmur with 
wildly throbbing pulses. Careless as to whether 
they saw him or not, he seized his cloak and 
strode out, without waiting to put it on ; his 
soul a seething chaos of suspicion, incredulity, 
and grieved love. What was the clue to this 
thickening mystery ? W’hat was he to believe ? 
what to fear ? His noble nature made one 
mighty effort to assert its supremacy in his last 
waking thought, as the dawn penetrated his 
chamber after a sleepless night. “Whatever 
•else I may question, I must not doubt her 
goodness and purity, or her constancy to me !” 
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CHAPTER II. 

Another evening found Walter early at Mrs. 
Fay’s. He was expected, as lie perceived at a 
glance, upon entering the parlor. The lamp 
was turned down to a dim spark, like a drowsy 
eye indulgently winking at all tender scenes ; 
the fire was merry and busy, a hundred tongues 
of variously-tinted flames leaping and quiver¬ 
ing over the red-hot bed of anthracite ; his fa¬ 
vorite chair was drawn into its corner, and 
beside it was the cushion, whereon it was 
always Mary’s choice to sit during their heart- 
talks. Mary herself met him midway in the 
room; gave him both hands, and lifted to his 
offered caress a face so expressive of deep, 
true affection and joyous welcome, that the 
legion of doubts that had beset him all the 
day—fight and reason with them as he would— 
fled away like mists before the glad light of 
morning. 

“ You Jo care for me, then, darling I” 

“Have you ever dared to believe the con¬ 
trary?” was the retort, saucily loving; then, 
more seriously, she added: “If you are not 
secure in the possession of my love now, dear 
Walter, I am afraid that you will always re¬ 
main an incorrigible infidel.” 

Then, if ever, was the time for him to speak; 
to avow, without reserve, what had been his 
temptations, his misgivings, and tortures, but 
his courage deserted him. He could not mar 
the pure happiness of this hour by these 
details. 

For a wonder, they were left to themselves 
all the early part of the evening. A drizzling 
rain was falling, that froze by the time it 
touched the earth, and other visitors kept 
away. Mrs. Fay was slightly indisposed, and 
had already retired to her chamber, and Kate’s 
sympathetic heart warned her not to appear 
down stairs. They talked long, freely,, and 
earnestly—the two who hoped, at no distant 
day, to share one united and indivisible life; 
talked with a fulness of confidence, an out- 
gushing of feeling in word, look, and action, 
that neither had ever displayed before. Bertie 
GWynne’s name was not once mentioned. This 
might have been an accidental omission on 
Mary’s part; with Walter it was, in the outset, 
a studied avoidance of an offensi\re topic, a 
dread of touching the sore spot; afterwards, he 
forgot the very existence of his audacious rival. 

Eleven o’clock struck as Blythe arose to de¬ 
part. 

“ I had almost forgotten that I have papers 
to prepare which must go to the city to-mor¬ 


row,” he said. “Work, for which I shall not 
have time in the morning.” 

Was it imagination, or did she start slightly 
as he said this ? He could not determine, al¬ 
though his arm enclasped her. 

“ Did you not go to-day, as you intended ?” 

“No, I was unavoidably detained in my 
office.” 

Then ensued a silence of some length, and an 
awkward constraint that was not many removes 
from coldness. Whatever was its cause, neither 
appeared disposed to recognize its existence, 
but Walter remarked the assumed carelessness 
with which Mary ended it by asking— 

“What train will you probably take ?” 

“The 8.20, I think; but my mind is not 
quite made up as to that. I must be early in 
town.” 

Another pause, and he put a question in his 
turn. 

“Why do you inquire? Have you any 
thought of going yourself?” 

“ I ! Why, you know I went over twice last 
week, and I am too busy to run about much 
more before Christmas. To-morrow is Wednes¬ 
day, remember, and Friday,will be the 25th.” 

Instinctively, Walter’s arm fell away from 
her waist. He did not need to be reminded 
that the morrow was Wednesday. He had 
striven for twenty-four hours to forget that she 
had an appointment with Bertie Gwynne on 
that day. He believed now—and the thought 
gave him exquisite pain—that she was going 
to the city to keep this engagement, and that 
she was chagrined at finding that he would also 
be there. If Mary remarked his change of 
position, she did not attribute it to any altered 
feeling, for her next words were full of hope. 

“ I never before anticipated so delightful a 
Christmas. I was not happy last year. Do 
you recollect that we disagreed seriously about 
some trifling matter on Christmas eve ?” 

“Yes.” He was looking moodily into the 
fire, and spoke abstractedly. 

“ And how we met at Mrs. Victor’s, Christ¬ 
mas night, and behaved like a couple of foolish 
children, affecting not to be aware of one an¬ 
other’s presence, except when we met face to 
face ? You were all devotion to Laura Elbert- 
son—only devoted swains do not usually look 
so savage and gloomy as you did, while trying 
to be agreeable; and I pretended, I dare say, 
with like success, to be interested and charmed 
by Will Beekman’s syllabub chat. But my 
heart was aching all the while for one kind 
look or word from you. Oh dear, what hard 
work gayety was that night! And I had ua 
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right to ask or offer an explanation, for you 
had not then told me the ptetty story you re¬ 
hearsed in my willing ears some months later. 
I wonder if we shall everbehave so ridiculously 
again I” She laughed lightly in saying this, 
and clasping her hands over his arm, as she 
leaned upon it, gazed up in his face with a cer¬ 
tain wistful tenderness. 

“ I hope we shall never again have cause to 
do so,” was the quiet reply. 

“There was no cause then, except in our 
disordered fancies. After all, clouds and storms 
have their mission, no less than sunshine. I 
never knew, until we had that apparently un¬ 
fortunate misunderstanding, how much I prized 
your society—what I then chose to call your 
friendship.” 

None but an obstinate, or thoroughly soured 
nature could have resisted this strain of artless 
reminiscence. Blythe was not proof against 
the sweet fascination of language and look. 
With a sudden, passionate impulse, he drew 
her to his bosom, and pressed his lips again 
and again to hers. 

“ My precious one ! I wish you could never 
forget the lesson thus learned I It is the only 
thing in which I excel you, dearest—in the 
strength and fervor of my love !” 

“You have no right to say that, Walter I 
Y’ou should tru^t me”—. 

Here the door-bell rang with a startling peal, 
and they had barely time to withdraw to a 
respectful and decorous distance apart from 
each other, when Ellie Victor flashed into the 
room in all the glory of a full toilette. 

“ I stopped the carriage, as we were driving 
home, Molly dear, seeing the light in here. 
We have had a stupid evening at Mrs. Hoyt’s ; 
you may thank your stars that you stayed at 
honae ! and I thought it wise to leave early, 
that I might be fresh for our expedition. Oh, 
Mr. Blythe I I declare I did not see that it was 
you until this- instant—coming, as I did, from 
the darkness into a lighted room ! I called, as 
I was about to say, Mary, to ask if you had any 
orders for town. I am going over in the morn¬ 
ing, at a barbarously early hour. Think of it, 
Mr. Blythe, in the 8.20 train ! Why, I am 
seldom up at that time on other days !” 

“Mr. Blythe will be a fellow-passenger,” said 
Mary. “You see that others can be as indus¬ 
trious as yourself.” 

“ You don’t say so !” 

Why should the lively sprite look suddenly 
nou-plussed, and cast a quick, questioning 
glance at her friend ? Was this fancy, also ? 

“I make no rash promises as to niv move¬ 


ments, should this dull weather continue,” she 
said, recovering herself. “ Ten to one I shall 
oversleep^myself, after all. I must not keep 
the horses and my gallant escort out there in 
the cold. Mary, my love, take pencil and 
paper and write down for me the address— 
name and all—of that French woman who does 
up laces and muslins in such heavenly style. 
I can’t trust my memory with such things.” 

The address was a long one, and taxed the 
memory of the writer, for she paused twice or 
thrice, reflectively, before it was completed. 
Walter, by the purest accident, caught sight 
of the slip of paper as it was transferred to 
Ellie. There w#re four closely-written lines 
upon it. 

“All right 1 I shall not lose it!” Ellie 
tucked it into her belt. “ Grood-night, dearie 1 
Good-night, Mr. Blythe I If you don’t see me 
in the morning, you may Conclude that the 
soporific draughts of small talk with which I 
have been plied this evening have proved too 
much for my resolution of early rising 1” And 
she skipped out. 

Mr. Blythe made it his business to walk 
twice through the train on the following morn¬ 
ing, which, by the by, was clear and frosty, 
and ascertained, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that Miss Victor was not one of his 
travelling companions. He could hardly have 
told why he was dissatisfied at the result of his 
search, or why he associated her non-appearance 

with Mary’s secret errand to P-. Acute 

lawyer as he was, he had an uncomfortable im¬ 
pression that he was being outwitted by some 
one—he was not exactly certain whom ; did 
not credit the theory of the effect of the drowsy 
draughts upon Miss Elbe’s senses. He felt 
half assured, indeed, that she was quite too 
wide awake for him. 

Business claimed his exclusive attention after 
he reached the city; banished from his mind 
all thought of personal vexations or wrongs. 
It was past two o’clock when he parted from 
his client, and took his way down the fashion¬ 
able thoroughfare of the place in quest of a 
luncheon that might atone, in some measure, 
for his hurried breakfast. He was in a sunny 
mood, and regaled himself, as he strolled along, 
by the pleasing reflection that he had performed 
an arduous and delicate piece of business in a 
masterly manner, and gained, besides the praise 
of his employer, a handsome fee by the trans¬ 
action. Supplied with this flavorous sauce for 
a dinner, he reached a restaurant, and walked 
in. The plate-glass windo'^ie of the establish¬ 
ment were crowded with Christmas emblems 
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and every imaginable dainty befitting that 
season. The central ornament was a pyramid 
of hot-house fruit, and Blythe stopped just in¬ 
side the entrance to inspect it. Standing thus, 
his attention was diverted to a carriage stop¬ 
ping before the next bailding — an eminent 
jeweller’s. A gentleman sprang from it to tlie 
pavement, shut the door behind him, looked 
intently up, down, and across the street, into 
the store itself, then unclosed the vehicle, and 
assisted two veiled ladies to descend. 

The cavalier was Bertie Grwynne; his com¬ 
panions, in spite of the concealment of their 
features and their unremarkable attire, were 
as easily recognizable by the looker-on. Mary 
Fay and Ellie Victor ! 

A muttered exclamation burst from Walter’s 
lips. Yet, why should he be surprised? Had 
he not heard the appointment for Wednesday ? 
Was it not plain as daylight that Ellie’s unsea¬ 
sonable visit of the preceding evening referred 
to this very scheme, whatever it was, and that 
Mary’s pencilled note designated the later train 
by which they were to leave Kingsville, in order 
to avoid an inopportune meeting with him¬ 
self? 

“Tricked! duped! why not betrayed and 
forsaken as well?” was his comment, as he 
threw himself into a seat beside a table, a po¬ 
sition commanding a view of the carriage. “ It 
is high time that I examined into the meaning 
of this wretched plotting ! Why am I selected 
as its victim ?” 

He was in no condition to consider the matter 
dispassionately ; to arrive at any rational solu¬ 
tion of the enigma; yet a less prejudiced, or 
less hasty man would, even if moved to an 
equal degree of anger, have suspended judg¬ 
ment until a further investigation of the case 
had proved the existence of evil in the mys¬ 
tery. There was nothing ignoble in Walter 
Blythe’s character ; still, he was hardly capable 
of exercising a lofty candor of opinion, or a 
generous charity, where his personal dignity 
was wounded, his private feelings outraged. 
He had grown to dislike young Grwynne ; there¬ 
fore, his complicity in these underhand deal¬ 
ings was peculiarly distasteful. He was almost 
convinced that Mary regarded the artist with 
undue favor ; ergo, their partnership in a plan 
for circumventing himself, and securing each 
other’s company, must mean mischief, and 
mischief only. One thing was sure—and to 
this he reverted again and yet again, in his 
angry musings—whatever design was in pro¬ 
cess of incubation, his betrothed had trifled 
with him unwarrantably; deceived him grossly 
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and deliberately ; equivocated unpardonably ! 
Moreover, was she not running directly counter 
to his known wishes in keeping up this clan¬ 
destine intercourse with a man whom he could 
not abide ? Did not this persistency of com¬ 
munication and association with him, carried 
on in partial secrecy, through fear, doubtless, 
of her lover’s strictures, argue an infatuated 
fondness for the conceited puppy, an uncon¬ 
querable relish for his society ? And Ellie Vic¬ 
tor—the pert minx! He ground his teeth at 
thought of her malicious enjoyment in the 
manoeuvres for thwarting and outgeneralling 
him. She was just the girl to delight in the 
office of confidante in any intrigue, the more 
complicated the better. 

There were few more discontented and un¬ 
happy men in the length and breadth of that 
goodly city on that twenty-third of December, 
than was the promising young lawyer, who sat 
gnawing his lip and pulling savagely at his 
whiskers while with knit brows he affected to 
read the bill of fare presented by an obsequious 
waiter. Choosing sundry comestibles at ran¬ 
dom, to rid himself of the man’s presence, he 
dismissed him with the order and resumed his 
watch of the carriage in front of the jeweller’s. 
He had to wait a long time—so long that his 
oysters were stone cold when he finally recol¬ 
lected that he ought to make a feint of swal¬ 
lowing them. At last, when impatience was 
almost desperation, and his indignant brood- 
ings were hardening into resolves as indignant, 
he saw Gwynne emerge from the store, and 
after going through the same ceremony of in¬ 
specting the streets, as had attended his arrival, 
he beckoned to his fair charges, and they joined 
him. He assisted them into the carriage, and 
as he did so, Mary’s veil was blown or brushed 
aside, revealing a countenance, animated and 
happy, smiling upon her escort. Bertie placed' 
himself upon the front seat, opposite her, look¬ 
ing supremely contented—the picture of de¬ 
light, in fact, and the coachman drove on. 

Well ? 

He had seen all that was to be gathered’ for 
the present; an “all” that may seem trivial 
and unimportant to the sensible, impartial 
reader, but which meant much, and weighed 
heavily with a proud, suffering, implacable 
man. Blythe looked and felt more like a judge 
prepared to try and, if need there was, to sen¬ 
tence a criminal, than a grieved lover, as he 
paid for the dinner he had not eaten and turned 
his back upon the restaurant. 

He did not return until late that night, and 
it was eight o'clock on.Christmas eve when he- 
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presented himself at Mrs. Fay’s door. In the 
parlors all was light, and mirth, and hustle. A 
tall tree stood in the arch between the rooms, 
and a bevy of girls were fluttering about it, 
like humming-birds, busy with streamers, gilt 
balls, and colored candles. He caught but a 
glimpse of the lively tableau, through the half 
open door, as he passed on to the library where 
visitors were to be received on this evening. 
Here he was left in solitude for several minutes, 
a circumstance he would not have cared for at 
another time, but which now aggravated the 
sense of injury under which he labored. Mary 
came in, by and by, smiling and rosy with ex¬ 
ercise and pleasure. 

“ Excuse my tardiness!” she began, too 
excited to note her suitor’s lowering brow, 
“ but we are all busy with the Christmas tree. 
We had to get it ready to-night, in order to 
judge of the efiect by lamp-light, and so much 
of the design was mine that the girls would not 
let me leave them until I had instructed them 
how to carry on the work. I wish I could give 
you a peep at it, but gentlemen visitors are 
rigorously excluded for the present.” 

At this juncture the door unclosed, and Mr. 
Gwynne appeared, his hands full of streamers. 

‘‘ I beg pardon!” He halted in undissembled 
embarrassment. I did not know that you 
were here, Mr. Blythe. I came to ask you, 
Mary, if you knew where the red candles were 
put. We cannot And them, high or low.” 

Mary colored brightly, as was natural, at his 
entrance, inasmuch as she was standing by 
Walter’s chair, her hand upon his shoulder, 
and Bertie must see that he had interrupted a 
love-scene. Walter was not blind to their mu¬ 
tual confusion, nor backward in drawing his 
own inference from it. Having obtained the 
desired information, the intruder retired, with¬ 
out loss of time, inwardly execrating his luck 
for having forced upon him this awkward en¬ 
counter. Mary drew a footstool to Walter’s 
side and sat down, leaning lightly against his 
knee. 

“I thought gentlemen visitors were rigor¬ 
ously excluded,” he said, with a sardonic 
smile. 

was about to add that Bertie was an ex¬ 
ception,” said Mary, innocently. “He met 
Ellie in the city, and volunteered his services 
for this evening. Having passed a winter in 
Germany, to which climate Christmas trees are 
indigenous, he .is supposed to be more au fait 
to them than are we, to whom they are only 
known as exotics.” 

“Met Ellie in the city I” Further equivoca¬ 


tion I Why not own that she had herself been 
one of the party ? 

“ Mr. Gwynne is a fortunate individual,” he 
remarked, sneeringly. “It seems only neces¬ 
sary for him to volunteer to act in any capacity, 
and he is accepted.” 

“He is popular, and is always willing to 
serve those whom he loves,” rejoined Mary, 
Arm in her friend’s defence. 

“Willingness which those who are so un- 
happy as not to belong to that class are apt to 
construe into meddling—disagreeable officious¬ 
ness I” Walter pursued, losing control of his 
temper with each instant. 

“The best of us are liable to be misunder¬ 
stood,” was Mary’s answer, the rising glow 
upon her cheek contradicted by the calm dig¬ 
nity of her manner. “ We had better not talk 
of Bertie, Walter, until you know and like him 
better. I am persuaded that you will, some 
day.” 

“You are over-sanguine as to an event which 
I am far from considering desirable ; but let 
that pass for the present. It would be folly 
for me to attempt to disguise from you, Mary, 
the truth that my faith in you is no longer so 
Arm as it once was ; that the occurrences of the 
last few weeks have done much towards chang¬ 
ing my opinion of your character.” He plunged 
into the midst of the subject with savage ab¬ 
ruptness, exasperated by the conversation that 
preceded it. “I believed you ingenuous, up¬ 
right in thought and action, and faithful in 
your professed attachment for myself. I have 
been irresistibly driven to doubt all these 
things.” 

“ By what circumstances, may I ask ?” 

Mary had turned very pale, and her clear 
tone was less steady than she would have had 
it, but there was a dangerous spark in her eye. 

To his astonishment, Blythe’s proofs were 
not directly producible. He thought he had 
them at his Angers’ ends; but, “irresistibly 
driven” though he was, when he turned to 
summon the impelling forces, he found but 
trifles light as air. Mary’s simple directness 
had put them all to flight. He could not, with¬ 
out a sacriflce, and an ignominious one, of his 
manliness, retail to her the petty occurrences 
that had been seized upon by his jealous imagi¬ 
nation as evidence against her. A word here ; 
a look there ; now a whisper, accidentally over¬ 
heard ; then the unseen pencilliugs, which he 
chose to guess were treasonable to him; the 
recital would debase him in his own eyes and 
in hers. Yet the impression made by the ag¬ 
gregate of these was not removed; indeed, it 
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appeared to grow more powerful under tlie irri¬ 
tation he experienced at this unforeseen balk in 
his proceedings. But one thing remained to 
him of sufficient importance to be handled with 
effect, and he hastily dragged this forward, 
leaving the rest to follow as they would. 

“ Why could you not tell me that you meant 
to go to the city, yesterday?” he demanded, 
more roughly than he was aware of. “ Why, 
when I inquired if this were your intention, 
did you virtually deny that you had any such 
step in view ? Why change your hour for start¬ 
ing, upon learning that I designed taking the 
same train ? Why signify this alteration in 
your plans to your accomplice. Miss Victor, 
under the pretence of writing the address of a 
laundress? What was the meaning of your 
secret appointment with your favored swain, 
Mr. Gwynne—an engagement which I heard 
him entreat you not to forget, and which you 
acknowledged was as momentous to yourself as 
to him ? Why did you dread to walk the 
streets unveiled, yesterday, as is your custom, 
unless because of the consciousness that your 
conduct was blamable, and that your compan¬ 
ions would be objectionable to some person? 
Was that one, myself—your betrothed hus¬ 
band?” 

And having reached this climax in his exam¬ 
ination of the prisoner at the bar, he paused 
for a reply with magisterial sternness. 

‘‘ I am willing to believe that you do not in¬ 
sult me wantonly,” said Mary, rising and 
speaking proudly. “But, if you desire an 
answer to any or all of your questions, your 
requisition must be made in a different tone 
and spirit. I deny the right of any one—much 
less a gentleman—to interrogate me in the strain 
you have seen fit to employ. It is unkind and 
rude. I could not respect myself, if I submitted 
to it. Tell me what you wish to know, what 
you believe to have been my sin, and I will 
reply.” 

If Walter’s self-command were in peril before, 
it was wrecked now. 

“An ingenious subterfuge !” he said, scorn¬ 
fully. “ For Heaven’s sake, let us make an 
end of clever evasions and double-dealing I 
They are foreign to my taste, congenial as they 
may be to yours. I have asked plain questions, 
and none that I did not conceive I had a per¬ 
fect right to put to you—none that you need 
hesitate to answer, if your conscience is clear 
of the knowledge that you have practised de¬ 
ception upon me, if you are guiltless of premedi¬ 
tated perfidy.” 

“Premeditated perfidy!” repeated Mary, 


meeting his accusing eye with a lofty disdain. 
“ Dare you suspect me of that, Walter Blythe ? 
Do you really mean that you doubt my fidelity 
to you ? Do you accuse me oiperjury ?” 

“How can I do otherwise?”—and, his evil 
genius urging him on, he added, insanely— 
“she who can be false in one respect, will be 
in another. The woman who can connive with 
others to deceive her lover, deliberately and 
utterly, even in so trivial a matter as the least 
of the instances I have enumerated, will not 
shrink from sacrificing her plighted troth, if 
the temptation offers.” 

“ There 1 you have said enough I If such is 
your judgment of my character and conduct; 
such the suspicions you have let outweigh my 
solemn vows of affection and constancy, we are 
better apart. Our union would only insure 
the lifelong misery of both. I thought you 
knew me better, that you would believe me in¬ 
capable of such sins as those you charge me 
with. I see now that you would never have 
understood me. We have made a great mis¬ 
take—both of us—one that is best remedied by 
forgetfulness.” 

Before he could reply—before he fully di¬ 
vined her meaning, so misled was he by her 
seeming calmness, her unimpassioned tone 
and tearless eye, she had dropped her betrothal 
ring in.his hand and was gone. 

She went straight back to the parlor ; replied 
with a smile and pleasant word to Katie’s whis¬ 
pered exclamation of surprise at her speedy re¬ 
turn, and Ellie’s scoldings for having absented 
herself so long ; picked up an unfinished wreath 
from the carpet, and, too sick and tremulous 
to stand, sank upon the ottoman in the corner 
while she went on with her task. Bertie 
Gwynne came over to her, directly, with ever¬ 
green branches and cord ; knelt before her, and 
took up the other end of the garland. He 
worked silently and gravely, a novelty for him, 
but his quick sight detected her changing color, 
and the hard, bright look in her eye ; he heard 
her irregular breathing ; felt the shudder that 
shook the wreath as the front door clanged to 
after the retiring visitor, and, as her fingers 
moved among the stiff twigs, he saw that the 
pledge ring was missing. 

Walter, in shutting the door behind him, 
glanced unconsciously in at the lighted parlor 
windows. The shutters were fast, but the 
movable slats of one were turned at such an 
angle that he could see plainly the interior, the 
little crowd of busy workers, and, withdrawn 
some distance from them, Mary, apparently as 
happy as the merriest there, with Bertie 
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CHAPTER III. 

Little by little the truth with regard to the 
present relation of the two who were lately be¬ 
trothed, leaked out, as the lapse of weeks 
found Mr. Blythe still an absentee from the 
house where he had formerly enjoyed such dis¬ 
tinguished privileges. As to the causes of the 
estrangement, tongues were busy and opinions 
were various. Mary’s mother and sister only 
knew that there had been a quarrel; that 
Walter had made demands which Mary deemed 
unreasonable, and that upon this issue they 
had parted. No one else was informed of even 
that much. Bertie Gwynne may have had 
his conjectures; Elbe Victor assuredly had 
hers, but neither dared approach the subject 
with Mary. If she suffered, she made no moan 
in mortal hearing, asked no help from human 
sympathy. The world saw in her the same 
cheerful readiness to contribute her share 
towards the general entertainment of her ac¬ 
quaintances ; missed no gleeful cadence in her 
laugh or speech. Her friends recognized the 
purifying effect of sorrow only in her increased 
thoughtfulness for others’ weal, her deeper 
pity and tenderness for others’ sorrows. 

Walter Blythe had never been eminent for 
his social qualities, but since the dissolution of 
his engagement, they were in danger of falling 
into total disuse. Too proud to betray his 
hurt by immediate seclusion from the scenes 
that had become irksome to him, he yet gradu¬ 
ally allowed the claims of business to encroach 
upon the time he had once given to society. 
He worked diligently and successfully in his 
profession, and with added cares and honors 
came graver looks and more rigid lines in fea¬ 
tures and brow. All respected, some feared, few 
loved the lonely ascetic, who never complained 
of isolation, and had not an intimate friend upon 
the broad earth. 

Some such bitter confession as this, he was 
making to himself upon what was now a dreary 
anniversary with him—Christmas Eve—two 
years after his parting with Mary Fay. The 
early tea of his bachelor boarding-house was 
over, and he had returned to his office; shut 
out the view of the illuminated street ; the 
happy, important-looking faces that thronged 
it, with the sounds of merriment and congratu¬ 
lation that ai’ose, in an inspiriting hum, upon 
the night, and set himself down to work upon a 
dry and tedious law-case. What was Christ¬ 


mas to him, more than any other winter night ? 
Anniversaries and holidays were humbugs, 
frivolities fit for babies only ! . 

“ I have never before anticipated so delight¬ 
ful a Christmas!” 

How well he recollected her cheery accent! 
her look of lively pleasure ! how vividly came 
back to him the picture of that girlish figure, 
her attitude of confiding fondness as her head 
drooped against his arm ; the very touch of her 
hand upon his—even the fragrance of the tea- 
rose in her hair ! What spell was there in this 
season to invoke this apparition—to force him 
to face it while he struggled vainly against the 
tide of memories flowing in upop his soul ? 

“ I wonder if we shall ever behave so ridicu¬ 
lously again !” 

He had not forgotten a word that she said on 
the last happy evening he had ever known. 
How happily she laughed in saying it! how 
frankly and fearlessly she gazed into his eyes! 
Had he behaved ridiculously ? Was he not 
rather doing this now in questioning the wis¬ 
dom of a step so often reviewed—so often pro¬ 
nounced wise and necessary ! 

“ Pooh! it is late in the day to talk of that! ” 
His lip curled and his hand moved toward his 
pen. 

“ After all, clouds and showers have their 
mission no less than sunshine !” 

Still that phantom on the hearthstone—still 
that voice of remembered music, plaintive now, 
borne as it was from the never-to-return Long 
Ago! 

Perhaps so !” he said, this time aloud and 
desperately, “and so has the tornado, but its 
mission is death, not mercy I” 

His head dropped upon his breast; deeper 
gloom overspread his features. He was looking 
back upon the ruins of his heart’s temple, the 
darkening, and storm, and destruction that had 
overtaken him in life’s fresh morning. 

You have no right to say that, Walter I 
You should trust me”—. 

The sweet, persuasive accents seemed actu¬ 
ally ringing in his ears. How different would 
have been their relative positions, how altered 
his present surroundings on this evening, if he 
had continued firm in that trust—if she had 
proved worthy of its continuance ! 

He absolutely groaned aloud. The sound 
aroused him to a sense of his own weakness. 

“Fool!” he muttered, angrily. “Dreaming, 
droning idiot! no more of this ! What folly to 
regret the loss of one whose unworthiness was 
so plainly proved—of whose infidelity there 
remained not the shadow of a doubt 1” 
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His hand sought the pen again—now, with a 
resolute grasp. It encountered the smooth, 
satiny surface of an envelope across which the 
pen had fallen—a sealed packet, which had 
been left there during his absence at tea-time. 

How heavy it is ! an invitation to some 
Christmas fooleries, I suppose I” he said, open¬ 
ing it. 

There dropped out two cards, tied together 
with white ribbon, and a third, single and 
larger. “ Mrs. Victor. At Home, Monday, 
January 2d, 8 o’clock P. M.” One of the 
be-ribboned bits of pasteboard bore the name 
of Eleanor Victor the other, Herbert A. 

G Wynne.” 

Walter leaped from his chair in the excess of 
his astonishment. 

“Impossible!” then he sat gazing at the 
two names in blank incredulity. 

Into this stupor presently crept a faint, but 
delicious sense of relief. Mary could never be 
his, but she was not to marry Bertie Gwynne ! 
He had not known until now how he lived in 
perpetual dread of this event, how useless had 
been his attempts to school himself to the con¬ 
templation of it as a not remote certainty. After 
turning the cards over and over, and re-reading 
the title upon each, for perhaps five minutes, 
he espied a folded paper upon his knee, which 
he had drawn with them from their envelope. 

Mr. Blythe will oblige me by calling here for 
half an hour this evening. I have something 
of interest to communicate to him. 

Eleanor Victor. 

Saturdayj Dec. 

At almost any other time he might have 
hesitated to obey this peremptory summons ; 
would assuredly have sneered at its tone of 
quiet authority, wondering “if that rattlepate 
flirt imagined that he had nothing better to do 
than to dance attendance upon her whims 1” 
Now he looked at his watch, saw that it was 
already eight o’clock, huddled his papers into 
a heap, extinguished the lamp and went forth 
into the brilliant outer scene. Miss Victor was 
at home and alone in a private parlor. She 
received him with a grave cordiality, such as 
he had never observed in her before. 

“ It has been a long time since we last met, 
Mr. Blythe,” she said, inviting him to a seat. 

He murmured something, not very audibly, 
about “the pressure of business.” 

“A long time,” pursued Ellie, reflectively, 
“ and to both of us have come some changes in 
that period.” 

Walter regained his self-possession. 

Permit me to offer my congratulations upon 
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the very happy change to which you are now 
looking forward; I was ignorant that such an 
event was in prospect until to-night.” 

“Thank you!” responded the belle, com¬ 
posedly. “ I fancied that you knew nothing 
of it. It is an attachment of long standing—an 
engagement formed more than two years ago, 
although not publicly acknowledged until with¬ 
in a few months.” 

“ Is that really so ?” Walter faced her 
quickly. “ I thought—I believed—I was led 
to imagine”— 

“That Bertie was attached to Mary Fay?” 
finished Ellie, coolly. “This misapprehension 
was the cause of your separation. Am I right?” 

“Your informant was, without doubt, ac¬ 
quainted with the facts of that unhappy affair, ” 
returned he, haughtily. “ You need no con¬ 
firmation from me. Miss Victor.” 

“ I beg your pardon 1 If you allude to Mary 
Fay, I can only declare that she has never ut¬ 
tered a syllable to me with regard to the mat¬ 
ter. I have been led to the conclusion I have 
stated to you by a variety of circumstances— 
chiefly by my woman’s wit. ” She smiled here 
—the old gleam of irrepressible playfulness. 
“ But if you will give me your attention for 
a few minutes, I have a little Christmas tale to 
relate which may interest you. Two years ago— 
early in December, my friend, Mary Fay, made 
application through me to .Mr. Gywnne to 
paint her miniature, he having acquired some 
celebrity in that branch of his profession. 
This picture was designed as a surprise-gift to 
you on Christmas-day.” 

“ Miss Victor 1” 

“Listen until you hear all! No one knew 
of the plan excepting ourselves, her mother 
and sister, and we were all bound to secrecy. 
In order to give Mr. Gwynne frequent, sittings 
at his studio, we were continually contriving 
visits to the city. I always accompanied Mary. 
Our final excursion was upon the twenty-third, 
when we went together to the jeweller’s to 
select the gold frame for the miniature and to 
get a chain woven of her hair which she had 
ordered to accompany it. We knew that you 
were going to the city that day, and were in 
mortal terror of meeting you at this the elev¬ 
enth hour. I never saw Mary so intent upon 
any other project as upon this. She was so 
joyous—so elate, when we were coming back 
that night—poor child 1 ’ ’ 

Walter’s face was turned away, but she saw 
his hand steal up to his forehead, as if he 
would have smote it. 

“It so chanced that I learned, a week later. 
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that you dined that day in the restaurant next 
door to our jeweller’s. A friend of mine saw 
you there at the very hour we had chosen for 
our errand. I should never have thought of 
this circumstance again, but for a remark made 
to me yesterday by Kate Martyn. She called 
here on her way home from her mother’s, 
where she had passed the day. She said that 
Mary was not well, and quite out of spirits ; that 
she had said to her sister, more unguardedly 
than she is apt to speak now-a-days, that it 
was a painful anniversary with her; that she 
had once, on this day of the month, made her¬ 
self very unhappy while prosecuting what she 
thought was a harmless scheme for another’s 
pleasure. And then Kate further opened my 
eyes by asking me if I had never noticed how 
jealous you used to be of Bertie—Mr. Gwynne. 
So, Mr. Blythe, I collected these hints into a 
theory, which was, that Mr. Gwynne and I had 
been innocently the instruments of bringing 
sorrow to the heart of our dearest friend. It 
may seem like a betrayal of confidence on my 
part to tell you all this, but I could not feel 
content to enter upon a new, and—and—what 
I hope will be a happy life, without making an 
eflfort to repair the mischief. If I liave erred 
in judgment, I hope you will appreciate my 
motive.” 

Before she had finished this sentence, Walter 
was upon his feet. 

“Mrs. Gwynne—Miss Victor, I would say— 
you are an angel, and I am a fool—a besotted, 
miserable wretch ! Heaven bless you ! Good¬ 
night !” 

While she was still rubbing the little hand, 
upon which his parting grip had left four red 
streaks, he stood at Mrs. Fay’s door. It was 
opened by a servant, to whom he was a 
stranger. 

“Yes—Miss Fay was at home. Would the 
gentleman step into the library, where she was 
sitting ?” 

Mary arose with gentle ladylike grace to 
receive the visitor. Every vestige of color for¬ 
sook her face at seeing who it was. Walter ad¬ 
vanced, with bowed head and averted eyes. 

“ Mary ! I am not worthy of your love, but 
canyon forgive me?” The prodigal’s prayer 
was not uttered with more profound self-abase¬ 
ment, more lowly reverence. 

Twelve o’clock rang out in solemn sweetness 
fi’om a neighboring belfry before they parted. 
They ceased speaking to count the strokes, 
then Mary’s uplifted eyes glittered with happy 
tears, and Walter’s were full of moved tender¬ 
ness in looking down into them. 


“Peace and good-will, once more, darling! 
May it be forever I” 

“ Amen !” she echoed fervently. An instant 
later, smiles chased away the tears. “Wait 
here a moment!” and she flitted away. 

Soon returning, she brought a small velvet 
case and laid it in his hand. “ It has never 
been opened since that terrible night. Will 
you prize it the less because it caused us 
grief ?” 

Within was the long delayed Christmas-gift, 
the frame of chased gold-surmounting and pro¬ 
tecting a just and beautiful picture of herself, 
and attached to it was the chain of dark, silky 
hair. 

“I do not deserve it!” Walter tried to say, 
but there came instead only a great sob, as he 
caught both portrait and original to his heart. 


THE SEASONS OF THE HEART. 

BY FURBUSn FLINT. 

Ah, how the changeful seasons of our lives 
Mock at the beauteous contrasts of the year! 

Chilling with frost the Summer’s joyful prime, 

Or wreathing Winter’s snowy head with flowers. 

I saw a maiden, fair, and lithe, and young, 

With braided hair of dark and silken gloss, 

Pressing her rosy face against the pane ; 

The snow was falling on the leafless earth 
And whitening all the landscape—and her eyes, 
Beneath the shadow of their half-dropt lids. 

Followed the floating mazes of the storm ; 

And from her lips, with warm and fragrant breath 
There came a carol, merry as a bird’s, 

Born in the summer of her careless heart. 

I saw a man with silver-threaded hair 
Sit down upon a flowery bank of Spring, 

When nature all was musical and sigh— 

“ Ah, woe is me ! I may not live again 
The days misspent and blighted ; had I died 
While yet the dew was on my morning path, 

It w'ould have been a terrible thing to feel 

That Spring would plant fresh violets on my grave, 

And Summer shadow them with dancing boughs. 

And Autumn scatter'there his dying leaves. 

And Winter cover all with pearly frost. 

And I be mouldering motionless and low; 

But I have loved, and learned that love can die— 

Have toiled for wealth, and found it brought not peace— 
Have sought for fame, and known that fame is air; 

And now, the flowery Spring, the Summer’s glow, 

And Autumn, with his many-colored guise, 

Are but one solemn season of decay, 

Merged in the dreary winter of my soul I 


There is no condition so low but may have 
hopes ; nor any so high that it is out of the 
reach of fears. 











BEOTHEE EICHAED. 


BY GRACE GARDNER. 

(Concluded from page 459.) 


A FEW days passed. Meantime Annie exerted 
herself zealously, and one morning she broke 
into the cottage rather earlier and more ab¬ 
ruptly than usual. They were at breakfast. 
She could not help noticing the table. The 
fare was frugal, but there was something in 
the arrangement, the snowy cloth, the antique 
china, the old-fashioned silver given to Marga¬ 
ret by her grandmother, that gave Annie a 
strange desire to accept their cordial invitation 
to join them, although she had already break¬ 
fasted. She thought she had never tasted 
chocolate so good as that in the small, ancient 
cup. Perhaps it was because she had so niuch 
happiness to impart that made her think so. 
She could not long withhold this good news. 

‘‘I hope I shall be able to take lessons in 
painting, after all, dear Miss Rivers. The 
Academy Committee have a lady in view to 
whom they will offer the vacant situation this 
afternoon, and besides, there is a class of eight 
girls besides myself who wish to take lessons. 
Do you believe she will be willing to accept ? 
Dear Miss Rivers, it is yourself!” 

A beautiful color stole into Margaret’s cheek, 
pale from too great confinement and want of 
exercise. She leaned over and kissed Annie’s 
fair, round cheek, which glowed with pleasure, 
for it was Margaret’s first kiss. Margaret with 
wealth and position, had not lost a certain 
charm of manner which both impressed and 
flattered, and when she condescended to exert 
herself it was not possible to help being pleased. 

“ It is to you, then, my dear Miss Leigh, we 
are indebted for this good fortune. I need 
hardly tell you that I will accept the situation 
and the class gladly.” Margaret’s words of 
thanks were few, but they were given in a 
manner that made Annie’s heart throb with 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Rivers did not comprehend at first. 
“Yes, Margaret always liked painting. Is 
Signor Manzinni to give her more lessons? 
And your easel, where is it ? I have not seen 
it of late.” 

The committee came in during the day, and 
an offer was formally made and accepted. It 
was a generous one, and was owing to Mr, Leigh, 
who was known to be a judge of the art, and 
who had spoken of her pictures in high terms. 


And Margaret felt no fear of having undertaken 
what she could not perform ; for she knew if 
she possessed any one talent, it was that for 
painting, and that talent had been assiduously 
cultivated. 

No more sewing now for Margaret Rivers, 
after that in hand was finished—no more debts, 
no more suffering for food; her care and anxi¬ 
ety in a great measure were over, their heavy 
pressure on heart and brain removed, and she 
gradually became her old self—more genial, 
less haughty and reserved. 

In the Academy, she gave great satisfaction 
to her employers, and her pupils loved her 
dearly. Annie, she was pleased to find, evinced 
great natural taste, and she took infinite pains 
with her, as the only way she could as yet 
show her gratitude. 

There was to be a large party in the village. 
Annie was invited. It was the first large party 
to which she had received an invitation, and 
she was full of pleasant excitement in the an¬ 
ticipation. She was describing to Margaret her 
dress fpr the occasion— 

“ Oh, it is so lovely, Margaret (she had some 
time since dropped the formal Miss Rivers) I 
and it is becoming, too. It was made in the 
city, and came last night. There is only one 
thing I want to make my toilet complete, and 
that, it is impossible to procure here. If I only 
had some lace like that of Cousin Nell’s ; it is 
almost priceless, and is . the one object of my 
ambition ; and yet you would think it needed 
washing, sadly, Margaret.” 

Margaret smiled. She had seen more of such 
lace than Annie thought. She felt glad that 
she could now in some slight measure return 
Annie’s kindness and generosity. She went to 
a trunk and from an inner tray took out some 
rare old lace. 

“ Dear Annie, you will give me pleasure by 
accepting this. I wore it once only—at the 
<3,ueen’s drawing-room—and shall have no fur¬ 
ther use for it.” 

“ The (Queen’s drawing-room 1” Annie look¬ 
ed up bewildered, then down at the elegant 
lace, but all other thoughts were absorbed in 
the pleasure of contemplating it. She started 
up, with eyes sparkling with delight. 

“ Oh, dear Margaret! can you mean it ? But 
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I must not take it. Papa would not be willing, 
it would be such a costly present. It is far 
richer and more beautiful than Cousin Nell’s.’’ 

“ Annie, dear, I am glad to have had it, since 
you like it. You must take it. I did not re¬ 
fuse your generous present, that which came to 
' us in our moment of greatest need,” she said, 
with meaning. 

Annie colored, but was too delicate to take 
further notice of her words. 

“I want to take it so much; it is so beau¬ 
tiful. I will ask papa if I may. What will 
Nell say when she sees it ? She is coming 
soon.” As gay and pleasure loving as she 
was unselfish, Annie danced round the room. 

shall teaze papa so hard to let me keep 
it. Thank you, thank you, dear, dearest Mar¬ 
garet. Good-by.” And the gay, good girl ran 
home with her treasure, having first won a 
promise from Margaret to come in before she 
went to the party. ^‘To come right into the 
library without ringing—she would be there.” 

Annie could not be quite so sure of being 
alone in the library. Her brother Richard had 
come home during the day, and that room was 
his favorite place. So that when she came 
down full dressed to await Margaret’s coming, 
he was there, and though she did not want him, 
but to have Margaret all to herself, it was not 
the easiest thing to tell a dark, stately six-footer 
that he had better run away ! 

Annie was in the midst of an earnest disser¬ 
tation to him on the merits of her laces—a 
costly present from Miss Rivers, but which 
papa had finally consented she might keep. 
Did he know that it had been worn at the 
Queen’s drawing-room? Miss Rivers wore it 
herself! She meant to ask her all about it; 
she forgot to in her delight at receiving the 
lace.” And he sat there amused, and looking 
much as he might look if she were speaking 
in an unknown tongue. A shadow darkened 
the bay-window that led into the room, and 
then appeared a slender, dark-robed figure. 
Labor and anxiety had taken away much of the 
life and coloring from the beautiful face, though 
now gradually returning; the heavy, wavy hair 
was put plainly back, and altogether she was 
a strong contrast to the bright, saucy-looking 
fairy, dressed in airy, fleecy robes, and decked 
with flowers. 

“ Oh, Margaret, I am so glad you have come ! 
Come into the parlor”—putting her arm round 
her and drawing her towards the door. “Oh, 
I forgot! My brother Richard—Miss Rivers.” 

Margaret had heard the name often from 
Annie, and as that of a stranger, but with that 


glance of the deep gray eyes, a vision and a 
memory of the past came to her. 

It was of herself—a gay, giddy, laughter- 
loving, somewhat coquettish girl, who, one 
summer, while visiting an aunt in the country, 
was one morning carrying a bowl of broth across 
the pasture to a poor old sick woman, an object 
of village charity. She was startled by the ab¬ 
rupt appearance of a youth who was boarding 
in the village during his college vacation, and 
who had shown unmistakable symptoms of an 
affection of the heart with regard to her. His 
appearance this morning was not prepossessing. 
He held fishing tackle in one hand, a basket 
of fish in the other; his collar and neck-tie 
were awry; his trowsers tucked into cowhide 
boots. Notwithstanding, in despair of finding 
another opportunity, he dropped fishing tackle 
and fish, sprang towards her, coloring up to tbe 
roots of his hair as he did so, grasped her hand, 
much to the peril of Goody Plill’s soup, and 
dropping on his knees poured out some unin¬ 
telligible rhapsodies. 

For a moment she stood silent and con¬ 
founded. But a second glance at the tucked- 
up pants, the upset basket of fish which were 
squirming in the dirt, the flushed face with 
great drops of perspiration on the sun-browned 
forehead; the small stream of Goody Hill’s 
broth slowly trickling down her clean summer 
dress, and the ludicrousness of the scene was 
too much. 

“ Could you wait a moment till I set down 
this broth ?” she asked, struggling still with 
her laughter. She set down the dish carefully, 
then came back. “Now, can I do anything 
for you, Mr. Leigh !” 

The poor fellow, still in the position she had 
left him, with less enthusiasm, murmured some 
extravagant expressions of affection, and con¬ 
cluded by asking her to give him her hand and 
heart. 

“No,” she answered ; “but she would give 
him some of Goody Hill’s broth—maybe that 
would make him feel better.” And then the 
silvery laughter, no longer in her power to 
repress, pealed forth. 

He started, looked up one instant into the 
dark eyes, sparkling with mirth and mischief, 
with an expression which Margaret remembered 
to this day, and which was the only proof of 
identity with this Richard Leigh, and then 
rising abruptly, carefully lifted the dish of 
broth and politely handed it to her, saying, 
courteously and coolly— 

“Pray excuse my mistake, and also my 
detaining you.” And then he turned away 
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coolly, picked up the fish and fishing gear, and 
walked off. 

She remembered that she had felt intensely 
piqued, and wondered what he meant by “his 
mistake.” And she had looked for him after 
that both in her walks and at church, but had 
never seen him since till now. 

Margaret remembered all this while Annie 
was leading her to the parlor, and busily talk¬ 
ing ; but her thoughts were absent during her 
stay. 

Richard Leigh and Margaret Rivers often met. 
It was impossible to be otherwise. Mr. Leigh 
was only courteous at first, but as time passed 
on he became as kind as a brother. If Marga¬ 
ret could have forgotten that first glance she 
would have supposed that he recollected neither 
her nor the past. 

Mr. Leigh was genial, rich, handsome, dis¬ 
tingue^ and was of course a great favorite in 
society. No company was thought complete 
without him. He was so good, so kind, so 
merry and sensible, every one felt the influence 
of his presence. He was in time almost as 
much at home at the cottage as Annie herself, 
and was always warmly welcomed by Mrs. 
Rivers, who now, with restored health, had 
recovered all her energies, weakened by sor¬ 
row and illness. Margaret, less demonstrative, 
was not uncordial. 

“ Annie looks upon you as a sister. You 
must let me be as a brother to you,” he had 
said one day, when she had attempted to de¬ 
cline his offer of assistance in some matter 
which would take her to the city. 

Margaret, who seldom blushed, did so now, 
then slowly paled. The word “ brother” some¬ 
how struck her unpleasantly. SheRid not ask 
herself why. 

He often saw her engaged in domestic duties. 
“ Miss Rivers, I am quite positive that you 
have not rolled that upper crust large enough 
to cover the plate ; follow my advice, make it 
larger; it will save your taking it off,” he re¬ 
marked, when Margaret had supposed him ab¬ 
sorbed with some specimens of minerals which 
he was showing her mother. 

She met his laughing eyes, and with mock 
seriousness turned to Mrs. Rivers :— 

“ Mamma, will you please require that gen¬ 
tleman’s attention ?” 

Nellie Leslie and her step-sister, Florence 
Bell, had arrived on a visit to the Leighs. The 
former was lovely and artless ; the latter, with 
much style, wit, and beauty, could hardly be 
called agreeable. She had taken a prejudice 
to Margaret from the first, perhaps because of 


her beauty, and the estimation in which she 
was evidently held by the whole family; per¬ 
haps Richard Leigh had something to do with 
the matter, for Florence Bell had long since 
appropriated him for herself, and she was not 
one likely to look with favor upon* a beautiful 
girl, associated so intimately with his family; 
and when she learned that she was only a 
teacher, she treated her with a reserve and 
haughtiness that made Annie very indignant. 
But Margaret had reigned queen too long in 
the world of fashion to be at all discomposed or 
rebuffed by one like Florence Bell, and her 
indifference and self-possession but irritated 
Miss Bell the more. 

“ How queer that you should treat as an 
equal a teacher of painting, and your some time 
seamstress !” she said, one evening, at a party 
at Mr. Leigh’s, to Annie. “Is it the fashion 
in this village ? Mamma’s seamstress, I ima¬ 
gine, would open her eyes wider than ever yet 
if even invited into the drawing-room. Do 
you think it just the thing to make so much of 
a person in so inferior a position, Mr. Leigh ?” 

She looked up at him smilingly, and as if 
expecting an assent to her question, for one so 
courteous and gallant would not of course dis¬ 
agree with her. 

The indignant blood surged in waves to An¬ 
nie’s cheeks, but before she could speak Richard 
Leigh, with his most courteous manner, an¬ 
swered with a smile ; but nevertheless there 
was something in his tone that jarred a little 
on Miss Bell’s ear. 

“ Miss Rivers is a lady by birth and educa¬ 
tion. I feel glad that my sister is able to claim 
her for a friend, for she has had advantages of 
position and society that but few American 
ladies can boast of, both at home and abroad, 
and her conversational tact and manners I 
should be glad that Annie should imitate.” 

“Was sewing or painting Miss Rivers’ pro¬ 
fession while abroad?” Miss Bell asked, with 
an innocent look, but with irony in her tones. 

Mr. Leigh answered with a smile. “I am 
sadly afraid nothing so useful. I am not posi¬ 
tive what she professed, but she was esteemed 
by others a belle and an heiress, and was ad¬ 
mired and courted accordingly. Shall we dance 
this quadrille, Miss Bell?” 

And the young lady was led off, feeling that 
she both feared and hated this ex-belle and 
heiress, and present teacher. 

Margaret, during this conversation, had, in 
the changes of the cotillion, passed near enough 
to learn the drift of their remarks. 

Yes, Mr. Leigh had defended her as a matter 
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of duty; but he had plaiuly felt no indigna¬ 
tion at the young lady’s unkind remarks, else 
would he have so promptly and eagerly engaged 
her for the dance, and appear so devoted ? And 
with a feeling of jealousy for which she did not 
account, she watched them laughing and talk¬ 
ing gayly. 

In the next quadrille, Florence Bell was her 
vis-d-visj Mr. Leigh being her own partner. 
Miss Bell dared not be impertinent to Mr. 
Leigh’s partner, but, had she ventured, she 
would have found it impossible. Margaret, so 
cool, so stately, and beautiful, with an air which 
told that she was familiar with scenes like 
these, would have been impervious to any in¬ 
sults of Miss Bell’s ; and so the latter began to 
realize, and though she disliked her noue the 
less, it impressed her. After this, though she 
would gladly have kept aloof, and had others 
to do so, it chanced that Margaret was often the 
centre of some group she particularly wished 
to join; for since Margaret had laid aside her 
reserve she had become quite popular, and of 
late had become as much noticed as she had 
formerly been neglected; and so Miss Bell 
chose to come in contact with her rather than 
stay out of the charmed circle. It was about 
this time that Miss Bell’s and Richard Leigh’s 
names began to be associated, and people con¬ 
fidently predicted a match. 

The second day after the party Richard Leigh 
came to the cottage to invite Margaret to a pic¬ 
nic in the afternoon. She was at work in the 
garden. 

''We have roses at home, quantities of them, 
but none of them seem to me so beautiful as 
those of yours. How do you account for it!” 

Margaret laughed. " Because there are none 
prettier to compare them with, or to distract 
your attention from their particular merits, I 
presume.” 

"lam fond of roses. Miss Rivers. I suppose 
that hint is sufficient I” 

" So was the rich man in the Scriptures of 
the poor man’s one ewe lamb.” 

" Theoretically and practically a niggard, 
Mrs. Rivers,” as the gentle mother, attracted 
by their voices, appeared at the window. "This 
young lady, who, I am sorry to say, is your 
daughter, refuses me just one of these roses, 
which at the longest will wither by to-morrow. 
Please command her, as a punishment for her 
niggardliness, not only to gather the very pret¬ 
tiest, but also to place it with her own fingers 
in my button-hole, which command, if she 
keeps the fifth commandment, she will do im¬ 


mediately,” and he turned his laughing eyes 
on Margaret. 

Mrs. Rivers smiled. "I am sure Margaret 
will only be too happy to do so trifling a thing 
as give you pleasure.” 

" You hear. Miss Rivers ?” 

" But, mamma, we have only these, and Mr. 
Leigh has so many at home. He is only laugh¬ 
ing at our meagre roses.” 

" Why, my daughter, I am astonished !” 
And so am I, Miss Rivers ; never was more 
astonished in my life—to have such a modest 
request refused.” 

"And so am I, also, perfectly astonished at 
your covetousness ! But since mamma wishes 
it, you may have just one. Which will you 
have?” 

" Let me see—that one nearest the window. 
There, now place it in my button-hole; that 
will do nicely. Mrs. Rivers, I thank you with 
all my heart. Miss Rivers, always obey your 
mother. Good morning.” 

Thus it was given and accepted, but a pretty 
war of words followed, till Mr. Leigh reached 
the gate; then pointing triumphantly to the 
rose he had succeeded in getting, he bowed 
low and walked off. 

The day was warm and pleasant, and the 
picnic took place in some grand old woods 
about a mile from Mr. Leigh’s. About twenty 
young people were present. First, they had 
music and dancing; then they rested and had 
refreshments. Afterwards the youthful party 
separated into couples and strolled through 
the numerous shady and romantic paths. When 
at the time fixed upon for their return, they 
reassembled, it was found that two were miss¬ 
ing—Florence Bell and Richard Leigh. They 
waited fifteen minutes, half an hour, three- 
quarters, and still they had not come. 

"Time must be passing more quickly with 
our friends than with us here waiting,” said 
one young gentleman, and he proposed to go 
in search of them. But just then they ap¬ 
peared—Richard, gay, laughing, careless as 
usual—Florence, looking flushed, triumphant, 
happy. Significant glances were exchanged 
among the young people, and low whispers. 
Two or three openly rallied them upon their long 
delay, to which Richard answered lightly and 

gayly- 

"Oh, Margaret, do you believe what they 
say ? that Richard and Florence are engaged ? 

I don’t see how he can like her ; I never shall, 

I know. Isn’t it too bad ?” 

Margaret made some answer, she hardly knew 
what, but meanwhile she grew paler and paler. 
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She said to herself that it was the heat—fatigue, 
hut in her innermost soul she knew better. 
She had always said to herself frankly that she 
liked Richard Leigh, that no one could know 
his kind heart and noble qualities, and not re¬ 
gard him with the highest esteem ; but then 
and there she first realized how far liking had 
gone, into what deeper feeling it had merged ; 
and with this came the knowledge that the 
heart she had once scorned was now irrevocably 
another’s, and that her own had been given 
unsought. How had it happened that she had 
been so foolish, so weak ? He had been kind 
and brotherly to her, as to others, that was all. 
She could not remember a word or action that 
even savored of sentiment. How had it hap¬ 
pened ? Poor Margaret I poor, though the 
centre of the laughing group, talking gayly 
as the gayest, and though the proud heart 
throbbed rebelliously, defiantly. 

Richard Leigh came to her. “You look 
pale and tired. Have you enjoyed the after¬ 
noon ?” and he looked kindly down into her 
face, and drew her arm into his. 

Margaret’s eye fiashed up at him. How 
dared he say she looked pale and tired ! Was 
there anybody there who felt so little pale or 
tired, or who had enjoyed the afternoon so 
much ? And so she told him, adding—naughty 
Margaret—that it was the most delightful pic¬ 
nic she ever attended or ever expected to 
attend. Ah, be careful Margaret! do not 
overdo, for Richard Leigh half smiles at your 
half-indignant earnestness ! 

Unconsciously there was a change in Marga¬ 
ret’s manner to Mr. Leigh after this, although 
she heard nothing more of an engagement 
between Miss Bell and himself. He was as 
kind as ever—kinder if possible. He perceived 
this change, and wondered at it; but as it con¬ 
tinued in spite of his efforts, he came to the 
cottage less frequently, and Margaret rejoiced, 
for oh, it was very hard, this constant guard 
over look and voice ! 

Annie Leigh every day expected either 
Florence or her brother to disclose their engage¬ 
ment, but not doing so, she took her brother to 
task one evening after all had retired. 

“Brother Richard,” she began, leaning over 
him, “I think it is real unkind of you to keep 
such a secret from your little sister.” 

He stared. “ Secret, puss I What secret ?” 

“ Oh 1 you need not seem so ignorant ! my 
eyes were opened at the picnic, and so were 
Margaret’s too ; and though I don’t want Flor¬ 
ence Bell for a sister, still, if it is to be, I wiU 
try and make the best of it.” 


He looked both enlightened and amused. 
“And so you and Miss Rivers have got it into 
your pretty heads that Miss Bell and your 
humble servant are to be yoked for life ? Much 
obliged, little sister.” 

“Well, brother Richard, to do Margaret 
justice, I believe I was the first to speak of it; 
but I know she thought so too, as well as all 
the others at the picnic.” 

“And so you wouldn’t like Miss Bell for a 
sister,” he said, slowly and meditatively. 
“ Well, my little sister, I should not like to 
give you a sister you did not like, for her sake, 
so perhaps I had better not think of marrying 
Miss Bell, beautiful as she undoubtedly is. Is 
there anybody you would like ? I shall be glad 
to please you in this matter, if possible.” 

“ Oh, tliere’s only one person I want you to 
have—Margaret. ’ ’ 

“‘Margaret,’ I suppose you mean Miss 
Rivers. Well, I have no objection; but per¬ 
haps she has. However, I can ask her, to 
please you,” he answered, with a gay laugh. 

Annie sprang up. “ Oh, Richard, will you ? 
I will love you better than ever I did in my 
life, if you will, and if Margaret will have you, 
I shall be so glad I shall eat her up.” 

“No, little sister, let me suggest that you 
had better not eat my wife up—I should have 
decided objections. Well, to please you, I ’ll 
think over the matter next winter when I have 
leisure, and let you know.” 

“ There, Richard, I knew all the time you 
were laughing at me I I can’t bear you I No ! 
I don’t want you to kiss me and make up ! I 
do believe, after all, Florence is to be my 
sister.” 

Margaret Rivers sat at a window in the cot¬ 
tage, thinking over that scene far in the past, 
and half unconsciously, her fingers working out 
her thoughts, rapidly traced it on the paper. 
Presently she became absorbed with her work, 
A few more rapid strokes and the scene was 
vividly before her. She gazed fixedly at the 
sketch. 

“ Yes, it is like— very like,” she murmured. 
“ Can he be the same person? After all, he 
ought to forgive me. It was not in human 
nature to help laughing! But he never has 
forgiven—he never will !” 

“ And who is thus hard-hearted ?” interrupted 
a voice, and the handsome head of Richard 
Leigh bent over her shoulder, his laughing 
eyes fixed upon the paper. 

Margaret started up with an exclamation of 
dismay, and hastily endeavored to cover the 
sketch with lier hand. 
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“ Nay, nay, Miss Rivers—it is very correct. 
I recognized it immediately. Allow me to see 
it nearer.” 

Poor Margaret was the picture of distress. 
“Oh, Mr. Leigh, what will you think? How 
can 1 explain ?” 

“My dear Miss Rivers, why this distress? 
It is kind of you to remember the past; I 
thought you had forgotten. How very like 1 
I was something of a spooney in those days, 
eh. Miss Rivers ? Help laughing! of course 
you couldn’t and shouldn’t I So I tried the 
tragic, did I?—like this I” dropping on his 
knees and seizing her hand in imitation of> the 
picture. “Now what did I say? Something 
like this? ‘Transcendent angel of my heart 
and dreams I Oh rapturous hour when first I 
beheld thy seraphic form, and heard thy sylph¬ 
like voice 1 take, oh take mt—heart, soul, 
tucked-np trowsers, cowhide boots and all, unto 
your heart of hearts ; and in return, give me 
your peerless, your enchanting, your bewilder¬ 
ing self, and all your deepest, truest soul’s af¬ 
fections I Oh, say yes, my angel, and then I ’ll 
pick up my fish and go home.’ ” 

Margaret looked displeased, and drew her¬ 
self up haughtily. His manner changed. His 
half-mocking tone ceased, and he said in a 
deep voice, agitated in spite of his efforts: — 

“ It should have been like this. Margaret, 
stay, we will have no rhapsodies now, but plain 
truth. I love you, Margaret, and have always, 
since I, a rough informed boy first met you, 
with all the capacity God gave me for loving. 
Nay, Margaret, lay aside that dignity. I am 
not trifling now. It is a serious matter to me ; 
serious, for it affects the happiness of my future 
life. I love you, Margaret—do I need to say 
it again ? Can you not feel that I speak the 
truth—do you love me, and will you marry 
me ? Margaret, give me something better than 
Goody Hill’s broth this time,” he whispered. 

Margaret, blushing and deeply agitated, for 
she felt this was no trifling now, turned towards 
him, but at his last words a half smile played 
round her beautiful mouth, and she said a lit¬ 
tle saucily as she drew a little nearer to him 
and put her hand within his : “ But you know, 
Richard, you love broth, Annie says—” 

“ All a fabrication, Margaret dearest,” he in¬ 
terrupted, drawing her tenderly to him. “ I 
liave never tasted any since that time. Now, 
Margaret, don’t tease a poor fellow—tell me 
that you love me—no words, only silence— 
well, I shall take it all for granted, then, Mar¬ 
garet, my queen, my wife.” 


THE FUTURE. 

Who is there but fancies they would like to 
take a look into the future ? And we think 
most people look forward to it as a happier 
time than the present. The man just starting 
in business sees it as the time when he should 
reap the reward of present labor; the school¬ 
boy, when he shall throw away his troublesome 
books, and go out into the world, and be his 
own master. And all through life the future 
is like the ignis fatuits, continually before us, 
spurring us on, and helping us through present 
difficulties by the reward which it promises by- 
and-by. The gambler who has lost thousands 
still goes on playing and losing, but looks for¬ 
ward to the future when fortune will favor him, 
and he will regain all he has lost, and then 
leave off playing; but the future finds him 
where the past left him ; and although, per¬ 
haps as he anticipated, he has gained more 
than he ever had before, still he must play a 
little longer. The speculator who has thrown 
all his money into some great but hazardous 
affair, expects in the future to be the possessor 
of immense wealth, which he finds to his cost 
was real only in his imagination. The young 
man just studying for a profession thinks, when 
he has mastered what appear to him now to be 
insurmountable difficulties, in the future he 
will benefit mankind, and be courted by the 
great; that then Fame will bring laurels and 
place on his brow, and fickle Fortune will come 
and cast riches into his lap. But the future to 
us all is clouded in dark obscurity; and very 
wisely so, for troubles in perspective are often 
much worse than troubles in reality ; and those 
are the happiest who make such a use of the 
present that they will have nothing to regret 
in the future. 

“ Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 

Let the dead past bury its dead ! 

Act—act in the living present! 

Heart within, and God o’erhead!’* 


THE BROKEN LYRE. 

BY BAR A. 

All shattered, low beneath her feet, 

The cherished lyre’s thrown ; 

The grief-wind o’er her soul hath swept, 
And all the music’s flown. 

She’s learned, alas, the bitter truth 
That all that’s fair must fade ! 

Although the morn is beauty bright, 

Still evening brings the shade ; 

No path through life where press our feet 
Amid the roses fair. 

But, all concealed within the green, 

Some briers, too, are there. 





META.—A CHEISTMAS STOEY. 

BY S. ANXIB FBOST. 


It was Christmas Eve. The air was fall of 
chill winter winds, and snow threatened, though 
it did not actually fall. I had come in from 
mj day’s business, and was dreaming before 
my bright open grate fire. Dreaming of my 
youth, long past, of my scheme long abandoned, 
of my lonely life, which I had hoped to fill with 
loving hearts and ties. Dreaming as only a 
bachelor can, on an idle Christmas eve. 

With my eyes fixed upon the vividly glowing 
grate, I saw far away in the past vista of years, 
two lads, cousins, who were brothers in love, 
sympathy, and pursuits; entering upon life’s 
race, hand-in-hand, spurring rapidly through 
college, and leaving the Alma Mater, boys still 
in heart and hope, to spring into man’s life and 
suffering by one agony of hope and terror. I 
saw them stand face to face, white with the 
discovery, each of the other’s love. I saw her, 
Ellen Lee, with her fair, pure face, her soft, 
holy eyes, her gentle, womanly manner—saw 
her as plainly as when with one bitter wrench 
I tore my love from its sweet resting-place 
upon her heart, and turned my face away from 
my hope and rivalry to enter upon a new path 
alone. I knew of their marriage, I heard of 
their happiness, and sometimes even yet wrote 
and received answers from my cousin ; but the 
loving brotherhood, the dream of a higher tie 
of love, these were sundered and shattered 
long, long before the Christmas eve when I sat 
dreaming before my coal fire. I had amassed 
wealth by untiring industry and perseverance, 

I had taken into my home, and under my care, 
the orphan son of my only sister ; but I was, at 
forty-nine, a bachelor still, with no blithe 
voices to open my purse or heart, no warm 
kisses to touch my faded cheek, no loving 
caress to win me from memory’s dream to the 
present reality of Christmas eve. 

“ A little girl, who wants to see yourself.” 

Margaret’s harsh voice to recall my thought, 
her broad Irish fiice in the parlor doorway ; 
these were my reminders of the present after 
an hour of regretful musing. 

Let her come in.” 

She came to my side with an earnest purpose 
in her full, dark eyes that annihilated all ti¬ 
midity and bashfulness. It took her but a 
moment to cross the broad parlor, but I see 
her now as she came toward me, her eyes fixed 
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on my face, her whole manner full of her er¬ 
rand. She was small, very small, thin and 
pale, with a face Nature had meant to be beau¬ 
tiful and childlike, trouble had altered to pre¬ 
mature thoughtfulness and womanly purpose. 
With thin, pinched features, pale cheeks, 
even pale lips, her broad, white forehead, and 
large, dark eyes bore earnestness and resolve 
beyond her years, printed there by some pi¬ 
tiless hand of poverty or care. On that bitter 
night she wore a thin calico dress, a small 
faded shawl, a sun-bonnet of gingham, and old 
shoes bursting out where the upper leather 
joined the soles. She came up close to my 
chair, and put her hand on the arm—such a 
wee hand, so scarred with scratches and bruises, 
so red and chapped with exposure, that my 
heart ached strangely as I looked at it. 

“Well, my child,” I said, kindly, I hope, 
“you wanted to see wie.” I 

“ Yes, sir; we live, mother, baby and I, at 27 
Ruggles Avenue.” 

Ruggles Avenue, be it known, is a small 
court filled with the poorest kind of tenement 
houses, and by a recent failure I had had as¬ 
signed to me as part payment of a large debt 
the ownership of Ruggles Avenue. I had ap¬ 
pointed an agent to look after the property 
while I owned it, and to sell it as speedily as 
possible, and so shifting the responsibility, I 
had actually forgotten the existence of such a 
spot as Ruggles Avenue. 

“Well ?” I said, looking down on that ear¬ 
nest little face raised to mine. 

“We can’t pay the rent, sir,” and the 
face then was hidden, as the whole frame 
drooped under the weight of this confession. 
Long, black eyelashes swept down on the pale 
cheek, as the white lids veiled the earnest eyes. 

“ But, my child, Mr. Jones settles all this.” 

“ He can’t wait any longer.” 

“ Oh, he can’t !” 

“No, sir, but Mrs. Davis, who lives next 
door, said somebody told her he didn’t own the 
place since old Mr. Paul sold out, and she ad¬ 
vised me to come to you and see if you can 
wait—it won’t be very long, sir, only till mother 
gets about again, and baby gets to walking.” 

Some magnetism there was in those soft, 
earnest eyes, in the thrill of that sweet, mu¬ 
sical voice, that was moving my torpid old heart 
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into a new and pleasant warmth and interest. 
So I drew np a large softly cushioned chair, 
and lifted the little girl into it before I spoke 
again, my eyes moistening as I saw how the 
pale cheeks burned, and the little frozen feet 
and fingers curled and stretched in the genial 
blaze. 

“ So, mother is sick ?” 

“Yes, sir. She has been in bed for four 
months, but she can sew a little, and she thinks 
she is getting stronger now. Then I can help 
more again when baby can walk.” 

“ Baby is your brother ?” 

“ No, sir, baby’s a girl, sister Alice’s little 
girl. Sister Alice died last summer, and that’s 
why we can’t pay the rent.” 

“ How ? Tell me all about it !” 

“Mother used to be a teacher in the public 
school, and after father died, when I was a 
baby, she went to teach again until Alice was 
old enough to go. Then mother stopped be¬ 
cause talking made her cough, and gave her a 
pain in her side. Alice got married, two years 
ago, in the summer holidays, and went away 
to Buffalo to live because brother Will was on 
a railroad there. Last summer she came back 
(mother was teaching again then) and wanted 
to go into the school again. Brother Will was 
killed last spring on the railroad, and Alice 
only stayed a few weeks at home before she 
died of a fever. Mother said she fretted her¬ 
self into it. So we took the baby, Allie, until 
mother was sick too, and then everything went 
wrong. We sold our clothes and other little 
things, Alice’s breast-pin, and mother’s, but—” 
and here the brave, steady e^-es fell again, and 
the lips quivered—“ it took it all for medicine, 
and bread, and baby’s milk, and we owe you 
four mouths’ rent, sixteen dollars.” 

If it had been sixteen thousand, she could 
not have named the sum with more reverence 
and terror. 

“ And how will you pay me if I wait ?” 

“ Mother is getting able to sew now, and as 
soon as Allie can walk I can go to work again.” 

“ What work can you do ?” 

“ Ml’S. Davis works in a button factory, and 
she says she can get me the little girls’ work, 
sewing the buttons on cards. I can earn a 
dollar and a half a week at that. Indeed we 
will pay you, sir.” 

She left lier seat as she spoke to come again 
and rest the little hand on the arm of my 
chair. 

“ Suppose I go talk it over with mother. 
You and I will have a cup of tea, and then go 
and see about the matter.” 


She read faces quickly, this grave little 
child, for after one long, earnest gaze into mine, 
she bent her face to press her lips on my hand. 

I drew the frail form into my arms, and with 
the caressing touch, all her forced calmness, 
her overtasked quiet gave way. Large tears 
rolled down her poor, thin cheeks, and she 
sobbed till the little figure shook from head to 
foot with the hysterical throes. I did not 
check her. My smattering of medical know¬ 
ledge, my instinct told me it was better to let 
the passionate burst have its way. But I 
bowed in spirit before the wonderful self-con¬ 
trol that could keep such a disposition in grave 
subjection so long during such a trying inter¬ 
view. Had she come whining and crying, I 
might have released her from her debt and for¬ 
gotten her by the next day. Now, I was in¬ 
wardly vowing to shield her from some of the 
early trials that had matured her, and braced 
her young heart so early to meet life’s rude 
storms. 

By the time my tea-bell rang she had sobbed 
herself into quiet again, and was standing pen¬ 
itent and abashed before me. Edgar, my 
nephew, had not come in, so I put her in his 
chair, and ordered Margaret to pack a basket 
of dainty food, wine and jellies, in her hearing. 

“For mother,” I said, answering the ques¬ 
tioning eyes, and stimulating her appetite. 

“ How did you know ?” she asked. 

“I knew your own supper would taste nicer 
if she was to have something too.” 

“But—” she hesitated with the instinctive 
delicacy of a sensitive nature, dreading to 
wound. 

“ But what ?” 

“Is it not begging? Mother would not like 
me to beg.” 

“ No, it is a Christmas gift. I have no little 
folks to give Christmas presents, so you must 
let me give you one. You may eat it all your¬ 
self, if you wish.” 

What a gleeful laugh greeted this preposter¬ 
ous speech. She was a child after all, wdth all 
her grave ways covering the child nature. 

“ Come, tea is cooling, and mother waiting, 
so put off your bonnet and shawl and sit here.” 

Mrs. Rose, my housekeeper, rustled her 
black silk with an indignant gesture as sbe 
shook herself into her seat opposite to mine, 
but she did not say one word. I was master 
in my own house, and she knew it, so she 
swallowed her wrath at the insult of being 
forced to sit down with a beggar, and revenged 
herself by offering the child the weakest possi¬ 
ble tea. I gravely emptied it into the slop 
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basin and handed the cup back, thereby crush¬ 
ing out the hinted rebellion and asserting my 
authority. I was jubilant as a school-boy over 
my little and determined to have her 

comfortably provided at the well-spread table. 
Quiet now, and grave again, she was neither 
shy nor awkward. She had evidently been 
accustomed to sit well, eat with due attention 
to table proprieties, and bear herself like a 
lady. And as I watched her, I could trace 
tliis refinement in her small hands, her deli¬ 
cately cut features, the shining gloss of her 
short, curling hair, and the graceful attitudes 
of her frail little figure. 

“ Do you know,” I said to her, “ that in all 
our long talk you have not told me your 
name ?” 

“ MetaBurgiss, sir. It is mother’s name too. 
Alice’s name is Smith.” 

“ What was your father’s business ?” 

“ He was an engraver, sir, and stooping 
killed him, mother said; he died in consump¬ 
tion nearly fifteen years ago.” 

“ Fifteen years I” I cried, for I had set down 
twelve as the very outside limit of my visitor’s 
age. 

‘‘ Yes, sir, when I was six months old.” 

“ Whew 1 Oh, here you are ! Why, where 
did this manikin come from !” 

And enter Edgar Hart, my nephew, aged 
eighteen. Margaret had a cup, saucer, and 
plate on the table before he could sit down, for 
my brave, beautiful boy, with his cheerful 
voice and sunny smile, is the darling of the 
house from the kitchen up. Even Mrs. Rose’s 
frowns relaxed into smiles as she poured out 
his tea. 

“ Aint it cold? I ’ve been treating six tam¬ 
bourine and singing girls to oysters and cofiee 
for Christmas eve, uncle. You should have 
seen them eat, poor little tots not bigger than 
this little one, any of the lot.” 

“ This is Meta Burgiss, Edgar, the daughter 
of one of my tenants.” 

She stood up to drop a grave courtesy; but 
Edgar reached his hand over the table. 

“ Shake hands, little one. We are good 
friends now,” he added, letting his strong 
hand close over her little one. 

She studied him for a moment with her won¬ 
derful eyes, then said, gravely : “ Yes, sir.” 

And I, in my unprophetic blindness, did not 
even shudder at question or answer. 

After tea, I took her home, her little hand 
clasped in mine, while the big, well-filled bas¬ 
ket hung on my arm. I had proposed to put 
her into it, hoping to call out the merry laugh 


again ; but she evidently considered the basket 
a serious affair, and only assured me, gravely, 
that she could walk, as serious as if being car¬ 
ried in a market-basket was her usual method 
of locomotion. 

My introduction to Ruggles Avenue did not 
prepossess me in its favor. At every door was 
collected a group of overdressed women and 
half-drunken men, enjoying (?) the holiday 
evening. Children were visible through the 
open doors, sucking oranges, ,or fighting over 
papers of cheap confectionery, while their elders 
laughed, flirted, or swore, as the case might 
be, at the doorway. In contrast to all this 
light and merriment, was the closed door and 
shutters of No. 27, the last house in the row. 
In the upper room, a light burned; but the cur¬ 
tains, of some thick green stuff, hid all inside. 

Opening the door softly, my little guide asked 
me to wait, and went quickly up stairs. A 
moment later, she stood at the head of the 
staircase, holding a candle, to light me. * 

“Please come up here, sir. Mother is not 
able to come down.” 

So I passed through the little entry, and 
mounted the narrow staircase, and stood in 
the upper room of this little house. Two rooms 
above, two below, were all it boasted, but it 
was large enough for this family, had it been 
transplanted into purer air and broader space. 
Cramped up, as it was, in the heart of a great 
city, hemmed in by houses on all sides that 
overlooked and overshadowed it, shut out from 
all but the tiniest patch of blue sky above, 
Ruggles Avenue was a fair type of the narrow, 
foul streets where a city crowds her poor. 

In the tidy but poor room, where my little 
friend led me, I found the mother and the 
baby, Allie. The first, pallid and weak, with 
the crimson spot that stamps consumption on 
her cheek, with hollow eyes and shrunken 
lips, looked already fit for the grave to which 
she seemed hastening; the other, sleeping 
calmly, was puny, too, and feeble. Altogether 
a scene to make the heart weep. 

“ I have ventured to intrude,” I said, courte¬ 
ously, for my hostess was lady-like in attitude 
and appearance, “to escort my little friend- 
here home, and—” here I hesitated. Sitting 
there, in her arm-chair, her grandchild in her 
arms, she looked, in spite of her poor dress 
and illness, so little an object of charity that I 
scarcely knew how to proceed. 

“You are very kind,” she said, holding out 
one thin hand. “Meta, set a chair for the 
gentleman, and then take Allie, dear.” 

The child obeyed, lifting the sleeping babe 
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with a womanly care and gentleness that would 
have made one smile, only it was touchingly 
sad, too. 

“ I have sent her away,” said the mother, as 
the door between the rooms closed after the 
children, “ because I want to ask your kind¬ 
ness for her, and for the baby. Only,” she 
added, hastily, as I was about to speak, “ that 
you will try to find them some asylum more 
tender than the almshouse.” She paused for a 
moment, then spoke again : “I have not a 
relative to whom I can apply, and their father 
was an Englishman ; all his relations are on 
the other side of the ocean. We stand alone ! 
Meta has been my scholar from a child, and I 
have been a teacher almost all my life ; as 
soon as she is old enough, she is competent to 
teach ; if, in the meantime—.” Here a violent 
fit of coughing broke the sentence. The inner 
door opened, and Meta came in. 

‘‘Who is your mother’s doctor?” I asked. 

She.gave me name and address. 

“I will call to-morrow, when you are strong¬ 
er,” I said to the invalid, when she was quiet 
again, “and tell you what I can do. In the 
meantime do not think of the rent, or let your 
thoughts dwell too despondently on the future. 
Good-night.” 

She tried to speak, but I hurried away. At 
the door, I dropped a kiss on Meta’s forehead, 
a piece of gold on her candlestick, and started 
for the doctor. 

His judgment only confirmed my own. For 
the mother there was no hope save in pure air, 
good food, gentle stimulus, and freedom from 
care ; for the baby, the same ; and my heart 
responded with a similar decree for Meta. 

Christmas day was surely the day for deeds of 
gentle charity; so I drove out to the farm at¬ 
tached to my country house, and laid my plans 
for the trio. The little furnished house, where 
my gardener lived in summer, stood temptingly 
vacant, and I think no pleasure of my life 
lingers so pleasantly on my memory as the 
Christmas days when I arranged the home for 
my new tenants. Mollie Barry, the farmer’s 
buxom daughter, was all interest and excite¬ 
ment, and readily promised to keep house for 
the invalid, and nurse the baby. Three days 
later, cleaned, warmed, and habitable, the wee 
house opened its doors for the new inmates. I 
gave Mrs. Biirgiss a pile of muslin to cut and 
make for me, handkerchiefs to embroider with 
initial letters, linen for shirts, and silk for cra¬ 
vats ; and so, having eased her delicate sense 
of unwilling dependence, I left her to Mollie 
and Meta. 


We scarcely dared hope for her to live through 
the spring ; but she did, and as the summer 
months brought roses to Meta’s and Allie’s 
cheeks, they came, too, laden with health¬ 
giving breezes for the mother. The thin cheek 
filled, and the hollow eyes took a more healthy 
brightness, the stooping figure grew erect, and 
the trembling fingers steady, while my con¬ 
science fairly groaned over the work the busy 
hands turned out. It was all in vain I urged 
that there was no hurry ; the dainty stitches 
would turn the muslin and linen into shape, 
and fill the handkerchief corners with pretty 
devices. 

Meantime Meta was roving, free as a bird, 
over the bright country. I moved out in May, 
Edgar being at school, and found my little pale 
friend growing fast into a rosy cheeked country 
girl, while wee Allie tumbled and tottered on 
the grass, plump as a partridge. 

I could linger for hours over the memory of 
that summer; the memory of the mother’s 
gratitude, the child’s respectful love, the me¬ 
mory of long hours spent listening to Meta’s 
clear sweet voice, as she poured out her child¬ 
like confidences to me, of her gentle, womanly 
care of Allie, of her mature old-fashioned house¬ 
hold ways, her neat and careful arrangement 
of parlor and bedroom, her pretty interest 
in the sewing she did for me, the memory of 
Mollie’s stories of her care for mother and baby, 
of her handy ways, her grave air over some 
household mystery, or ringing laugh when Allie 
called for her attention. Such memories are 
left me now to fill a void—well, well, it is an 
old man’s story, let me tell it to the end. 

Five long years passed away, and the little 
cottage still held its* inmates, but in the place 
of a child’s voice was heard a woman’s tone ; 
in the stead of a frail, child-like figure was seen 
a graceful woman’s form, fully developed by 
health, freedom, and careful education. In the 
place of a man’s protecting interest in the child, 
had grown in my heart the man’s strong, ten¬ 
der love for the woman. 

Ah, how I loved her I All the pent-up ten¬ 
derness of my youth and manhood was poured 
at her feet ; all the lonely longing of my mature 
years was filled by her presence, her voice, her 
touch. Her child-like freedom, her tender grati¬ 
tude—all seemed to me the forerunners of the 
love I coveted, and hoped to win. I had sent 
Edgar abroad, under careful guardianship, the 
summer after the Burgiss family came to Oak¬ 
dale, and having but little to call me to the 
city, had spent most of my time at the country 
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house. I had provided no masters for my 
darling, watching the mother’s careful teach¬ 
ing, her refinement and care ; b.ut as my bud of 
promise blossomed, I saw the perfect womanli¬ 
ness and thoughtful love of the teacher dupli¬ 
cated and refined on the scholar. 

It was on a hazy September afternoon, when 
I was dreaming over all these things and think¬ 
ing I must soon let my child learn that the 
guardian had become the lover, when, fvithout 
even the ceremony of a knock, Mollie dashed 
into my library. 

“Oh, sir, if you please—Mrs. Burgiss—Miss 
Meta—oh, come quick—,” and out she dashed 
again, sobbing and running, before I could ask 
a question. I followed quickly, found the cot¬ 
tage door open, and went up stairs. 

Mrs. Burgiss had ruptured a bloodvessel, 
and lay on the bed, dying. Meta, pale as her 
mother, but quiet and calm, even in that trying 
hour, was washing the blood stains from the 
pale lips, and trying to quiet Allie’s screams. 

“Take the child,” I said to Mollie, “and send 
John for the doctor. Quick I” 

She snatched up the shrieking child, and ran 
ofif to obey me. Too late, 1 felt; but any action 
was relief. Even before she had left the door, 
the pale lips closed quickly, the eyes took one 
long loving look at the fair face above them, 
and then closed in death. She knew, she saw, 
felt the truth, but she neither screamed nor 
fainted. Gently, with tender reverence, she 
folded the dead hands, and bent to kiss the 
dead face. Then, reeling and shivering, she 
turned to me. I opened my arms, and like a 
child to a father, she came to me. No sob, no 
cry, only the shivering, shaking form, the cold 
hands and convulsive shudder, told of the 
agony pent up in her poor heart. In the bitter 
days that followed, I was her comforter, her 
protector, her stay—next the God to whom she 
had from childhood carried her whole soul. 
Sustained by her religion, comforted by my 
love, consoled by Allie’s dependence, she bore 
her great trial with resignation and hope. And 
over the coffin where her mother lay, she stood 
beside me, her hand in mine, her head on my 
bosom—my promised wife. Knowing in that 
solemn hour my love for her, my desire to 
protect her from all life’s ills, my ambition to 
stand in parent’s as well as husband’s place 
to her, she put her untried heart into my keep¬ 
ing, gave me her true, pure gratitude, thinking 
it love. I never blamed her: I do not now, 
my Meta, my own.precious child. 

All winter she lived with Allie in the little 
cottage, sewing, and teaching the child, and 
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daily I drew her close to my heart to renew my 
vow—to love, cherish, and protect her for all 
life. 

In the spring I was to make her my bride. 
She had made her simple preparations, and we 
were to travel for months before she entered 
my house as its mistress. 

Early in January, Edgar came home. He 
had grown from a merry-hearted boy into a 
genial, whole-souled man. A man full of noble 
impulses, warm, true purposes, and generous 
resolves. A man to fill with a glad pride the 
heart that loved him, as mine did. How his 
hearty voice and merry laugh made the lonely 
house echo, and ray heart glad, can only be 
told by the contrast it made to the quiet of the 
years of his absence. I did not tell him of my 
engagement, fearing it might prejudice him 
against Meta; but I made my will, leaving 
him half my property—as I had ever intended 
to do—and I trusted to time and Meta’s charms 
to reconcile him to an aunt, and a half heir¬ 
ship. I watched his speaking face telling its 
admiration when I took him to the cottage. 
The graceful figure in its deep mourning dress, 
with the fair noble face crowned by its coronet 
of dark hair, was worthy of the low courteous 
bow, the gentlemanly greeting he gave, and 
my heart thrilled proudly over the homage my 
darling received. 

Three months I passed, blind to the fate that 
was before me ; then, with a shock, I awakened 
from my dream of love and hope. I never 
blamed her—never. The spring that was to 
have brought me such joy was just opening; 
the tender green buds just breaking the-brown 
covering that had sheltered them from the 
winter’s frosts, the sun-giving rays promised 
future warmths—all Nature opening and ex¬ 
panding in the coming of sunshine, when the 
sun of ray life sank. I had started to take 
Meta to walk—it was early evening and moon¬ 
light—and as I went up the steps to the cottage 
door, I pictured myself forcing from willing 
lips a time for our wedding. As my hand 
touched the knob, I paused. Sheltered by the 
porch, I could, unseen myself, look into the 
little parlor, hear, through the open window, 
every spoken word. And the words that para¬ 
lyzed my hand on the door were, in Edgar’s 
voice : “ Meta, my life, my love, hear me !” 

What wonder I stood rooted to the spot ? 
what wonder I could not move, as he poured 
forth, in the hot, hasty words of youth, the 
story of his passion, pleading for a word of 
hope, praying for a look of love ? 

Quiet, calm, pale as death, she stood erect 
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before him, till, exhausted with the force of his 
own eloquence, he waited her answer in silence. 
Her dry lips moved twice before she spoke; 
then, in an icy, constrained tone, she said :— 

“ Did your uncle never tell you I have pro¬ 
mised to be his wife ?” 

He reeled back as if she had struck him. 
“ My uncle’s wife I You, so young, so beauti¬ 
ful, wedded to him—” 

“The noblest, truest heart on earth!” she 
said, warmly; “ think what I owe him! My 
mother’s prolonged life, her comfort for years, 
my own happy home, Allie’s health and joy¬ 
ous childhood—all, all that I am I owe your 
uncle. God helping me, I will be to him a true, 
faithful wife 1” 

“ But not a loving one. You did not know 
your own heart when you promised. Does 
your heart throb for him as it does for me ? 
does your cheek flush at his step as at mine ? 
does your eye light for him as for me ? I am 
a coxcomb—a fool, if you will, to urge this, but 
you love me, Meta. As my heart tells me its 
own tale, it tells yours—you dare not be false 
to it. You love me, Meta?” 

Oh, the yearning agony of the question, even 
my heart thrilled to it. What wonder, then, 
that she faltered and trembled—she, whose 
pure heart was an unconscious traitor to its 
vows. Yet strong and true, faithful even in 
that hour, she put back the temptation, and 
spoke, clearly: “You forget yourself strangely ; 
go, I would be alone.” 

Yet once again he urged his suit, kneeling 
to her, pressing his burning lips to her hands, 
pleading—praying out of his great love ; but 
she stood firm through all, still and white, with 
those steady dark eyes looking reproof into 
his, defying her own.heart to rebel, till mad¬ 
dened by her cold firmness, he suddenly dashed 
from the room, past me, into the air, rushing 
forward, blindly, recklessly. She stood for a 
moment where he left her ; then, with a wail¬ 
ing cry of “ Edgar ! Edgar !” she threw herself 
on the floor, sobbing out the whole weight of 
that hour’s agony. 

And I ? Slowly, heavily, with laggard foot¬ 
steps and a sick heart, I went my lonely way 
homeward. All night I lay heavily, wearing 
out the hours in bitterest agony of heart, with 
no ray of comfort, no gleam of hope. Morning 
found me again looking forward. This was 
but a boy’s love of Edgar’s, that could be con¬ 
quered by time, mine was the hogj’ded passion 
of a long life—his was a transient love of three 
months’ growth, mine the well-founded attach¬ 
ment of years. I would send him away again 


to forget, while she, she would return again to 
me were he absent. A fool’s dream, but I was 
a loving fool. 

So when, pale and haggard, my handsome 
boy presented himself to ask for permission to 
return to Europe, I gave it gladly and promptly, 
and dropped no comment on his plans or altered 
looks. He took a sadly affectionate leave of 
me, left with a sick smile his farewell for his 
“ Auut Meta,” and left me. 

I said no word to Meta of our nuptials. I 
saw by her pale face and added tenderness of 
manner how she suffered and how she blamed 
her own heart, but I only sought, by renewed 
kindness and love, to win her back to the old 
peaceful happiness, and link her heart with 
her hand to mine. All the long summer 
months, I saw her grow paler, but marked 
too how she battled her love. I knew’ she 
would be, as she had said, my true, faithful wife, 
but never my loving one. Such love as a child 
gives its parent, as a ward her guardian, she 
gave me freely ; such love as a woman owes 
her husband, as I gave her, she could never re¬ 
turn to me. 

Slowly, reluctantly, I admitted this truth to 
my heart, striving against it every inch of the 
way. Was it not enough that once before, in 
the heyday of my youth, I had crushed my 
own heart to make way for another, exiled 
myself from the sunshine of my life that 
another might find life in its beams, but now, 
when my old age was creeping on me, I must 
go down to the grave lonely and uncheered, 
that a young heart might add my one hope to 
its overflowing cup of life’s treasures ! The 
struggle was a bitter one. Early winter found 
me still undecided, but after one night of fierce 
temptation I wrote to Edgar. 

Again Christmas was coming with its memo¬ 
ries, and I asked my child if she would be 
wedded on Christmas eve. 

She neither shuddered nor turned pale, only 
lifted her large truthful eyes to mine, and said, 
softly: “I will be your wife whenever you 
will.” 

My heart felt ashamed for its selfish struggles, 
as it read the triumph this young girl had 
achieved over its temptation, but I only kissed 
the broad forehead and softly thanked her. 

In the parlor of the little cottage, the pastor 
waited for the bridal party. It was Christmas 
eve, and Molly and Allie were the guests bidden 
to the wedding. I waited below for my bride. 
As she came to my side in her pure white rai¬ 
ment, the starry orange blossoms crowning her 
fair face, the long shadowy veil falling round 
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her graceful figure, I put back my pa?!sionate 
yearning to clasp her close forever, and drew 
her from the parlor door into the little room 
acVoss the entry. 

There, in some words I cannot recall, I told 
her of my unseen vigil on that April evening, 
of Edgar’s constancy, of my own renunciation. 
I called him from his watch outside to clasp 
their hands together, to hear her sob of new, 
strange joy, and crush out the last hope of my 
heart. I heard the service that united them 
as a man hears voices in his dream, and when 
Edgar’s voice thanked me for the Christmas 
gift that made them independent of my bounty 
in future, I could calmly and quietly wish them 
joy, while my tones sounded to me as if they 
came from miles away. I think she read some- 
tliing of this with her true woman’s instinct, 
for her kiss on my lips was given with a rever¬ 
ence and awe that she had once as a little child 
accorded me. 

And now the Christmas eve brings uncle 
with full hands to decorate a tree for Allie, and 
a wee namesake of his own, while his life is 
gilded by the love of two true, strong hearts, 
that keep his name in their prayers from 
Christmas to Christmas. 


THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 

Pearl the Twelfth. — December. 
December’s mantle, fringed -with icicles, 

On mother Earth has fallen ; on her breast 
The white flakes in such close compactness lie, 
That in the embrace all nature lies as still 
As though the hand of the destroyer had 
Fate’s fiat laid upon it; and the sky 
Hangs dark and threatening upon the hills 
In dreary unison with field and flood; 

The forests in their drapery of snow— 

The streams insensate in the arms of ice— 

Reveal the pulses of the Winter king 
Beating through all the arteries of life 
Sluggish, in token of the dying year, 

Whose footsteps, lingering on the shores of Time, 
Shall seek oftsoon the inhabitable shades 
Where dwell departed years ; within whose realm 
The Past is King and Memory Queen crowned ; 
Where all the years, from Adam’s time to ours, 

In solemn conclave gathered, wait to greet 
Another brother from the mortal land 
Kow made immortal as themselves, who wear 
The unfading laurels of eternity. 

0 Year! 

Thou, in thy going, takest in thy arms 
Lips that with loving, living lips have met 
In close embrace ; bosoms wherein life reigned 
In passionate pulsations ; hearts whose tide 
Of love, forever surging down the shore 
Of true affection, casts its shining pearls 


Upon the beach, for gentle hands to shrine 
In chambers where, encrowncd and enthroned, 

The soul sat all victorious ! 

0 Year I 

How many idols thou hast lifted up! 

Idols of Fame, Ambition, and of Gold ; 

Idols of Love, of Friendship, and of Faith, 

Each on its pedestal by votaries crowned. 

And of them all, how many now lift up 
Their laurelled brows ? The Parthenon of fame 
In ruin lies ; the colossus of gold 
Lies prone in straits of fickle, fatal chance; 

Ambition’s coliseum shattered stands ; 

Love’s orange-blossoms ’neath thy frosty touch 
Have dropped away, and Friendship’s laurels droop 
Above the faded ivy vines of Faith. 

0 Year! 0 desolate Year of Grace! 

Thy battle-fields have darkened myriad homes. 

And on our country’s hallowed altar lain 
The best blood of her gallant sons ; the land 
Is full of mourning ; Rachels weeping sons 
To manhood’s stature grown, upon whose arms 
They hoped to lean in life’s declining stage. 

0 Year! thy shadow and thy sunshine kept 
Such close companionship, we scarce can name 
The victor in the contest. Life and Death, 

Hope and Despair! and Joy and Grief, each day 
Their votaries, and aye! their victims had. 

So in thy going, old, decrepid, weak, 

Burdened with memories, 0 dying Year, 

Take with thee this poor solace: thou wast sent 
Thy mission to fulfil, and thou didst but 
Work out the dealing the Master’s hand 
Shaped out. 

L’ENVOI. 

So finish we the casket of the year; 

Its pearls are strung, each with its history. 

And each a brief memento of the months. 

There are, whose eyes upon the earlier pearls 
Fell lovingly, that now, all quiet rest; 

The casket idle and the pearls unstrung ; 

Gone heuce to where the seasons never change, 
Storms never come, or shadows ever fall. 

God keep them in the fields where roses bloom 
And never fade, and where the lilies grow 
By streams within whose waters they who drink. 
Eternal life shall find and never ending joy. 

There are, whose eyes have watched from first to last 
These twinings ; near and far, known and unknown, 
We thus companionship have held, I trust. 

All pleasantly. Take, ere we part, the wish. 

All in my power to give : may coming months 
Bring more of sunshine than of shade to thee. 

Dweller in homes afar or near ; upon 

The Atlantic slope, or where the Pacific’s wave 

Washes the confines of the Western laud ; 

In quiet farm-house, by the sounding sea, 

Within the city or upon the plains. 

Or anywhere, in this sad world of ours; 

And so, and so, farewell, farewell, farewell! 


Never laugh at your owu wit; leave that to 
others ; nor trouble company with your private 
concerns, for yours are of as little importance 
to them as theirs are to you. 








MARGAEET DARLING 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘*I’m afraid you’ve gone a little too far, 
Maude,” said Mrs. Woolcott, in a tone of vei-y 
mild objurgation. ^‘You may have broken 
the young man’s heart.” 

I knew better. Of too healthy recuperative 
powers, too strong and muscular was the nature 
of Ralph Hoadley to be crushed, wrecked, be¬ 
cause a woman had jilted him. Yet the blow 
would be a heavy one for all that. Of an in¬ 
tense, exclusive nature, fine and generous 
withal, this man had brought the treasures of 
his youth, its frankincense and myrrh, to the 
altar on which he had placed this girl, Maude 
Woolcott, and worshipped her. 

I turned and looked at her as she sat by the 
window, about which the early June roses 
seemed kindled into live coals of fire, and thought 
she might exult, if she had the heart, in the 
power she had gained, in the pain-, sharp and 
deep, she had wrought—a pain that must cost 
many a weary day and many a fierce struggle 
before it was healed. 

Just then, the face of Maude Woolcott showed 
her consciousness of all this, and her triumph 
in the knowledge too, and it did not look fair 
to me then, though it held the red bloom in 
its cheeks, the lustre in its dark, brilliant eyes, 
the shade and glow in its hair, and, perhaps, 
most attractive of all, the half smile on the 
dainty, crimson lips. And with that glance 
the real moral lineaments of Maude Woolcott 
seemed to disclose themselves to me as they 
had never done before. I beheld that under¬ 
neath all the brightness, and wit, and piquancy 
for which men and women praised and ad¬ 
mired her, she was coarse, hard, selfish. 

I have had hints and intimations of this 
before, but I resolutely shut my eyes to them. 
Now I would not ignore the truth or put it out 
of the way any longer, and my thoughts said 
to me: “After all, Ralph Hoadley, her ‘No’ 
has done you far greater grace than her ‘Yes’ 
would. You don’t suspect it now, but sooqer 
or later the truth must have cleared itself up 
to you, that this woman’s soul was barren, 
meagre, superficial. There are in it no goodly 
chambers of gold and purple, as you have 
dreamed. Self-sacrifice, tenderness, endurance, 
all that makes the crown and glory of woman¬ 
hood, are not there. She would never exalt 
your life with the sweet, persuasive influences 
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of a true and noble woman; she would never 
enter into your best and liighest self, never 
sympathize with your truest purposes and 
movements; she would never have strength¬ 
ened, ennobled, redeemed you in any wise, 
and there must have come a day and hour 
when the woman you had taken to wife 
would have disclosed herself to you, and you 
must have had forced on you, oh, Ralph Hoad¬ 
ley, her vanity, her self-indulgence, her in¬ 
grained selfishness, and all her weak, petty 
aims of living and doing; the very narrow 
orbit in which her beingrevolves. Y'ou wouldn’t 
believe this now, and your heart will go court¬ 
ing the treasure it vainly believes it has lost, 
for you brought to your love all the heroism, 
all the loyalty that is in you ; all the rare and 
beautiful dreams and faiths which went to 
make up your ideal of womanhood. In your 
heart are princely lodgings; and though you 
gave the key to this woman, it is well she 
dropped it from her fingers, else some time the 
shadow of her presence would have made their 
goodliest chambers desolate.” So I stood de¬ 
murely by the piano, guiding Clara, the youn¬ 
ger sister of Maude Woolcott, through her 
morning exercise, while these thoughts arose 
in me. Their thread was broken by Maude’s 
voice, saying, in a slightly injured tone, in 
which my intuitions, keener perliaps than 
usual, detected a little throb of triumph : 

“ I’m sure I’m not to blame if Ralph Head- 
ley’s heart is broken. A woman cannot help 
it if a man falls in love with her, as I see, can 
she, Margaret?” 

“I suppose not, if she consciously does 
nothing to win an admiration or afifection to 
which she can never respond.” 

Maude turned and looked at me a little curi¬ 
ously, a little contemptuously, and yet not, on 
the whole, unkindly. I think she liked me as 
strongly as it was in her nature to, one of her 
own sex—a liking that always puzzled me, and 
that she probably never analyzed. Perhaps 
the total contrasts betwixt us refreshed her, 
and there was no room for rivalry or jealousy 
in my case ; perhaps old child memories and as¬ 
sociations still held her with a loose sort of 
bond, for Maude and I had been schoolmates 
and playfellows in our girlhood, before her 
father went to the city and built his fine house, 
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and added so many thousands to his already 
comfortable fortune. 

“Do you really mean to say, Margaret, that 
any woman who has charms to win admiration 
won’t be pleased with it ?” 

“ Oh no, Maude ; only that a woman of ster¬ 
ling principles will not debase those charms to 
drav7 a man into proposals which she has no 
thought of accepting.” 

This time the roses did deepen a little in her 
cheeks, and I was almost startled to find how 
closely my words had driven home. Had I 
thought twice, lack of moral courage might 
have prevented so straightforward an answer to 
her question, but Maude’s laugh broke out the 
next moment; a bright, pleasant laugh it was, 
but somehow it grated on me this time. 

“What a nice sentiment for a copy-book or 
a story, Margaret, but women— 

‘Not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food’ 

can’t exactly practise such sort of precepts ; 
at least, very few of them do.” 

“ The best women don’t always get married, ” 
interposed her mother, in a tone which plainly 
showed she regarded a degree of goodness 
which lessened one’s chances for matrimony 
as, at least, very unfortunate. 

And again Maude’s clear, bright laugh, with 
the little heartlessness that grated, preceded 
her words. “Well, I don’t aspire to any of 
those superfine virtues ; indeed, I have such 
strong doubts whether I am good enough for 
anything better than matrimony that, if the 
right man came along, I should be very likely 
to accept him.” 

“But, Maude,” interposed her sister, a bright 
outspoken girl of thirteen, “ I heard Aunt Jane 
tell mamma that she thought it was shameful 
for you to carry on a fiirtation with Mr. Hoadley, 
when you were engaged to Mr. Loring.” 

“Aunt Jane is an old maid,” responded 
Maude, in a tone which showed she thought 
that fact settled the worth of her aunt’s opin¬ 
ions. 

“Girls are girls,” said Mrs. Woolcott, evi¬ 
dently a little annoyed by her younger daugh¬ 
ter’s remarks, “and apt to be a little thought¬ 
less. I do not suppose you intended to do 
anything wrong, my dear, but this will be a 
warning to you in future, and I hope no harm 
will result from it to the young man.” 

I looked at Mrs. Woolcott in a mixture of 
amazement and indignation. I knew that she 
was worldly, conventional. I knew her wor¬ 
ship for what she termed “respectability,” 
which included wealth, acknowledged social 


position, and all the gods of this world. I 
knew, too, that slie had tacitly encouraged the 
attentions of Ralph Hoadley to her daughter ; 
that day after day he had received flattering 
welcomes to her house, that for months Maude 
had exerted every art of which she was mis¬ 
tress to win the admiration of this young man ; 
that she had been absolutely certain of the 
state of his feelings for months, and had, in a 
thousand graceful and delicate attentions, led 
him to suppose that she reciprocated them, 
and this at last enticed him to disclose them. 

And all this time she was the betrothed wife 
of another man. And Mrs. Woolcott, who 
always talked such proper sentiment, who 
prided herself on her immaculate deportment 
in all respects, had looked with smiling com¬ 
placence at the sin and shame of her daughter’s 
conduct ! So, not willing yet to believe such 
weakness and wrong of those I had esteemed, 
I caught at a last hope. 

“Maude,” I said, almost appealingly, “it 
isn’t true what Clara says—you haven’t been 
engaged all this time ?” 

She played daintily a moment with the roses 
in lier hands, that seemed to run like a red 
flame along the broken branch. “Well,” she 
answered, complacently, “I don’t know but I 
am, with certain provisos, you see, which allow 
me a door of escape if I choose to avail myself 
of it.” 

“ Don’t know but you are I” said my bright, 
spoiled pupil. “You know that you expect to 
be married next Christmas, just as much as I 
do 7ioi.” 

Mrs. Woolcott came to the rescue. “ Clara, 
Clara, don’t you know that family secrets are 
not to be alluded to in that open fashion ?” 

I put on my bonnet with a kind of sickness 
of heart, that morning, and I bade the elder 
and the younger lady “ Good-by,” with a feel¬ 
ing that I would not have theiu sin on my soul 
for all the wealth and pleasure that surrounded 
them—not even for that which seemed much 
greater in comparison, the love of Ralph Hoad¬ 
ley. Not that I was enamored of this young 
man ; nothing like it, but I knew him for a 
generous, manly soul, a little enervated, it 
might be, by over-prosperity—a nature that 
probably needed a little of the reasoning and 
toughening which a hard battle with the world 
and some of its rugged realities would have 
given him, but a brave, tender, true nature for 
all that, loyal to his highest convictions of 
truth and goodness, always. I cannot go into 
the particulars of all that made me cognizant 
of Ralph Hoadley’s character. Suffice it, I had 
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been daily at the house since the Woolcotts 
came, early in the summer, to their "country 
seat, for I had given up my school that term, 
and Mrs. Woolcott was desirous that Clara 
should make rapid proficiency in music. So I 
had been thrown much into the society of the 
young people, and while Ralph Hoadley was 
hardly conscious of my presence, so absorbed 
was he in the society of Maude, I had, as you 
see, reached certain conclusions respecting the 
essential character of the man. 

I, Margaret Darling, was the daughter of a 
clergyman, who had been dead several years, 
and left his widow and only daughter the me¬ 
mory of a life fragrant with deeds of love and 
self-sacrifice, and about as much worldly goods 
as clergymen, whose lives, even, are not in¬ 
sured, are in the habit of leaving their families. 

My mother was an invalid. My father’s 
parishioners were kind, but dependence is gall¬ 
ing to some natures. I happened to be of this 
sort. So, as I could not leave my mother, for 
any pecuniary considerations, I obtained a situ¬ 
ation in the village academy, where the salary 
was small, and the work arduous, but we man¬ 
aged to live on it, and the parish generously 
allowed us to retain the little parsonage, under 
whose roof so many sweet and tender associa¬ 
tions concentrated. 

Several weeks after the conversation tran¬ 
spired, which I have recorded, I met Mr. Loring, 
the gentleman whom Maude was to marry the 
coming Christmas. I did not like him, although 
he was a polished, courteous gentleman. He 
was a good many years her senior, a man who 
had made a large fortune, and evidently con¬ 
sidered this his chief claim to consideration; a 
shrewd business man, not lacking in intelli¬ 
gence, and with a sharp eye always on the 
main chance; but faith, heroism, self-sacrifice 
for truth, or principle’s sake, this man had 
nothing to do with these things—would have 
counted them all as vagaries. 

I think Maude sometimes felt the contrasts 
betwixt these two men, and the woman in her 
experienced some want, or loss, that the rejected 
lover’s devotion had supplied. I overheard 
her say once to her mother, in a slightly ennu- 
ied, dissatisfied tone, ^‘Mr. Loring is very proud 
of me, and all that, and when I am his wife, I 
shall be indulged in every luxury to my heart’s 
content, but he isn’t half as handsome as Ralph 
Hoadley, nor his society half as inspiring. I 
sometimes think I should have done better if I 
had married him.” 

“ But you know, my dear, that you have a 
certainty to depend upon now, while Ralph 


Hoadley had only expectations from a crabbed, 
capricious uncle, who was liable to take offence 
at his nephew for any whim, and cut him off 
without a dollar.” 

“ I know that, mamma, and I’ve acted the 
wiser part in not letting my tastes subvert my 
judgment; and yet, if Ralph Hoadley’s fortune 
had rested on half as secure a foundation as 
Benjamin Loring’s, I should not have hesitated 
betwixt the two men.” 

It was not my fault that I once heard this 
passage of the conversation betwixt mother and 
daughter. I tried in various ways to assure 
them of my presence in the ante-room. 

It was spring once more, and I was out in 
our front yard, among the crocuses, plucking a 
few of the purple, and yellow, and white fla¬ 
gons, and thinking how the sad eyes of my 
mother would kindle at the sight of them. 
The earth was drenched in the sunshine of a 
New England May. The wind came over the 
hills in vagrant currents spiced with sprouting 
fern, and sassafras, and all sweet forest scents, 
and the robins sang for joy as they built their 
nests among the branches, where the young 
leaves made a line of green flame. It was a 
day sent of God, at once a witness and a pro¬ 
phecy. I, Margaret Darling, rejoiced in it, and 
was glad. I had few deeper outward sources 
of happiness than days like this. My life cer¬ 
tainly had very little of the warmth and color 
which are the right of youth, and I was young 
yet, just beyond my twenty-fourth birthday. 

It was hard sometimes to feel the years slip¬ 
ping away from me, with so little color or fra¬ 
grance in them. It was hard, and grating, and 
bitter sometimes to go through the same dull 
routine of school duties, and little home cares, 
to be just able to keep the wolf from the door, 
and no more than that. It was hardest of all 
to look in my mother’s sad, tender face, and 
comprehend the pity, and regret, and j^earning 
that I knew for my sake lay always at the core 
of her heart. But, with God’s help, I tried to 
carry my soul patiently, faithfully through 
much of craving, of restlessness, and bafiied 
aspiration. 

That morning, though, I was glad, as glad as 
the birds on the leaves through which the spiced 
vines shivered, because the linens of snow were 
all rolled up ; no fringe of them was left in the 
darkest hollow: and I was singing some frag¬ 
ment of an old household tune, when a voice 
reached me from the gate, a soft, tremulous 
voice, with some fear or pain behind it. 

“ Miss Darling ?” 
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I looked up. At the wicket stood a young, 
pretty face, with roses in it, somewhat blanched 
now: and the eyes, which liad the purplish 
blue of harebells, held tears in them. 

Susan Crofts, a former pupil of mine, in the 
middle of her teens, was a pretty girl, remark¬ 
ably intelligent too, considering her advantages. 
She lived with her grandmother and young 
brother in the little red house just beyond the 
tow path and the old mill. I saw at once that 
the girl was in trouble, so I hurried toward 
her, showering along the path, in my eager¬ 
ness, the purple and yellow crocuses. 

“ Susan, my child, what is the matter ?” 

Her voice struggled for the words and lost 
them. They were choked, drowned in a sob. 

So I drew her into the house, and across the 
hall to the pleasant little sitting-room, where 
mamma sat in her easy chair by the window, 
cicatrizing a very small rent in my best lace 
collar. 

I made what brief explanation the case de¬ 
manded. “Mamma, this is Susan Crofts. She 
is in some trouble, and I have brought her in 
here to share it with you and me.” 

Mamma’s sympathies were in her face, as she 
took the brown plump hand in her thin, soft 
fingers. “Let us know what this trouble is, 
and if we cannot help you out of it,” said the 
soft, persuasive voice of Mrs. Darling. 

But the tears had first to clear a way for the 
words. Then they came with a vividness and 
pathos that gave to the sad little story a power 
and meaning that my pen never saw. 

Susan Crofts had neither father nor mother. 
Her grandmother was bowed with the infirmi¬ 
ties of age and rheumatism, and the small 
family was mostly dependent for its subsist¬ 
ence upon the services of Susan’s brother, Lu¬ 
cius, a bright, active youth, a year his sister’s 
senior. The boy cultivated the acre or two of 
land about the house, and has always had 
plenty of work at harvest time ; but the year 
before he had met with a serious fall while 
clambering up a precipice, and had been totally 
incapacitated for exertion. 

The doctors feared for awhile internal inju¬ 
ries, but the recuperative forces of his healthy 
youth triumphed at last, and the boy was now 
on the road to recovery. But in the meantime 
the family resources had entirely failed, and 
the long illness of Lucius had superadded many 
expenses. But their creditors had been very 
considerate, and the heart of the little house¬ 
hold had not failed, until Squire Hoadley, who 
owned the little homestead, had sent them a 
message stating absolutely that he must have 


the rent, or they leave the premises within two 
weeks. 

They had no other home in the wide world. 
Lucius was not able to leave his chamber, and 
it would certainly be the death of the old wo¬ 
man to go out from the roof under which she 
had dwelt for so many years. And the girl 
concluded her story with another storm of tears. * 
Surely they were in bad case. 

Mamma and I looked at each other. One 
thought was in the heart of both, and that 
was, “ Somehow we must help her.” 

But we could not discuss the ways and means 
in her presence. She had come to us as her 
only friends, and we did not send her away 
without comfort. We told her to keep heart 
for a day or two, and we would see what could 
be done in this matter. She was in the right 
to trust us ; we would not fail her in this thing. 
And the blushes that were so natural to them 
came back to the girl’s cheeks, and there was 
hope in her* heart and face when she went out 
of the door. 

“Now, mamma, the question is. What is to 
be done?” I said, so soon as we were alone, 
pacing up and down the sitting-room. 

“ Your-question stares me in the face, Mar- 
gary, and I don’t know how to answer it.” 

“ But we must not let this old woman, and 
that sick boy, and helpless girl, be turned out 
into the cold of the world, without a roof to 
shelter them. I could not rest a night in 
peace, thinking of it. And yet fifty dollars is 
a great deal of money for people like us to raise. 
How are we to do it ?” 

“There’s my watch,” faintly ventured 
mamma. 

It was my father’s. I knew what it would 
cost her to part with this. She should be 
spared that pang at all events. My decision 
was a rapid one. 

“No,” with a little deprecatory gesture, for 
the very thought cost me pain also. “ You 
must never speak of parting with that. I must 
save this money out of my next half year’s 
salary. It may require some new lessons in 
the practice of domestic economy, but it can 
be done.” 

“But, my child, you will have to see this 
cold, hard man, Squire Hoadley, yourself, and 
pledge your word to secure him his rent, or 
he will not consent to the arrangement.” 

This was a most disagreeable part of my duty, 
which I had not counted on, but there was no 
getting aside of it. I must go up to the silent 
gray stone house on the hill, and have an in¬ 
terview with its owner, that stern, inflexible 
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old man, of whom very few in the world spoke 
well. 

But it is not in my nature to put off any dis¬ 
agreeable work when I have made up my mind 
to it, so I said: “I will go this very evening, 
and have it all over with before I sleep.” 

It was a little after sunset when I started for 
Squire Hoadley’s, a pleasant evening, into 
whose arms the golden day was dropping softly. 
Its pulse thrilled with the strong life of the 
awakening spring, the springing grass perfumed 
the air, but somehow the sounds and pictures 
of earth and sky failed to win my thoughts. 
They went back nearly two years before, and 
anchored among those days when I gave Clara 
Woolcott music lessons. The family had not 
made a visit to their country-seat since that 
time. 

Maude became Mr. Boring’s wife at Christ¬ 
mas, and I have a long letter from my favorite 
pupil describing the bridal festivities, with 
cards and a dainty box of cake. 

As for Mrs. Boring, she was now, doubtless, 
leading a life of fashionable gayety in New 
York. 

Then my thoughts recurred to the nephew 
of the man I was seeking. He had sailed for 
Europe soon after liis rejection, and had not 
returned since. I wondered if the young man 
had found the Bethe he sought in that foreign 
tour, and if time and reflection had not revealed 
some infirmities in the lady of his worship. 

I remembered, too, that I contrasted the 
uncle and the nephew in my thoughts, the 
one rigid, pompous, exacting, with but one 
spring of tenderness in his heart, and that was 
for his nephew; and the other—what I have 
described him, and I wondered at the difference 
betwixt these two, so closely allied. 

And so wondering, I reached in the twilight 
that gray stone house that stood in the midst 
of its dark shrubberies about a mile from my 
own. I had not. come on a pleasant errand, 
and it cost me a little struggle before I could 
go up to the front door and pull the bell. 

In a moment I was ushered into a large 
sitting-room, whose dark, massive furniture 
seemed in some fine sense to harmonize with 
the face and figure thereof. There he sat, a 
large, heavily framed man, with the frosts of 
seventy years in his hair, and under that a 
hard, resolute face, whose expression concen¬ 
trated into ail iron rigidness about the lips. 
The deep-set eyes were dark and shrewd, and 
gleamed with a stern kind of brightness far un¬ 
der the iron gray eyebrows. 

The one aim and purpose of this old man’s 


life had been to make money, and he had suc¬ 
ceeded; and yet something in his face bore 
witness that the success had cost too great a 
price—that for gold this man had defrauded 
his better nature, its sympathies, its tender¬ 
nesses, all its sweetest and noblest impulses, and 
anchored him at last in a hard, bitter, loveless 
old age. I introduced myself as the old man 
rose up, with his eyes seeming to pierce my 
face : “Miss Darling, sir, the daughter of the 
late clergyman with whom you were somewhat 
acquainted, I believe.” 

Squire Hoadley bowed, and offered me a chair 
with a somewhat stately courtesy, and some¬ 
thing in his manner showed him a little sur¬ 
prised or puzzled at my visit. 

I was not long in explaining its object. “I 
come in behalf of some humble friends of mine, 
who are your debtors—the Crofts family.” The 
iron face darkened, and settled into absolute 
denial or defiance. I saw at once that this man 
suspected I had come to make some appeal to 
his sympathies. As soon should I have thought 
of calling on a rock to hear and have pity. I 
hastened to assure him here. “ I do not come 
to seek any charity on your part for these peo¬ 
ple ; I come simply on a business matter, and 
to give you my word that you shall have the 
rent in a couple of months, if you will w^ait so 
long. ’ ’ 

“ But who is to raise the money, and how 
am I to be certain of it ?” asked the hard, dry 
voice of Squire Hoadley. 

“I am to raise it, as soon as my salary is 
due. If you have any further hesitancy, the 
trustees of our academy will hold themselves 
responsible for this sum, I am certain.” 

There was a little pause. This rich old man, 
whose god was his gold, looked at me from 
under his iron gray eyebrows. “ I will take 
your word,” he said, at the last; “I will wait 
a couple of mouths for my rent.” 

My errand was done then. I rose up. “Thank 
you. Squire Hoadley,” I said ; “you do me, as 
well as your tenants, a very great favor.” 

I have never known what prompted the old 
man’s next remark. It may have been a slight 
curiosity, for I suppose that rich men and 
misers are not always without this feeling. 

“ I cannot understand. Miss Darling, how my 
decision is to be of service to you ?” 

I turned with an impulse to reach, if it were 
possible, that old man’s conscience—to find 
some words that should strike down through 
that hard arid nature to some regret or convic¬ 
tion of his soul. 

“ You will do me a service. Squire Hoadley, 
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because the thought of that old woman and her 
helpless grandchildren, turned out in the world 
without a roof to shelter them, will haunt me 
no longer ; and because the knowledge that I 
failed at auj personal sacrifice to save them 
would, it seems to me, follow me through life, 
and bear witness against me one day before 
God.” 

My words had struck home. I saw the old, 
stern face falter, and then the gray eyes seemed 
to grow lurid with anger, but I did not wait 
longer; I bowed, and passed from the room, 
and so my first interview, and my last, with 
Squire Hoadley was over. 

I had some little difificulty in unclosing the 
front door, and while I stood there a voice 
spoke suddenly at my side—“Allow me to 
open it for you. Miss Darling,” and looking up 
I confronted Ralph Hoadley. 

These two years of travel had changed him 
somewhat. They had bronzed his cheeks, and 
added new strength to the lithe slender figure ; 
but I could not mistake the rare smile in which 
the eyes now seemed to do keener service than 
the lips. 

* ‘ Thank you, ’ ^ I said; “I was not aware you 
had returned.” 

“ I got back in the last steamer, and have 
only been here twenty-four hours,” giving me 
his hand and regarding me with more earnest¬ 
ness than he had ever done before. 

I wondered, as I went down the tow-path to 
the little red house by the mill, whether Ralph 
Hoadley had heard the conversation which had 
transpired betwixt his uncle and myself. He 
came out of an adjoining room, so it was not 
impossible ; and if so, how keenly he must 
have felt that terrible greed of gold in his near¬ 
est relative on earth, and in one, too, who, 
though cold and hard to all the world beside, 
still loved him. One thing was certain, how¬ 
ever, he had quite recovered from the blow 
which Maude Woolcott’s refusal had cost him. 
One could see that, looking in his face, and 
Mrs. VVoolcott’s fears need never have existed. 

But all speculations regarding Ralph Hoadley 
were abruptly terminated, when I reached the 
dwelling of the Crofts, and revealed to the lit¬ 
tle family the result of my interview with the 
Squire. How boundless was their joy and 
gratitude ! and how abundant, “ pressed down 
and overflowing,” was the measure of reward 
which that hour meted out to me ! 

Into the last of May there came suddenly a 
cold, dreary rain, as though the year had for¬ 
gotten itself, and wandered back from all its 
warmth, and joy, and thrilling life into March. 

VOL. Lxvri.— 44 


My walk from the Academy home was a long 
one, and fierce gusts of wind threw the cold 
rain in my face, and whirled and beat the 
small umbrella which I carried, and which 
proved so inefiectual against the double storm. 

“ My umbrella is large enough for two. 
Won’t you come under its roof. Miss Darling ?” 

I knew the voice, which overtook me in the 
lane, before I looked at the owner. I could 
not choose but accept the invitation, and it 
was a great comfort to receive the new protec¬ 
tion and support which Ralph Hoadley’s arm 
and umbrella afforded ; for I never would have 
fought ray way unaided through the storm ; 
and if I could not find words at the moment 
to thank the young man for his courtesy, I am 
certain mamma did, when she came to the 
door, and he resigned me to her care. 

After this, vastly to the surprise of both of 
us, Ralph Hoadley called occasionally at the par¬ 
sonage. I think his visits always left some 
light behind them, and then he used to fill my 
long-starved spirit with stories of the world he 
had seen. He had a marvellous gift of word 
painting. On that canvass of speech would 
arise and glow in all their stateliness, and 
warmth, and splendor the cities he had seen, 
the fair lands he had visited. I would, seem 
to see landscapes among the tropics, throbbing 
out from his words with all their wonders of 
sky, and mountains, and foliage. Birds of 
marvellous beauty would flame along the air; 
the cries of wild beasts would shiver like a 
living terror through the stillness of the lonely 
jungle; then the desert, vast, and gray, and 
awful, would stretch away to the hot, dead sky. 
And so picture followed picture of grace, gran¬ 
deur, or savage splendor ; but this was not all, 

Ralph Hoadley had grown, what every tra¬ 
veller should, a wiser and a better man. He 
had learned lessons not only from nature, but 
from humanity. His faith, his charity, his 
love for God and man had deepened and broad¬ 
ened. I/e/^ this. He had needed the sorrow, 
the struggle, the change, to strengthen and 
ripen his character. Would any influence of 
his be able to reach the hard old man who 
dwelt in the gray stone house on the hill, and 
who, of all the world, loved only him ? 

I heard from the Crofts occasionally. Ralph 
Hoadley had been there, too, with his stimu¬ 
lating presence and kindly words, that always 
gladdened the hearts of the poor, and he had 
sent the sick boy presents of early peaches and 
grapes from the hot-houses, but he never al¬ 
luded to the debt they owed his uncle, and 
they fancied he did not know- it. I had my 
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doubts, but I did not reveal them. I never 
paid it, however. 

Somewhere in the early June, Squire Hoadley 
had tidings that a rich house in the East Indies, 
with wide commercial relations in every part 
of the globe, had suddenly failed. In this 
house the Squire had embarked full half of his 
large fortune. The knowledge of its ruin 
proved too much for him. Anxiety and agita¬ 
tion at last brought on convulsions, and these 
ended in an attack of apoplexy, from which he 
never recovered. Have I not said that gold 
was his god ? 

So one morning, when the earth came out 
of the night in a fresh anointing of June sun¬ 
shine, the air thrilled with the song of birds, 
the bell tolled, and the stone house on the hill 
was hung with black, and old Squire Hoadley 
was dead! 

Ralph Hoadley left Stoneham immediately 
after the funeral, and I did not see him for 
nearly five months. 

One afternoon in November he suddenly ap¬ 
peared at our house. The Indian summer had 
come at last, trailing its golden skirts along 
the very borders of winter; the soft air was 
seasoned with the breath of perishing leaves ; 
sky and earth together wore that smile of 
tender pathos which is the year’s last, which 
goes out in the cold, and darkness, and storm 
of December. 

I stood by the open window dividing my at¬ 
tention betwixt the day outside and an antique 
china vase, which I had just filled with late 
golden pears, bordering the margin with sprays 
of dark green leaves and crimson berries, that 
flashed among them like gems, concentrating 
in their burning hearts the lost summer’s 
warmth and heat. Mamma loved bright colors 
and vivid contrasts, and the antique vase had 
been her mother’s. I was preparing a little 
surprise for her; suddenly a voice called my 
name near the window. I looked out. There 
was Ralph Hoadley, with those deep, gray eyes 
that were like his uncle’s for brilliancy, but 
not like them in the kindly smile they borrowed 
from his heart, looking at me. 

“Is it your fate, or your fault, that you al¬ 
ways come with a surprise?” I asked, as he 
lifted his hat; and then I went to the door to 
meet him. 

He came in, and sitting down by the open 
window, our talk touched a variety of common¬ 
place themes, such as the weather, the lost 
summer, my vase of fruit. At last he made it 
a little more personal. 

“ I did ix)t intend to be absent so long when 


I left Stoneham, but I found my uncle's afifairs 
in a great deal of confusion. Contrary to my 
expectations, however, nearly half of the for¬ 
tune which he spent his life in amassing will 
be saved. Poor Uncle Stephen I He was a 
good friend to me from the time that I was left 
fatherless and motherless in my boyhood.” 
And I knew what the sigh and the “Poor 
Uncle Stephen” meant. 

In the pause which followed I said, knowing 
that my embarrassment betrayed itself in face 
and voice:— 

“ Your uncle’s estate has a small claim 
against me, of about fifty dollars. I should 
have settled it before, if the Squire’s death and 
your leaving had not deprived me of an oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

Ralph Hoadley looked at me, after I had thus 
spoken, with a look that I could not analyze. 
His lips smiled faintly, but the smile seemed 
only a flickering light which floated on an 
ocean of deeper feeling, an ocean which was 
stirred and troubled now. At last he spoke. 
“ I understand you,” he said. “I was in the 
next room, and overheard your interview with 
my uncle.” 

My suspicion was confirmed now. I tried to 
speak, but instead of words came blushes burn¬ 
ing into my cheeks. 

And then Ralph Hoadley took my hand. 
“Margaret, little Margaret,” he said, “you 
have no reason to blush for that time.” 

He had never called me by this name before. 
The words were strange enough, but stranger 
still was the tone in which they were set. What 
did that unutterable, appealing tenderness 
mean I I could not look up in Ralph Hoadley’s 
face to answer me. 

“And Margaret,” said the voice once more, 
“from that evening I began to know and to 
love you. The vision of the sweet, pale face, 
that I used to meet so often, with only a pass¬ 
ing glance because of that blind folly, that mad 
worship of my youth, wholly outlived, sorely 
repented of—that face came back to help, to 
gladden, to inspire me. Ah, Margaret, it may 
be that I needed that lesson, bitter though it 
was, to learn what a true woman must be in ten¬ 
derness, and self-sacrifice, in faith in God, and 
help for man, help for all times and circum¬ 
stances, for all weal and woe, sweet, tender, 
enduring to the end, about his life. Lo ! such 
a woman have I found—Margaret, little Mar¬ 
garet Darling, must I go away from her ?” 

Wliat my answer was, dear reader, or 
whether I made any, I surely cannot tell. 
But, an hour later, I carried out to mamma 
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a present, not the antique vase of china piled 
with golden fruit, around whiph the red berries 
flamed like jewels, but another, her future son- 
in-law^ Ralph Hoadley ! 


LEGEND UPON THE INVENTION OF LACE. 

BY MRS. H. 0. COVANT. 

I MET, the other day, with so pretty a legend 
of the modern invention of lace, that, in the 
absence of all other specific information on the 
subject, I have adopted it as the true one. It 
gives a kind of consecration to the favorite or¬ 
nament of women, baptizing its infancy in the 
gracious font of womanly kindness. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century there lived in 
the Saxon Erzgebirge a noble lady, Barbara 
Uttman by name, the wife of a rich mine- 
owner, of the district. By birth she belonged 
to the distinguished Elterlein family of Nurem¬ 
berg. The heart of this good woman was de¬ 
voted to the interests of the poor of the rough, 
barren, mountain region where lay her hus¬ 
band’s property, who were reduced at this time 
to great straits by the decline of the mining 
business, which had furnished their chief sup¬ 
port. The culture of their sterile soil was 
wasted labor ; and utter, hopeless poverty was 
creeping over the once comparatively thriving 
community. In this state of things the kind 
soul of Barbara Uttman was incessantly revolv¬ 
ing plans for the relief of these wretched peo¬ 
ple. One day, accidentally entering an old 
shaft which had been recently re-opened, her 
eye was caught by a long stretch of ancient 
spider-webs, of fantastic and complex patterns, 
glimmering against the moist wall in the early 
sunlight which fell into the aperture. An in¬ 
ventive thought fell, at the same instant, like 
an inward ray, into the brain of this daughter 
of Nuremberg. With “the jirophetic eye of 
taste,” and with the woman’s eye, we may 
add, she saw in the delicate product of the in¬ 
sect-weaver the suggestion of a charming addi¬ 
tion to the cumbrous richness of a medieval 
attire, and already beheld in fancy the airy 
web relieving the gorgeous brocades and da¬ 
masks in which the patrician families of her 
native city delighted to array their goodly per¬ 
sons. “ Why cannot human hands,” thought 
she, “ do what the spider’s hands have done ?” 
She mused and mused. Day after day she re¬ 
turned to the old shaft to study the work of 
her little teacher, and then experimented at 
home. The result, in due time, was the pillow 
and bone, the simple but effective instruments. 


not yet supplanted by modern improvements, 
for the fabrication of lace by hand. She taught 
the art to the village maidens. Specimens of 
their work were carried to the fairs ; the beau¬ 
tiful novelty at once caught the public taste, 
and the disheartened peasantry of the Erzgebirge 
found themselves in possession of a profitable 
and permanent branch of industry. From them 
it spread into other countries ; and hand, or 
thread, or bone lace, as it is variously called, 
became thenceforth one of the chief birthrights 
of the industrious poor. It is pleasant to 
know that from the date of this invention it 
has not ceased to be a flourishing business in 
the place of its birth, and that at the present 
time it gives employment, in that little district 
alone, to not less than twenty thousand people. 
Some fifty years since, the grateful inhabitants 
erected in the churchyard of Annaberg, where 
Barbara Uttman was buried, a monument to 
her memory. It represents her as sitting, the 
cushion in her lap, while an angel crowns her 
with a garland, and bears the inscription: 
“ In the year 1561 she became, through the 
invention of thread lace, the benefactress of the 
Erzgebirge.” 


“ALL ALONE.” 

BY LILY LEA. 

Life-leaves dead, and brown, and sere, 
Eound tlie threshold, lone and drear, 
Rustle in the autumn breeze ; 

Rain-drops slowly fall and freeze! 

Soft lips hushed. 

Young loves crushed, 

Bright hopes scattered, 
Harp-strings shattered! 

Withered flowers, and vines, and tears, 
Cover graves of earlier years ! 

Threads of song no loved one sings, 
Faded garlands, broken rings, 
Treasured locks of waving hair, 
Snatches of some yearning prayer ; 
Many a token 
Of deep vows broken : 

Ling’ring gleams 
Of olden dreams ; 

Grief in every wind-harp sighing— 
Living on, yet ever dying ! 

Gloomy days and weary nights— 

No blessed ray the spirit lights ; 
Haunting phantoms come and go— 
Shades of bitter wrong and wo 1 
Torn heart bleeding. 

Ever pleading, 

Sad, deprest, 

For peace and rest! 

Still one prayer, one wish, one moan, 
Life-long, sighing, “All alone!” 










THE DAILY GOVEENESS. 

(See Sletl Plaie.) 

BY MARY FORMAN. 


“ Here I am, dear mother, a finished article! ” 

She was standing in the parlor of the cosiest 
little cottage you ever saw, and as she spoke 
she drew herself up, and with a supremely 
ridiculous burlesque of importance, she sud¬ 
denly dropped a low, graceful courtesy. Upon 
the floor at her feet stood a large trunk, and as 
she spoke she rapidly pointed out the objects 
she mentioned. 

“There’s my French classics, over which I 
have pored till my hair felt prematurely gray ; 
there’s my geometry, every question and 
answer within its covers being painted indel¬ 
ibly upon my memory; there are my drawing 
tools, my music, my slate, grammar, histories, 
and in short all the mine of learning which I 
have been working for the last eight years, 
and last, not least, here is dear Mrs. (rrey’s 
letter of recommendation I” 

“ But you will not want that just yet. You 
are to rest for a month or two. Come here, 
and let me look at you.” 

The young girl tossed down an armful of 
clothes she had just lifted from the trunk, and 
went to her mother’s side, gravely standing 
erect for inspection. With a quick perception 
of the joyous happiness of coming home that 
lighted her child’s eyes and brought the rich 
glow to her face, her mother said, scanning her 
critically: “Tall, good figure, well carried; 
fair complexion, plenty of color, dark, curling 
hair, huge black eyes, good features, pretty 
feet and hands. Well, Miss Watson, I think 
you’ll do I” 

Too impulsive and too happy to keep a grave 
face long. Miss Watson was already on her 
knees,, her face resting on her mother’s breast, 
her voice trembling with its burden of love. 

“ You darling ! I am so glad to come home, 
though Mrs. Grey was very kind, and there 
were lots of nice girls in the school. I have 
studied hard, and now we will have a real cosy, 
lazy time till I find a situation.” 

“ Lazy ! You could not be lazy if you tried. 
There, you are off again 1” 

“To get this mess out of the parlor. Ah! 
here comes Maggie 1” 

The mother’s welcome was scarcely more 
cordial than that of the middle-aged respecta¬ 
ble servant, who now came to welcome the 
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young girl home. She had been to the village 
for some little luxury for tea, in honor of the 
occasion, but she let the basket go, and gave 
her “dear child” both hands in welcome. 

‘ ‘ Maggie, you shame us all with your roses, ’ ’ 
said the dear child, kissing her heartily, “ and 
you are ten years younger than you were last 
holidays.” 

“Always at your fun,” said the gratified 
woman; “now you just sit down by your 
mother. Miss Bertha, and I 'T1 unpack your 
things. Dear, dear, here’s all your pretty 
things, no use at all.” 

“ Oh, they keep,” was the answer, as Miss 
Bertha looked at the colored dresses in the 
trunk, and then at her own deep mourning. 
“ I suppose I ought to be quieter in this dress, 
mother.” 

“ Why, my dear, I don’t see how you can 
feel your grandfather’s death very much. To 
be sure he left you a ring, and enough to buy 
our mourning, but he has never been to see me 
or you since your father died. He did not like 
your father’s marrying an American, and never 
felt very cordial to me. Still he ivas your 
grandfather, and so we will wear this dress for 
a year, though we can scarcely say we mourn 
for him. Your Uncle Rodney was here yester¬ 
day.” 

The pucker in Bertha’s face did not speak of 
any enthusiastic love for the uncle in question, 
but she began a history of her last quarter at 
school, with all the lively grace and wit that 
characterized her descriptions. 

Bertha Watson was the only child of an 
English officer, who died when she was a wee 
baby, leaving his widow nothing but a pension 
for her support, and the baby Bertie for her 
comfort. She was an American lady, of good 
family, and one of several daughters, whom he 
had met while on a pleasure trip to the States, 
and won to accompany him to his European 
home. There was not much romance in the 
story, but after Captain Watson’s death, his 
father had rather ignored the widow and child, 
sending them occasionally some game or fruit 
from his country seat, and allowing them the 
use of their cottage rent-free, but otherwise 
holding them as rather beneath his notice. 
Rodney, his eldest son, was his favorite, and 
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having never married an American lady, hut, 
on the contrary, patiently accepting the rich 
wife his father himself selected for him, he had 
centred all the love left from his money bags 
on his heir. 

j As Bertha grew from infancy to childhood, 
her grandfather offered to defray the expenses 
of her education, that in time she might be 
able to teach for her own support, and placed 
her, when ten years old, in a first class boarding- 
school, with all the “ extras” at her command. 
Graceful, animated, and intelligent, the child 
soon won her way to the hearts of her teachers, 
and for eight years studied faithfully, striving, 
as she grew older, to win praise and prize at 
each half-yearly examination, till at eighteen 
she was returned home, having passed through 
the school routine creditably, and with more 
than an average share of honor. 

Warm-hearted, loving,'and cheerful, she was 
not one to pine over the prospect of being a 
governess, or to bring a whine or sigh to grieve 
her mother, but with the ready pencil of youth 
painted such a life of toil abroad, and love at 
home, as made the mother’s heart throb exult- 
iugly over her only, darling child. 

They were still talking over past and future, 
content to let the present rest in the fact that 
they were together, when a quick, heavy tread 
on the frosty ground outside, made Bertha’s 
fair forehead contract in a frown, and her 
mother give her a half-laughing, half-reproving 
shake of the head. 

“ Now for a lecture, mother,” whispered the 
young girl, as the step came up the wooden 
steps, and into the entry. “ How are you. 
Uncle Rodney?” and she submitted to be 
kissed by the portly, red-faced man who entered 
the parlor. 

“ Well, my dear, so you are at home again ! 
Tired of school, eh ?” 

“ Not particularly !” 

“ Humph ! Glad of it, for you will begin to 
teach on Monday!” 

“ Monday 1” cried both mother and daughter 
in dismay. 

“ Yes, Monday !” was’the emphatic response, 
in a very gruff tone. “One of my clients 
came to me to inquire about a teacher, and I 
recommended you.” 

“ Who is it, Rodhey ?” inquired Mrs. Watson 
half peevishly, for she thought he was taking 
an unwarranted command of Bertha’s affairs. 

“Mrs. Loudan, the General’s wife ; she was 
Miss C-, the rich banker’s daughter.” 

“ The large brown house on the road to 
P-. Why, Bertie, that’s only half a 
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mile from the village ; you can often come 
home.” 

“ Come home every evening ; she is only 
wanted for a daily governess.” 

“ How many children, uncle?” 

“ Six ! All little girls except Harry, the only 
son, who is about four years old; the'others 
run up to Hattie, who is fifteen and the oldest. 
You are to teach them everything, and the 
salary is good, £50 a year.” 

“Enormous I” said Mrs. Watson, bitterly. 

“Quite enough for comfort, with your in¬ 
come. I will try to meet you Monday, Bertha ; 
if I cannot, you have only to introduce yourself 
as my niece, and you will find it all arranged.” 
And having accomplished his errand, Mr. Rod¬ 
ney Watson inflicted a second kiss on his pretty 
niece, and walked off. 

“Weill” said Mrs. Watson, as she watched 
him out of sight, “ if his majesty has any other 
commands”— 

“Now, mother,” said Bertha, “don’t get 
angry. See how nice it is. Instead of being 
off in some remote corner of England, or per¬ 
haps in London, a resident governess, here I 
shall be near you, at home every night, and 
can commence with all my studies fresh in my 
mind, instead of waiting till they get all mixed 
up with other matters, and I don’t know a 
German poem from a French essay, or a minim 
from a semibreve.” 

Spite of her brave speech, there was a little 
fluttering at Bertha’s heart as she recalled all 
the dreary stories of governess life that she had 
read or heard, and pictured the tall girl of 
flfteen with purse-proud insolence, or worse, 
dull stupidity. As she knelt by her bed that 
night the prayer of thanks for her safe and 
happy return home was followed by a most 
earnest petition for guidance and strength to 
meet her new responsibilities ; and the mother, 
peeping in later at her newly recovered trea¬ 
sure, saw a face as calm and peaceful as a sleep¬ 
ing infant’s. 

Monday morning was by no means so cheerful 
a one as could carry encouragement to the 
young teacher. It was the first Monday of the 
year, and the snow fell thickly, while a sweep¬ 
ing wind threatened to carry daring pedestrians 
off into the clouds. Mrs. Watson wished to 
keep Bertha at home, but she laughed at the 
idea of a daily governess minding the weather ; 
and with stout boots, a big umbrella, and her 
music well protected in a leather cover, started 
out. The walk was a long one before she 
reached the stone posts that rose up heavy and 
tall beside the gate, and she looked vainly up 
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and down the wide road for her uncle. He had 
evidently determined to leave her to find out 
her new position alone. 

“Now I wonder,” she soliloquized, eyeing 
with a half comical look the two hells that 
adorned the gate, “ if I am a servant or a visi¬ 
tor. Dubious I I don’t like to be snubbed on 
my first entrance for presumption, and yet I am 
not inclined to place myself on the footing of a 
servant. I’ll guess 1” and, letting the white 
eyelids fall over her dark eyes, she put out her 
hand, groping till it touched a handle. Then 
she opened them. “Servani 1” she said, laugh¬ 
ing, and gave the bell a pull. 

She had not long to wait before the footman 
strode down the avenue and opened the gate. 

“ Mrs. Loudan ! Oh, you are Miss Watson, 
are you not? This way. Why”—and he 
stopped short—“ why didn’t you pull t’other 
bell?” 

“ I will to-morrow, ” she said, blushing under 
his gaze of respectful admiration. 

“ Miss Watson 1” 

The door of a cozy sitting-room was thrown 
open, and Bertha came into the presence of her 
new mistress. 

“ My dear child, I never thought of your 
coming in this storm. Come to the fire I” 

This was her cordial greeting, and looking in 
her face Bertha met a pair of kindly gray eyes, 
a sweet, motherly smile, and such a look of 
kindness without condescension as made her 
heart throb with grateful afiection. 

“lam not very wet,” she said, cheerfully, 
shaking down her skirts ; “the snow was dry. 

I expected to meet Uncle Rodney here.” 

“ He called last evening to tell me you were 
coming ; and the children are very anxious to 
make your acquaintance, I assure you. Sit 
down there, in that arm-chair, till you are 
rested and warm, and I will tell you all about 
them before you go to the schoolroom.” 

Long before the mother had told the young 
teacher all the little traits of character, the 
talent, the dislikes and partialities of her chil¬ 
dren, Bertha had inwardly given Heaven thanks 
for her pleasant lot. The perfect ease of man¬ 
ner, the motherly kindness that was as far 
from patronage as it was from insolence, the 
evident consideration for her comfort as well as 
the children’s welfare in the arrangements, 
were too grateful to be unnoticed, and the re¬ 
turn home in the evening brought suoh a bright 
face to Mrs. Watson that she wondered.- 

“ Such pretty children, mother ; and Hattie 
has a great talent for music. She plays almost 
as well as I do now. Harry don’t know his 


letters, but he is such a dear little lump of good 
nature that I am sure I can soon teach him. 
Now don’t laugh, please. I know all ray geese 
are swans, but I don’t want to make you think 
they are six paragons. They are well behaved, 
obedient, and respectful, and surely for a foun¬ 
dation no teacher can ask more.” 

With but little variety save that the snow 
storms were replaced by budding trees and 
summer sunshine, a year glided past, and the 
winter returning found Bertha still taking the 
walk from the cottage to the Hall morning 
after morning ; but often walking beside her, 
his head bent low, his tones eager or cheerful 
as the mood moved him, her cousin Rodney 
was her frequent escort. They had been good 
friends and playfellows in all their holidays, 
and now, when he was at home studying his 
father’s profession, they were friends and com¬ 
panions still. 

He was a tall, shy man, just attained to his 
majority, awkward in company, reserved in 
speech, but full of chivalry and love for his 
pretty cousin, whose most fascinating amuse¬ 
ment was to torment him. They were walking 
home one dark evening, when Bertha had been 
kept to dinner at the Hall, and there was some 
impatience in the young man’s tone as he con¬ 
versed. 

“ Then you won’t tell me this mighty secret 
that is laughing in your eyes and quivering 
round your lips.” 

“ What a pretty speech I Really, Rodney, I 
think you are improving in constant intercourse 
with me !” 

“ Pshaw I’^ 

“ Here we are at home. Now come in, Rod¬ 
ney, and you shall hear the wonderful secret. 

I must tell mother first.” 

“Afteryou have had tea?” said Mrs. Watson. 

“ No, now! Come, sit down. My little pupil, 
Hallie, is going to have a birthday next month!” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, Mrs. Loudan is going to have a grand 
party, and a whole troop of young cousins from 
London are to come down the week before to 
help get ready, for, this is the delicious part, 
we are going to have charades, and I am to 
write and act in them. Won’t it be splendid ?” 

Rodney only grunted, but Mrs. Watson could 
not look at the beaming face claiming her sym¬ 
pathy and withhold it. It was a busy evening. 
Bertha would plan out all her scenes, and 
forced Rodney to promise to copy out the parts, 
while the cottage rang with her merry laugh 
over her mother’s attempts to fit words to the 
scenes. 
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For a whole week before the party, lessons 
were entirely neglected, and the schoolroom 
was the drill room for fifteen of the merriest 
young folks who ever formed a dramatic com¬ 
pany. Captain West, the young soldier cousin 
of Hattie’s, who was in the Horse Guards, 
would make fun of all Bertha’s attempts at 
slang, and altered his part till the fair author¬ 
ess declined to run it at all, and his romping 
sister Jennie made the young teacher write 
her a part that her brother declared was per¬ 
fectly “horsy!” Mr. Jarvis Loudan, another 
nepliew, declared nothing but an Irishman was 
suited to his genius, while Mollie, his sister, 
wanted to try a real American negro. So the 
short days were lengthened into pleasant eve¬ 
nings, and the gallant Captain was only too 
happy to be Miss Watson’s escort to the cot¬ 
tage, where animated discussions of posture 
and costume often detained him till late into the 
night. 

And Rodney watched bitterly all this gayety, 
holding himself aloof from any part in it. In 
vain Mrs. Loudan urged her kind invitation to 
him to form one of the corps dramatique, he was 
too shy, too well aware of his own deficiencies 
in figure and fluency to venture within the 
bounds of the gay party, so he moped jealously, 
half inclined to wish there was no pleasure in 
the world if it threw a bar between him and 
Bertha. 

The eventful night came at last, and our 
heroine found herself dressed for her part, 
waiting behind the scenes for her cue. The 
Captain was already on the stage, with Hattie 
playing fine lady to his dandyisms, and Bertha, 
in a pretty peasant’s dress, was waiting for the 
country cousin’s cue to appear. Excitement 
had tinged her cheek with a deep crimson, her 
eyes were dark with a feverish light, and her 
dress heightened every charm. From the 
soft, floating curls, to the tiny slippers, she 
was piquant and bewitching. The arch grace 
of her acting drew down the approbatory 
applause of the audience, and the wit of her 
dialogues found an able interpreter in their rep¬ 
resentatives. As the last charade was guessed, 
the authoress was called for. She was stand¬ 
ing in the dressing-room, just ready to mingle 
with the guests, when the Captain knocked at 
the door, and told her of the compliment. 

“ Oh, I can’t, indeed I” 

“ But you must. Everybody expects it.” 

“But to face all those people.” 

“ You have been before them all the even- 
ing.” 


“ Oh, that is very different; I was not before 
them in propria personae.” 

“ Come, hear how they are calling.” 

And she found her hand prisoned, and her¬ 
self le^ away. The curtain rolled up, and she 
was standing, blushing, before the well-filled 
room. Somebody was audacious enough to 
call for a speech, but the gallant Captain, with 
a few well-chosen words, closed the scene and 
rescued the heroine. 

The curtain fell with a heavy dump, and they 
were alone behind it. 

“ Thank you,” said Bertha, holding out her 
hand, “you got me out of that scrape nicely.” 

To her surprise, he clasped her hand tightly, 
and leaning over her, said in a low, passionate 
tone :— 

“I wish it were my privilege to stand be¬ 
tween you and all trouble and annoyance, 
Bertha 1” 

And here a chorus of merry voices announced 
the arrival of the whole company, and she 
sprang from him with hot cheeks, and a nerv¬ 
ous laugh to meet the congratulations of her 
friends. 

Again the daily routine of life was resumed, 
and the merry week was like the memory of a 
dream when the London party returned home. 
The Captain tried in vain to secure a parting 
word in private, and could but blame his own 
impetuosity for the chilling farewell that Ber¬ 
tha accorded him. And Rodney was growing 
pale and morose over Bertha’s change of con¬ 
duct. 

Some finely strung chord of the young girl’s 
heart had answered the Captain’s passion, and 
she knew that she had learned the woman’s 
lesson of love. No longer the same thoughtless, 
merry child, she was becoming a cheerful but 
more sedate woman. The gay laugh that had 
mocked him so often fell but seldom on Rod¬ 
ney’s ear, and he marked well that Bertha was 
no longer the frank, sisterly friend of old. He 
had seen, even before Bertha learned it, the 
Captain’s love, and now his absence accounted 
for all this change. So he avoided the cottage, 
and tried to believe he did not worship madly 
his cousin Bertha. 

And now, over the whole island there rose 
a farewell cry. The Crimean war was opening, 
and the lounging dandies who had drawled out 
their word of command to lazy guards, woke 
to the manly soldiers whose deeds made the 
world admire. The guards were ordered off, 
and the Captain came to bid farewell to Bertha. 
To bid her farewell, but to tell her his manly 
love for her, and to crave her promise to be his 
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wife when he returned. It was a painful inter¬ 
view, for she could grant him nothing of what 
he asked, and when he stood before her trying 
to give her a brave smile, her eyes were full 
and her lips quivering with emotion. ^ 

“You will give the soldier a prayer some¬ 
times,” he said, bravely. 

“Always, and a sister’s loving interest,” 
she said, letting him take both her hands in 
his. 

“ Little sister, then God bless you, and fare¬ 
well,” and he drew her to his arms, printed a 
kiss on her forehead, and was gone. And 
Bertha looking up, through her blinding tears, 
saw her cousin Rodney in the doorway. 

“I have seen,” he said, hoarsely, “God 
grant he is worthy of your love, Bertha. I— 
I—” and then it burst from him impetuously, 
“I cannot bear it,” and he turned quickly 
from her and strode down the road. 

Day after day she watched for him, as she 
trod her lonely walk, but the quick tread 
echoed no more on her walk, and she looked in 
vain for the tall, stooping figure. Two long 
weeks passed, and then : “Bertha,” said her 
mother, “your Uncle Rodney was here to-day, 
to tell us that your cousin Rodney sailed last 
night for the Crimea.” 

The room spun round her, and for the first 
time in her young, active life Bertha Watson 
fainted. 

Can I write of the months of agony, the 
weary pain of watching, the bitter loneliness 
that fell over her once bright life. Misunder¬ 
stood, blamed perhaps for coquetry, she waited 
in vain for a word or line of love and forgive¬ 
ness. 

And far away on the plains of Alma lay 
Rodney Watson, while kneeling over him, pale 
and anxious was Captain West, who spoke :— 

“ For me ! Oh, Lieutenant Watson, it was a 
mad thing to do, but you saved ray life.” 

“For Bertha,” whispered the fainting man. 

“ Bertha !” the frown gathered on the hand¬ 
some face, but then the chivalry of the English 
soldier beat down the unworthy feeling, and 
bending low he told Rodney the truth. 

Bertha’s face had grown pale, and her dark 
eyes sad, her step listless, and her manner 
gentle but weary, when the news of the return 
of Rodney met her. She was coming home 
from her day of teaching, but she passed the 
cottage with quick steps, and gained the big 
house that owned her uncle, master. 

“ Aunt Belle I Rodney I” 

“Yes, dear,” said her aunt, kindly; “he 
has lost his right arm, and his breast is badly 


wounded, but the sea air has done him good, 
and the doctor says he will do nicely I You 
are not going ?” 

“Yes, I wanted to know—” the tears were 
dropping fast. 

“ You know, dear,” and the mother took her 
in her arms, “he has told me, Bertha, how he 
loves you. You will see him ! Come ! Think 
how long it is !” And her heart sighed. 

“Long ! Oh, it is a long, long time since he 
went.” 

And so, his mother’s arm around her, she 
went to his sofa, to kneel down beside him, 
and whisper loving words of comfort, to combat 
the generous impulse that would not burden 
her young life with a crippled husband, to hear 
with a glad heart, his tale of faithful love, and 
promise to come to his home, to take her place 
there as his honored, loving wife. 

But Mrs. Loudan thinks it is all in vain to 
try to quite fill the place of her Daily Governess. 


WHY DON’T HE COME? 

BY CATHARINE MITCHELL. 

Why don’t he come? 

Bright Phoebus, now enrobed in golden light, 

Has curbed the fiery spirit of his steeds, 

And stay'd his chariot wheels; his journey done. 

He bids the world adieu with radient smile, 

And sinks to rest behind the western hills; 

His crimson canopy is drawn around. 

And he is lost to view. In dread suspense 
I watch the tints of the empurpled clouds, 

Till the last faint tint expired, and day is gone. 

Why don’t he come ? 

Dim twilight’s shadowy form now floats in air; 

The lowing herds now homeward bend their steps; 

The bleating sheep are shut within the fold. 

And my Canary sings his vesper hymn, 

Then ’neath his downy pinions hides his head, 

And in his willow cage in quiet sleeps. 

Night’s sable mantle, too, envelops all; 

The azure vault above is spangled o’er 
With twinkling stars; the silver moon is up— 

A holy silence reigns, and all is calm 
But my poor throbbing heart, alas, alas! 

Why don’t he come ? 

In bitter grief I’ve watched the moon go down ; 

Nature is hushed save when I heave a sigh— 

The whispering winds give a responsive moan, 

My soul is sick, my misery is complete. 

Why does he leave mo thus in dark despair 
To mourn and weep alone? 

Hark, ’tis the midnight chime ! 
No, ’tis his step I hear—thank Heaven he comes 1 
Begone, reproach, be calm each beating pulse; 

My fluttering heart be still, away my fears— 

What ecstasy thrills there! my trembling frame. 

Come, rosy smiles, play o’er my blanched cheeks. 

No crystal teardrops shall bedim niy eyes, 

For now at length when hope had almost flown. 

To cheer my heart he comes. 
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BY MELLICENT IRWIN. 


Annie Merrilus sat industriously stitching 
away on an article which, when finished, was to 
he the embodied expressian of her “merry 
Christmas” to “dear Fred.” Annie Merrilus 
had been two years a happy wife. As she sat 
with busy fingers and as busy thoughts in her 
pleasant sitting-room, a comer-in from the 
keen, frosty air would have had a charming 
picture before him. The bright glow of the 
anthracite coal, which dilfused a friendly 
summer warmth ; the stand of flowering plants, 
and glimpse of a golden pair of canaries through 
a half-open door ; the polished piano with its 
rich spread and uncovered keys, and a few 
beautiful pictures on the wall, were some of the 
surroundings of the tastefully attired little 
woman, sitting in her low rocker, and working 
so busily with the bright colored materials 
lying in pretty confusion about her. Whether 
a crimson here and a drab there would harmo¬ 
nize best, or a black or a brown be a prettier 
contrast, were reflections which were interrup¬ 
tions now and then to loving thoughts, and a 
cheerful retrospect of these same last two years 
which the pretty lady was indulging in. Pre¬ 
sently she worked more slowly, laid aside her 
needle, and held up her work with a perplexed 
air ; then resumed it, set a few more stitches, 
and finally, slowly and with care not to injure 
the fabric, took them out again. 

“ I cannot trust my eye I I must have a 
pattern for this vine surely 1 It looks stiff in 
spite of me ! Fred was saying something 
about impression paper when I was finishing 
Ellen’s pattern—that there was some in the 
secretary, I believe. I shall have to make a 
pattern. I will see if I can find it.” Thus 
thinking, still surveying the refractory vine 
with her head critically and not ungracefully 
on one side, she came to the above conclusion. 

“ Fred” had furnished a room in his board¬ 
ing-house days, and “ the secretary” had been 
one of the articles of furniture of his bachelor 
time. Mrs. Annie opened one drawer after 
another in quest of the desired paper; the 
taking out of stitches reminded her the Christ¬ 
mas was at hand, and brought a thought, too, 
of the long evenings when the gift work must 
be banished, for Fred as seldom spent his 
evenings from home as in the first glad months 
of their married life. She looked in vain for 


the impression paper her husband, in his ha¬ 
bitual thoughtful interest for her convenience 
in whatever she might chance to be doing, had 
suggested as a help in tracing. She was on 
the point of giving up the search. “ I wonder 
if this isn’t a drawer, or what the space is left 
for,” thought she as she was about to turn 
away. A little exercise of ingenuity did 
indeed discover a drawer, and within it, neatly 
made up with taste and care, was a package of 
letters. She recognized her own handwriting. 
“ My old letters !” she exclaimed. “ Fred has 
kept them like precious things indeed and 
the pretty lady took them in her hand, and 
looked at them through a sudden tear mist in 
her soft, brown eyes. “ Stansbury! these 
were dated while I was away on my visit last 
fall; and these—Hopeton Burns—are of the 
old, old time ; dear Fred ! and dear home !” 
and her head was bowed for a moment, and a 
little shower of pearly tears—as old time mem¬ 
ories at sight of her girlish hand came cluster¬ 
ing back, pearly drops refreshing as a summer 
shower, the sun shining through all the time— 
fell thick and fast a brief moment. She had 
been such a sheltered flower all her life long, 
she had not learned the need, and so the habit 
of self-restraint. 

Mrs. Merrilus put back the dainty package. 
As she did so, a folded paper and a picture-case 
met her glance. A truss of golden-brown and 
curling hair the folded paper disclosed to view ; 
and daugerrotyped before her, when she had 
unclasped the case, was a lovely girlish face, 
with flowing curling hair. She looked upon 
it in mute surprise. 

“Fred never had a sister—he has told me 
I was first and only in his love and she sat 
and gazed upon the soft contour, and conjectured 
in vain. The eyes at length seemed to look 
into hers in a strange familiar way, as though 
she had gazed into their sweet depths of se¬ 
renity in dreamland, but now again they began 
to look mockingly at her; the mouth too 
seemed to frame mockingly the words “first 
and only love I” And Annie Merrilus sat and 
gazed. 

“ With my letters, my letters ! in a secret 
drawer I was never even told the existence 
of,” at length she exclaimed. As she bent 
her head and turned the picture in a better 
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light, a coil of hair that had been unloosened 
fell to her shoulder. She compared its dark 
shade with the gold-brown curl the original of 
the picture had undoubtedly parted with to 
give. 

“I wonder if she died,” said Annie; and 
then—“ It was sweet to be first and only ; yet 
had Fred but told me—could I but have felt he 
was still ingenuous with me—I could have 
borne to have been not first. What need that 
he should have deceived me?” Her voice 
died away on the word “deceived,” “Oh, 
Fred ! I thought you soul of truth !” Another 
kind of tears were very near coming here. I 
think it would have been better for her to have 
let them have their way. But her mind re¬ 
turned to the reflection, “ With my letters too, 
and so carefully preserved !” and this she did 
not, would not do. From all the tenderness of 
the afternoon’s retrospect, from the little sur¬ 
prise of the carefully cherished letters, there 
had found and sprung up in some congenial 
soil—though it would but half support it—a 
little root of defiance ; the proper name per¬ 
haps would be pride. There are many differ¬ 
ent kinds of pride. Pride is very good for us 
sometimes. It gives, like stimulants, an arti¬ 
ficial strength that serves to carry us safe 
through trying places. At the same time, pride 
may be sometimes very much out of its place. 
I think it is. 

Mrs. Merrilus had lost all inclination for 
needle-work. She passed an hour or two 
rather wretchedly. But this would not long 
do. It was not her habit. She began prac¬ 
tising vigorously an exceedingly difficult selec¬ 
tion from an opera she had never liked; a 
piece which had been presented by a person 
who was no favorite of Mr. Frederick Merrilus, 
though that gentleman always treated the 
obnoxious individual—there being in his con¬ 
duct nothing morally wrong—sufficiently well 
to justify through him the compliment to his 
wife. Mrs. Merrilus was really too well-bred 
at heart to admit any justification of “the 
sulks”perse ; nevertheless, it was in vain when 
the evening came her husband made kindest 
inquiries for her health, and when he found 
attempts at conversation useless, tried to find 
a clue to her changed manner. He cut the 
leaves of a new periodical and read aloud. He 
began, too, with the utmost humor narrating a 
laughable experience of the day. Annie felt 
she should laugh in spite of herself, and then 
alas for her resolution ! There is something 
that breaks down all cobweb barriers in a 
downright hearty laugh. She knew, at least 


felt this. She commanded herself sufficiently 
to appear to suppress a yawn, and interrupted 
the narration with something about retiring 
for the night, though it wanted yet a half hour 
of the usual time. As she turned away she 
blushed for her rudeness, which, however, 
seemed unnoticed save by renewed inquiry if 
“she were sure that she felt indeed quite 
well.” 

The next day was no better ; embroidery 
had no interest. The heart-strings were too 
much out of tune for music. She was obliged 
to make exertion to appear herself to callers 
tlie afternoon brought in with smiles, and news, 
and pleasant chat, and in the very effort she 
felt the mist breaking away; but when the 
necessity was gone for acting as though they 
were not, sitting down idly, she called them all 
back again, and enveloped herself in them for 
her husband’s return. Mr. Frederick Merrilus 
began to be seriously troubled. 

“I’ve been trying every day for a week, 
Annie, to get time to come up and take you 
out for a drive. And now, these two days 
past, I am sure you have needed it. Staying 
indoors too steadily is not good for anybody. 
I feel it myself, since Alden’s being away from 
the office has kept me more confined. Dear 
wife, you must not get sick ; and I’m sure you 
are not well, though you keep back one com¬ 
plaining word.” 

This, the second morning, why did not Annie 
answering tell him what it was that was cast¬ 
ing a shadow in their bright home. At one 
moment, when she had thought of it, she had 
feared to give him pain by—as she said in her 
mind—“ reviving associations perhaps long 
buried;” at another, it is possible there may 
have been a shade of satisfaction in the con¬ 
templation that when she should reveal her 
knowledge of his witholding of the truth from 
her, thus bringing to mind the falseness of his 
deliberate assurance, he would, though differ¬ 
ently, feel as keenly as she had done. I say 
it is possible she may have derived a moment’s 
satisfaction from the passing reflection. But 
nowin that pleasant breakfast-room, with the 
broad sun shining so cheerily in, and with her 
husband’s trust-compelling eyes beaming down 
upon her—in answer too to his cheerful tones, 
“ Dear wifie, you must not get sick,” and “I’m 
sure you are not well, though you keep back 
one complaining word”—how could she ? and 
she did not, and he was gone again. 

I think, on one point, however much in the 
dark he may have been on others, Mr. Frede¬ 
rick Merrilus was very much in the right. I 
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think his wife had stayed indoors altogether 
too much. To be sure, those exquisitely made 
shirts and sundry other articles might not have 
been in such a beautiful state of completeness 
had the glad suii and clear air successfully in¬ 
vited her out to their healthful influences ; but 
neither, I venture to say it, would too close 
confinement in heated rooms, no less bad in its 
influence on mind than body, have unnerved 
and predisposed to unhealthy action. The 
knowledge of her husband’s character, and of 
his uniform tenderness, might have lifted itself 
in opposition, even in the very face of “proofs’’ 
so considered; to heart suggestions cherished 
of Mrs. Merrilus. 

However, the days wont by—the days, too, 
of the Christmas greening of the chapel. Very 
tasteful and dexterous in the twining of the 
wreaths, the design of the sacred beautifying 
of the altar was entrusted to Mrs. Merrilus. 
Gentle thouglits and holy feelings, no stranger 
guests at any time to her loving nature, came, 
breaking away the unhealthy vapors. Mr. 
Merrilus was called from home during the 
process of the work; otherwise I think Annie 
might, in her gentle way, have led him to speak 
of that which was exaggerated in her mind by 
the apparent secrecy thrown about it. I think, 
as it was, she might have done so when he 
was at home again, had it not been that, un¬ 
fortunately, the very day of his return, having 
occasion to go to the secretary, other feelings 
were revived again. 

“I’m so glad yon are come. Aunt Annie I” 
little Kitty Meyers exclaimed, one day, when 
Annie entered the house. And she noiselessly 
closed the door that no tone might by any 
means reach mamma’s ear. “You know my 
curls I had cut off,’’ proceeded the little girl, 
“they’re all in a box just as they were cut; 
and don’t you think I could make a cushion 
of them some way with black lace, and have 
them show through, for mamma, you know, 
for Christmas ? Make it round, I think, and 
have one curl in a kind of ruche around it, and 
a fall of lace; couldn’t I some way, Aunt An¬ 
nie ?” and the eager, animated little face looked 
up with a whole brace of interrogations in her 
bright eyes. “ I began a collar long ago, but 
it is so much work I cannot finish it now, and 
arithmetic is so dreadfully hard I have to study 
out of school, and I don’t get any time. And 
mamma thought so much of my curls, you 
know. And you make things so pretty, dear 
Aunt Annie ; won’t you help me?” 

Annie Merrilus kissed the eager face, and 


promised aid. And in the evening she sat 
planning Kitty’s gift, making the work ready 
for the inexperienced fingers that gave Kitty so 
much trouble in not being competent to exe¬ 
cute half the designs of her busy little brain. 

“ Are you not too tired with all day at the 
chapel to be at work this evening, dear?” said 
Mr. Merrilus, drawing a chair near her work- 
stand. “ I’m glad to rest,” he added. “What 
pretty work are you at now, wifiel” and he 
took up one of the long golden curls. 

“They are beautiful,” he said, when Annie 
had told him of Kitty’s design. “ It’s a long 
time since ray admiration first awoke for curl¬ 
ing hair,” he continued, lifting an intelligent 
glance upon her as he spoke. “ I remember 
curls ; they were not so golden as these”—he 
went on musingly, with light, almost caressing 
touch smoothing the bright tress—“ not so 
golden as these. I was little more than a mere 
boy then”— 

“7)o7j’?, Fred I you 've spoiling \i !” exclaimed 
Annie, in an apparent quick, sharp petulance, 
that, in his surprise, nearly made the gentle¬ 
man drop it. Her cheek crimsoned at the jar¬ 
ring sound of her own voice. Such a tone had 
never passed between them before. 

Mr. Merrilus walked to the fire. Setting in 
silence a few minutes, he presently recollected* 
he had a little commission to execute, and 
might as well attend to now as any time, put 
on his overcoat and went out, conjecturing 
within himself “ what it was that ailed Annie!” 

The lady was rather chagrined at her own 
want of self-command, and wondered “what 
would Fred think of her I” If she had only 
waited, when perhaps he was about to speak of 
the very subject so near her thoughts. She 
was very miserable from a variety of views of 
what had just passed between them. She 
worked busily, biting her lip nervously at the 
thoughts that would come, and finishing her 
part of Kitty’s present retired early before her 
husband’s return. When had he ever been 
'^ut before, and she had not waited his return ? 

The next day was a busy one, in that it had 
for its to-morrow the Christmas. Annie Mer¬ 
rilus was again at Mrs. Meyers. The ladies had 
been schoolmates and friends, and the pleasant 
intimacy had scarcely had an interruption. 

“ I must show you the photograph Edgar has 
had taken for mother,” said Mrs. Meyers. “ It 
is more perfect I think than any he has had 
taken before. What improvements have been 
made in picture art, Annie, since your and my 
remembrance. I wonder, by the way, if Fred 
has that old daguerreotype of yours, taken so 
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long ago. . Do you know if he has ?” and not 
waiting for an answer—Annie’s face wearing 
an unmistakably inquiring expression — “I 
wonder if he never told you about it?” And 
then “ Do you think these tassels are the right 
length ? I declare, tliere are so many finishing 
things to do to all these articles for the tree ! 
Did you say they were long enough ? do you 
think so ?” And the opinion being duly given, 
though rather mechanically, perhaps—“Did 
you really never know before you were mar¬ 
ried Fred had that picture ? I wonder if you 
would know it was your own if you were to see 
it now I” and the lady laughed merrily. “ It 
was that summer vacation I spent with you, 
you remember. Father and mother being gone 
to see Frances, and home not like home, your 
kind mother made me so happy by her warm 
invitation to spencj the vacation with you, or at 
least the part of it that should pass before their 
return. What a dear delightful time that was I 
what a blessed home yours was ! Dear Annie, 
much as I loved you, and happy as I always 
was with you, when the Goldings told me that 
your relatives were Friends, I had so different 
an opinion of them from what my after expe¬ 
rience justified, I was a little afraid to venture. 
And when I found every one so kind and 
thoughtful for my comfort and enjoyment, the 
only check to my delight was rather a remorse¬ 
ful fear lest I had been unjust in thought to¬ 
wards those I had never seen. The one in¬ 
stance, when ray private individualism came 
into any antagonism with the views entertained 
in your dear household, was, when your good 
grandpa was so grieved because you wanted to 
give me a daguerreotype of yourself I was so 
anxious to have taken.” Mrs. Meyers looked 
up from threading her needle in time to catch 
the mystified yet absorbed expression on the 
face of Annie Merrilus. The lady laughed. 
“This reminds me of old story-telling times 
when we were children, and each turned nar¬ 
rator in turn for the other’s edification. But 
don’t you remember, Annie, how shocked grand¬ 
pa was ? how he said ‘ it all came of your 
being sent away to a fashionable school; things 
were turning out just as he had prophesied!’ 
Your curls, too ; you know after your long ill¬ 
ness your hair came in so fast and curling, and 
I could not bear to see them gathered up, 
though it was only seldom I prevailed upon 
you in letting them fall their own free way. 
I’m afraid grandpa thought my influence rather 
bad over you. Though I remember when his 
talk, as we were together in the garden or he 
sat on the porch in his easy chair, was rather 


a reflection on my light-hearted follies, as he 
termed them, he would conclude with “Ellen, 
I believe thee to be a good girl at heart, my 
dear!” But when grandpa learned by the 
children’s talk that we had gone to the new 
Daguerrean’s to have our pictures taken, it was 
so much of a grief to him that your mother 
sent us word down to the artist’s rooms not to 
have them taken. It was a little too late, how¬ 
ever ; you had set for the picture. You or¬ 
dered it should not be finished. And this I 
suppose you thought the end of it. But not 
so. As I could not have your picture I deter¬ 
mined I would at least obtain one of your curls, 
and as your mother proposed you should have 
them cut—Oh, Annie, I was rebellious then !— 
I selected a beautiful one, though you could 
arrange the others so as to hide the deficiency, 
and just having secured ray treasure displayed 
it to Fred as I met him on the stairway. 

“‘Divide with me, Ellen!’ he said, with a 
trepidation quite unlike his usual manner, 
‘give me part of this curl, and I will tell you 
what a daring boy I have been I ’ 

“ For Frederick I could do much, and I sepa¬ 
rated the curl. He had been to the Daguer¬ 
rean’s, he told me, and as he had hoped, the 
impression had not been effaced, and he suc- 
creded in getting the picture. ‘ Ellen, I con¬ 
fess,’ said he, ‘I have some scruples about 
obtaining it in this manner, and as Annie’s 
friend, I submit to you whether or not I may 
consider it as mine. I assure you it shall be 
sacred from every eye but my own. And as to 
my motive, my wish for its possession, I would 
not startle Annie’s blessed little heart for the 
world, nor justly incur her parent’s disapproba- 
sion by one premature world, but’—and you 
know Frederick Merrilus’ look, dear, when he 
lias made up his mind—‘ if little Annie Snow¬ 
den is not my wife at some future day, no other 
woman shall be.’ 

“Frederick,’’continuedMrs. Meyers, “would 
have obtained a duplicate for me had I wished, 
but I knew I should have to keep it secret 
from you or betray Fred, and beside it seemed 
not quite right, and I preferred to wait till 
some time when your father might be in the 
city. The curl and the picture we never either 
of us alluded to after. IIow much darker your 
hair has grown since then, Annie ! Ah, baby 
is waking ! he’s had a beautiful nap, and my 
work is just finished.” And Mrs. Meyers left 
Annie, to appear again in all a mother’s fond¬ 
ness with the little fellow in her arms. 

Annie Merrilus was very glad to occupy her¬ 
self with Master Eddy, to talk to the young 
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gentleman in as unconnected a style as might 
chance to suit her feelings, and in making him 
the central object of interest, withdraw notice 
from herself as much as possible. All which 
pleased the little gentleman very much, and 
was in no way disagreeable to his devoted 
mamma. Altogether I think it was very op¬ 
portune for Master Eddy and all concerned that 
he chose to take that particular moment to 
wake up in. 

Fred came and took tea at Mrs. Meyers’ ; he 
remarked the change in Annie. 

“Ellen, I believe Annie has not had half 
enough of your society lately. She has drooped 
for it. She has not looked as well in weeks as 
she does to-night. You have ‘ done her good 
as a medicine.’ ” 

A sweet festival indeed was the sacred and 
beautiful service of the evening. The joyous 
chaunts and deep quivering organ tones bore 
Annie’s glad and softened spirit into purer, 
clearer, higher atmosphere. And if we do not 
intrude upon the quiet home hour after church, 
there were truer picture element there than in 
the easy room when we first looked in upon it. 

When Annie had told her husband something 
of what had been passing in her mind ; when 
she had cleared up all those misty mornings 
and cloudy evenings to his mental vision ; he 
did not call her “ foolish little puss,” nor yet 
laugh, that though he had heard of being 
afraid of one’s own shadow, he had never known 
till now of the little woman that was jealous of 
her own picture. Though he smilingly looked 
into her eyes in rather an amused way when 
they talked the matter over, and those early 
days, yet he did none of these things. 

“And so you went to Ellen with it!” he 
exclaimed, “the very person, since you chose 
to be unwilling to come to head-quarters, who 
could—” 

But Annie interrupted him. “ To Ellen 1 in¬ 
deed no, my husband 1 Do not suppose I could 
ever go to a third person, however truly a 
friend, with anything affecting or relating to 
our perfect confidence in each other.” 

Which interruption gratified the true feeling 
of Frederick Merrilus very much. 

In the beautiful light of the Christmas morn¬ 
ing, Annie stood by a beautiful white rose tree, 
rich in abundant bud and bloom, one of her 
husband’s Christmas gifts. She displayed the 
bright blending colors of the elegant trifle yet 
unfinished, she had intended for presentation 
this same day. “I am so sorry,” she said, 
and a conscious blush overspread her features 
as she remembered how it was it had not been 
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completed. “ I am so sorry 1 did not get it 
finished for to-day.” 

“ It is beautiful as it is, dear Annie ; and if 
it were possible for it to be yet prettier than it 
is, and if it were finished, I should ask for a 
more precious gift still than even the exqui¬ 
sitely wrought piece of your alwaj^’S faultless 
handiwork. You have given me back your¬ 
self, given me what for a time I did not know 
how to find. I felt as though with you yet 
before me, in some unaccountable way I had 
lost you. Now give me a Christmas gift of 
perfect confidence^ never again to be withheld. 
Do not-conceal from me anything, whether of 
moment or however trifling, which gives you 
one moment’s disquiet, and which by any pos¬ 
sibility I could remove or explain. And I 
promise you the same. Concealment, or want 
of perfect ingenuousness is one of the most 
fruitful sources of dark hours and misappre¬ 
hension, and in some cases may prove one of 
the greatest wrongs that could come between 
two loving hearts. And now, since I’ve been 
so bold as to make my own selection of Christ¬ 
mas gifts, dear wifie, may I have it ?” 


A PENSIVE ODE FOR PENSIVE HEARTS. 

BY FREDERICK WRIGHT. 

Sweet is the voice of morning—sweet 
The mellow notes that evening greet, 

And sweet the song that noontide pours 
From the recess of June-clad bowers; 

Sweet to the warrior’s ear the clank 
Of marshall’d hosts, as rank on rank 
With thund’ring tread they seek the fray 
That ends with life—or victory ! 

To hearts unhackney’d in the phrase 
Of flattery, how sweet the praise 
Of good men’s homage, as it falls 
Like sunlight on time-shatter’d walls! 

And oh, the deep impa.ssioned thrill, 

That doth the yearning bosom fill, 

When years of doubt, of toil, and shame, 

Are blazoned on the scroll of Fame! 

Yet neither morning, noon, nor eve— 

All, all combined—a song can weave 
As sweet as that which Friendship pours 
Along life’s joy-deserted hours! 

Nor warrior’s clank, nor trumpet loud, 

Nor shout of hearts with glory proud 
Can move the soul like Friendship’s tone 
As whispered to one ear alone! 

The blazon’d scroll of fame may be 
An altar of idolatry ! 

But that, nor praise however sweet. 

With friendship’s love can e’er compete— 

That voice so blest! that love so rare! 

Thank God ! has been my lot to share 
Through storm and tempest, pain and grief,. 

That heart’s pure sunshine 1 brought relief! 






SKATING FOE LADIES. 


WHY LADIES OUGHT TO SKATE, AND 
WHY THEY DO NOT. 

Learn to skate, and the ice -will give you a graceful, 
sweet, and poetic motion.— Emerson. 

I LEARNED to skate very early ; I cannot now 
remember my precise age, but I know that 
about the time I mastered the “ spread-eagle,*’ 
and the “ outside,” my Latin grammar was the 
most serious difficulty of my existence, and I 
used to wish I could skate through it. Since 
that time—it is several years ago—I have sel¬ 
dom failed to use my skates ou at least one day 
during each sufficiently severe frost to make 
sound ice. To my skates I am indebted for 
many a day’s enjoyment—days that might, but 
for them, have been dull and uninteresting. 
But this is the least of the advantages I have de¬ 
rived from them ; confidence and strength are 
among the others. Emerson says, continuing 
the passage from which I have quoted above— 
‘‘The cold will brace your limbs and brain to 
genius, and make you foremost men of time.” 
A “foremost” man himself, and a great lover of 
skating and all motions and exercises that give 
grace and strength, he sets upon skating its 
real value—a very high one. I remember a 
good doctor saying—“Cricket-balls and' skip¬ 
ping-ropes, skates and hoops, are the best phy¬ 
sicians in the world if used with moderation, 
and early enough.” He was right. If the 
people of a country are effeminate, it arises 
from the luxuries and restraints that are prac¬ 
tised, and it is only necessary to extend the 
circle of outdoor exercises to counterbalance 
these. This brings me to the consideration of 
my subject—“ Skating for Ladies.” 

Personally speaking, I have always regretted 
that more ladies do not skate, and considered 
that ladies ought to learn, because there are 
really so many reasons why ladies should 
skate, that I cannot decide which is the most 
important and entitled to the place of honor ; 
let me therefore select the one which will admit 
of no refutation, and is most agreeable—let me 
say because it is a pastime in which they would 
greatly excel. I am not quite sure that my 
regret has always been of the most disinter¬ 
ested kind. In cold Christmas weather, when 
a merry party was gathered in my father’s 
house, it would have been much pleasanter not 
to have had to leave the young ladies at home 
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while we went to the pool. Does the dear 
reader say, “ Then why go at all ?” I answer, 
“because the opportunities for skating are few 
and precious.” How had the ladies used to 
beguile those hours that were so merry for us ? 
Let me draw you two pictures. 

It is a bright, keen winter morning. Those 
of us addicted to the wholesome cold-water bath 
have to break the ice in our bath-tubs. Little 
Charlie has to breathe on the window-pane a long 
time before he can disperse the pictures of Arca¬ 
dian dells and rough mountain passes which the 
fairy Frost has traced thereon in the silent 
night; and almost before he has looked out the 
business of a new picture is commenced. The 
postman brings up the letter and tells ns, “ Yes, 
the lads are on the pool, and it would bear a 
wagon loaded with hay, or an army.” The 
important business of breakfast is speedily dis¬ 
patched. Skates are rubbed, and, gimlet in 
pocket, off we go, with—forgive us ladies—an 
impatient answer to your questions: “Is it 
quite safe? and how long will you stay?” 
“Stay? why, till dark, if the ice is good, of 
course.” 

After the warm breakfast-room the air is keen 
and sharp ; but it has a delicious freshness all 
its own, a briskness unknown to other morn¬ 
ings, that imparts itself to us as we anticipate 
the delights of a day on the ice. The trees are 
all draped with lace, to which the most exquisite 
manufactures of Valenciennes or Nottingham 
are nothing. The fieldfares and blackbirds are 
congregated in them, chattering as they make 
a scanty breakfast on the few frozen hips and 
haws that remain. The larks start up in a 
huge flock from the stubble, and utter their 
winter notes over our heads ; we remark that 
they have probably had no breakfast, the frost 
has robbed them of their food ; but then it has 
made the pool bear. This is to us sufficient, 
and so we pass on, feeling—if we are not in too 
great a hurry to reach the pool to feel—that, 
after all, it is Nature’s doing, and not ours, if 
they are robbed of their breakfast. 

At the pool we find the lads from the village, 
and not a few girls, too, sliding bravely up and 
down the smooth surface, and greatly exhila¬ 
rated by the motion. Our skates are soon on, 
and ten minutes after we are “ all a-glow,” and 
in the enjoyment of the most delicious motion 
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I know. A graceful succession of circles or 
semi-circles, made with scarcely an effort, to 
which all the waltzes in the world are “as 
moonlight unto sunlight.” The morning wears 
on, in the happiest way, and the delicious 
movements set every generous and pleasurable 
emotion vibrating. 

Meanwhile, how does the morning wear with 
the ladies whom we left at the breakfast-table ? 
They cannot ride; it would be cruel to the 
“poor feet” of the horses, to say nothing of the 
danger of slippery roads. They read and write 
letters, they gather around the fire and indulge 
in “small talk”—I beg pardon—or they knit, 
crochet, or embroider. I am not going to say 
one word against these pretty occupations. (I 
may remark, en passant^ that therein ladies have 
a great advantage, being able to make nimble 
and good use of their fingers while carrying on 
the most animated conversation, whereas the 
most gentleman can, or, at least, the most they 
do do, under similar circumstances, is to smoke.) 
But are these the best occupations ladies can 
have on bright winter mornings ? All days and 
nights answer for the purpose of embroidering; 
how very few afford an opportunity for skating ! 
Do the fingers never grow tired, and is not the 
warmth of exercise out in the bracing air more 
pleasant than the artificial heat of burning 
coals ? Ladies, try it. 

I am drawing these pictures from a real ex¬ 
perience ; for me, the ladies, and the pool, and 
the frosty mornings to which I have referred, 
quite incidentally, and by way of illustration, 
have a real and tangible existence, and some 
of those ladies are now my happiest skating 
companions, and look, on a frosty winter eve¬ 
ning, when the sun is setting, up to the church 
vane with as much interest as I do, to see if 
the wind is still easterly, and the frost likely to 
make sound ice. 

It seldom happened that after luncheon they 
did not pay the pool a visit, and, thoughtful 
and charitable as ever, bring some pretty bags 
well stored with sandwiches. It was then that 
I felt most keenly what a great loss of pleasure 
ladies suffered by not skating. To me the cold 
air was exhilarating, delightful; as they stood 
upon the banks, it was to them painful, and 
they hurried back to the fireside for the re¬ 
mainder of the bright day. Perhaps an old 
arm-chair with runners—say a superannuated 
rocking-chair from the nursery—was produced, 
and they, in turn, enjoyed being pushed before 
me round the pool. Still, that was not self- 
motion, not the airy, joyous, graceful exercise 
that dispersed the blood rapidly over my frame. 


It was after such a visit that I determined to 
teach my sisters to skate. They tell me now 
that making a figure of 8 is the pleasantest 
occupation and the most enjoyable amusement 
that the whole year brings them. Clara says : 
“Walking is like prose, skating is like poe¬ 
try,” and really on the ice one does seem to 
move in rhythmical numbers. I never had a 
day’s skating that 1 did not feel benefited men¬ 
tally as much as physically, and, I believe, 
morally, too, for the action produces vigorous 
health, and a new, strong current of generous 
emotions. 

There is no danger in skating, always pro¬ 
viding that due precaution is taken relative to 
the soundness of the ice. Of the difficulties of 
learning, which by the way are always greatly 
exaggerated, I shall have more to say anon. 
The only real ones are the first step—perhaps 
I ought to say stroke—and the access to a 
place suitable for learning. I think I shall be 
able to show that neither of these are obstacles 
of sufficient importance to deprive ladies of 
what I am sure they would find as delightful 
an amusement as dancing, with this advantage, 
that the one would add to their strength and 
health as much as the other, by the late hours 
at which it is practised, impairs it. If I can do 
this, and can induce ladies generally to follow 
the excellent example set by a few of their 
number, I am confident they will be thankful 
for the addition to their somewhat limited 
number of amusements, of one of the purest 
and best sports practised by men. Experience 
has proved, in cases where ladies have adopted 
skating, that in it, as in dancing, they greatly 
excel, and are, if less adventurous than their 
brothers, far more graceful. But it is not only 
as an amusement that skating would benefit 
them, but as a wholesome and highly profitable 
exercise;, which offers itself at a time when 
others cannot be had, and which will develop 
their strength and powers of endurance. 

Ladies, then, ought to skate. Let me now 
proceed to consider why they do not. 

I shall first of all deal with the weakest ob¬ 
jection raised against it; but it is one, though 
puerile and paltry, which I feel to be very 
general. Paterfamilias objects to his daughter’s 
skating, because he thinks it is unfeminine. 
This is one of those deplorable notions with 
regard to “ proprieties,” and what women may 
and may not do— 

That seem to keep her up, but drag her down. 

Is it uufeminine for ladies to be healthy, good 
walkers, with an upright gait, and a frame that 
is physically able to endure as much watching 
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and working, if need be, as they are willing to 
undergo? Nothing I know is more conducive 
to these qualities than skating. Yet, say how 
many fathers, it is “ unladylike,^’ and the very 
same men do not object to their daughters 
dancing till long after midnight. When the 
skipping-rope has become too childish and 
hoop-bowling has lost its charm, there ought 
to be some substitute found that will do their 
work, and for the winter days a pair of skates 
offers the very best. 

The real dif5culties are the access to a suf¬ 
ficiently private place for learning, and the 
friendly initiation. It is, for obvious reasons, 
very desirable that a lady’s first day on the ice 
should be only in the company of some few 
friends upon a pond not frequented by others. 
To ladies residing in provincial towns and vil¬ 
lages, this difSculty is but slight. Half an 
hour’s walk, at most, will bring them to some 
suitable place—some little pool (a large one is 
not required) where they may practise. The 
railways, too, offer ladies residing in the metro¬ 
polis itself almost as great facilities. A day, 
aye, even the first day upon the ice will be de¬ 
lightful; and the second and third days will 
bring with them a degree of proficiency that 
will afford a new and pure enjoyment, and the 
cold weather will have a charm it has never 
had before. An occasional fall during the early 
days—and by no means a violent one—is the 
very worst that is to be anticipated by a lady 
who has a brother or friend, used to the ice, to 
accompany her. I have known ladies so at¬ 
tended learn without falling at all, and make 
fine, dashing figure-skaters in an almost in¬ 
credibly short space of time. Confidence is the 
most essential quality ; and here is another 
reason why the first attempts should not be 
made on crowded ponds, for it is impossible, 
where skaters are darting about, and many 
people are looking on, that any one should 
have confidence unless it has been acquired by 
experience. I have known strong, sturdy 
schoolboys so talked to about the difficulties of 
skating, and the falls they would have to un¬ 
dergo, that they have been timorous on the ice 
for days, and consequently tumbled about in 
every direction. This ought not to be. An¬ 
other mistake is that it needs strong ankles. 
That is all nonsense ; there is more stress upon 
the ankle in ten minutes’ dancing than in an 
hour’s skating. 

Another reason why skating is not general 
among women is a natural objection each one 
feels towards taking the first step. That is, 
the fii*st step among her own circle of friends. 


A few, a very few, ladies do skate, and have 
done so now for many years. I have said that 
the pool to which I have referred has a real 
existence. It was there I first saw ladies skate, 
and they were, without exception, the best 
skaters I ever saw. 

I would earnestly exhort fathers to buy their 
daughters each a pair of skates, and their 
brothers to teach them how to use them, with 
the full assurance that they will ever after be 
their pleasantest skating companions, their 
vis-a-vis in many an eight. It is a great folly, 
to say nothing of the positive wrong, to narrow 
the straitened limit of out-door amusements in 
which ladies are privileged to indulge. Here 
is one, offering a graceful occupation for days 
that are spent by them at the fireside, offering 
itself at a time when riding is generally im¬ 
practicable, and walking insufficient for warmth; 
embrace it, and the interest of the scenes of our 
ponds and rivers during the frosts will be greatly 
increased, and skating will have a greater at¬ 
traction, and be productive of more good than 
it ever has been in England. 


MY CASKET OF GEMS. 

BY MES. WOLVERTON. 

For thee I ’ll ope my casket lid, 

And thou shalt view my treasures hid ; 
Here’s thought, and feeling, fancy fair, 

And rich experience folded there. 

And memories too, in golden hours— 

Some woven were ’mid drenching showers, 
Look closely down and thou wilt see 
Each raindrop wove a pearl for me. 

And roses fair, and mossy stone, 

I gleaned them o’er a pathway lone ; 

So bright they seemed amidst the gloom, 

My casket gave them welcome room. 

And sunny hopes to cheer the way. 

When through the dark my feet must stray; 
And faith and trust, by angels given. 

To light me through the doubt to heaven. 
And gentle words for those I love, 

Sweet as the speech they use above; 

And friendship’s smile, affection’s tear, 

And pity’s tone are garnered here. 

And happy love, so true, so bright, 

'Twould break the darkest, deepest night! 
By many friends the chain was twined. 
Around them all my heart-strings wind. 
They share my tear, my smile they claim. 
Each joy, each grief to me they name ; 

’Mid sorrow dark upon my breast, 

They soothe the aching heart to rest. 

Yes, true, to me are treasures lent. 

To weave of life the sweet content; 

And one has said, “ Whr-re’er you go, 

Along your way you sunbeams strew.” 





NOVELTIES FOE DECEMBEE. 


SACQUE, DINNER DRESSES, WAIST, ETC. 
Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1.—Fall or winter sacque. This 
style of wrap is very pretty for misses. 
It can be made of silk, or of any kind 
of cloth. It is trimmed with a niching 
of velvet, silk, or cloth, either of the 
same shade as the material or darker. 
The latter has the more stylish appear¬ 
ance. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of ciiir-colored 
silk, made square both back and front, 
and trimmed with bands of black velvet, 
edged on each side with quillings of cuir- 
colored ribbon. Tassels of black chenille 
are placed both on the back and front 
of the corsage, as well as on the sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of mauve silk, 
with a pelerine and plastron of black 
guipure, edged with a ribbon quilling. 
The sleeves are open from the elbow, 
and caught together by bands. 

Fig. 4.—A new style of white muslin 
waist. The front has the appearance of a 
Daribaldi shirt, and the back is trimmed 
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Pig. 3. 


Fig. 5. —Amazon collar, made of 
white liuen, with one row of stitching 
on the edge. The tie is of black silk, 
doubled, with the ends embroidered in 
the new color called BU de Tvrquie, 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


•to resemble a jacket. The cuffs are composed 
of tucks, fluted ruffling, and fancy buttons. 


THE PSYCHE BUTTERFLY. 

{See engraving, page 510.) 

Materials. — Three yards of narrow gold 
braid, a skein of fine gold twine, one yard of 
gold spiral wire, and a skein each of white, 
light blue, and cerise fine silk. 

This elegant ornament is now much 
used in ball-room costume, either as a 
headdress, when it is attached to the 
hair in the centre of the forehead, or on 
the left side of the head nearly at the 
back ; it is also placed on the skirt of 
the dress to loop up the tunic or dra¬ 
pery, and it may be applied to a variety 
of articles, aspen-wipers, paperweights, 
screens, etc. 

The sections of the wings are given, 
one showing the braid outline only, 
and the other the stitches, which, are 
worked to attach the braids together. 
The wings and body are made sepa¬ 
rately, the latter being formed of plain 
crochet. 

Commence by tracing the braid out¬ 
line of one of the sections, and with a 
fine sewing-needle and thread tack the 
gold braid on the outline. These stitch¬ 
es should be taken across the braid, 
and not through it; then, with the blue 
silk and a sewing-needle, begin at the 
narrow part of the wing, and run the 
silk across the braids, darning it in and 
out of them eight or ten times ; then 
work up the braids, joining them with 
rows of hem-stitch. The network above 
them is of the cerise silk, and formed 
of a succession of open button-hole 
stitches. 

The rosettes in the centre of the cir¬ 
cles are made of white silk, and to form 
them see the braid pat¬ 
tern in the preceding 
direction; the space be¬ 
tween the two straight 
lines at the edge should 
be filled with blue silk. 

When the work is fin¬ 
ished, sew the gold wire 
round the edge of the braid, using the cerise 
silk, and at each side leave about two inches of 
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the wire to form the legs. Commence now on 
the body. 

The Body.— Work with the gold twine and 
Penelope crochet needle, No. 3. Commence 
with 4 chain stitches, and work a single stitch 
in the first chain to make it round. 

Work 2 plain stitches in each of the 4 stitches, 
then 2 plain both in one stitch, and 3 plain in 
successive stitches, 8 times ; it will now be 16 
stitches round. Work 80 plain ; stuff the work 
with a little piece of wool. Decrease by taking 
two stitches together and working them as one 
stitch ; then 5 plain, and decrease again, 8 
times ; and for the head, work 2 stitches in 1, 
5 times ; then 6 plain ; and for the antennae, 
take 3 inches of the gold y^ire, and, leaving 
half of it in front, place it along the last round, 
and work it under for 3 plain stitches. Leave 
the other end in the front, work 4 plain, then 
4 single, take 2 together 5 times, miss 1, and 1 
single, 3 times ; then 3 chain, miss 1, and 2 
single on it; 3 chain again, miss 1, and 2 single 
on it, 1 single on the head, and fasten off. Sew 
two beads above the antennae for the eyes ; 
then sew the wings to the sides of the body, 
leaving the wire for the legs. 


MUFFATEE.—DIAMOND PATTERN. 

KNITTING. 

Ifaierials .—Half an ouDce each of scarlet, black, and 
white single or double Berlin wool, according to the 
thickness required ; a pair of knitting pins, No. 15 Bell 
gauge, measured in the circle. 

With the black wool cast on 39 stitches. 
row .—Make 1, by bringing the wool for¬ 
ward, slip 1 and knit 2 together ; repeat to 
the end. This stitch is used throughout the 
pattern. Every three stitches form one rib. 
Join on the scarlet wool, and for the 

Scarlet half diamond. 2d row, make 1, slip 1, 
and knit the 2 .stitches which cross together; 
repeat 5 times more, that is 6 ribs ; turn back, 
leaving the 7 black ribs on the other pin. 

Zd .—Knit the 6 scarlet ribs. 

Aih .—Knit 5 ribs, turn back, leaving a scarlet 
rib. 

^tk .—Knit the 5 ribs. 

Uh .—Knit 4 ribs, turn back as before. 

1th .—Knit the 4 ribs. 

8^A.—Knit 3 ribs, turn back. 

9^7i. —Knit 3 ribs. 

10^/i.—Knit 2 ribs, turn back. 

• 11th .—Knit 2 ribs. 


left at the end of the previous rows, and on the 
black row knit the 7 ribs; then, commencing 
again at the 2d row, work to the end of the 
13th row, so as to make a second half diamond 
at the other side. Join on the black wool. 
15<A.—Knit all the 13 ribs. 

IQth .—As the last row. 

VJih .—Knit 1 rib. Join on the white wool, 
and for the centre diamond knit 11 ribs ; turn 
back, leaving one black rib. 

18^^.—Knit 10 ribs and turn back, leaving 
another rib ; knit 9 ribs, turn back ; knit 8 ribs, 
turn back; knit 7 ribs, turn back; knit 6 ribs, 
turn back ; knit 5 ribs, turn back ; knit 4 ribs, 
turn back ; knit 3 ribs, turn back ; knit 2 ribs, 
turn back ; knit 2 ribs ; then knit the 4 white 
ribs which were left at the previous rows. Join 
on the black wool, and knit the remaining rib. 

im. Black.—Knit all the 13 ribs. 

20th .—As the last. 

Join on the scarlet wool. Commence again 
at the 2d row, and repeat the pattern until 5 
or 6 diamonds are made, according to the size 
wished : then cast off, and sew the first and last 
rows together. 
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KNITTED GAUNTLET. 

{See engraving, page 612.) 

Materials .—Some single Berlin wool, of any shade 
that may he preferred; one-eighth of a yard of plush ; 
one-eighth of a yard of silk for lining ; one yard of 
rihhon. 

The season has now arrived for making these 
useful articles, which are so comfortably worn 
over a pair of kid gloves, when the weather is 
intensely cold. The portion of the gauntlet 
that covers the glove is knitted, and the gaunt¬ 
let is made of plush, lined with silk and wad¬ 
ding, ornamented with a bow and ends of rib¬ 
bon. Having only the glove to knit, a pair of 
these guantlets would be quickly executed. 
The glove is knitted backwards and forwards 
(not round) in the following manner : Cast on 
62 stitches. IstrouK Slip 1, *make 1, purl 1, 
knit 1, repeat from *, knit 1. 2c?. Slip 1, * 
make 1, purl 1, knit 1, repeat from *, knit 1. 
It will thus be seen that the stitch that was 
purled in the preceding row will be knitted in 
the next, and so on. After having knitted 30 
rows in this manner, the thumb must be com¬ 


menced. This is made by casting on 10 stitches 
at each end of the knitting, making altogether 
82 stitches. Fifty rows are required to make 
the thumb; and in knitting the extra 10 
stitches at each end they must be diminished 
every now and then by knitting together the 
4th and 5th stitch at the beginning and end. 
This diminishing must be done gradually, and 
at the end of the 50 rows there should be on 
the needle the same number of stitches as was 
commenced with; 20 more rows have now to 
be knitted, and the mitten is finished. The thumb 
is neatly sewn up, leaving the small opening at 
the top seen in the illustration. Our model is 
further ornamented on the back of the hand 
with 3 stripes of embroidered silk. This is 
very easily accomplished by taking 2 ribs of 
the knitting and working over them in coarse 
herring-bone stitch. The depth of the plush cufi 
is 4 inches, th^length round 14 inches. This 
cuff should be shaped a little towards the glove 
portion, to suit the size of the bottom of the 
knitting. 


FANCY PATTERN FOR PERFORATED CARD-BOARD. 



Work according to the patterns on perforated 
card-board, with split zephyr of any bright color. 
The first letter is “ K,” half of which is worked 


on one piece, and half on the other. After 
working each piece, join them back to back. 
Make two small cords and tassels of your 
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zephyr, and place one in the centre of each end. 
By turning these cords quickly in the fingers, 
the words “ Kiss Me” will appear.” 


GENTLEMEN’S DRIVING GLOVES. 

{See engravings, page 513.) 

IM.erial8.—B\a,ck or white worsted, and seve^ knit¬ 
ting needles, Nos. 13, 14, or 15, according to the size of 
the hand. (The seven needles are used only in making 
the fingers.) 

Cast on each of these needles 16 stitches, 
and close them into a round ; after which, do 
one and a half or two inches of ribbed knitting, 
alternately knitting two and purling the same 
number. Do one plain round, and begin the 
pattern. Isi. round. * knit 3, purl 1, * all 
round. 2d. Plain knitting. Zd. * knit 1, purl 
1, knit 2; * all round. Ath. Plain knitting. 
By continuing to work these fttur rounds, as 
directed, the purled stitches will always come 
over each other, at the distance of every fourth 
round, every alternate stitch being quite plain 
throughout the glove. After eight rounds, 
begin to raise the thumb, thus: purl 1, knit 1, 
bring a thread through and make another, 
purl 1. Continue the round as the others, ob¬ 
serving that these purled stitches are always to 
be purled, and the increase for the thumb 
made between them. Increase at first every 
third round, then every second, finally every 
round, until you have got to the separation of 
the thumb, when you should have fourteen on 
the thumb, within the two purled stitches. 
Put all but these fourteen on three needles, 
and leave them, so as to finish the thumb; 
divide the stitches on two needles, and cast four 
on a third ; form into a round, and knit round 
and round (in the pattern) until sufficient is 
done. Then gradually close and fasten off. 
Take up the edge of the four stitches cast on, 
and add to the rest for the hand. Knit about 
one and a half inches in depth, from the thumb, 
then the fingers. The little finger has twelve, 
and four extra cast on to come between it and 
the third ; knit round the needful length, and 
close. The third finger must have five stitches 
from the front, and the same number from the 
back of the hand, with four also that were cast 
on for the little finger, and five to be cast on 
between the back and front, next the second 
finger; this, of course, must be longer. The 
middle finger has seven stitches from the back 
of the hand, and six from the front, with the 
cast-on stitches between it and the third, and 
also five fresh ones, next the forefinger : this is 
the longest of all. The forefinger has the re¬ 


maining stitches, with those cast on between it 
and the middle finger ; and when finished, it 
completes the glove. The ends are drawn in, 
and darned down on the other side. The pat¬ 
tern must be maintained throughout; and to 
make the gloves set well the stitches cast on 
at the separation of the thumb must run up 
the front of the forefinger. Sew wash-leather 
on the thumb and forefinger of the right hand. 


CROCHET PELERINE. 

{See engraving, page 514.) 

Materials.—dne-haXi a pound of white Berlin wool; 
one-quarter of a pound of bine ditto ; two ounces of 
speckled wool. 

We can recommend our subscribers to make 
themselves one of these useful pelerines, as 
they will find them a most convenient and com¬ 
fortable addition to their w^ardrobe. They are 
extremely easy to make, and form a pleasant 
occupation for the long winter evenings. These 
little pelerines reach to the waist, and close at 
the throat, and are worn underneath a mantle 
out of doors ; or they make an exceedingly 
comfortable wrap, on a cold winter’s evening to 
put on in coming from a theatre or place of 
public amusement. Being arranged without 
sleeves^ they are easily put on and taken off. 
Our model is made of blue, white, and speckled 
wool, arranged in stripes ; and the manner in 
which these stripes are crocheted, whether 
broad or narrow, must, of course, be left to indi¬ 
vidual taste. It would be superfluous to give 
directions for working every row, as the stitches 
are all the same, and the shape of the pelerine 
is formed hy increasing in every row down the 
centre of the hack, and on eo^h side of the front, 
as will he seen on referring to our illustration. 
Make a chain rather longer than the size of the 
neck {as it diminishes in the working.') Isi row. 
5 chain, * 2 treble, 1 chain, miss 1, repeat from 
* until the middle of the row is reached. Into 
this stitch make 4 treble instead of 2, with a 
chain between^ and work to the end of the row. 
2d. Turn, 3 chain, 2 long into space of previous 
row. We may here mention that all the treble 
stitches are worked into the spaces, and not 
into the chain of previous row. 1 chain, 3 
treble, until the middle of the row is reached, 
when work a double quantity of treble stitches, 
then 1 chain, 3 treble, to the end of the row. 
3c?. 3 chain, 2 treble, into the space of pre¬ 

ceding row, then 1 chain, 3 treble, to the end 
of the row, increasing as usual down the centre 
of the back. From the description of these 3 
rows, it will at once be seen how the remainder 
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of the pelerine is worked, always bearing in 
mind to increase at the commencement and in 
the centre of every row. When the founda¬ 
tion of the pelerine is crocheted, a row should 
be worked all round, consisting of 1 chain and 
3 treble ; this finishes off the sides neatly and 
nicely. A small collar may be added, if liked 
(this is, however, not necessary), by crochet¬ 
ing into the foundation round the neck, and 
working 3 or 4 rows, in the same manner as the 
pelerine. This little collar is finished off round 
the edge with a row of double crochet worked 
into every stitch. The fringe which ornaments 
the bottom of the pelerine is easily made. It 
consists of lengths of partridge and blue wool, 
knotted alternately into every space and treble 
stitch of the bottom row. A piece of plaited 
wool, with a pair of tassels at each end, is run 
round the neck, with which the pelerine is fast¬ 
ened. The arrangement of color in our model 
is as follows: 10 rows of white, 1 row of 

blue, 1 row of speckled, 4 rows of blue, 1 row 
of speckled, 1 row of blue all round. Fringe, 
blue and speckled. 


CARRIAGE BOOT. 

Materials .—Three skeins each of black and scarlet 
double Berlin wool, and needle ]Jfo. 9, Bell gauge. 



Commence with the black wool and make a 


chain of 50 stitches. 

Isi row» —Miss the first chain stitch, put the 


needle into the next chain stitch, take up the 
wool on a needle and draw it through in a loop ; 

keep the 2 loops on the needle, put the needle 
into the next chain stitch and repeat from * 
until the 50 loops are raised. 

Work 9 rows more t|ie same, changing the 
colors at each end throughout the boot, so that 
all the loops are raised with black, and worked 
back with the scarlet. The work should be tight, 
so that this piece measures 11 inches in length. 

Work 5 rows more the same, but decreasing 
a stitch in the centre of each row. To decrease, 
two black loops should be taken on the needle 
and worked as one stitch. 

16i/i row. —Decrease the first two loops, raise 
the rest, and take the last 2 loops together to 
decrease; work back. 

17«A.—Plain, but increasing a stitch in the 
centre. To increase, the needle should be in¬ 
serted in the scarlet, between two black stitches, 
and the wool brought through in a loop as 
usual. 

18<A.—Decrease the first 2 stitches, raise the 
rest to the centre; then increase a loop as be¬ 
fore, raise the rest, decreasing the last 2 loops; 
work back. 

19i/i.—Plain, but increasing a stitch in the 
centre. 

20th .—As the 18th row. 

21s^—As the 19th row. 

22d .—Decrease a stitch at the beginning and 
end of the row. 

23(i.—All plain. 

Repeat the last 2 rows until it is decreased to 
24 stitches, which finishes the boot; and, it 
being made on a new plan, it is as well to state 
that the last row, when joined, forms the toe, 
the two slanting sides the front, and the first 
row the back of the boot. 

To make up the boot, it will require a pair 
of cork soles bound with ribbon, and a half yard 
of scarlet silk or flannel. Cut the flannel the 
shape of the work, allowing half an inch for 
turnings. 

Double the foundation row in half and sew 
the sides together, drawing about 6 stitches in 
the centre close, to form the heel; then sew 
up the toe. 

To join the slanting sides which form the 
front, commence at the toe with the black wool, 
and work a row of single crochet, thus ; keep 
the wool at the back, put the needle into a 
stitch of the right selvedge, and then into the 
left selvedge, bring the wool through them and 
also through the loop on the needle ; repeat. 
Then round the top of the boot work 6 rows o^ 
plain crochet backwards and forwards very 
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loosely, working 2 stitches in the first stitch 
of each row; and for the last row, work 1 scar¬ 
let and 1 black stitch alternately, continuing 
the same down the sides of the black rows, and 
ending at the first stitch of the row. Fasten 
off. 

Turn the boot on the wrong side, place the 
lining over it, and slightly quilt it to the work; 
then turn it on the right side, and sew on the 
sole. The plain rows at the top should be 
turned down over the boot, and the points 
fastened with a button. 


A WARM OVER-SHOE, IN CROCHET. 

Materials. —1 ounce of black double Berlin wool, 1 
ditto scarlet, 3 yards of narrow scarlet ribbon, a pair of 
cork soles 10 inches in length, a flat mesh half an inch 
in width; bone crochet-hook. No. 15, Bell-gauge. 


work one double, in each stitch, and in the 
centre work 2 stitches in one, work 16 rows, 
always working 2 stitches, in the centre ; work 
2 rows of each color. 

Commence for the sides on the 11th stitch, 
and work 44 rows, 2 rows of each color; join 
the 11 stitches on the other side of the front. 
Work 1 row in single-crochet, with 1 chain, 
between each stitch, all round. 

Make the fringe in black wool (thus), pass 
the wool round the mesh, and work 1 single 
stitch, then 1 chain, pass the wool round the 
mesh, and repeat, until sufficient is made to go 
round the shoe, then sew it on. 

Cut a piece of silk, the size and shape of the 
shoe, for the lining, turn the edges down, and 
sew neatly all round ; then sew on the cork 
sole, turn the shoe to the right side, and run 



The shoe is worked throughout in double 
crochet. 

Make a chain of 16 stitches, miss 1 stitch, and 


in a piece of the ribbon under the fringe, to 
draw it in a little, make the rosette, and sew it 
on the front. 


BEAIDIiS’G PATTERir. 
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OEIGINAL DESIGNS, 

FURNISHED EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’s LADY’S BOOK, BY W, CAMEROnJ 

iVb. 228 North Eighth Street^ Philadelphia. 


EMBROIDERY FOR FRONT OF A SLIPPER. 


EMBROIDERY FOR CORNER OF POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 











EMBROIDERY FOR THE SIDE OF SLIPPER. 
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FANCY BOW FOR A CHILD’S HAT. 



This bow may be made of any color velvet or silk. 
It should be embroidered with jet beads, and trimmed 
with black lace. 
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BRAIDIIfG PATTERN. 




ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTEKS. 
{Concluded from November number.) 
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llueipts, 


PLUM PUDDING AND OTHER RECEIPTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 

Wb give a number of receipts for puddings, pies, cakes, 
etc , that will be of great use to our lady friends during 
the Christmas holidays. 

A Christmas Plum Pudding, with or without Eggs.— 
Take two pounds of bread crumbs that have been well 
sifted through a colander ; two tablespoonfuls of flour ; 
half an ounce of ground allspice, and one pound of brown 
moist sugar; rub these ingredients thoroughly well 
together; chop one pound of suet very fine, and tho¬ 
roughly mix in with the other things. Wash well in 
tepid water a pound and a half of raisins, and stone them, 
or two pounds of Sultana raisins, which require no 
stoning, and are equally good, though more expensive ; 
chop these, not too fine, and well mix in; then a pound 
of well-washed currants, and a quarter of a pound of 
candied peel, cut into lumps, not slices. Having mixed 
all this together well, make the whole sufficiently moist 
with a little milk ; well butter one or more large basins ; 
well press the mixture into the bottom of each (or they 
will not turn out in good shape), and when filled to a 
trifle above the brim of the basin, spread some flour on 
the top, and tie the basin down with a well-wetted 
cloth ; place the pudding in boiling water, let it boil up 
rapidly, and so continue for four hours ; then take it up, 
remove the cloth but do not turn it out of the basin. 
The next day, or when wanted for use, put the pudding 
to warm, with the basin still on, for two hours, in a 
moderately warm oven, then take it out, turn it from the 
basin on to the dish in which it is to be sent to table. 
With the handle of a teaspoon, or the blade of a fruit- 
knife, make incisions in difierent parts of the pudding, 
aud pour on some sherry wine, then sift powdered 
sugar over. It is obvious that this pudding must bo 
made the day before it is required for use, aud it is much 
better for being so. Eggs are not necessary to give either 
richness or flavor, or to “bind the pudding;” the milk 
and the flour will do that. Eggs render the mass tho¬ 
roughly iudigestible ; but if they must still be had—and 
toe again repeat that they are not needed— eggs, well 
])eaten and strained, can be used instead of the milk. 
Great care is necessary in all puddings of the kind, not 
to make them too wot, or they will be heavy ; and to 
thoroughly mix the ingredients separately. 

Christmas Plum Pudding.—A pound of suet, cut in 
pieces not too fine, a pound of enrrauts, and a pound of 
raisins stoned, four eggs, half a grated nutmeg, an ounce 
of citron and lemon-peel, shred flue, a teaspoonful of 
beaten ginger, half a pound of bread-crumbs, half a pound 
of flour, and a pint of milk; beat the eggs first, add half 
the milk, beat them together, and by degrees stir in the 
flour, then the suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk 
as will mix it together very thick ; then take a clean 
cloth, dip in boiling water, and squeeze dry. While the 
water is boiling fast, put in your pudding, which should 
boil at least five hours. 

Another Seven ounces raisins, seeded and a little 

chopped; seven ounce currants, well washed and 
picked ; one and a half ounce citron ; three ounces of 
beef suet, chopped very fine; three-quarters of a nutmeg, 
grated ; one-quarter of a teaspoonful of cinnamon ; five 
eggs well beaten up; four tablespoonfuls of sugar; five 


tablespoonfuls of wheat flour ; half a lemon-peel, grated ; 
ono glass of brandy and one glass of Madeira ; a little 
milk to mix, sufficient to make rather a thick batter. 
The whole must be well mixed. The above mixture to 
be put into a well-buttered basin. Tie a pudding cloth 
over, and pin the four corners over the top. Put into 
boiling water, and to bo kept boiling without ceasing 
for five hours. We have tried this receipt, aud know it 
to be excellent. 

Currant Cake.— Ono cup of butter, three eggs, one 
cup of water or milk, half a teaspoonful of saleratus, 
nutmeg, cup of currants. 

Light Cakes. —Put a small quantity of flour into a 
mug, mix it with very good milk, with a lump of butter 
the size of an egg, a little barm, an egg, a teaspoonful 
of honey, aud a little ginger; beat them well, and let 
them rise before baking. 

Little Plum Cakes to keep long.— Dry one pound of 
flour, and mix with six ounces of finely-pounded sugar ; 
beat six ounces of butter to a cream, and add to three 
eggs well beaten, half a pound of currants nicely dried, 
and the flour and sugar ; beat all for some time, then 
dredge flour on tin plates, and drop the batter on them 
the size of a walnut. If properly mixed, it will be a 
stiff paste. Bake in a brisk oven. 

Rich Plum Pudding. —Stone carefully one pound of 
the best raisins, wash and pick one pound of currants, 
chop very small one pound of fresh beef suet, blanch and 
chop small or pound two ounces of sweet almonds aud 
one ounce of bitter ones ; mix the whole well together, 
with one pound of sifted flour, aud the same weight of 
crumb of bread soaked in milk, then squeezed dry and 
stirred with a spoon until reduced to a mash, before it 
is mixed with the flour. Cut iu small pieces two ounces 
each of preserved citron, orange, and lemon-peel, and 
add a quarter of an ounce of mixed spice; quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar should be put into a basin, with 
eight eggs, and well beaten together with a three-pronged 
fork ; stir this with the pudding, and make it of the pro¬ 
per consistence with milk. Remember that it must not 
be made too thin, or the fruit will sink to the bottom, 
but be made to the consistence of good thick batter. 
Two wineglassfuls of brandy should be poured over the 
fruit and spice, mixed together in a basin, and allowed 
to stand three or four hours before the pudding is made, 
stirring them occasionally. It must be tied in a cloth, 
aud will take five hours of constant boiling. When 
done, turn it out on a dish, sift loaf-sugar over the tup, 
and serve it with wine-sauce in a boat, and some poured 
round the pudding. 

The pudding will be of considerable size, but half the 
quantity of materials, used in the same proportion, will 
be equally good. 

Boiled Plum Pudding.— The crumbs of a small loaf, 
half a pound each of sugar, currants, raisin.s, and beef- 
suet shred, two ounces of candied peel, three drops of 
essence of lemon, three eggs, a little nutmeg, a tablespoon¬ 
ful of flour. Butter the mould, and boil them five hours. 
Serve with brandy-sauce. 

A Good Pound-Cake. —Beat one pound of butter to a 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of eight 
eggs beaten apart. Have ready, warm by the fire, one 
pound of flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix tjiem 
and a few cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, iu fine 
powder together; then by degrees work the dry ingre¬ 
dients into the butter and eggs. When well beaten, add 
a glass of wine and some caraways. It must be beaten 
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a full hour. Butter a pan, and bake it an hour in a quick 
oven. 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the 
butter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, 
and to most tastes a more pleasant one. 

A Rich Christmas Pudding. —One pound of raisins, 
stoned, one pound of currants, half a pound of beef-suet, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, two spoonfuls of flour, three 
eggs, a cup of sweetmeats, aud a wineglass of brandy. 
Mix well, and boil in a mould eight hours. 

A Good Christmas Pudding.— One pound of flour, two 
pounds of suet, one pound of currants, one pound of 
plums, eight eggs, two ounces of candied peel, almonds 
and mixed spice according to taste. Boil gently for seven 
hours. 

Common Crullers or Twist Cakes.— Mix well together 
half a pint of sour milk, or buttermilk, two-teacupfuls 
of sugar, one teacupful of butter, aud three eggs, well- 
beaten ; add to this a teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved 
in hot water, a teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg grated, 
and a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon; sift in flour 
enough to make a smooth dough: roll it out not quite a 
quarter of an inch thick; cut in small oblong pieces; 
divide one end in three or four parts like fingers, and 
twist or plait them over each other. Fry them in boil¬ 
ing lard. These cakes may be cut in strips, and the ends 
joined, to make a ring, or in any other shape. 

Soft Crullers. —Sift three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
and powder half a pound of loaf-sugar; heat a pint of 
water in a round-bottomed saucepan, and when quite 
warm, mix the flour with it gradually ; set half a pound 
of fresh butter over the fire in a small vessel; and when 
it begins to melt, stir it gradually into the flour and 
water; then add by degrees the powdered sugar aud half 
a grated nutmeg. Take the saucepan off the fire, and 
beat the contents with a wooden spaddle or spatula till 
they are thoroughly mixed; then beat six eggs very 
light, and stir them gradually into the mixture. Beat 
t-he whole very hard till it becomes a thick batter. Flour 
a pasteboard very well, and lay out the batter upon it in 
rings (the best way is to pass it through a screw funnel). 
Have ready, on the fire, a pot of boiling lard of the very 
best quality; put in the crullers, removing them from 
the board by carefully taking them up, one at a time, on 
a broad-bladed knife. Boil but few at a time. They must 
be of a fine brown. Lift them out on a perforated skim¬ 
mer, draining the lard from them back into the pot; lay 
them on a large dish, and sift powdered white sugar over 
them. 

CHRISTMAS CAKE. 

To two pounds of flour well sifted unite 
Of loaf-sugar ounces sixteen; 

Two pounds of fresh butter, with eighteen fine eggs, 
Aud four pounds of currants washed clean ; 

Eight ounces of almonds well blanched and cut small, 
The same weight of citron sliced; 

Of orange and lemon-peel candied one pound. 

And a gill of pale brandy uniced ; 

A large nutmeg grated: exact half an ounce 
Of allspice, but only a quarter 

Of mace, coriander, and ginger well ground. 

Or pounded to dust in a mortar. 

An important addition is cinnamon, which 
Is better increased than diminished ; 

The fourth of an ounce is sufficient. Now this 
May he baked four good hours till finished. 

Bough-nuts.—T ake three pounds of flour, one pound of 


butter, one and a half pound of sugar; cut the butter 
flue into the flour ; beat six eggs light, and put them in ; 
add two wine-glasses of yeast, one pint of milk, some 
cinnamon, mace aud nutmeg; make it up into a light 
dough, aud put it to rise. When it is light enough, roll 
out the paste, cut it in small pieces, and boil them in 
lard. 

Fruit Cake. —Take one pound of butter and one pou nd 
of sugar, and beat them together with the yolks of eight 
eggs; heat the whites separately; mix with these one 
and a half pound of flour, one teacupful of cream, one 
wineglassful of brandy and one of wine, one nutmeg, 
one teaspoonful of mace, one teaspoonful of cloves, two 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one salt-spoonful of salt, 
three-quarters of a pound of raisin.s, stoned, three-quar¬ 
ters of a pound of currants, half a pound of citron ; mix 
with the flour two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. 

Washington Cake.— Beat together one and a half 
pound of sugar, and three-quarters of a pound of butter ; 
add four eggs well beaten, half a pint of sour milk, aud 
one teaspoonful of saleratus, dissolved in a little hot 
water. Stir in gradually one and three-quarter pound 
of flour, one wineglassful of wine or brandy, and one 
nutmeg, grated. Beat all well together. 

This will make two round cakes. It should be baked 
in a quick oven, and will take from fifteen to thirty 
minutes, according to the thickness of the cakes. 

Queen Cake. —Mix one pound of dried flour, the same 
of sifted sugar and of washed currants ; wash oue pouud 
of butter in rose-water, beat it well, then mix with it 
eight eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and put 
in the dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an 
hour; butter little tins, teacups, or saucers, filling theni 
only half full; sift a little fine sugar over just as you 
put them into the oven. 

Lemon Gingerbread.- Grate the rinds of two or three 
lemons, and add the juice to a glass of brandy; then 
mix the grated lemon in one pound of flour, make a hole 
in the flour, pour in half a pound of treacle, half a 
pound of butter melted, the lemon-juice, and brandy, 
and mix all up together with half au ounce of ground 
ginger and quarter of an ounce of Cayenne pepper. 

Seed Cake. —Beat one pound of butter to a cream, add¬ 
ing gradually a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beat¬ 
ing both together; have ready the yolks of eighteen 
eggs, aud the whites of ten, beaten separately ; mix in 
the whites first, and then the yolks, and beat the whole 
for ten minutes ; add two grated nutmegs, one pouud and 
a half of flour, and mix them very gradually with the 
other ingredients ; when the oven is ready, heat in three 
ounces of picked caraway-seeds. 

Pumpkin Pudding. —Take one pint of pumpkin that 
has been stewed soft and pressed through a colander; 
melt iu half a pint of warm milk a quarter of a pound of 
butler and the same quantity of sugar, stirring them well 
together; one pint of rich cream will he better than 
milk and butter; beat eight eggs very light, and add 
them gradually to the other ingredients alternately with 
the pumpkin ; then stir in a wineglass of rose-water and 
two glasses of wine mixed together, a large teaspoonful 
of powdered mace and cinnamon mixed, and a grated 
nutmeg. Having stirred the whole very hard, put it 
into a buttered dish, and bake it three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Lemon Cake. —Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites se¬ 
parately, till iu a solid froth ; add to the yolks the grated 
I rind of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried aud 
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sifted ; beat this a quarter of an hour ; shake in with the 
left hand six ounces of dried flour; then add the whites 
of the eggs and the juice of the lemon ; when these are 
well beaten in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it 
about an hour in a moderately hot oven. 

Clove Cake. —One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, 
half pound of butter, four eggvS, a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus, a cup of milk, a teaspoonful of powdered mace, same 
of cinnamon, same of cloves; fruit, if you choose. 

Mi.vcemkat. —Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped fine, four 
p.iunds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of s\veet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
P.ess the whole into a deep pan when well mixed. 

Another way. —Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, one 
small nutmeg, one pottle of apples chopped fine, the rind 
of two lemons and juice of one, half a pint of brandy ; 
mix well together. This should be made a little time 
before wanted for use. 

Mince Pies. —Take a pound of beef, free from skin and 
strings, and chop it very fine ; then two pounds of suet, 
which likewise pick and chop; then add three pounds 
of currants nicely cleaned and perfectly dry, one pound 
and a half of apples, the peel and juice of a lemon, half 
a pint of sweet wine, half a nutmeg, and a few cloves and 
mace, with pimento iu fine powder ; have citron, orange, 
and lemon-peel ready, and put some in each of the pies 
when made. 

Molasses Pie.— Four 6ggs—beat the whites separate— 
one teacupful of brown sugar, half a nutmeg, two table¬ 
spoonfuls of butter, beat them well together ; stir in one 
teacupful aud a half of molasses, and then add the white 
of eggs. Bake on pastry. 

Cream Pie Half pound of butter, four eggs, 

sugar, salt, and nutmeg to your taste, and two table¬ 
spoonfuls of arrowroot wet; pour on it a quart of boiling 
milk, and stir the whole together. To be baked in deep 
dishes. 

Ginger Sponge-Cake.— One cup of molasses, one cup 
of butter, two cups of sugar, four eggs, three cups of 
flour, one cup of milk, soda, and ginger. 

French Jumbles. —One pound and a half of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs; dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in one-half cup 
of milk; add this, also one nutmeg, and roll out the 
dough, aud cut into small cakes of any shape, and bake 
them in a quick oven. 

HOW TO COOK POULTRY. 

To Boil a Turkey. —Make a stufiing as for veal; or if 
you wish a plain stuffing, pound a cracker or some bread¬ 
crumb very fine, chop raw salt pork very fine, sift some 
sage and any other sweet herbs that are liked, season 
with pepper, and mould them together with the yolk of 
an egg ; put this under the breast, and tie it closely. Set 
on the turkey in boiling water enough to cover it; boil 
very slowly, and take oflf the scum as it rises. A large 
turkey will require more than two hours’ boiling; a 
small one an hour aud a half. Garni.sh with fried force¬ 
meat, and serve with oyster or celery sauce. 

Or: Fill the body with oysters, and let it boil by steam 
without any water. When sufficiently done, take it up, 
strain the gravy that will be found in the pan, and 
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which, when cold, will be a fine jelly ; thicken it with a 
little flour and butter, add the liquor of the oysters in¬ 
tended for sauce, also stewed, aud warm the oystei’s up 
iu it; whiten it with a little boiled cream, and pour it 
over the turkey. 

To Roast a Turkey.- Prepare a stufiing of pork sau¬ 
sage-meat, one beaten egg, and a few crumbs of bread: 
or, if sausages are to be served with the turkey, stuffing 
as for fillet of veal; in either, a little shred shallot is an 
improvement. Stuff the bird under the breast; dredge 
it with flour, and put it down to a clear, brisk fire; at a 
moderate distance the first half hour, but afterwards 
nearer. Baste with butter; and when the turkey is 
plumped up, and the steam draws towards the fi:o, it 
will bo nearly done; then dredge it lightly with flour, 
and baste it with a little more butter, first melted in the 
ba.sting ladle. Serve with gravy in the dish and bread 
sauce in a tureen. It may be garnished with sausages, 
or with fried forcemeat, if veal stuffing be used. Some¬ 
times the gizzard aud liver are dipped into the yolk of 
an egg, sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, aud then put 
under the pinions before the bird is put to the fire. A 
very large turkey will require three hours’ roasting; one 
of eight or ten pounds, two hours; and a small one, an 
hour and a half. 

To Roast a Goose.— Geese seem to bear the same rela¬ 
tion to poultry that pork does to the flesh of other 
domestic quadrupeds; that is, the flesh of goose is not 
suitable for, or agreeable to, the very delicate in consti¬ 
tution. One reason, doubtless, is that it is the fashion 
to bring it to table very rare done ; a detestable mode ! 

Take a young goose, pick, singe aud clean well. 
Make the stuffing with two ounces of onions (about four 
common sized), and one ounce of green sage chopped 
very fine; then add a large coffee cup of 'stale bread¬ 
crumbs and the same of mashed potatoes; a little pepper 
and salt, a bit of butter as big as a walnut, the yolk of 
an egg or two; mix these well together, and. stuff the 
goose. Do not fill it entirely ; the stuffing requires room 
to swell. Spit it, tie the spit at both ends to prevent its 
swinging round, and to keep the staffing from coming 
out. The fire must be brisk. Baste it with salt and 
water at first, then with its own dripping. It will take 
two hours or more to roast it thoroughly. 

A green goose, that is, one under four months old, is 
seasoned with pepper and salt instead of sage aud onions. 
It will roast in an hour. 

Sauce for a Roa.sted Goose. —Put into a saucepan a 
tablespoonful of made mustard, half a teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, a glass of port wine, and a gill of 
gravy; mix, and warm, and pour it through a slit in 
the apron into the body of the goose, just before serving. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DINNERS. 

Boiled turkey with oyster sauce, roast goose with 
apple sauce, roasted ham, chicken pie, stewed beets, 
cole-slaw, turnips, salsify, winter squash ; mince pie, 
plum pudding, lemon custard, cranberry pie. 

Roast turkey with cranberry sauce, boiled fowls with 
celery sauce, boiled ham, goose pie, turnips, salsify, cole¬ 
slaw, winter squash, beets ; mince pudding boiled, lemon 
pudding baked, pumpkin pudding. 

Mock turtle soup, roast turkey with cranberry sauce, 
boiled turkey with celery sauce, roasted ham, smoke- 
tongue, chicken curry, oyster pie, beets, cole-slaw, win¬ 
ter squash, salsify, fried celery; plum pudding, mince 
pie, calfs-foot jelly, blauc-mange. 








CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 

This is the raoath, and soon will come the morn 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s eternal King, 

Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 

Our great Redeemer from above did bring. 

Milton. 

For many, many years, we have greeted our friends 
from this our place in the Lady’s Book with our warm¬ 
est Christmas wishes for their happiness, and offered our 
sincere thanks for their many and long-continued favors. 

In the midst of the cheering influences of this blessed 
season, sad thoughts must press on bereaved hearts and 
households, and over the bright hopes which have been, 
in our circle of friends, dimmed during the year! How 
many mourners have wept since we last offered our 
merry Christmas greeting! But God is good ; for every 
grief he has given a balm; for every trouble a hope ; 
and the benevolent order of His laws casts a softening 
veil over sorrow, while new delights and new enjoy¬ 
ments are ever offered to the bright young hearts that 
are coming out to gaze at the new Christmas sun, and 
wonder that there can be care or sorrow in such a 
beautiful world. 

To all these happy hearts we commend our ornamented 
Frontispiece, which portrays very truthfully the dif¬ 
ferent pleasures of the Christmas anniversary. In the 
country we see the gathering of pine branches by a 
joyful company of merry lads, and the sledging through 
the brisk, snowy atmosphere. In the next compartment 
we see the happy, loving family gathered to hear the 
Christmas story of the wondrous Babe of Bethlehem, 
and of the bright angels that came down from heaven 
with the news of “good-will to men.” Then the little 
pet of the family, dressed in holiday finery, with arms 
full of the treasures brought by Kristkinkel, has her 
place. Opposite her see grandmamma, about to put on 
her glasses for the enjoyment of a Photograph Album 
adorned with the faces of her dear ones. 

All these are pictures of Christmas enjoyments realized, 
not in one place, but in thousands; ay, millions of house¬ 
holds will this month taste the bounty of our Heavenly 
Father, who has provided these various pleasures for us, 
and has fitted our dispositions and minds to draw hap¬ 
piness from the gifts of His goodness. 

Is it not a cheering thought that the anniversary of 
the mes.sage of “good-will to men” is near, that Christ¬ 
mas will reannounce the glorious promise of salvation 
and eternal blessedness to all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ and do His will? The love Is treasured in our 
hearts, and known, in its truth and purity, to God only ; 
but it is seen in the world and known as it goes out in 
good works. 

The great question for each to answer is, “ What good 
work have I done since last Christmas?” 

When our duties are useful and are defined, if we have 
faithfully performed them, have we not done good ? The 
Editors of the Lady’s Book have faithfully endeavored 
to bepeSt those for whom their work is prepared, and 
now, as the year is closing, we offer our cordial congra¬ 
tulations to our happy friends, and our sincere sympa¬ 
thies to those who are sorrowing, hoping to meet them 
all and welcome in the important year of iS64. 
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LITERARY WOMEN DURING THE TEAR 1863. 

In this brief notice we can mention only one race, the 
Anglo-Saxon. The American branch has done very 
little. Who plants fiowers or gathers fruits while tlie 
earthquake or the whirlwind is upon them ? War- is 
a terrible evil to women. Even their works of love and 
mercy seem done under a pall, and are sad, because the 
need of these services for the victims of battle is woful, 
and has been caused by wrong-doing. 

“The poor ye shall always have with you,” said the 
Divine Saviour. Poverty is the appointment of Provi¬ 
dence ; but wars are to cease when righteousness reigns. 
Let us pray that the blessed time may soon come. Not 
till then will the genius of woman have its proper cul¬ 
tivation, its perfect development, and its purifying in- 
fiueuce on humanity. 

In the old country of Anglo-Saxondom British women 
have, during the past year, been greatly distinguished 
by their literary productions, chiefly biographies and 
works of fiction. We are sorry to add that a great por¬ 
tion are what is termed “sensation novels.” Among 
these, three hold pre-eminence in their distinctive class ; 
as the passionate in “ Lost and Saved, ” by the Honorable 
Mrs. Norton; the intellectual in “Romola,” by Miss 
Evans ; and the domeslic in “ Squire Trevlyn’s Heir,” 
by Mrs. Wood. 

Next to newspapers, novels are now probably more 
read than any other kind of literature. Demanding no 
stress of thought, no weary wear of brain, they afford 
amusement in one’s chair, without the trouble of going 
abroad to seek it. With book in band, we feel as if we 
had some semblance of intelligent employment; and 
thus the months go by, and novel reading has become 
the fashion, and new novels the want of every-day life. 
Whether the habit will be baneful or beneficial depends 
much on the character of the books that become popular. 

“Lost and Saved” is, we are sorry to say, unworthy 
of the genius and fame of its authoress. Mrs. Norton, 
as a poetess, is now in the first rank of living writers of 
her sex. It is a great pity she should have stooped to 
imitate the sensation school of French writers, who 
seem to say, “Evil, be thou my good.” If the British 
aristocracy be faithfully pictured in these volumo.s, the 
nobles of that proud land must have stepped into the 
bogs of corruption beyond the French of the old regime. 

Miss Evans is a very different writer ; she has genius 
of a loftier kind, but not the elegance nor the polish of 
Mrs. Norton. Belonging to a different order of English 
society, Miss Evans very properly and sensibly describes 
what she knows, and with a masterly skill paints the 
manners and character of the middle classes. In ana¬ 
lyzing the emotions of the human heart, which throbs 
with the same impulses in the laborer and in the lord, 
she is unrivalled as a writer of fiction, and thus in the 
delineation of character she excels all her sister novel¬ 
ists. In this last work, “Romola,” she takes a high 
place in the historical romance, showing great know¬ 
ledge of Italy in her antiquities and medimval celebri¬ 
ties. We prefer her striking pictures of English life. 
Still, this last work possesses much merit, and its moral 
tendency is right and elevating, as is seen in the contrast 
between Romola and the selfish Tito. 

But the great heart of the people is more moved by the 
homlier pictures of Mrs. Henry Wood, who has shown 
her.self mistress of the art of story-telling. She might 
be a rival of Scheherazade herself in the rapidity of h^r 
compositions. Her language is often incorrect, and her 
style far from elegant; yet the first is significant, and 
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tlie last clear; and she has the art of wonderfully sus¬ 
taining the attention ; even fastidious people find them¬ 
selves compelled to read her volumes to the end and to 
acknowledge their interest. Therefore, that she is al¬ 
ways on the side of right and duty we consider a great 
good to her readers and a great honor to her. She never 
Uirows fanciful interest around vice ; her heroes are not 
jgjanufactured out of “ miserrthles nor does she interest 
oSir feelings on the side of sentimental woes while the 
real but humble sufferer is forgotten. She has, we must 
awn, an ardeut leaning to the supernatural, aud some¬ 
times manages her machinery very cleverly. On the 
whole, we think her novels of this year are worthy of 
much prai.se, aud that “Squire Trevlyn’s Heir” and 
“ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles” are works that will live 
till another Christmas. 

DEACONESS’ INSTITUTIONS AND PROTESTANT 
SISTERHOODS. 

INFORMATION Concerning these modes of doing good has 
been much needed in our land ; we rejoice that it is now 
furnished. 

In a pamphlet* remarkable for its close research and 
clear reasoning, and also for the integrity with which it 
sets forth the Bible way of woman’s work as a helper in 
tlie Chi’istian Church, the idea is advanced and sustained 
that a parochial order of deaconesses is what is wanted 
for our age and country.” By this is meant “ a womanly 
ministration, responsible to the clergy, stimulating and 
gathering together the working elements of the Church, 
looking after the poor, sick, and fallen, supervising the 
Mothers’ Meeting, visiting at the Widow’s Home aud 
the Orphanage, suggesting (where these are needed) the 
erection of such asylums, by the very provision of an 
agency to care for them, and by dwelling, if possible, in 
a house of its own, into which the destitute may be re¬ 
ceived for nursing, care, and medicine, and from which 
there can be sent out proper comforts for their need.”— 
See Report, page 23. 

Thus, clearly and consistently with God’s Word, are 
shown the duties of the Deaconess. The Committee are 
^so careful to point out the natural endowments of wo¬ 
man for her ofllce. 

“ There can be no doubt among believers in the Bible 
that woman was created to be the ‘ helpmeet for man,’ to 
be his companion and comforter, to supplement his state, 
to make that complete which was most imperfect with¬ 
out her. By the peculiarities of her nature in delicacy, 
tenderness, intuitive perception, and tact; by her pa¬ 
tience, fidelity, and devotion, by her power of suflerance 
and her elasticity of temperament, and by her deep and 
all-absorbing love, she lends that to society in which 
man, as such, is deficient. In whatever contributes to 
Uie happiness of life, she bears the foremost part, and 
especially in hours when sickness and exhaustion over¬ 
take the body, or the daily needs of the creature call for 
help. We cannot but think there was something signi¬ 
ficant and suggestive in the accompaniment by holy 
women of our incarnate Lord, and in His receipt from 
them of substantial benefit. It was meant to teach His 
Church their relation as helpers. 

“ In the Providence of God, women have generally 
been first to respond to the word of the Gospel. Their 
hearts have been soonest opened to attend unto the things 
which have been spoken by the preacher, and they have 
earliest offered themselves to the Master’s service. By 
their excess in point of numbers (in the churches), by 
their comparative freedom from engaging ties, by iheir 
frequent orphanage and more frequent widowhood, and 
above all by the readiness of their consecration of self 
to the cause of grace and mercy, there has always been 
provided, as there always will be found, a band of 
‘ministering angels’ on the side of the Church, from 
which she can draw, as she has done already, servitors 
to her aid.” Pages 7 and S. 

The order of Deaconesses has already been partially 


* Report made to the Convention of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania on Organizing the Services of Christian 
Women. May, 18U3. 


restored in Germany. That this order was instituted by 
the Apostles is clear, from the Bible and ecclesiastical 
history ; therefore it is no newly devised plan, but wo¬ 
man's rightful place in the Church. Its revival seems 
to be blessed in a remarkable manner in the churches in 
Germany, Switzerland, aud France, where the greater 
number of this noble order of ladies are working. In 
England the communities of Protestant Christian Women 
are doing so much good that “ the most marvellous 
change in the mind of the Anglican Church has taken 
place in their favor in the course of the last five years.” 

We should like to give many extracts from this admir¬ 
able pamphlet, but have not room. If any lady desires 
more information, we refer her to the Committee who 
prepared the Report, as their navies* alone will be a 
guarantee of the importance of the effor|ts now being 
made to restore to the true Church its primitive order of 
faithful women as Deaconesses. 


MEMORY’S SONG. 

Full well do I remember, love, 

Those golden autumn eves. 

When, full of new-boru hopes, we watched 
The falling maple-leaves ; 

When, clinging to the withered grass. 

The dewdrops sparkled bright, 

And stars, like eyes from heaven came out 
Amid the fading light. 

It seemed as if the skies leaned down 
With a softer, deeper blue. 

And oh ! to our young, trusting hearts 
Did not the world seem true? 

What thoughts of coming days we kept 
Within our throbbing hearts! 

Little we knew and little cared 
About these worldly arts. 

Perhaps we’ve grown some wiser since, 

And learned more courtly ways. 

But yet we still have kept unchanged 
The love of other days. 

We heed not now the wintry storm 
That howls without our door. 

Except to pray that God would guard 
The houseless, shivering poor. 

For once again our thoughts go out 
Into those halcyon days. 

And Hope, bright bird, sings joyously 
Her sweet, enchanted lays ; 

Aud we are dreaming of the time • 

When, through that forest wild. 

We two shall guide the welcome feet 
Of our own little child. Clio STANLisr. 


MISTAKES IN LANGUAGE. 

One of the most common vulgarities in our literature 
is the use of the adjective female for the noun woman. 
lu the Bible this phraseology is never used ; female 
designates sex, but not personality. In a notice of Mr. 
Rhind’s work on the recent excavations in Pompeii, the 
following sentence occur.s, which will illustrate the 
mistakes we mean. The writer had been telling of the 
manner of taking busts from the dead figures, and says: 
“ Afterwards the remains of two females^ a woman aud 
voung gii’l, were, preserved in the same manner ; in the 
elder female the left hand is shut,” etc. 

Here three superfluous words are used (two females 
and elder). It should have been written “ the remains 
of a woman and a young girl; in the woman the left 
hand is shut.” The writer felt that females would not 

* Rev. George Leed.s, Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D., 
Rev. Leighton Coleman, Rev. Felix R. Brunot, Prof. 
Henry Coppee. 
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accurately express his meaning, yet he has left these 
words in his article, and thus vulgarized the style. 

Female means the sex that produces young, and can, 
as a noun or name, only apply to animals. Woman was 
the Eden name given to the feminine of humanity ; that 
name and its equivalents, girl, maiden, lady, etc., words 
never used for animals, are the only proper terms of 
language to designate in the human species the feminine 
characteristics. 

Mrs. Mason, and Woman’s Mission to Woman.— We 
are happy to say to those who took an earnest interest 
iu Mrs. Mason’s plan of missions that her course is sus¬ 
tained by the highest courts of British Burmah. The 
Chief Commissioner* has not only cleared her of all blame 
in the charges made against Dr. and Mrs. Mason, but has 
triumphantly placed these devoted missionaries before 
the world as exemplars of remarkable success in doing 
good to the poor heathen. He says:— 

“ I have bad ample opportunity personally of observ¬ 
ing and of learning from former cases, as well as the 
present, what the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Mason have done 
for the Karen mountaineers in the Toungoo district. 
They found them in a state of savage barbarism. There 
are now twenty-five thousand of them, either Christians 
or under Christian teaching and influence. They found 
them split up into tribes and clans, warring against each 
other, and taking captives to sell as slaves. 

“Wherever the Gospel has been spread, such acts no 
longer prevail. They have ceased not only amongst the 
Christian tribes, but also among the heathen tribes, ex¬ 
cept those on the extreme border Now, I confidently 
assert that this great and beneficial change has been 
accomplished mainly, indeed almost entirely, by the 
labors of Dr. and Mrs. Mason and of the Karen Minister 
Sau Quala. I assert, from long experience among simi¬ 
lar tribes, that such results could not be obtained by the 
Civil Administration unaided by Missionary teaching. 

“ Tlie Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Mason have my entire confi- 
dence, and I trust they will continue the noble work 
among the Karen tribes, in which they have been so 
eminently successful.” 

To OUR Friends and Correspondents.— Another year 
js gone, and Christmas, the season of thanks and good 
wishes, as it draws near, reminds us of the many favors 
and warm-hearted compliments we have received from 
our Editorial friends. Allow us to express our sincere 
thanks for your constant and willing support. We trust 
that the New Year will find you all iu the circle of those 
who are pledged to the “ Lady’s Book.” It shall be our 
endeavor to make the volumes for 1864 worthy of your 
approval. 

The following articles are accepted : “Long Ago”— 
“Persevere, or Life with an Aim”—“My Ideal”—“A 
Vision by Moonlight”—“ Out of Town”—“ Grandmother 
Meridith”—“ Port-folio Dottings”—and “To Mary on her 
Birthday.” 

These articles are necessarily declined; “ November”— 
“ Bereavement”—“The Harvest Moon” (the writer can 
do better)—“Thy will be done”—“Amazons”—“Can¬ 
zonet”—“ Oh ! where is my boy to-night ?”—“ An appeal 
to Time”—“ Give me a Rose”—“ Broken-hearted”— 
“ Song”—“ A long Road”—“ My first Love and my last”— 
“The worth of a Dollar”—“The Art of talking non¬ 
sense”—and “My Watch.” 

We have other articles on hand ; next month these 
will be noticed. 

Will Mrs. C. C. H. of Panama, Chautauque County, 
Now York, send us the title of her last story? 

“ Henry Drummond’s Choice” has been received, but 
no letter. What is to be done with the MS. ? 


* Lieut. Colonel Phayi-e. 
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In this season of physical health, we will, omitting 
the usual detail of diseases and remedies for bodily com¬ 
plaints, give a few suggestions for the better conserva¬ 
tion of family life and domestic happiness. It is in 
unison with the season to be careful of our home resources; 
if the chief means of enjoyment and improvement are 
not found in the places where we dwell, our hopes of 
rmZ comfort may beat once relinquished; life will bo 
only a “ winter of discontent.” We are not intending to 
read a homily on the subject of domestic miseries. The 
season of Christmas should be cheerful with hope; so 
we take our suggestions from a cheerful writer and good 
adviser.* 

“Every farmer and every husband owes it to himself, in 
a pecuniary point of view, and to his wife and children, 
as a matter of policy and affectitin, to provide the means 
early for clothing his household according to the sea¬ 
sons, so as to enable them to prepare against winter 
especially. Every winter garment should be completed 
by the first of November, ready to be put on when the 
first winter day comes. In multitudes of cases valuable 
lives have been lost to farmcr.s’ families by improvidence 
as to this point. Most special attention should be given 
to the under-clothing ; that slujuld be prepared first, and 
enough of it to have a change iu case of an emergency or 
accident. Many farmers are even niggardly iu furnish¬ 
ing their wives the means for such things ; it is far wiser 
and safer to stint the members of his family in their food 
than in the timely and abundant supply of substantial 
under-clothing for winter wear. No money is better 
spent on a farm or anywhere else, than that which 
enables the wife to make herself, her children, her hus¬ 
band, and her house appear fully up to their circum¬ 
stances. The consciousness of a torn or buttouless jacket 
or soiled dress degrades a boy or girl iu their own esti¬ 
mation, and who that is a man does not feel him.self 
degraded under the consciousness that he is wearing a 
dirty shirt? The wife wim is worthy of the name will 
never allow these things if she is provided with means 
for their prevention, and it is in the noble endeavor to 
maintain for herself and family a re.spectability of 
appearance which their station demand, with means and 
help far too limited, which so irritates, and chafes, and 
annoys her proper pride, that many a time the wife’s 
heart, and constitution, and health are all broken 
together. This is the history of multitudes of farmers’ 
wives (and other mens’ wives also), and the niggardly 
natures which allow it, after taking an intelligent view 
of the subject, are simply beneath contempt. What adds 
to the better appearance of the person, elevates; what 
adds to the better appearance of a farm, increases its 
vRliie and the respectability of the occupant; so that it is 
always a good investment, morally and pecuniarily, for 
a farmer to supply his wife generously and cheerfully, 
according to his ability, with the means of making her 
family and home neat, tasteful, and tidy. A dollar’s 
worth of lime, a shilling ribbon, or a few pennies’ worth 
of paint may be so used as to give an impression of life, 
of cheerfulness, and of thrift about a hume altogether 
beyond the value of the means employed for the pur¬ 
pose. 

“ Finally, let the farmer always remember that his 
wife’s cheerful and hearty co-operation is essential to his 
success, and is really of as much value in attaining it, 
all things considered, as anything that he can do ; and 
as she is very certainly his superior iu her moral nature, 
it legitimately follows that he should not only regard 
her as his equal in material matters, but should habitu¬ 
ally accord to her that deference, that consideration, and 
that high re>poct which is of right her due, and which 
can never fail to impress on the children and servants, 
who daily witness it, a dignity and an elevation of man¬ 
ner, and thought, and feeling, and deportment which 
will prove to all who see them that the wife is a lady 
and the husband a man, a gentleman ; and a large pecu¬ 
niary success, with a high moral position and wide 
social influence, will be the almost certain results.” 



* Dr. W. W. Hall, Editor of Hall's Journal of Health. 
See February number, page 35, “ Farmers’ Wives.” 
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Owing to the immense increase in the price of hooks, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, hut generally a loss, 
on account of the postage we had to pay. 

From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia;— 

THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of “The Castle’s Heir,” “Squire Trev- 
lyn’s Heir,” etc. Mrs. Wood is one of the few who ex¬ 
cel in the writing of domestic novels. She takes com¬ 
monplace characters and everyday events, and invests 
them with a dramatic interest that proves most attractive 
to the reader. “The Shadow of Ashlydyat” we have 
found time only to examine most hastily, hut its author 
is too old an acquaintance of the public to need special 
recommendation from us now. We will vouch for the 
story being equal in merit to her former ones. 

THE GOLD SEEKERS. A ■ Tale of California. By 
Gustavo Aimard, author of “The Prairie Flower,” 
“ The Tiger Slayer,” etc. As a writer of tales filled with 
romance and perilous adventures, Aimard has few rivals 
in his special field. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Parts 66 and 67. 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. Part 17. 

We have so often commended these valuable works to 
our subscribers that they ought now to know their value 
as well as we do. They are only 20 cents a part; and 
each part is well worth the money, independent of its 
connection with the whole work. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. A Novel. By M. E. Braddon, 
author of “Aurora Floyd,” etc. In this work. Miss 
Braddon has left her beaten track and surpassed her¬ 
self. If “Aurora Floyd” was sufficient to. give its au¬ 
thor reputation, “Eleanor’s Victory” will do much to¬ 
wards perpetuating that reputation ; as, in our opinion, 
it is written far better. There are a wider range and 
greater individuality of character than in any of her 
previous works; and, having forsaken her threadbare 
theme of bigamy, she has produced a really original 
plot. 

DAILY WALK WITH WISE MEN ; or, Religiotcs 
Exercises for Every Day in the Year. Selected, Arranged, 
and specially Adapted by Rev. Nelson Head. As a daily 
help to Christian meditation, devotion, and holy prac¬ 
tice, this is a most excellent work. Nearly all the au¬ 
thors whose writings have been u.sed in its preparation, 
lived during the seventeenth century, or at an earlier 
period. The selections have been made with judgment, 
and are such as will meet the approval of Christians of 
whatever creed. 

CHRESTOMATHIE FRANCAISE. A French Reading 
Boole. By William I. Knapp, A. M., Profe.'^sor of Modern 
Language and Literature in Madison University. This 
book cannot fail to be of service to the French student, 
not only as regards a knowledge of the French language, 
but in making him familiar with the be.st literature of 
that language. Its contents are made up of selections 
from Rousseau, Moli^re, Fenelon, Beranger, Lamartine, 
and other well-known French authors of the past and 


present. A vocabulary of concise definitions, giving the 
correct pronunciation of the words, adds to the complete¬ 
ness of the book. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia:— 

PALMONI; or. The Numerals of Scripture. A Broif 
of Inspiration. A Free Inquiry. By M. Mahan, D. D., 
St. Marks-in-the-Bowery, Professor of Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory in the General Theological Seminary. Though re¬ 
ligious in tone, this work will attract more especially 
those individuals who delight in the curious, the coin¬ 
cidental, and the mystical, rather than such as look 
only for simple or even controversial religious reading. 
There are many interesting points in chronology and 
numerals brought forward by its learned author. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. A new Edition, 
entirely rewritten. By Edward L. Youmans, M. D., au¬ 
thor of “ The Chemical Chart,” “ Hand-book of House¬ 
hold Science,” etc. This book, designed especially for 
the use of schools and colleges, contains the latest facts 
and principles of the science of chemistry, explained 
and applied to the arts of life and the phenomena of 
nature. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

FREEDOM AND WAR: Discourses on Topics suggest¬ 
ed by the Times. By Henry Ward Beecher. This book 
comprises some eighteen sermons, preached at various 
times, from the autumn of 1859 to the winter of the 
present year, all of them relating to political subjects. 
Embracing-the best specimens of their author’s vigorous 
and original style, they will find numerous readers 
among his hosts of admirers. 

GALA DAYS. By Gail Hamilton, author of “ Country 
Living and Country Thinking.” The author of this 
volume being desirous, as she tells us, to write a book of 
travels, resolves to travel in order that she may write. 
We have, as the result, a very readable book, highly 
tinged with its author’s personality, descriptive of her 
journeying, from her descent from the garret with her 
trunk, onward, to Saratoga, Canada, the White Moun¬ 
tains, etc. She is sprightly, vivacious, original, and 
occasionally poetical, though one sometimes wearies of 
a certain straining after “style.” 

OUR OLD HOME: A Series of English Sketches. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. This volume is. not a record of 
scenery and events hastily witnessed and jotted down 
by a tourist. It is a collection of sketches narrating the 
experiences of a man who, during a residence in the 
country and among the people he describes, had ample - 
opportunity for observation, and leisure for digestion of 
ideas and prejudices. It is an American’s view of Eng¬ 
land ; and, proceeding from Hawthorne’s graceful pen, 
it will be found both pleasant and instructive reading. 

METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
By L. Agassiz. It has been the intention of the author 
of this book to present in popular form the views ex¬ 
pressed in a previous work—his “Essay on Classifica¬ 
tion.” He gives, within its pages, great emphasis to his 
opinion unfavorable to the transmutation theory, which 
certain naturalists are now strenuously advocating. 

MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS RELIGIOUS 
DUTIES. Translated from the German. By Frederica 
Rowan. This is a companion volume to “Meditations 
on Death and Eternity,” recently translated by the same 
lady, and reprinted in America by the same publishing 
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house. It is filled with pure and beautiful religious 
sentiment, the perusal of which cannot fail to benefit 
miud and heart. The book is dedicated to the Princess 
Louis of Hesse. 

LEVAN A; or, The Doctrine of Education. Translated 
from the German of Jean Paul Friederich Richter, author 
of “Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,” etc. “ Lovana” 
is written in Richter’s peculiar style, and is perhaps 
the most perfect specimen of metaphysical German 
literature which we have ever examined. There is 
much truth and many wise suggestions within its pages, 
but it requires a clear head and well cultivated mind to 
perceive and understand them through all the obscuri¬ 
ties of diction. 


Our December Number. — Four fashions from the 
great importing firm of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., not 
accessible by any other magazine. This is a privilege 
that the Lady’s Book is allowed, exclusively, to publish 
the fashions from this celebrated house, which gives the 
tone to the fashionable world throughout the Union. 
They are prepared expressly in Paris for this establish¬ 
ment only, and the only magazine privileged to produce 
them is Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Our Title-page. Godey first led in this plan of giving 
vignette title-pages. Others have copied them. No mat¬ 
ter. If we were to put our plates in the back of the 
Book they would do the same. First-class poetry only 
is parodied ; it is a sign of merit. Therefore the compli¬ 
ment is paid the Lady’s Book by inferior pmblications, 
by copying everything we do. Inferior, of course ; but 
as they have no ideas of their own, they must have a 
guide. Those who do not see the originals are satisfied 
by the humble imitation; but it is the penalty that 
greatness has to pay. To resume: Our vignette Title- 
page for December comprises five separate and distinct 
pictures, the principal of which is “ A father telling 
Christmas stories to his children,” “ Gathering Christmas 
greens, “ An old-fashioned sleighing party,” “Youth,” 
and “Age,” the whole embraced in one picture by a 
beautiful tree covered with snow. One of the hand¬ 
somest designs wo have ever given. 

Our first plate is “The Daily Governess.” Of this we 
can only speak of the beauty of the engraving, leaving 
other description to the very excellent story that illus¬ 
trates the engraving. 

Godey’s Fashions for December. See the bride and 
her attendants—seven figures in all, a splendid variety. 

“A False Alarm.” A sweep descending the wrong 
chimney. Such things have happened. 

“Spanish Opera Hood,” printed in colors. A very 
comfortable article for the present season. See descrip¬ 
tion in the Fashion department. 

In a small portion of our edition a mistake occurred in 
printing this “Spanish Opera Cloak.'' 

This number contains stories by Marion Harland, 
Mias Frost, and Miss Townsend. 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Tear to our 
numerous and never tiring friends. We cordially wish 
that all the blessed and genial infiuence of the season 
may be theirs. They will be pleased to hear that never 
were the prospects of their favorite “ Godey” brighter. 
We now publish the largest list ever published by any 
magazine in the United States, 


This number is the 402d number of the Lady’s Book 
that we have published. If our readers will divide 402 
by 12, it will give 33 years and 6 months. From the first 
number to the last, solely under the control of the pre¬ 
sent publisher, without change of any kind from the 
commencement, and a gradual increase of subscription 
from the first year of publication to the present time, 
and now publishing the largest monthly list of any 
magazine in the United States. 

Literary News. —Our readers will be pleased to hear 
that we have made arrangements with Marion Harland, 
the well-known author of “Alone,” “Hidden Path,” 
“Moss Side,” Nemesis,” and “Miriam,” for a series of 
stories. We will commence in January a novel from 
her pen, entitled “Nobody to Blame.” Every number 
for 1S64 will contain a story from her pen. This is a 
compliment to the Book, as she writes for no other 
magazine. The stories will be copyrighted, so that they 
may not be found anywhere but in the pages of the 
Lady’s Book. 

Tounq Ladies’ Seminary for Boarding and Day 
Pupils. —Mrs. Gertrude J. Cary, Principal, South-east 
corner Sixteenth and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The nineteenth session of this school commenced Septem¬ 
ber 14th, 1863. 

The course of study pursued embraces the fundamen¬ 
tal and higher branches of a thorough English education. 
Particular attention is given to the acquisition of the 
French language, and a resident French Teacher fur¬ 
nishes every facility for making it the medium of daily 
intercourse. Mrs. Cary gives personal attention to the 
instruction of her pupils, aided by experienced lady 
teachers, and the best professional talent in the city. It 
is her constant endeavor to secure an equal development 
of body, mind, and heart, and the formation of habits of 
neatness and industry. 

Mrs. S. J. Hale, Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. J. 
Jenkins, D. D., Rev. M. A. Do Wolfe Howe, D. D , Louis 
A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia ; Rev. J. N. Candee, D. D., 
Galesburg, Ill. ; Louis H. Jenkins, Jacksonville, Ill.; 
Rev. George Duffield, Jr., Adrian, Mich. 

Circulars sent on application. 

We ask attention to our advertisement for 1864, pub¬ 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what 
we will do, but will give some general idea of what the 
Lady’s Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for 
us to publish any advertisement. Our subscribers and 
the public know that we will publish the best lady’s 
book in the world: and they have known us so long 
that they are willing to trust us, even without any 
promises on our part. We are thankful, very thankful 
for the patronage we have received for the last thirty- 
four years; and we can only add that, having found that 
fulfilling every promise made has been the best policy, 
that plan we shall still continue to pursue. 

Mrs. Hale is anxious to procure a copy of “Sketches 
of American Life,” and “ Traits of American Character,” 
two works of which she is the author. A year’s sub¬ 
scription to the Lady’s Book will be given for either 
work. 

Particular notice to the binder of the Lady’s Book. 
Please give the fashion-plate a double fold, as shown in 
our December number for 1862. 
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Make cp your Clubs. —Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani¬ 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga¬ 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is “Ar¬ 
thur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe¬ 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop¬ 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should a.sk him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be¬ 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 

$20 Club. 

For three years I have taken your Book, and feel that 
I must still have it. The getting up of this club is my 
first attempt, and I am happy to say I have had good 
success. Words are inadequate to express the happi¬ 
ness I have enjoyed in perusing your Lady's Book; and 
I can say to all lovers of choice literature that Godey’s 
is the best. It should be in every family, as it cannot 
fail to suit the most fastidious. Mrs. G., Mass. 

$20 Club. 

The Lady’s Book is very necessary for us, and we 
welcome it each month with increasing admiration. 
How any lady can do without it is a wonder to me! 
When I tell you that the club I send you for the Book 
is the largest one sent from our office this year, it will 
prove to you that we appear to appreciate the efforts 
you are making to please and improve us. 

Miss E. H., Mich. 

$15 Club. 

Allow me to congratulate you on your success in ren¬ 
dering Godey’s Lady’s Book so rare a gem. I for one 
cannot do without it, and should I live to be a centena¬ 
rian shall desire at least to clip the leaves and peruse the 
pages of Godey’s incomparable Lady’s Book. 

B. E., Ind. 

$12 Club. 

I have now much pleasure in sending you a club for 
your Book, which is perused by all here, and indeed 
we cannot do without it. R. J, S., Canada. 

I AM an enthusiastic admirer of your Book, and have, 
since my earliest remembrance, been a constant reader, 
and feel that I have been much benefited by it. 

A. B., Mo. 


Extract from a Letter from Paris :— 

A grand review of the Garde Impariale, now in Paris, 
took place yesterday at the Bois de Boulogne, by the 
Emperor in person. The Empress drove there this time 
in a carriage. She astonished the English and other 
foreigners present, accustomed to see her Majesty always 
attired in the most elegant manner, by the extreme 
simplicity of her costume, which consisted of a light 
brown dress and cape, with a very simple fancy straw 
bonnet, and ribbons to match her dress. 

The comb is henceforth an obsolete article in fashion¬ 
able circles, and ladies are reverting to the lady Godiva 
style of wearing the hair ; that is, letting it flow down 
over the shoulders. Little girls, having abandoned the 
once popular net, now have their Lair crimped, and 
then allowed to flow loosely down the back. When the 
hair is of a light auburn or golden hue, it has a pretty 
effect, reminding one of early English maidens with 
names like Maude and Mary, who used to live in the 
days of the Round Table. 

Older girls, and young and even middle-aged ladies, 
have, however, made a compi’omise in the matter which 
is perfectly frightful. The hair is rumpled up so as to 
6tand!»out on the head, a.s if it had not been combed for 
a week, and then the back hair is also carefully rumpled 
—is loosely fastened up by a comb. The head is then 
considered arranged for the opera or ballroom; and, as 
seen then and there, suggests “Tilly Slowboy” after one 
of her “ cow-like gambols” around the cradle of “ Dot’s” 
baby. 

The Ehglish ladies dress far more elaborately at the 
opera and concert-room than the Americans. Even in 
the second-rate theatres — dim, dirty, mean-looking 
places (there is not such a place as your neat little 
Chestnut Street Theatre)—they come in “gorgeous ar¬ 
ray,” which would have proved very gratifying to the 
feeling of the parient of the “Dinah” of the lamented 
“Mr. Villikens.” Opera cloaks are of different styles, 
aud colored cloaks, corded with gold, are becoming 
popular. Combs are an important article of head gear, 
for the theatre, being usually of gold, ornamented with 
rubies and emeralds. Of course, artificial flowers are in 
great vogue, and happy is that matron who can perch a 
bird of paradise on top of her head. Dresses are worn 
very low in the neck, and at this season white is the pre¬ 
vailing color at opera and theatre, as well as in private 
assemblies. 

A Present for a Lady. —Did it ever strike any of our 
young friends that they could not make a more agreeable 
Christmas or New Year’s pre.sent to a young lady than 
a year’s subscription to the Lady’s Book? Will it not 
monthly call the donor to their remembrance, and will 
they not be particularly gratified in receiving so useful 
a present ? 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw¬ 
ing taught in their book. Art Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will furnish, post paid, the book for $2 06. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind, Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, 
painting, etc. etc. 

“Nobody to Blame,” is the title of the new novel by 
Marion Hai'land, to be commenced in the January num¬ 
ber. It is worthy of her pen. 
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■Willard’s Hotrl, Washington, D. C., Sykes, Chad- 
toick & Co., Proprietors. 

This time-honored establishment, the head-quarter.s of 
everything in the great city, has been entirely renovated 
for the approaching season. Very few of our good citi¬ 
zens have any idea what a splendid establishment is 
Willard’s. It occupies nearly a square of ground, and 
Washington squares go a little ahead of Philadelphia 
squares in size, as everything in Washington is on a 
large scale. It has a dining-room, 250 feet long, beauti¬ 
fully and freshly frescoed, whence ascends the grand 
staircase to the upper rooms, giving the ladies an oppor¬ 
tunity of entering the dining-room without coming in 
contact with the general sojourners in the house. The 
sleeping apartments are admirably arranged, having 
gas and water in each room. The ventilation has been 
well attended to. Six hundred persons can find accom¬ 
modation ; but during the winter season, more than 
1000 persons have dined in the spacious dining-room. 
There are four spacious parlors fronting the grand ave¬ 
nue, from the windows of which may be constantly seen 
the out-door life of the metropolis. The hotel is in the ^ 
immediate vicinity of the public offices, the President’s 
house, the public squares, and the residences of the 
foreign ambassadors. A telegraph office is in the house. 
We have said that this is the head-quarters of Washing¬ 
ton. Let any one take a position in the main entrance 
for an hour or so during the season, and he will in that 
time see almost every person of note in the city, for it is 
an understood thing that if you want to find any person 
Willard’s is the place. We have as yet said nothing of 
the proprietors. Every one knows them, especially 
“ Chad,” as he is familiarly called. All Philadelphians 
know him, and it won’t take long for any proper person 
to make his acquaintance. It is well known that in all 
machinery there must be a main spring, a governing 
power—in all departments a head. In some cases this 
is conspicuous ; in others it is felt, not seen. There is 
at'Willard’s a person without whom matters would not 
go on as well, even in so well conducted an establish¬ 
ment. We allude to Mr. Peter Gardner, late of the New 
York Hotel. Here is a man that can “keep a hotel.” 
Great inducements have been oflfcred to Mr. Gardner to 
secede from this establishment, but he will not leave 
that place which he has brought to such good working 
order. Peter is a modest man, which for so good-look- 
iug a one is rather a peculiarity. But it is even so, and 
he will be surprised to see his name in print. The pro¬ 
prietors ofthe New York Hotel did not know his worth 
until he had left them, and would most willingly give 
carte hlanche for his return. But it is too late. He is 
now where he is appreciated by both proprietors and 
guests, and may he long continue his administration at 
Willard’s. 

Old Teems.— It will be seen by our advertisement 
that we have gone back again to our old terms. We 
were forced to make a slight advance during a portion 
of this year, on account of the great ri.se in paper, and 
of every article connected with our business ; and al¬ 
though but little change has been made in the cost of 
the same articles, still we return to our old terms, which 
have always been so well understood by the public. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine. —This very excellent and 
best of the $2 magazines is the only magazine that can 
be introduced in a club in place of a copy of the Lady’s 
Book. 


OIJR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Miss Pichings and English Oj:>e7*a.—Opera at any place 
but the Academy—the Temple of Music—has always 
appeared to us a flat contradiction of terms, but a six 
weeks’ successful run of the new Richings’ troupe at 
another house has made us less skeptical. This new 
troupe is the best we have had in English Opera since 
the era of the Seguins; and we are glad to record the 
fact, since the troupe is a Philadelphia troupe. Miss 
Caroline Richings, in her new sphere of prima-donna, 
has developed a capacity and talent unequalled by any 
of her predecessors since Mrs. Wood. The stiffness and 
coldness of her manner have been toned down, while 
her voice has developed a degree of power and sweetness 
which really astonished us. We never anticipated so 
pleasing a result. The role of Madelaine, in the Postil¬ 
lion of Lonjumeau, is one of her best parts, but its effect 
was marred by the insufficient rehearsal of the remaining 
parts. Mr. Hill has a fresh, full tenor voice, and with 
hard study will make quite an acceptable primo tenore, 
but he must eschew Brignoli’s faults. Young Mr. 
Seguin’s buffo contains promise' of merit. With Mr. 
Peakes we lost all patience; his /riskiness was unpardon¬ 
able. The troupe is now fairly established in the line 
of regular English opera, and we wish it every success. 

The Musical Monthly .—The final number for the 
present year of this very successful periodical is now 
ready, together with a title page and complete index for 
the volume, for gratuitous distribution to subscribers. 
We have the continued testimony of our friends that a 
more delightful variety of music has never been pub¬ 
lished, while the beauty of the publication still com¬ 
mands universal praise. The work has been pronounced 
a “ musical necessity,” and one that “ no piano-player, 
lady or gentleman, should be without.” For the ac¬ 
commodation of our friends who have incomplete set-s 
we will furnish what back numbers they may wish, for 
the present, at 25 cents each, and a three cent stamp on 
each number ordered, for postage. This offer will 
remain open but a short time, and our friends should 
send in without delay for what numbers they want. A 
list of the contents of the numbers will be forwarded to 
any address on receipt of a three cent stamp. 

* Christmas Double Numlxo '.—We shall open the new 
volume of the Monthly with a splendid number, con¬ 
taining nearly double the usual quantity of music. 
About two dollars’ worth of music will be given in this 
one number, and all for 25 cents, as part of the yearly 
subscription of three dollars. The number separately 
will be sold for 50 cents. The contents will all be 
appropriate to the season, and will include Christmas 
Chimes, a splendid new nocturne by that favorite com¬ 
poser, Brinley Richards ; Happy New Year’s Schottische, 
by Ascher; Around the Fire, new song and chorus by 
the author of At the Gate, etc. ; Under the Mistletoe, a 
beautiful new ballad ; and Kris Kingle, a charming 
divertimento. Each piece will have a separate title 
page, and the whole will be 'done up in illuminated 
covers. Copies will be ready by the first of December. 
It will make a splendid Christmas present, and thousands 
of copies will no doubt be sold for that purpose alone. 

Bound Volumes .—A few copies of the Monthly, com- 
-plete for the year, are ready, neatly bound, at $.5.00 sent 
free by mail, or $4.36 by express. It makes a splendid 
gift book. Address all orders to J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher, Box Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Sheet Mtisic .—The newest and best pieces are named \v 
recent columns. J. Starr Holloway- 
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We puMisli two of the auecdotes onr “Little Subscri¬ 
ber” sent us ; the third we omit, as we will not publish 
any child anecdotes in which the name of God is irrove- 
^rently used. 

Newark, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Gooey: Seeing your request for jokes I 
send you three, which I consider very good. My five 
year old cousin was cracking hazelnuts one day, and 
holding one up he saiid : “ Ma, did you know this is a 
soldier?” “ No, Johnny, why ?” “Because it’s a ker¬ 

nel” (Colonel). 

Another little relative, about four years old, was walk¬ 
ing with bis brother when he spied the skeleton of a rat. 

“ 0 Georgie!” said he, “look, there is the hoop skirt of 
a rat. ” I send you these, with many kind wishes. Your 
liitle subscriber and constant reader, Alice H, C. 

And here is another anecdote furnished us by a sub¬ 
scriber :— 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Godey: As requested to furnish auecdotes, 

I can accommodate you with one, at least, which hap¬ 
pened within my own household not over two weeks 
since. My last servant. Miss Delia, was instructed how 
to prepare some India-rubber nipples for b.aby’s bottle, 
by pouring boiling-water over them, and lettiug them 
stand until they i,^t cold, and then drying them well. 
These instructions were given at 9 A. M., and about 7 
P. M. I was in the kitchen, when Miss Delia, taking up 
a dipper of boiling water from a kettle, said: “ I guess, 
ma’am, these have cooked enough.” And to my aston¬ 
ishment, I found that the rubbers had been boiling over 
nine hours. When questioned what could be her inten¬ 
tion for doing so, she said : “She wauted to make them 
soft for the baby’s mouth.” And, sure enough, they were 
soft enough to stretcli from Milwaukee to Philadelphia. 

If you have any one in your neighborhood that know’s 
less on the India-rubber question, let us hear from 
them. Yours, etc., Mrs. K. D. P 

Fire-proof Dresses. —Scarcely a week passes but we 
read sad accounts of young ladies being burnt to death, 
owing to their light mu.sliu garments catching fire. It 
ought to be generally known that all light dresses may 
be made fire-proof at a mere nominal cost, by steeping 
them, or the linen or cotton used in making them, in a 
dilute solution of chloride of zinc. 

Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York, the cele¬ 
brated importers, have furnished us, through the kind¬ 
ness of A. D. Letson, Esq., four subjects for this number. 
No other magazine can have these subjects, and they are 
the latest styles. Brodie, who stands at the head of his 
business, with whom no one attempts to compete, con¬ 
tinues to furnish for the Book one of his latest patterns 
monthly. 

Club Kates with other Maoazikes.— Godey’s Lady’s 
Book and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $4 50. Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Magazine, one year, $3 50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur’s 
Magazine, one year, $6. No cheaper club than this 
ran be ofiered. Godey’s Lady’s Book and Holloway’s 
Musical Monthly, one year, $5. For Cauada terms, see 
c >ver. 

Read “What a Jealous 3ran saw on Chri.stma.s Eve,” 
by Marion Harland. Miss Fro.st, Miss Townsend, and 
W. E. Pabor also contribute to this number. 

A Memoir of the late Sirs. Alice B Haven, promised 
in our last for this number, we have been obliged, owing 
to the crowded state of our columns, and the lateness of 
the receipt of the MS. to postpone to the Januai-y number. 
A sketch of the life of this truly good woman will then 
and there appear. 

VOL. LXYII.—47 


Postage on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter. 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance. ^ 

News dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy ot the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 

On page 18S of our November number, we published 
an account of the finding of a photograph in the hands 
of a Southern soldier. It should have been a Federal 
soldier. We have seen the photograph, and beautiful 
children they are. B. Shriver, P. M. at Grafenburg, Pa.’ 
is the holder of the picture. 

A Good Hoax.— That joking paper, the London Punch, 
published the following. Very many of our papers 
have published it as if emanatiug from Queen Vic¬ 
toria :— 

The Queen on Crinoline.- Her Majesty has addressed 
the following remonstrance to the ladies of England. 

Windsor Castle, Aug. 1, 1863. 
Ladies: The Queen has commanded me to express the 
pain with which Her Majesty reads the accounts of 
daily accidents arising from the wearing of the indeli¬ 
cate, expensive, dangerous, and hideous article called 
crinoline. Her Majesty cannot refrain from making 
known to you her extreme displeasure that educated 
women should, by example, encourage the wearing of a 
dress which can be pleasing only to demoralized taste. 
For the miserable idiots who abjectly copy the habits of 
those conventionally termed their betters, it is impos¬ 
sible to entertain anything but pity. But to the ladies 
of England this appeal to abandon the present degrad¬ 
ing, dangerous, and disgusting fashion is made in the 
belief that they will show them.selves the rational and 
decorous persons whom they are suppo.sed to be. I have 
the honor to be, ladies, your most obedient and humble 
servant, C. B. Phipps. 

Music Received.— We have received the following 
music from Horace Waters, of New York, and D. Ditson, 
of Boston :— 

The 0. F. March. 

The Evacuation. A comic song. 

The Blind Girl’s Lament. A ballad. 

Christ will care for Mother now, iu answer to “Who 
will care for Mother now ?” 

Lau-etice’s Popular Songs and Duets: Meet me, Dear¬ 
est ; Glowing Stars of Gentle Evening ; The Rose of 
Clifton Dale ; The Suiiuy-Side, set for piano, by Beliak ; 
When this Dreadful War is Ended ; Sweet Evelina. 
Variations, Brilliants, Chants, composed by Miszner. 
The Bonnie Old Flag, from Father Reed’s collection. 
The Voice of the Heart. By 0. Cometant. 

Flirtation. Compo.sed by H. Tucker. 

Dear One, I think of Thee. Music by S. Laurence. 

A New Zealand Chief had taken up his residence 
upou a piece of land, his right to which was contested. 
“I have an undeniable title to the property,” he ob¬ 
served, “as I ate the preceding owner.” 

How TO Color the Photograph.— Messrs. J. E. Til¬ 
ton & Co., Boston, have just published a little manual 
on the art of painting the photograph, which is for sale 
at the bookstores, or will be sent by them, post-paid, 
for 10 cents. 

The Skating '•^rame in this number Is an ornamental 
1 and useful article. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


MOTHER GOOSE TABLEAUX. 

These tableaux are intended for the amusement of very- 
little folks, who must act both as performers and guessers 
in the audience. For the holidays, either in the after¬ 
noon or evening, they will be found very amusing oven 
for the older folks, who will dotf their seniority for a 
time. Oneof our most scientific physicians was at such 
a performance some evenings ago, and owing to his 
well-known learning and dignified manner was con¬ 
demned to sit in an upper room with some of the elder 
members of the family. After fidgetting for some time, 
and evidently listening to the gleeful laughter below 
with more interest than to his host’s polite conversation, 
he suddenly turned to one of the ladies present— 

“Pray, madam,” he said, “how old are you’?” 

Seeing the fun in his eyes, she promptly replied: 
“Six!” 

“ Well,” he said, “ I am ten. Let’s go play with the 
rest of the children.” And for the remainder of the 
evening he was the life of the entertainment. 

So, you who read these articles, put your years in your 
pocket, and remember they are written for “you and the 
rest of the children.” 

No scenery will be required, no curtain but the fold¬ 
ing-doors, no properties that your housekeeping appara¬ 
tus will not supply, no wardrobe but the nursery bureau, 
and no orchestra but the laugh and applause of your 
little folks. 

TABLEAU I. 

“Humpity, dumpity, my mammy’s maid, 

She stole oranges I am afraid ; 

Some in her pocket, some in her sleeve, 

She stole oranges, I do believe!” 

The stage is arranged as a dining-room. Upon the 
table (centre of stage) are the remains of the dessert, 
half-eaten pies, saucers, tumblers, bottles, and plates, 
and, near the edge of the table toward audience, a large 
dish of oranges. “ My mammy’s maid” stands between 
the table and the audience, profile to each. The little 
girl who takes this part must wear a chintz dross with 
full sleeves, fastening at the wrists, a large apron with 
pocket.s, a white cap and kerchief. The apron pockets 
are full of oranges, and she is stuffing two into her 
sleeve. Just entering the door is a little boy, who 
points triumphantly to the maid (he must be behind 
her). Ho looks very mi.schievous, and appears to be ad¬ 
vancing on tip-toe to catch her. If the audience do not 
guess the rhyme, let the little boy sing it before the cur¬ 
tain fails. 

TABLEAU ir. 

“ Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner. 

Eating a Christma.s pie. 

He put in his thumb. 

And pulled out a plum. 

And said, ‘ what a good boy am I!’” 

The stage is arranged as a family sitting-room. In 
the centre is a table. One little girl, with spectacles 
and cap, is'the nurse, sitting at the table sewing. The 
baby lies asleep in a cradle. In the right hand corner of 
foreground, facing audience, hi.s feet stretched far apart 
Jack Horner is seated on the floor, with the pie between 
his knees. He wears short .socks, and short trousers 
a blouse and large collar. One hand holds up the crust 
of the pie, while the other holds over his head a large 
raisin. A very small boy, with a very large pie, has the 
best effect. 

TABLEAU III. 

“There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe ; 

She had so many children 
She didn't know what to do ; 


She gave them some broth 
Without any bread, 

She whipped them all soundly 
And sent them to bed.” 

Some little ingenuity is here required to make the 
shoe, but let the manager keep up a brave heart, and 
make the boys useful. Fir.st have a frame work made 
of wood.in the shape of a shoe, standing up on end, the 
opening and instep toward audience. Cover this with 
black cambric, and make an immense white paper 
buckle. Between the solo and upper, thrust the heads 
of aU the “crying babies” in the house, as it is too ele¬ 
vated a position for the “ live stock.” The old woman a 
girl about fourteen, must wear a white cap, a pair of 
spectacles, a petticoat of red stuff, with the skirt of her 
cliintz dress looped up over it, a white shawl pinned 
over her shoulders, and heeled shoes. In her hand she 
ha.s a large bunch of rods. She stands centre of stage 
in front of the shoe, holding her bunch of rods over 
the head of a little boy “just caught.” He is night- 
gowned, and capped, and barefooted, and is rubbing his 
eyes with his clenched fist.s, his face “made up” for a 
yell. All the children wear their night-gowns and 
wraps. One, right of foreground, is seated on the floor 
with a big bowl of soup between his knees, raising a 
spoon to his lips. One behind him, is leaning over with 
open mouth, as if waiting for his turn. Two are steal¬ 
ing into theshoe toe.scape the whipping. In short, have 
on the stage all the children you can muster, in various 
attitudes—some running away, some crying, some 
eating broth, and some hiding and peeping out behind 
the mammoth shoe. 

TABLEAU IV. 

“ To market, to market, 

To buy a plum bun. 

Home again, home again, 

Maiket is done.” 

Here a very pretty market scene can be made. Have 
five empty tables for stalls, tw^o on each side of the room 
one centre of background. In front of these put buslmi 
baskets, empty tubs, and trays all empty. To the left uf 
foreground, have a procession of the market people 
going home; one little girl in the high cap, stuff gown 
and whUe apron of the Dutch huckster; a little boy 
with a big butcher’s apron; a little girl in a straw hat 
and striped dress for a flower-girl, a little boy in a 
countryman’s dress; as many children, in short, as can 
be dressed up for hucksters, butchers, buttermen, pie and 
cake men. They are all leaving the empty stalls. 
Right ol foreground, profile to audience, as if just enter¬ 
ing the market, is a very little boy, with straw hat 
blouse, and short trowseis. In one hand he holds a 
penny. On the other arm is an enormous basket. He 
sings gleefully the first two linos of the verso. In deep 
tones, the market people, turning suddenly round to 
face him, sing the second, and then wheel into their first 
positions. The little boy's face changes to a look of 
dismay, and all stand motionless again until the cur¬ 
tain lalls. The moving tableaux require rather expert 
performers to give the peculiar automaton jerks, like 
jumping Jacks moved by a string, but they can be made 
very funny. In this scene let every one of the market 
people raise the right aim, and drop it at the end of the 
verse. Raise it at “home,” turning to face the child, 
drop it at “done,” turning from hiin. 

TABLEAU v. 

“ Ride a cock horse to Banbu; y Cros.s, 

To see an old woman ride on a horse; 

With rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 

She shall have music wherever she goes.” 

In the centre of background stands a large w'bite paste¬ 
board cross, with Banbury upon it in large black letters 
About the centre of the stage, a little to the left, stands 
the rocking horse. Upon this i.s seated the old w'oman 
who wears a high pointed black hat, with a white cap 
under it, spectacles, heeled and buckled shoes, a short 
gown of chintz, and petticoat of red stuff. Her right 
hand falls down showing the number of rings, and from 
the toes of her shoes hang small brass bells. Between 
her and the cros.s, and between her and audience, are a 
number of children, astride of sticks or stick bor.ses 
with whips in their hands, who stand perfectly still! 
staring at the old woman. 

In our January number we will resume these Tab¬ 
leau. They will be found a very interesting pastime for 
the Christmas holidays. 
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SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi¬ 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to a dress a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's, address 
T, S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Har’per's, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Hew York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “ Fash¬ 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book is 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the office where it is received. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa¬ 
ture be written so that they can be easily made out. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

A. M. S.—Sent pattern and needles September 19th. 

Mrs. E. D. S.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Miss J. D.—Sent patterns 19th. 

Mrs. A. P. H,—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs. J. B.—Sent muslin inserting 23d. 

J. B. B.—Sent diamond ring 2.3d. 

Mrs. M. J. II.—Sent pattern 24th 

Mrs. S. J. A.—Sent pattern 24th. 

Mrs. W. D. W.—Sent pattern 24th. 

J. A. P.—Sent pattern 24th. 

J. B. McL.—Sent pattern 26th. 

H. W. U.—Sent cloak by express 26th. 

Mrs. Lt. L.—Sent hair ear-rings by express 26th. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent orne ball 30th. 

Mrs. A. S. A.—Sent pattern Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence by express 30th. 

Mrs. J. K.—Sent pattern 30th. 

J. C. L.—Sent hair pin October 2d. 

R. T., Jr.—Sent hair studs and ring by express 2d. 

Mrs. L. L. K.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. E. S C.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Miss H. C.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. J. B. C.—Sent wardrobe by express 6th. 

A. A. A.—Sent wardrobe by express 6th. 

S. K. B.—Sent pattern 7th. 

W. G. R.—Sent hair ring and pin 9th. 

Miss J. D.—Sent dress and sleeve pattern 9th. 


Mrs. S. E. R.—Sent embroidery cotton 9th. 

E. E. S.—Sent hair ring 9th. 

F. J. M.—Sent pattern riding-jacket 9th. 

Mrs. G. M. II.—Sent hood pattern 9th. 

Mrs. C. M. U.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 0th. 

Miss M. C. —Sent dress shields 17th. 

Miss F. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 9th. 

Mrs. T. W.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. C. L. C.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Lt. J. A. W.—Sent hair chain 17th. 

M. S. P.—Note paper may be effectually scented by 
keeping in your desk among the paper a sachet of the 
scent preferred—musk, violet, etc. If the paper be not 
too dry, it will readily take the scent, and retain it for 
a long time. 

E. R. E.—Hair nets, as described by our Fashion edi¬ 
tor, have not yet made their appearance in this country 
for sale. One was shown her by a lady who brought it 
from London. 

An Old Canada Subscriber.—The new and we think 
best hair crimper costs $1 50; postage, ten cents half 
ounce. Patterns for mats, 25 cents a piece. 


Jfas|)i0its. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will bo chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, ajccompanied hy checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will he attended to unless the money is first 
received. Keithei' the Editor nor Puhlisher will he account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son ; dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., New York; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from 
Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the 
most celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens 
& Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Imperial blue poplin dress, trimmed with 
black velvet, run in and out to form checkers. Cloak 
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of black velvet gored, and trimmed with lace and rich 
gimp. The bonnet is of white uncut velvet, trimmed 
with ruchings of white silk, falling over the front in 
the Marie Stuart style. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of brown silk, trimmed with applica¬ 
tions of black velvet. The corsage is made with a square 
jockey at the back, and two points in front. The skirt 
is trimmed the same as the corsage. 

Fig. 3.—Child’s dress of cuir-colored poplin, trimmed 
with two fluted ruffles, with a small Grecian pattern in 
black velvet between them. The corsage is square, 
with short sleeves trimmed to match the skirt, and worn 
over a white muslin guimpe. Black felt hat, trimmed 
with a white pompon and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Bride’s dress of a striped mniri. The corsage 
is gored into a very long tunic skirt, and trimmed with 
api)lup.L^ lace headed by chenille coi ds and tassels. The 
hair is arranged in a waterfall. The coronet is of white 
daisies, and the veil of thulle. 

F\g. 5.—Pearl-colored silk dress, trimmed with crim¬ 
son velvet, which forms a long and wide sash at the 
hack. The skirt is trimmed with bands of velvet to 
match the corsage. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of very rich mauve silk, trimmed with 
deep white chenille fringe, arranged in the shell style, 
and headed by chenille bows. The corsage is plain, 
and trimmed with a bertha of white chenille. The coif¬ 
fure is composed of mauve velvet and a white plume. 

ROBE DRESSES, 

FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

Fig. 1.—The dress is of a new material called Cre¬ 
tonne. The ground is of a brilliant Magenta, and the 
sash-like stripes of a delicate Tourterelle, or turtle-dove 
color. They are printed in black to imitate braiding, 
and the effect is charming. 

Pig. 2.—Another style of robe. The material is Cre¬ 
tonne, of a delicate mauve shade. The trimming both 
on the skirt and body is printed in a deep shade of pur¬ 
ple, edged with a graceful braiding pattern in black. 

The same style of robes is to be had in all the new 
colors. We merely describe the colored grounds we 
have received. 

Fig. 3.—A cashmere robe de ebarabre. The skirt of 
the dress is a white ground, with a bordering of the 
richest color. The loose jacket is of mauve cashmere, 
trimmed with bordering, as represented in the plate. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of light walnut-colored Cretonne. The 
bordering on the very edge of the skirt is of black, above 
it is a design in deep Magenta, and the braiding pattern 
is in black. The same style qf robe is to be had in 
various colors. 

SPANISH OPERA HOOD. 

AS WORN BY THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 

{See plxiteprinted in colons in front.) 

yfaterinls. —2ounces of white and ounces of Scarlet 
Andalusian Wool, a pair of Knitting Pius No. 5, and 
one or two pairs of Chenille Tas.sels. For the Feather 
Border, one ounce of White Andalusian Wool and a pair 
of Knitting Pins No. 16; the pins should be measured in 
the circle of the Bell Gauge. 

THE WHITE BORDER. 

The whole of the hood is made in plain knitting, 
which should be worked loosely and lightly ; the prin¬ 
cipal part of it being double. It is commenced at the 
border which runs round the shoulders. 


With the white wool cast on 263 stitches, with two 
pins. 

\st and 2d rows .—All plain knitting, always slipping 
the 1st stitch. 

3<i.—Slip the 1st stitch, kuit 31 stitches plain, knit .3 
stitches all together, knit 95 plain, kuit three stitches 
together again, kuit 95 plain, knit 3 together, knit 32 
plain. 

Ath .—All plain knitting, slipping the 1st stitch. 

Ijth .—Slip 1, knit 30 plain, knit 3 together, knit 93 
plain, knit 3 together, this is the centre of the row ; 
knit 93 plain, knit 3 together, knit 31 plain. 

Qth. —Plain, slipping the 1st stitch. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 6 times more, knitting one plain 
stitch less at the beginning and end of each row, and 2 
stitches less on each side of the centre ; the 3 stitches 
knitted together should always be worked over those of 
the preceding row. 

19//r.—With the disengaged pin take off the first 24 
stitches without knitting them, tie the scarlet wool into 
the last stitch, and with it and the pin which has 24 
stitches, knit 3 together, then 79 plaiu, knit 3 together, 
knit 79 plain, knit 3 together ; turn back, leaving 24 
stitches on the other pin. The stitches left are for the 
Side Borders. 

20f/t.—Knit all the scarlet stitches plain, except the 
last two, then knit them and the next white stitch 
together; turnback. 

2l6-^.—Knit 78 plain, kuit 3 together in the centre as 
before, knit the rest of the scarlet stitches plain, except 
the last two, then knit them and the next white stitch 
together; turn back. 

22<i.—Knit all the scarlet stitches plain, except the 
last two, then knit them and the next white stitch 
together; turnback. 

2Sd .—Knit 76 plain, knit 3 together, knit the re.^t, 
except the last two, then knit them and the next white 
together ; turn back. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 21 times more, knitting 2 
stitches less each time at the beginning and end of the 
rows. When these rows are worked all the white 
stitches will be used. 

66f/i.—Slip the 1st stitch, knit the rest plain to the last 
3 stitches, then knit them together. 

67i/i.—Slip 1, kuit 30 plain, knit 3 together in the cen¬ 
tre as usual, knit the rest plaiu to the last 3 stitches,' 
then knit them together. 

Repeat the last 2 rows 3 times more, knitting 3 
stitches less at the beginning and end of the rows each 
time. 

lAth .—Slip the first stitch, knit the rest plain, knitting 
the last 2 together. 

Work 26 rows more as the last. 

1015^.—Knit every 2 stitches together. 

102d.—Plain. 

103ti.—Knit every 2 stitches together. 

\0Uh. —Plain. Draw the remaining stitches together 
to fasten off. 

THE LINING. 

This is worked exactly the same as the part alreafly 
made, with the exception that the white wool is used 
throughout. If it is worked separately, it must be com¬ 
menced by casting on the 263 stitches; but the neatest 
way is to raise all the stitches which wore first cast on, 
as this avoids sewing the two parts together. To raise 
the stitches commence at the 1st row of the work, put 
the pin into the 1st stitch cast on, keep the wool at the 
back, and with the point of the pin, bring the wool 
through in a loop, which raises 1 loop; put the pin 
into the next stitch, bring the wool through, and con- 
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tmue the same until there are 263 loops on the pin, then 
commencing at the 1st row, repeat the whole of the di¬ 
rection, using white wool. When finished, the selvedges 
of the two pieces should be sewed together across the 
front. 

THE SECOND BOEDlCR. 

With the white wool cast on 121 stitches, loosely as 
before. 

1st and 2d Plain knitting. 

3d. —Slip 1, knit 58 plain, knit 3 together, knit 57 
plain, knit the last 2 stitches together. 

■Uh .—Slip the 1st stitch, knit the rest plain to the last 
2, then knit them together. 

5th. —Slip 1, knit 56, knit 3 together, knit 55, knit 2 
together. 

Qth. —The same as the 4th row. ' 

7th. —Slip 1, knit 54, knit 3 together, knit 53, knit 2 
together. 

Sth.—As the 4th row. 

Slip 1, knit 52, knit 3 together, knit 51, knit 2 
together. 

lOf/t.—As the 4th row. 

Join on the scarlet wool, and repeat the la.st 2 rows 16 
times more, knitting 2 stitches lesij each time, in all, 32 
scarlet rows. 

Knit 20 rows plain, slipping the let stitch and knit¬ 
ting the last 2 together every row. 

53cf (of scarlet).—Knit every 2 stitches together. 

5^h. —Plain. 

55th.—Knit every 2 stitches together, and draw the 
remaining stitches close together to fasten them off. 

Sew the scarlet selvedge to the front of the hood, so 
that it may fall back, as in the engraving; the front is 
then finished with the following feather border, which 
can, if wished, bo continued round the edge of the 2d 
white border. 

FEATHER BORDER. 

With the white wool and Ko. 16 pins cast on 6 .stitches. 

l6‘< row. —Knit the 1st stitch plain, put the pin into 
the next stitch, pass the wool between the points of the 
pins from the front to the back, round the tops of the 1st 
and 2d fingers to the front, pass the wool between the 
pins again, aud round the fingers to the front as before ; 
pass the wool between the pins again, which will make 
three turns of wool upon the right hand pin, two turns 
or loops of which are round the fingers ; bring the three 
im’ns of wool through the stitch, and take it off the left 
piu to finish the stitch ; take the fingers out of the loops 
aud work the remaining 4 stitches the same. 

21. —Knit the three turns of wool together as one 
stitch ; repeat, knitting the last stitch plain. 

Repeat these 2rows until suflicient length is made, and 
cast off. The loops of wool should be about three- 
quarters of an inch in length ; aud if they appear too 
long, the wool need only be passed round one linger. It 
is then to be sewed to the hood. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

We have the vanity to think that fond mammas are 
anxiously awaiting the fulfilment of our promise, made 
when we took leave of them last month, aud we hasten 
to satisfy the expectations we have raised. 

Genin’s hats, which are always stamped with aristo¬ 
cratic elegance, are this season in great variety of style. 
The principal shapes are the Ridall, the Spanish, and the 
Spanish Ridall. The first has a high sloping crown, the 
brim drooping, both back and front, bnt not rolled. The 
second shape has the brim considerably rolled at the 


sides ; and in the last mentioned shape the brim is but 
slightly rolled. They are made of gray, cuir, and black 
felt aud beaver. The trimming is generally arranged in 
front en Cvantail or fan-shaped ; aud at the sides either 
a bird or feathers. At the back there is a ribbon bow 
with long ends, trimmed with a fluting of velvet of a 
contrasting color; also frequently a leather ornament, 
so delicate that it resembles a silk embroidery. When 
leather is used on the ribbons, it is generally mixed with 
the trimming of the hat. For instance, a spray of beau¬ 
tiful ivy leaves, stamped out of leather, with a few deli¬ 
cate tendrils twiuiug among the leaves. 

White felts for infants aud small children are in great 
variety, some trimmed with pure white, others in colors. 

All the models are of very becoming aud graceful 
shapes, but differ chiefly in the .style of trimming. Scai- 
let and black feathers are decidedly iu favor. 

We were shown some very stylish riding hats ; they, 
however, resembled the children’s hats in shape, but 
were entirely of black. 

For little boys we noticed a low hat with straight 
rim, the latter made of cord«Hl silk and the rest of tbo 
hat of beaver. The trimming consisted of a velvet baud 
with short ends on the right side, with leather orna¬ 
ments tipping them. Another was a regular Glengary 
cap of felt, trimmed with velvet. 

Hats are daily becoming more popular, and though 
they are generally very becoming, we think they only 
set off young faces to advantage; except, however, for 
travelling, skating, or at a watering-place. Then they 
are very suitable for children of a larger growth. 

Among the novelties iu leather we find leather nets. 
They are formed of narrow strips caught together in 
diamonds by steel, jet, or gilt beads, and trimmed with 
ruches and ribbons. Sometimes the leather is of the 
natural hue, at other times it is colored. Another pretty 
style has bright silk cords twined in with the leather, 
which is quite an improvement. Then we have fancy 
leather cuffs, finished with silk and leather ruching, 
suitable and pretty for travelling or street wear. 

The little bows composed of silk and leather are also 
very stylish, aud are in great variety of shape goid cok^. 
They are generally mounted on pins, so as to make thea^. 
exceedingly convenient. Another novelty is the aurrvi^^ 
nitre, a fancy leather pouch or bag, worn at the side, 
and merely large enough to contain a purse or handker¬ 
chief. It resembles the bag on page 298 of the March 
number. 

It has been asserted by some that crinoline is to be 
abandoned, and we see some hoopless individuals per¬ 
ambulating our streets; and queer oddities they are! 
Their example is not, however, to be followed at present, 
for we have the very best authority for stating that 
crinoline is still worn in Paris, and likely to be for some 
time to come. Indeed, it is positively needed to sustain 
the ample dress skirts of the present day. The shape, 
as we have stated before, is decidedly smaller, and pet¬ 
ticoats are being gored so as to have but little fulness 
about the hips. 

Another visit to the Maison Tilman, of 148 East 9th 
Street, New York, gives us later advices from the Pari¬ 
sian fashionable world. \Ye find, as we stated last 
month, that the Marie Stuart shape is far from being the 
universal one. Among the new importations we found 
a few of that style, though even these were not carried 
to excess. The majority of the bonnets were of other 
shapes, shallow at the ears and rather high, though not 
approaching in height those of last season. All had 
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inside caps, and were fnlly trimmed, tliough by no means 
overloaded. 

The toque crown, a flat, soft crown, though not hang¬ 
ing, is one of the prettiest styles. Feathers are but little 
used, though some few bonnets had the light, airy mara¬ 
bout trimming. Velvet flowers seem to predominate for 
the heavy bonnets, and wo may say the narcissus is 
the favorite flower, as we saw it, with its lovely golden 
centre, in almost every shade and color, mounted with 
black velvet stalks and leaves, and tied in small bunches. 
Besides these, however, were every variety of forest 
leaf in velvet, also roses and other flowers. 

We noticed a charming bonnet of black velvet with a 
toque crown, having on it a Malte'^e cross of black lace. 
On top of the crown was an exquisite bunch of green 
frosted leaves, and round the crown were twisted lovely 
scarlet calla lilies with scarlet stems. This bonnet, 
though quiet, was exceedingly stylish. 

Another bonnet, VEspngnol, so called from the velvet 
being puffed up and caught with a large jet clasp, which 
gave it the appearance of a Spanish comb. The mate¬ 
rials were a maize, or rather a light golden cuir velvet, 
and black lace. 

English bonnets presented quite a fairy-like appear¬ 
ance. They were generally of ci't.'pe trimmed with point 
lace and light flowers, on which and through which 
were bugs innumerable. 

Another very pretty and quiet looking bonnet was an 
ashes of ro.ses felt, a real French felt, trimmed with vel¬ 
vet and feathers to match. Inside were a few autumn 
leaves and a rose bedded in black and white lace. 

The shapes of the bonnets seemed to us more graceful 
than ever, and the shades of the velvets particularly 
lovely. Fashion exists, however, but in change, and 
we always think the last productions the best. The 
styles of the bonnets are so varied and peculiar that it is 
out of the question to describe many of them so as to be 
understood. 

We also saw a number of children’s hats. One, of the 
Buridon style, was of black velvet, the brim turned up 
on the right side and lined with scarlet velvet; on the 
other side were scarlet feathers. This was very stylish. 
An infant’s hat was of white felt bound with white, and 
trimmed with a short ostrich plume, caught in with 
three of the tiniest of marabouts. On these was a, but¬ 
terfly formed of colored feathers, but so delicate and so 
lightly poised that it seemed as if the least breath would 
blow it away. There were many other styles, made of 
velvets of different colors, trimmed with feathers to 
match or to form a good contrast. 

Coquettish, tasteful caps for middle-aged ladies, or for 
demi-toilette abounded. Some were of the Corday shape, 
with coronet fronts, others had long brides or lappets, 
and others wore formed of thulle scarfs, entwined toge¬ 
ther in front, and falling over the neck at the back. 

The ball coiffures were veritable Parisian inspirations. 
One, La Gloire, was of olive leaves meeting in a high 
point in front, with wide gold braid twined through it 
with unstudied grace. 

Most of the wreaths were of the coronet style, with 
long trains or sprays, three-quarters of a yard long, on 
each side. These could be left to hang or caught up in 
the hair. Bridal coiffures were of this style. Another 
pretty wreath was a coronet of stra wberries with foliage, 
branches of wood twisted at the side, and a bunch of 
berries at the.back. 

A most charming and novel style of headdress was 
formed of linked chains of scarlet velvet, caught in with 


flowers. Some of the pendants had anchors attached, 
and the whole was original and stylish. With these 
headdresses, the velvet combs to match should be worn. 
These are another pretty novelty for the winter. 

We were shown a variety of velvet headdresses, stud¬ 
ded with jewelled stars, flowers, bugs, crescents, and 
exquisite butterflies. These jewelled ornaments are very 
effective, and will bo in great demand this winter. 

The good taste of the Parisian modiste in everything 
relating to head gear is an undisputed fact, and in this 
graceful art Mnie. Tilman has no rival, certainly on this 
side of the water. 

We have just seen quite a number of new jackets at 
t|ie establishment of Mme. Demorest. One was made 
with a square tail at the back, much resembling a gen¬ 
tleman’s coat. The front was made with revers, and 
the jacket sloped suddenly from where the revers met 
in fron- to the square jockey tail at the*back. Under 
this was an extra front resembling a vfst, and buttoning 
up to the throat, made quite long in front and with two 
square ends. The sleeves were like a gentleman’s coat 
sleeve on the outside, and inside they were perfectly 
straight and made with a cuff. The whole was trimmed 
with bands of velvet and buttons. Another style is a 
corsage cut even with the hips, and pointed at the back. 
Under this point at the back are two short sash end.s, 
and the fronts are cut in sash-like ends a quarter of a 
yard long. The whole is trimmed with a narrow fluted 
ruffle, which is even carried round the hips. The sleeves 
are rather loose and almost straight. 

The Marquise, a riding jacket of the Louis XY. style, 
is made with a basque three fingers long all round. The 
fronts of the skirt or basque are turned back like rever.s, 
and faced with silk the same as those on the upper part 
of the waist. Two box plaits are laid at the back and 
are trimmed to resemble pockets. On the shoulders aie 
knots of cords and tassels. Another style of jacket is 
cut with an ivy leaf tail at the back, and three long tur¬ 
ret-like tails in front. The sleeves are one-quarter of a 
yard wide at the wrist, and trimmed with a gauntlet cuff. 

There are various other styles, all gotten up in exqui¬ 
site taste, both in respect to trimming and shape. It is, 
however, impossible to do them justice by description. 
They ought to be seen to be understood. Madame De¬ 
morest, whose inventive genius never fiags, has brought 
out a great variety of new sleeves; most of them very 
simple, but effective and stylish. 

In robes de chambre the most stylish from the bon.se 
of Mme. D. was made of a lilac poplin, open for the space 
of a quarter of a yard at each breadth, turned over like 
revers and faced with lilac silk. It was trimmed with 
a silk niching which resembled china asters, 

A very elegant evening dress from the same establish- 
.ment was of white silk, embroidered in turquoise blue 
in the pyramidal style on each breadth. Round the 
bottom of the skirt was a band of turquoise blue silk, 
covered with a black lace insertion, and edged with a 
quilling of blue ribbon. The front was made en tnblier, 
with alternate rows of black lace insertion over blue 
silk and bands of embroidery. The corsage was high, 
and trimmed with bretelles and straps, both back and 
front. 

We have seen some very elegant new silks at Stewart’s, 
but we shall be obliged to reserve them until next month. 
We cannot help, however, giving our reader.s, as a part¬ 
ing word, the names of the most fashionable colors. 
They are logwood, rosewood, Spanish ca/e, and Ru.s.sian 
rjj-ay. Fashiox. 




